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PREFACE    TO    NEW    EDITION,    1891. 

To  SUPERIKTENDENTS,  LIBRARIANS,  &C 

It  is  desired  to  present  copies  of  this  little  Work, — gratuitously, 
— to  the  Libraries  of  Working  Men's  Clubs,  Institutes,  Public 
Libraries,  "Y.M.C.A's.,"  Sabbath  Schools,  CoU^es,  Large  Works, 
Sec,  until  a  certftin  Sum,  now  nearly  reached,  has  been  expended. 

An  application  from  any  responsible  person  connected  with 
such  Institutions, — throughout  the  Worid, — ^will  be  attended  to, 
the  appHcant  guaranteeing  that  the  book  is  used  for  the  above 
(Library)  purpose  aime,  and  giving  some  account  of  the  Insti- 
tution. Worn  copies  can  also  be  replaced, 
To  THE  Reader. 

The  English  speaking  Race,  appears  to  the  Writer, — after 
visiting  most  parts  of  the  World,— to  form  one  vast  family  ; 
— the  term  "  English,  "^therefore, — employed  throughout  this 
Work,  must  be  taken  in  its  widest  sense,  as  applied  to,  and 
intended  to  include,  every  Reader  whose  Ancestors  or^inally 
came  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Toleration. 

Nor  need  the  Religious  Denomination,  Sect,  or  Social  Position 
of  the  Reader,  cause  any  difficulty.  What  little  Sectarian  reserve 
the  Writer  might, — from  early  associations, — have  once  imbibed, 
has,  long  ago,  disappeared.  Having  attended,  with  much  respect, 
and  interest,  the  various  Churches,  Chapels,  and  Meeting  Houses, 
of,  he  thinks,  almost  every  known  Religious  Denomination,  he 
has  found,  in  all,  the  same  Essentials  to  true  Religion, — Rever- 
ence, Faith,  and  Worship.  He  ventures,  therefore,  to  claim  that 
every  true  Believer, — whatever  may  be  the  name  of  the  Church 
he  unites  with, — belongs,  in  addition,  to  one  more  vast  family, 
who,  throughout  the  world,  claim  God  as  their  Father, — Jesus 
Christ  as  their  Saviour, — and  God,  the  precious  Holy  Spirit,  as 
their  Sanctifier, 

Once  this  is  admitted,  a  common  Brotherhood,  amongst  all  true 
Believers,  is  established,  which  the  varied  lots  they  experience 
in  the  things  of  Sense  and  Time,  — can  never  dissolve, — nor  hinder 
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from  a  great,  and  final,  Meeting.  It  is  claimed  that  our  varied 
lots,  as  regards  Sect,  Nation,  Wealth,  Failure,  or  Success,  are 
merely, — so  to  speak, — accidents  of  Birth,  Circumstances,  and 
Gifts  of  Nature.  Possessors  of  the  same  Faith, — Followers  of 
the  same  Lord, — Travellers  alike  to  the  same  Home, — all  true 
Believers, — quite  irrespective  of  their  present  varied  lots, — must 
— it  is  claimed, — one  day  meet. 

To  all  Christian  Believers,  therefore, — or  would  be  Believers, — 
especially  to  those  in  the  early,  receptive,  period  of  life,  this  little 
work  is  once  more  re-issued  for  presentation,  quite  irrespective 
of  Religious  Sect,  or  Denomination. 

As  in  the  previous  Editions,  the  object  being  a  purely  Philan- 
thropic,— not  a  Financial  one, — no  Copy  of  this  Book  can  be 
sold.     It  must  be  accepted   as  litemlly    "a  Present"    to  the 

Young, 

"  Fredy  yc  have  received,— freely  give."— jWiuK.  x.,  8. 

Only  Intended  for  Libraries. 

This  littie  Work  has  been  accepted  for  many  Years, — by  the 
various  Sects,  and  Religious  Denominations, — with  a  very 
remarkable  unanimity, — only  five  copies  declined  in  37  years  I 

But, — should  the  slightest  objection,  or  scruple,  ever  occur, — 
the  Possessor  of  a  Copy  is  asked  simply,  at  once,  to  return  it 

Every  volume  is  now  needed. 

Not  being  intended  for  Private  Persons,  such  are  expected, 
— after  using  it  for  a  Year  or  two,  themselves, — to  present  it  to 
scnne  Library. 

It  is  presented  upon  this  condition,  and  upon  this  usder- 
standing  alone. 

It  seems  a  selfish, — useless  thing, — answering  no  purpose,  or 
object, — to  keep  a  Book  of  this  description, — which  cost  the 
owner  nothing, — sleeping, — slumbering, — uselessly,  for  Years  upon 
his  Bookshelf 

If  freely  lent  to  others, —  especially  to  the  Poor, — 
employed  by  a  Sunday  School, — or  other  Teacher, — the  above 
remarks  do  not,  of  course,  apply. 

J,  Charlotte  Road,  Edgbaston, 
Birmingham,  England. 
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(HE  following  work  was  written  by  a  gentleman 
fntereeted  in  Wnrking  Men's  Clubs, — Voutlis"  Insti- 
tutcfl,— Sunday-schools,  fitc 

Kt-forc  leaving  Kngland,  for  a  time,  he  desired  to 
leave  witli  a  nuuiU-T  of  youths,  from  14  to  25  years  of 
a}»e,  a  book  which — if  carefully  read — mjyht  with  God's 
blessing,  induce  a  Youth  10  conimcncc  a  manly,  noble,  and 
pious  Life.  Not  bcin^  able  to  meet  with  precisely  the 
kind  of  Uook  he  required,  he  resolved  to  attempt  the 
^H  prcoeni  little  Work. 

^H      Having    spent    very   many    pleasant    hours — he   might 

^■almost    «ay  /fitrs — tn    their  company,  in  teaching  in  the 

^VSabb.\th-school,  Night  Institute,  S:c-.  hi  has  gained  some 

experience,  and  the  hints  given  to  Youths  in  this  Volume 

will,  he  thinks,  be  appreciated  by  many  a  Vouth  setting 

out  in  life. 

Amongst  the  thousands  ol  works  now  weekly  published 

Travel,  History,  Kiction.    Poetry-,  and  even    Tlicologj-. 

■one  but  rarely  meets  with  a  book  ptiqw)se]y  <iesi[jned  to 

[cncoun^e  good  and  religious  feeling  in  those  young  in 

irii,  and   yet  one  whidi  a  Youth   might  read  without 

foclinv  that  weariness  and  repugnance  3o  often  fell  by  liim 

fur  works  of  a  more  pretentious  and  advanced  character. 

Books  designed  to  combine  entertainment  and  piety  are 
vTten    not    verj*   successful    in    advancing  either ; — "  semi- 
rcligioui "    tales   arc   prone   to  become    more  and    more 
uaintcresting.  and  are  sometimes  so  transparently  unreal, 
'iikJ  fictitious,  as  to  become  comparatively  worthless.    On 
^lic  otlicr  hand,  in  the  few  books  extant  having  no  other 
object  tluin  that  of  presenting  Religion  to  those  in  early 
life,  the  error  is  made  of  forgetting  that  the  attention  of  a 
Vouth  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  Iwld  too  long 
one  Mibjcct,  without  some  break  or  change. 
In  the  earnest  "  Persuasions  to  Piety,"  by  Mr.  Pike,  the 
rAicu/  part,  as  it  bears  upon  the  daily  life  and  habits,  has 
>jcn  almost  entirely  omitted,  so  as  to  leave  the  youthful. 
id  inexperienced,  in  some  degree  at  a  loss  as  to  what  are 
-teps  to  be  taken,  in  their  case,  towards  the  Life 
[I  .  r.dcd.     On  the  other  hand,  the  practical  predomi- 

nates so  niudi  in  that  admirable  book  foe  youn%  %\M<icxA&, 
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"  The  Manual,"  by  the  Rev.  John  Todd,  and  in  such  works 
as  Mr.  Smiles's  "  Self  Help,"  &c.,  as  to  leave  but  little 
room  for  those  earnest  persuasives,  so  helpful  and  encourage 
ing  to  the  young  Believer.  The  hard  practical  lessons 
suggested,  fail,  in  their  absence,  to  inspire  him  with  that 
love  and  aflection  for  his  Lord  without  which  it  is  to  be 
feared  a  life  of  self-improvement,  begun  under  the  most 
excellent  system,  will,  after  a  time,  insensibly  glide  back 
into  the  habits,  and  train  of  thought,  common .  to  the 
worldly  and  thoughtless  of  his  age. 

To  attempt  to  combine  the  two  seemed  a  useful  and 
hopeful  endeavour. 

The  contents  of  this  Volume  are  not  to  be  considered  as 
entirely  original.  Some  of  the  stories  are  from  a  collection 
made  for  the  Sabbath  School  for  years  past  from  books 
and  magazines,  many  of  which  have  long  been  out  of 
print ;  the  names  of  the  authors  of  many  of  them  are  not 
known. 

Religion  the  Work  of  a  Lifetime. 

One  view  of  Religion  alone  may  appear  opposed,  in  the 
following  chapters,  to  the  spirit  felt  so  much  in  the  present 
day  by  many;  it  is  the  insisting  more  upon  a  natural, 
quiet,  and  habitual  course  of  intellectual  and  religious 
advancement,  rather  than  relying  upon  the  sudden  and 
remarkable  changes — little  short  of  miracles — brought 
forward  so  prominently  in  the  present  day — a  Religion 
dependent  on  the  feelings,  rather  than  on  the  conscientious 
life. 

"  Awakening  "  not  necessarily,  '■  Conversion." 

Let  us  be  thankful  for  all  "Revivals,"— and  "Revivalists," 
— for  surely  there  never  was  a  time  when  a  Great  Revival 
of  true,  practical,  Religion  was  more  needed. 

But  let  the  Young  Reader  clearly  understand  what  a 
"Revival"  really  means.  "Awakening"  is  by  no  means 
necessarily,  "Conversion!"  Surely  if  there  ever  lived  a 
Man  who  might  have  been  inclined  to  rest  upon  his 
"Awakening"  as  a  true,  genuine,  "Conversion,"  that  man 
was  the  Great  Apostle  Paul  I  Does  he  rest  content  with 
that  Damascus  journey,  as  "  Conversion,"  and  as  his  title 
to  Salvation  }  Certainly  not .'  He  is  ever  urging  us  all  to 
follow  his  wise,  and  holy  example,  and  leave  the  "  things 
that  are  behind."  "  But  this  one  thing  I  do, — forgetting 
those  things  which  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto 
tAose  things  which  are  before,"  Phil,  iii.,  13.    "Not  as  though. 
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I  had  already  attained,  but  I  follow  after."  "Brethren,  I 
count  not  myself  to  have  apprehended."  "  Know  yc  not 
that  they  which  run  in  a  Race  run  all. — but  one  rccciveth 
the  Frize  ?  So  run  that  ye  may  obtain."  I  Cor.  ix.,  24. 
Vcr>*  different  teaching  this,  dear  Reader,  to  resting  on 
a  past  scene,  or  scenes,  of  emotion,  or  excitement  for 
Salvation  ;  Instead  of  allusion  to  having  been  "Converted" 
on  the  Dania5icus  road,  the  Apostle,  on  the  contrnry  says, 
**  I  keep  my  body  under,  and  bring  it  into  subjection," 
1  Cor.  ix.,  27.  Whyf  "Lest, — after  having  preached  to 
othcfs,  I  m/Ar^ should  be  a  Castaway !  " 

The  after  Life  of  multitudes  who  once  seemed  deeply 
impressed  with  Religion,  h.^5  proved  by  the  irresislibh  logic 
t>{  facts, — that  the  Pious  emotion'!  they  once  experienced, 
certainly  did  ttot  lead  Ihem  on  to  that  true,  lasting, — reai 
"Conversion*'  the  Apostle  urges  upon  us,  "If  yc  know 
these  things"  says  our  Blessed  Lord, — "happy  are  yc  if 
yt  <io  than.  John  xiii..  I.  "Not  cvcr>- one  that  saith  unto 
Me,  '  Lord,'  Lord.' — shall  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,  but  he  that  doetk  the  will  of  my  Kalhcr.  which  is 
in  Heaven."  Matt,  vii.,  1.  The  wise  Builder  was  he  who 
heard  our  Lord's  words  and  did  them,  whose  house  was 
found  to  be  upon  ike  rock. 

True,  ever>'  Christian  places  his  only  hope  of  Recon- 
ciliation, and  of  Salvation  in  the  first  plate,  upon  the 
Atonement,  and  Sacrifice  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  is 
the  shedding  of  the  precious  Divine  blood  of  Chri^t,  which 
can  alone  redeem  any,  or  can  alone  olTer  Mankind  any 
h(^,  or  siaitdpoinL  Nothing  else  gives  the  true  Christian 
any  hope. — any  satisfaction, — any  confidence  !  We  start 
with  this.  It  is  the  first  Triiiciple. — and  Standpoint  of  true 
Christianity  !  But  ihrn  follows  the  question  of  faithfulness 
in  the  Christian  life  and  walk,  the  Path  of  Duty. 

Because  the  Believer  ever  desires  to  be  "  Found  in  Him, 
not  having  mine  own  rtghtwusncss"  (to  rest  upon  for 
Salvation)— "but  that  which  is  through  the  faith  of  Christ," 
— <Phil.  iii..  9.) — that  is  surely  no  reason  why  he  is  not  to  be 
ever  an-viou*  to  do  his  duty,  with  Christ's  aid  !  And,  dear 
Reader. — no  two  words  about  it. — that  duty  must  be  done. 
Multitudes  are  impretsed.- — feel  at  some  lime  or  other  of 
their  lires  "  the  Pmvcr  of  the  World  to  come."— but  it  was 
not  "  Conversion."  By  no  conceivable  means  could  their 
after  life  be  called  a  Christian  one  t  They  fell  away  I 
Tltey  shirked  the  Conflict  at  the  b^'nning !  The  Great 
Apostle  never  says,  "  I  was    '  converted  '  on  tivn  Ua-nwois* 
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road."  On  the  contrary, — years  after, — he  says — "  I  have 
fought  a  good  Fight ;  I  have  kept  the  Faith  ;  henceforth 
there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  Crown  of  Righteousness!"  Uear 
Reader  !  Why  not  let  us  recognise  with  the  great  Apostle, 
— and  every  true  Follower  of  our  Lord,  since  his  day, — 
the  Fact,  that,  though  Christ's  Atonement  has  certainly 
opened  to  all  the  way  to  Heaven,  there  is  yet  a  "  Good 
Fight,"  for  its  also  to  "fight;"— a  "Faith"  for  us,  too, 
to  be  tried  ; — (and  tried  it  certainly  -will  be) — and  to  be 
"kept"  also,  by  us,  before  the  "Well  done!  Good,  and 
faithful  Servant!  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord," — can 
come, — (as  God  wishes  it  to  come) — also  to  us  ! 

Dear  Young  Reader !  Value  Religious  emotions  and 
Pious  feelings, — especially  in  early  Life, — as  the  most 
precious  of  all  God's  gifts, — but  value  them,  as  He  intends 
them  to  be  valued,  as  a  Means  to  an  End.  Do  not  rest 
on  them, — grasping  the  Shadow  lor  the  Substance  ; — they 
are  intended  to  lead  to, — but  are  not,  in  themselves, — 
"Conversion."  A  religion  which  costs  you  nothing,  is  just  tio 
Religion  at  all!  Depend  upon  it,  a  religion  of  mere 
sentiment, — without  the  Cross, — will  never  win  the  Crown  ! 
"  Without  Holiness  no  Man  shall  see  the  Lord,"  Heb. 
xii.,  J4. 

The  Young  Believer  Discouraged. 

Without  this  true  View  of  "  Conversion,"  being  taught 
him,  the  Young  Christian  may  become  utterly  discouraged. 
Why  !  I  quite  thought  that  at  such,  and  such  a  time  I 
was  "Converted," — and  yet  here  are  all  the  old  sins  still ! 
Why !  I  quite  thought  from  that  day  all  would  be  Hap- 
piness, and    Peace! 

I  thought  that  there  would  be  no  more  doubts,  no  more 
very  great, — or,  at  any  rate, — very  successful, — temptation^ 
and  that  I  should  fall  no  more  into  any  very  serious  sins." 
Did  you  ?  Then  dear  young.  Reader,  you  were  expecting 
a  Life  contrary  to  the  experience  of  every  child  of  God  I 

To  be  "  Born  again," — is  not  so  easy  a  matter  I  Tlie 
change  from  a  State  of  Nature,  to  a  State  of  Grace,  is  not 
so  easily  effected  !  It  is  the  Work  of  a  Lifetime !  Else 
what  are  we  here  "  three-score  years,  and  ten  "  for  ? 

You  are  expecting  the  Crown, — before  the  Cross, — the 
Victory  before  the  Conflict!  It  cannot  be!  The  Christian 
must  be  tried  !  As  a  young  Christian  you  are  expected  to 
prove  a  true, — not  a  .sham — "  fair  weather  only,"  Soldier  of 
the  Cross,     Our  Saviour's  own  path  led  Him  to  the  Cross 
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on  Calvar}'!  The  Christian's  life  would  be  unintelligible, — 
if  Ihere  was  no  trial — no  conflict — no  foe  to  face, — no 
fightiiiii  a  good  fighl  of  Failh. — no  Satan  to  oppose, — no 
confidence  In  God  to  be  tried  I 

Giving  it  all  up. 
Many  youths, — looking  to  themselves  alone,— and  for- 
getting the  power  of  the  Almighty. — conclude  that  Christ's 
precepts  are, — at  least  to  the  immense  majority  of  Mankind, 
— infinitely  too  high  for  poor  human  nature  to  entertain 
the  slightest  hope  of  following  them.  Thus,  the  precepts 
of  Jesus  Christ,  in  regard — for  instance, ^to  a&soiute  puriiy 
in  Life,  and  e\-en  in  Thought, — the  "giving  up  all,  and 
following  Him,"  the  "loving  our  neighbour," — nay.  even  oor 
enemy,  '"  as  ourselves."  &c.  "  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even 
a»your  Father  which  is  in  Heaven  is  perfect,  "^ — are  Pre- 
empts so  ir^nsccndcntly  hi({h,  as  to  be  incfTectual, — because 
impossible  to  follow.  It  is  to  he  feared  that  many,  usefully 
engaged  in  Christian  work. — having  to  come  in  constant 
contact  with  these  precepts, — are  so  depressed  with  the 
immense  contrast  presented  by  their  own  practice, — and 
the  lives  of  those  around  them,  to  the  leaching  of  Christ, — 
that  they  say,  "  I  cannot  go  on  preaching  to  others  what  1 
do  not,  and  cannot,  follow  myself, — it  is  a  farce  to  do  so," 
and  give  up  in  sheer  despair ! 

Wk  iiAvu  Eternitv  to  Work  in. 

Being  Himself  Divine,  how  could  our  Saviour's  Precepts 
and  Standard,  be  anything  else  but  "  transcendent "  and 
Godlike  ?  But,  dear  Reader,  we  must  remember  that,  to 
reach  that  Standard  of  being  perfect,  the  Christian  will 
have  Ktcrnity  in  which  to  approach. — without  ever  reaching 
— Divine  goodness !  This  is.  merely  the  Cctnmenmneni  of 
the  Christian's  life!  If  God  gives  the  desire.  He  will,  in 
litne,  give  the  ability.  "  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ 
strengthening  me." 

The  fault  surely  lies  in  looking  too  much  at  the 
■* impossible"  of  man.  and  forgetting  that  "  with  God  all 
things  are  possible."  Because  neither  we,  nor  those  around 
ua,  seem  able,  at  present,  to  obey  the  Gospel  precepts, — arc 
wc  to  madly  give  up  all  faith, — in  the  amazing  changing 
power  of  God  tlic  Holj'  Spirit.— and  that  life  of  prayer 
which  wc  arc  assured  will  lead  ultimately  to  our  becoming 
•Uons  of  God?" 

No  one  denies  for  a  moment  the  immense  comtptioii  of  the 
Christian  church,  if  judged  by  Christ's  slandatA.    ^>N\s.«xt 
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IS  the  consistent  "Christian  ?  "  may  well  be  asked  in  1891. 

True  Conversion. 

It  certainly  requires  Faith  to  believe  tliat  the  wondrous 
change  can  take  place.  But  before  the  mysterious  and 
blessed  influence  of  God  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  marvellous 
change  is  experienced.  That  terrible  hunger  and  greed 
after  gain,  and  money, — for  instance, — that  terrible  Sin  of 
Covetousness, — the  sin  of  our  day,  (and  the  Sin  especially 
of  the  English  speaking  Race) — relaxes  its  fearful  hold  upon 
the  Soul,  as  higher  ambitions,  and  hopes,  begin  to  dawn 
upon  the  Believer. 

So  with  the  Besetting  Sin, — Intemperance, — Immorality, 
— Dishonesty, — Irreligion, — whatever  it  may  be.  God  the 
Blessed  Holy  Spirit,  the  Sanctifier, — can,  in  time, — but 
it  takes  time,  —  if  earnestly  sought.  —  entirely  change 
that  deadly  Selfish  Heart, — change  the  entire  Character, 
Ambitions,  and  Desires  !  Do  you  doubt  it }  Well !  look 
around  you  !  What !  never  seen  that  wondrous  change  in 
any  Companion,  Relative,  or  Friend.'  It  is  incredible  I 
We  see  it, — thank  God, — certainly!  Nay!  We  experience 
it, — as  Believers, — ourselves!  And  you, — dear  Reader, — 
if  you  only  persevere  in  a  Prayerful,  and  Christian  Life, 
— shall  experience  it  too!  Things,  —  which  once  were 
everything  to  us, — upon  which  the  then  worldly,  selfish, 
Christless,  heart  was  set. — are  nothing. — thank  God, — to  us 
now  !  The  taste  for  them  has  gone  !  We  have  something 
better  now!  This,  dear  Reader,  is  "CONVERSION,"— 
the  true  Change  for  Time,  and  for  Eternity! 

There  never  was  a  time  when  it  was  more  needful  to 
bear  in  mind  that  all  things  in  Nature  designed  to  be 
lasting  and  permanent,  much  more,  all  things  connected 
with  Religion,  must,  from  the  Constitution  of  things,  be  of 
extremely  slow  and  gradual  growth. 

In  these  days  of  increased  intelligence  and  excited  feel- 
ing, we  demand  preachers  who  can  thunder  and  lighten, 
and  urge  their  hearers  forward  by  a  succession  of  powerful 
impulses — almost  without  their  knowing  it — into  the  king- 
dom of  Heaven.  What  an  idea  of  unreal  and  fictitious 
growth  do  such  means  present  to  us,  to  which  all  things  in 
Nature — and,  above  all,  God's  dealings  with  Mankind — 
offer  a  denial.  With  God  all  things  are  possible;  but 
except  in  occasional  instances,  upon  which  we  have  no 
authority  to  rely— they  being  the  exception,  not  the  rule — 
His  dealings  with  man  have  been  as  remarkable  for  their 
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extreme  deliberation  as  for  their  inevitable  accuracy  and 
certainty,  Although  hopelessly  and  fatally  corrupt,  a 
hundrcc)  and  twenty  years  are  given  to  a  World,  altogether 
corrupt,  to  repent,  before  it  U  destroyed.  A  hundred  and 
twenty  years  did  Noah  warn  the  sinners  before  the  Flood 
of  the  Wrath  to  come,  while,  though  the  World  went  on  as 
usual,  he  was  ever  building  the  Ark.  It  is  probable  that 
they  only  launhcd  at  the  "  foolish  old  man,"  who  had  been 
toiling  for  a  htindrcxl  years  on  his  mad  scheme:  for  wc 
learn  how  few  righteous  and  repenting  would  have  stayed 
God's  hand  when  His  judgment  waited  till  righteous  Lot 
u*»s  in  a  place  of  safety,  Noah,  we  are  told, — was  "a 
Treacher  of  Righteousness." — but  he  preached  in  vain  1 
The  "  hundred  and  twenty  years  '*  of  God's  long  suffering 
slou'Iy  passed ;  and  God  warne<I  Noah,  al  length,  to  go 
into  the  Ark.  Louder  than  ever  laughed  the  scoffers 
around  him.  at  the  silly  old  man  and  his  family  shut  in  on 
dry  land. — -they  ate.  they  drank,  but  the  rain  came, — the 
very  window*  of  heaven  were  opened, — the  fountains  of  the 
great  Deep  were  broken  up. — and  swept  tlicm  all  away ! 

The  Deluge. 


ihsl  ihc  wickcdnea  of  man  was  erau  ii|ion  the  tbnK  m 
Spirit  ihal\  ml  always  sirivc  with  maiii  j-cl  hb  (Uj-a  thall  tie  an  buodicd  uuj 
twenty  yc*i*.  In  ibe  Second  Month  and  the  Scvenleeolh  ddy  of  ibe  Momtli, 
the  siine  <lay  ucrc  all  (he  founlainii  or  xhe  great  litep  t>rokern  up  tad  Ihc 
wirnlows  ofHcftitB  were  openod.  And  the  wilcr^  iircriiiled  occeedinal*  i»|>on 
ihe  earth  ;  and  all  the  high  hilU  wrre  cove'd.  Finecn  culnu  upwinTuul  the 
v)ten  prevail,  ami  ihc  niniinuin«  were  covered." — GtmsU  »i.,  7. 

Again,  a  city,  with  not  ten  unpolluted  by  friglitful  sin.  is 
visited  by  God  himself,  to  sec  "whether  ihcy  have  done 
altogether  according  to  The  report,"  before  it  is  ovcnvhelmed. 
The  dealings  of  the  Creator  with  his  creatures  undoubtedly 
exhibit  amazing  long  suffering  "not  willing*  that  any  should 
pcrislt"  But  such  examples  only  serve  to  confirm  the 
certainty  of  judgment,  which  overtakes  the  hardened  and 
habitual  sinner  before  he  can  persuade  himself  that  there  is 
any  cause  for  alarm.  Hence  the  caution  with  which  the 
many  extraordinary  accounts  of  sudden  changes  in  those 
old  and  confirmed  in  sin  should  be  propagated,  especially 
amongst  the  young  and  unthinking  ;  for  they  tend  to  en- 
courage fallacious  hopes,  and  fail  in  every  way  to  stimulate 
the  young  to  earnest  and  real  endeavours  after  a  better  life, 
while  time  and  opportunity  arc  theirs.  The  thief,  wc  may 
conjecture,  although  we  are  not  positively  told  so.  may 
have  never  heard  or  known  of  Christ  before.  This  man 
was  undoubtedly  converted  and  accepted  while  upon  tlie 
Cross;  but  does  this  apply  to  one  who  has  known  from  very 
Childhood  all  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  yet  known  them 
in  vain  ?  How  little  do  wc  know  of  the  former  life,  the 
circumstances,  the  state  of  Society  in  which  this  man  had 
lived  1  If  he  for  "One  first  time  had  heard  of  good,  how  little 
can  we  understand  that  degree  cf  faith,  in  a  criminal  of 
those  dark  times,  which  enabled  him  to  discern  in  one 
convicted,  crucified,  and  tvviled.  a  Saviour  who  would 
shortly  be  the  Lord  over  Heaven  and  Earth — a  faith  sur- 
pas:5tng  that  of  His  immediate  followers,  who  had  been 
with  Him  from  the  first;  amidst  the  tumultand  excitement 
of  the  scene,  with  the  knowledge  that  in  a  few  hours  at  the 
longest  he  must  pass  into  eternity,  and  the  consciousness 
that  he  was  looking  for  the  last  time  on  the  world  around, 
which  enabled  him  to  address  to  Christ  those,  touching 
words.  "  Lord  remember  me  when  Thou  coniest  into  Thy 
kingdom."  Wa.i  this  intended  as  an  ordinary  case  of  one 
whom  sin  and  Satan  had  been  huri^-ing  on  from  one  stage 
of  guilt  and  pollution  to  another?  Is  this  a  case,  constantly 
as  wc  hear  it  brought  forward,  which,— till  we  know  mon 
of  its  anii'^ti.il  features,— we  dare  to  cite  to  others  as  a 
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instance  of  the  ardhtary  dealings  of  God — the  ordioflry 
'lermination    of    a    polluted,    woeful,    and    ml^upcnt    life  * 

Surely  the  parallel  case  of  the  parable  of  the  workmen 
l^<allcd  to  work  in  the  vineyard  at  the  eleventh  hour,  is  not 
^Lneant  to  encourag'c  any  madly  to  risk  his  alt,  upon  the 
^■chance  of  a  late,  so  called.  "  conversion."  The  objtct  of  the 
^piparablc,  designed  a.i  all   were,  /t>r  eertain  states  of  mind  in 

those  who  lieard  ihcm,  aimed  rather  to  reprove  the  jealousy. 

I  which,  having  all  things  could  not  feel   pleatture  in  their 
being  also  tiKston-cd  on  others. 
I     Surely,  when  piety  and  its  duties  have  been  presented  to 
Ibc  mind  from  very  early  days,  there  can  be  no  application 
of  this  ofien  misapplied  parable,  seeing  thai  the  call  to  a 
pure  and   useful    lir<;^a  life  of  ptely   towards   God~~haa 
already  gone  forth,  long  ago. 
^—^  The  gracious  words   -  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way," 
^B&c.  and  again.    "  But  if  the  wicked  will  turn   from  all  his 
|^^sin.s  that  he  hath  committed,  and  keep  all  my  statutes,  and 
do  that  which   is  lawful  and  right,  he  shall  surety  live,  he 
l^uhall   not  die."    offer  nd  false   hopes  in  reftpcct   to  tho^e 
I^Buddcii  changes  met  with  m  frequently  in  tracts  and  modern 
publications  of  a  reUj^ious  character,  though  less  frequently 
in  actual  and  real  lile. 


We  must  have  time  for  all  this. 

Such   passages  of  scripture  evidently   impress  us  most 
strongly  wiih  tlie  conviction  that  a  complete  cfmiige  is  ab- 
solutely nccessar>-.    A  change,  not  of  excited  feeling — not 
wrought    in    an  hour,  nor   a  day,   nor  a  year,  but  a  real 
permanent  ehauge  of  heart  and  disposition,  a  leaving  ©r 
of  e\  il,  a  pcrfnnnance  of  that  which  is  lawful  and   right  ;^ 
and,  surely,  this  necessitates  the  being  in  a  positiot^  having 
i^lhc  time  and  fiotver  to  do  those  things,  and  not  the  leaving 
>fr  evil  merely  because  it  is  no  longer  in  our  ptntxr  to  follow 
"  Hut  if  the  wicked  will  turn  "^hcre  seems  to  be  the 
int.     A  death-bed  repentance  can  tie-.fer  be  pren-ed  to  be 
Tcdl  and  lasting;,  unless  the  person  could  be  restored,  anc' 
mt  to  the  test,  and   if  he  has  failed  once  to  live  a  holj 
life,  what  ground  have  wc  for  thinking  that  he  would  be 
iccessful  if  he  had  another  op|X)rtuniiy  ? 
For  does  not  what  wc  ourselves  have  seen  in  him  to 
lom  the  character  may  be  applied,  of  being  a  thoroughly 
^wicked  and  proud  man.  confirmed  in  sinful  Habits,  lend' 
iDCh  rather  to  the  assertion,  that  "When  the  leopard  can 
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diange  his  spot(|.  then   may  they  also  do  good 
accustomed  to  do  cvi)  ?  " 

The  change  from  virtue  to  vice  is.  like  all  others,  shw — 
no  one  becomes  altogether  c\'il  alJ  at  nme.  They  cotiid  not 
do  so  if  they  tritd!  And  shall  then  the  change  from 
mfulnesi  to  holiness— the  most  wonderful  of  all  others — 
jc  alone  marked  for  its  sudden,  iincxpcctcd,  and  instant 

>wlh? 

The  natural  world  offers  a  type  of  the   same   gradual     m 

iwth  or  decay  which  marks  the  spiritual  condition  o^flj 
lankind,  ^| 

Passing  over  the  periods  of  almost  eternal  duration 
needed  to  form  the  earth  on  which  we  live,  let  us  take, 
amongst  numberless  examples,  the  simple  iUustration  of 


r^ix" 


'\ .:, 


^^•y.-. 


It  «ai  «n  Acum  uncc. 

the  growth  of  an  acorn.  At  first,  from  the  swelling  she 
bursts  forth,  little  by  little,  the  first  small  shoot  of  green. 
"^c  the  seedling  in  formed,  which  for  years  must 
ic,   with  uncertain  suc«ss,  to   rise  above  the  long 
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I  it  is  concealed  :  then,  as  year  after  year 
rolls  by  in  slow  succession — the  returning  and  retiimirtg 
seasons,  the  wintry  days  of  snow  and  rain,  tlic  long  wami 
days  of  Summer,  leaving  their  gradual  impression— the 
Seedling  becomes  a  Sapling;  and,  when  generations  of 
Mankind  have  been  long  ago  gathered  to  the  dust,  the 
stately  and  far-spreading  oak  tree  towers  above  all  around, 
until,  after  weathering  the  storms  of  Centuries,  in  gradual 
and  silent  decay  it  slowly  passes  away! 

And  is  not  such  a  type  of  the  slow  and  gradual  steps  by 
which  a  Character  is  formed — formed  not  for  Time  only, 
but  for  Eternity  ?  Is  it  not  by  such  degrees  the  Great  and 
Holy  have,  in  all  ages,  been  matured  to  what  they  were? 
The  early  turning  of  love  to  heavenly  things.  The 
hymn  said  at  a  mother's  knee;  the  habit  of  thought  and 
feeling ;  the  impressions  gained  insensibly  from  examples 
of  piety,  especially  in  those  of  the  same  age  as  ourselves — 
impressions  which  arc  felt  in  after-life,  when  the  circum- 
stances, and  the  actors,  have  long  since  passed  away  ;  the 
vague  and  childish  idea  of  "  Our  Father  Who  art  in 
Heaven"  ripening  into  laith,  year  after  year,  in  the  gtowing 
consciousness  of  the  actual  presence  of  anAlniighty  Friend; 
the  quiet,  habitual  communion  witli  Him  in  prayer,  in 
Boyhood  and  Youth ;  the  lx>ok  after  book  read  in  scenes- 
of  retirement,  all  leaving  their  deep  and  lasting  impressions 
on  the  boy's  mind — who  can  doubt  that  these  are  the 
principles  on  which  to  act,  as  the  natural  and  hopeful 
means  by  which  holiness  and  true  piety  have  ever  been 
attained  ?  Again,  in  those  cases  when  the  awakening  from 
a  woeful.  Christlcss,  praycrlcss  life  comes  in  later  life,  is 
there  no  struggle  between  the  good  and  evil?  No  warfare?" 
Nu  self-denial  ?  No  frequent  prayers,  no  earnest  seeking. 
before  the  Soul,  long  accustomed  to  a  Godless  life,  decides 
at  length,  once,  and  for  ever,  for  the  higher,  rather  than  the 
lower,  life?  Then  surely,  wc  mnsi  have  lime  for  all  this! 
Sorely  daily  actions — daiiy  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds. 
produce  Habiti  both  in  thought,  and  deed  I  Equally  surely 
Mabiis, — long  continued, — form  the  Character  whether 
for  good  or  evil.  And  certainly  the  Character  decides  the 
(ate,  or  destiny  ;  and  what  is  fate,  or  destiny,  but  Heaven 
.or  Htitt     "  Depart  from  Me  alt  ye  that  work  iniquity." 

Lcl  us  then  attempt,  by  slow  but  sure  degrees,  to  present 
true  and  intelligent  ideas  of  religion  and  God  to  our 
scholars  of  all  classes  and  ranks— ever  in  dependence  for  the 

ivinc  blessing  upon  our  ciforts — without  which  we.  Yn.u^ 
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all  feel  conscious  nothing  can  result.  Unless  practical 
ideas  of  religion  are  thus  obtained,  the  efforts  at  public 
education,  however  excellent  they  may  be,  must  ever  prove 
ineffectual  in  reaching  the  springs  of  action  in  toitcking  tlu 
heart.  Our  country  owes  its  supremacy  far  more  to  the 
Religious  disposition  of  the  English,  than  to  our  mere 
advantages  of  position  and  wealth  ;  and  there  surely  never 
was  a  period  when  its  teeming  population  needed  more 
intelligent  views  of  Christianity.  Fully  allowing  that  "God 
alone  giveth  the  increase,"  that  "unless  He  build  the  city, 
they  labour  in  vain  that  build  it,"  and  knowing  that  all 
holy  impressions  must  come  from  Him  alone,  surely  this 
offers  no  more  reason  for  omitting  every  means  in  our 
power,  than  the  knowledge  that  its  after-growth  and  success 
must  be  left  to  nature  alone,  need  deter  the  husbandman 
from  sowing  the  seeds  of  tlie  future  harvest. 

Let  us  then  seek  to  use  the  means  God  points  out  to 
us,  as  the  hopeful  ones  for  success ;  instead  of  placing 
dependence- upon  that  subtle,  self-deceiving  thought,  com- 
mon to  old  and  young,  that  we  are  much  the  same  as 
others,  and  that  when  needful,  a  certain  time  will  yet  come, 
— why  we  know  not ;  when,  or  how,  we  know  not — when 
"  Conversion  "  is  to  take  place,  while  zve  are  allowing,  at 
the  same  time,  our  short  allotment  of  time,  and  opportunity, 
to  pass  by  unimproved. 

Alas  !  That  "  Conversion  "  which  they  fondly  hope  is, 
some  distant  day,  to  be  effected  in  an  instant, — with  no 
attempts,  no  labour  on  our  part,— unaccompanied  by  any 
conscious  change  in  our  daily  habits,  and  daily  thoughts, — 
to  multitudes  never  comes  at  all  1 

How  is  it  possible  that  it  should,  where  no  efforts  are 
made, — no  means  employed  .' 

Those  sudden,  and  unexpected  changes  of  character 
which  are  to  take  place  in  the  most  depraved,  most  certainly 
to  multitudes  do  not  come  ! 

Such  delusive  hopes  of  a  change  to  take  place, — but 
always  at  some  future  time, — must  surely  be  a  hazardous 
"  Conversion  "  on  which  to  rest  an  Eternity  of  Weal  or 
Woe! 

"  Hy  going  down  the  Street  of  'Bv  AND  Bv.'^ne 
comes, — at  last, — to  the  Gate  'Never'!" 

The  rareness  of  an  earnest  and  yet  practical  book  on 

religion,  suited  for  the  young,  which  should  present  piety 

and  religion  to  their  sympathy  and  regards,  may  be  owing 

to  the  idea  that  addresses  containing  the  deepest  and  most 
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solemn  views  of  religion  are  ill-judged  for  those  in  early 
life,  and  tend  to  cast  a  gloomy  aspect  over  the  cheerfulness 
so  natural  and  so  becoming  in  youth.  To  these,  the 
address  "  The  Golden  Opportunity  " — on  the  text  "  Seek 
the  Lord  while  He  may  be  found,"  —  also  the  views 
advanced  in  this  book  on  the  "  Eternal  Hope  Delusion," 
will  probably  be  brought  especially  into  question. 

It  is,  doubtless,  a  subject  for  consideration  how  far  such 
solemn  views  of  religion  may  be  allowed  to  open  to  the 
youthful  mind. 

Such  objections  are  the  more  likely  to  be  raised,  because 
of  the  great  suasiveriess  in  the  present  day  of  religious 
teaching,  both  in  the  School  and  in  the  Pulpit.  In  our 
day,  earnest,  practical,  belief  in  the  Eternal  loss  of  the 
Christless  soul  seems  dying  out. 

That  we  have  all  "  A  Heaven  to  gain,  and  a  Hell  to 
shun,"  is  a  Truth  which  commends  itself,  not  only  to  the 
Believer  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  also  to  the  consciences 
of  all  fftat.  One  honest  thought  of  Eternity  would  put 
to  flight  many  a  temptation  ! 

Let  us  then  consider  how  far  it  is  desirable  to  present 
these  solemn  truths  to  youths  of  from  twelve  to  twenty 
years  of  age.  It  will,  we  believe,  be  found,  that  to  thought- 
less and  cheerful  Youths  of  early  years — who  live  for  tlte 
present  alone,  intently  conscious  of  alt  that  passes  in  the 
outward  world,  and  which  ministers  to  their  pleasure,  but 
conscious  of  little  else — these  Truths  will  seldom  produce 
the  evil  some  might  apprctiend  ;  while  with  regard  to  those 
who  are  approaching  Manhood,  is  it  not  indeed  time  that 
these  Truths — fraught  with  such  infinite  importance  to 
each  of  us, — should  be  earnestly  presented  to  their  minds  "* 
The  faults  of  Boyhood  and  Youth  seem  to  be  chiefly 
owing  to  the  need  of  a  Manly  change  taking  place  in  the 
Character  ;  many  retain  too  often,  to  an  almost  indefinite 
period,  the  selfishness,  ignorance,  and  thoughtlessness  of  the 
Child,  while  they  have,  at  the  same  time,  arrived  at  a 
degree  of  bodily  and  mental  vigour  and  powers,  little 
inferior  to  that  of  Manhood.  The  young  people  of  the 
present  day  are  confessedly  far  advanced  in  intelligence  to 
their  predecessors  of  former  years,  and,  with  the  Divine 
blessing,  these  solemn  Truths,  earnestly  and  faithfully, 
presented  to  them,  may  not  be  altogether  unintelligible 
or  useless. 
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The  fact  is,  there  appears  in  the  present  day  to  be  a 
general  desire,  on  the  part  of  Teachers,  to  bring  dawn  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  comprehension  of  the  dullest,  the 
Truths  of  that  Religion  we  wish  to  promote.  Whether 
those  Truths  suffer  nothing  from  such  attempts,  and 
whether  our  efforts  should  not  rather  be  directed  to  raise 
the  intelligence  of  our  Scholars  upwards  to  them,  we 
cannot  now  pause  to  consider ;  but  there  will  often  be 
found  an  acuteness  of  mind  in  the  Youths  we  teach,  which 
needs  something  more  than  the  almost  childish  teaching 
not  unfrequently  given  them.  There  can  be  nothing  more 
calculated  to  strike  us  painfully,  whether  it  be  in  the  Pulpit 
or  in  the  School,  than  to  see  the  Teacher  actually  behind 
the  intelligence  of  those  he  is  presumed  to  be  instructing, 
who,  longing  for  teaching  of  a  more  advanced  character, 
and  being  ready  to  receive  it  with  benefit — learn  insensibly 
to  think  lightly  of  those  Truths,  the  solemn  meaning,  and 
requirements  of  which,  are  lost  sight  of  in  the  poor  and 
weak  manner  in  which  they  are  presented. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some,  that  the  description  of  the 
power  and  agency  of  Satan,  in  the  address  "  The  Young 
Christian's  Difficulties,"  (Chapter  LIII.,) — is  fanciful  and 
unreal,  and  that  such  ideas  tend  to  create  in  the  mind  of  an 
intelligent  youth  doubtful  conjectures  and  speculations. 

But  there  will  come  a  time,  in  the  experience  of  every 
thoughtful  Youth,  when  these  subjects  must  be  met  and 
thought  out  for  himself;  and  it  will,  we  think,  be  conceded, 
that  to  enlighten  the  mind,  as  far  as  Divine  revelation 
permits,  as  to  the  cause  of  the  evil  we  see  around  us  on 
every  hand — although,  as  far  as  we  know,  all  has  been 
done  that  will  be  done,  and  eighteen  hundred  years  have 
passed  since  the  Redeemer  came  —  the  reason  for  the 
struggle  between  good  and  evil,  between  the  service  of  sin 
and  Satan  and  the  service  of  God — is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  the  young  Believer,  just  awakened  to  a  sense  of 
these  truths,  before  he  can  estimate  rightly  the  supreme 
blessing  of  the  offer  of  a  Saviour,  and  be  induced  to  fly  to 
Him  for  refuge  and  salvation. 

Repetitions  will  be  noticed,  and  the  persuasions  to  accept 

the  offers  of  Divine  goodness  and  a  Saviour's  love,  in  early 

Jife,  and   to  cherish  with  pious  regard,  those  precious  im- 

prf"'^"s  of  early  religious  feeling,  will,  perhaps,  be  thought 
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be  repeated  almost  fo  ttdiousuess ;  but  it  must  be 
rcmcmburcd  that  these  addresses  were  presented  at  various 
periods,  and  at  long  intcr\'als.  and  as  these  portions  bear 
upon  a  point  of  mtfi  infinite  imft>rtancf  to  the  )'oung,  for 
u-honi  tlicy  were  written,  they  have  been  left  unaltered. 

When  is  Religious  Life  to  begin  ? 

The  importance  of  earnest  teaching  in  this  day  must  be 
felt,  when  we  have  constant  examples  to  prm-e  that  the 
young  of  one  sex  may  be  (and  often  arc)  committing,  and 
still  more  often  wishinj;  for  the  opportunity  to  commit, 
those  sins  of  which  the  Scriptures  say  expressly,  that  they 
who  do  such  things  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God; 
and  that  the  young  of  the  other  sex  may  be  (and  often  are) 
principally  intent  on  the  gralt6cation  of  vanity,  and  looking 
for  their  chief  happiness  in  the  resorts  of  gaiety  and  folly; 
and  yei,  provided  only  that  they  arc  yood-tempercd  and 
open,  and  not  actually  disobedient  to  their  parents  and 
other  superiors,  they  arc  considered  good-hearted  young 
people -which  it  would  be  well  if  all  young  people  were. 
It  is  considered  uncharitable  to  doubt  that,  when  age  h» 
given  them  a  little  more  wisdom  and  self-command,  they 
will  be  all  that  can  be  desired.  But  true  charity  is  wakeful, 
full  of  solicitude,  not  so  easily  satisfied,  and  knowing  what 
sin  is.  and  the  ruin  it  spreads  over  the  fairest  promise. 
Is  jealous  of  mischief,  apt  to  suspect  danger— especially 
to  those  whose  age  renders  them  unsuspicious  of  evil 
themselves. 

Arc  not  those  the  symptoms  by  which  genuine  regard 
manifest's  itself  when  it  ik  solicitous  about  the  bodily  health 
of  the  object  of  affection — the  wife  or  the  child  ?  And  is 
no:  affectionate  concern  for  the  eternal  interests  of  others 
cbaractcriicd  by  the  same  infallible  marks  ?  And  if  those 
who  are  charged  with  the  office  of  v^'atching  over  the 
young,  who  naturally  and  almost  insensibly  take  their 
habits  of  thought  and  views  of  religion  from  them,  suffer 
themselves  to  be  lulled  asleep— or.  for  fear  of  being  deemed 
uncharitable  and  over-anxious,  spare  themselves  all  pains 
in  the  duty  of  their  position — shall  it  be  called  uncharitable 
or  unnecessary  to  endeavour  to  point  out  to  the  young  the 
importance  of  that  life  upon  \yhich  their  eternal  interests 
depend  ? 

The  lesson  not  i.earnt  in  Youth. 

To  the  considerate  mind  is  there  nothing  to  create 
anxiety  in   seeing    the  engaging  cheerfulness  and  ^^^^A?] 
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incident  to  youth  welcomed,  as  sufficient  indications  of 
goodness,  and  a  hopeful  sign  for  a  future  h'fe  of  piety  and 
usefulness,  by  their  parents  and  friends  ?  The  cheerful, 
lively  disposition,  the  healthy,  active  body,  the  attractive 
exterior,  and  engaging  manners ;  surrounded  by  friends, 
with  good  prospects  for  future  well-doing — hopeful  signs 
these,  you  will  say,  for  passing  fifty  or  sixty  years  here ; 
but  wfiat  signs  do  they  give,  not  for  sixty  nor  a  thousand 
years,  but  for  Time  Everlasting  ?  Surely,  the  Poor  in  this 
World,  without  friends,  without  hope  for  the  future,  with  a 
large  share  of  the  miseries  of  life, — born  often  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  disease  and  wretchedness, — have  a  Jar  better 
chance  of  passing  their  fifty  or  sixty  years  here,  tolerably, 
than  those  who  have  not  begun  to  turn  to  God  have  of 
passing  a  tolerable  eternity  ! 

I  would  not  cast  one  cloud  over  that  cheerful  spirit — 
throw  one  shadow  of  sadness  over  that  light-hearted 
disposition — more  than  is  needful  to  lead  such  to  seek  that 
home  where  clouds,  and  tears,  and  sadness  can  never  come  ; 
but — knowing  as  we  all  do,  how  soon  early  innocence  is 
tarnished,  and  that  either  good  or  evil  must  take  up  its 
abode  in  that  joyous,  thoughtless  heart, — and  with  many  an 
ebb  and  flow,  one  or  the  other  will  finally  take  up  its  abode 
there  ne^oer  more  to  depart — should  we  not  avail  ourselves 
of  that  period  (which  once  wasted  is  not  to  be  recalled) 
when  the  temper  of  the  mind  is  soft  and  ductile,  that 
period  of  docility  and  good-humoured  acquiescence  to  lead 
a  Youth  to  a  Christian,  pious,  and  happy  life  ? 

The  teachableness  of  youth  is  in  general  much  greater 
than  we  might  at  first  imagine  ;  their  inexperience  renders 
it  so,  necessarily.  In  spite  of  much  self-confidence,  and  a 
quick  pride,  which  seeks  to  hide  the  need  of  it,  many  a 
lesson  is,  nevertheless,  taken  home  by  a  Youth  never  to  be 
again  entirely  forgotten. 

It  is  rare  to  find  in  a  Youth  a  deliberate  pride  of  mind 
which  repels  advice  and  instruction,  on  matters  which 
nearly  concern  him,  from  the  conscious  strength  he  feels  of 
having  no  need  of  them. 

The  Lesson  not  learnt  in  Manhood. 

Let  us  then  trace  for  a  moment,  in  conclusion,  the  after 
career  of  those  in  whom  this  fair  morning  of  life,  this  seed- 
time for  a  happy  future,  has  been  allowed   to   pass  by 
without  solicitude  in  regard  to  their  eternal  interests,  or  to 
their  spiritual  understanding  and   attainments.    As  these 
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grow  older,  the/  many  and  ordinarily  settle  into  decent, 
nspictabU  people,  adopting  the  usual  outward  forms  of 
religion.  a.nd  a  sufficiently  regular  performance  of  its  duties 
and  requirements.  With  a  lax  and  very  imperfect  idea. 
of  true  pitiy  and  holiness,  with  hearts  rendered  more 
unimpressionable  by  habit,  and  by  the  thousand  duties, 
pleasures,  and  engagements  of  life,  these  listen  with  a  calm 
and  almost  listless  attention  to  the  earnest  truths  which 
anci  would  have  gone  home  u-ith  infinite  good  to  their 
hearts.  The)'  mapf  be  no  more  set  than  ci'er  upon  the  great 
work  of  their  Salvation :  they  may  be  chiefly  bent  upon 
merely  worldly  pursuits  —  the  care  of  their  families  — 
improving  their  fortunes— enjoying  the  recreations  eon- 
sdered  needful  and  allowable  in  a  life  of  business ;  but 
who  can  ntnv  press  home  the  truth  upon  such,  it  is  of 
eternal  consequence  that  they  sliould  feel?  So  long  as 
they  are  kind  in  their  conjugal  and  parental  relations, 
decent  and  regular  in  their  mode  of  life,  who  can  be  so 
uncharitable — so  rudf — as  even  to  venture  a  doubt  whether 
Mil/ condition  can  be  a  safe  one  which  has  passed  youth 
without  having  ever  been  touelieJ  by  a  Saviour's  love ; 
without  having  ever  conscwtsiy  become  His;  and  with 
whom,  loving  and  engaged  with  earthly  things,  tlie  short 
remaining  period  of  allotted  life  is  rapicUy  hastenittg  azvay  ? 
Looking  at  the  depth  of  misery  and  sin  multitudes  are 
plunged  in.  almost,  alas  I  from  childhood,  causes  us  to 
consider  their  state  as  a  hopeful  unc.  in  comparison.  They 
seem  *'  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

Hut  if  there  be  xny  in  whom  good  and  pious  resolutions 
have  long  since  ripened  into  good  and  pious  actions,  and 
continued  good  actions  have  now  led  lo  a  Chrisiian  life, 
bow  miserable  would  such  think  it  to  be  only  "not  far 
from  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ;"  how  ill  could  they  bear  to 
go  over  again  the  struggles  of  earlier  days  which  used 
to  accompany  almost  every  action,  when  done  in  defiance 
of  habits  of  evil ;  how  thankful  will  they  be  to  have  escaped 
from  that  season  when  they  were  seeking,  but  had  not  yet 
found,  when  that  feeling  of  coldness  and  unwillingoess  to 
pray,  because  they  had  prayed  so  often  in  vain,  at  last  gave 
way  before  a  faith  which  instead  of  giving  up  the  attempt, 
had  praj-cd  the  more  earnestly  and  had  been  successful 
Those  who  arc  thus  within  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  cannot 
but  look  back  with  pity  upon  those  who  are  only  as  yet 
without  its  gates,  much  more  upon  those  who  have  not 
taken  a  step  towards  it.  nor  appear  to  be  do\n^  ^o. 

lo  their  married  life  tJiere  is  the  sa.me  a.\y&eTvce  cA  mvn 
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gross  wickedness,  and  we  see  much  that  is  amiable  ;  but 
the  desire  to  turn  to  God,  the  sense  of  Sin  and  the  need  of 
a  Saviour — the  very  first  tending  of  the  steps  towards  the 
Kingdom  of  God — these  we  do  not  see  ! 

Young  people  are  not  tempted  to  be  hard,  interested, 
covetous,  or  insincere.  Those  in  middle  life  are  not  so 
strongly  tempted  to  be  thoughtless,  or  idle,  or  licentious  ; 
they  have  the  restraints  of  their  family  connections;  the 
knowledge  of  what  is  expected  from,  and  due  to,  their 
position  ;  the  estimation  of  society,  of  which  they  now  well 
know  the  value.  They  are  not  now  so  completely  negligent 
in  their  attention  to  objects  of  real  value  ;  far  from  it — 
family  interests,  the  pursuit  of  wealth  or  ambition,  and 
worldly  cares,  are  now  their  objects  of  life  and  desire. 

And  now,  at  length.  Old  Age  advances. 

And  now,  at  length,  old  age  advances,  with  a  step  no 
longer  to  be  mistaken ;  one  after  anoOter  the  lights  of  Vanity 
Fair  are  disappearing  in  silence  and  in  gloom;  the  bustle 
of  the  gay  and  thoughtless  world  is  soon  to  fall  no  more 
upon  our  ears,  but  to  be  the  portion  of  those  who  are  just 
commencing,  as  they  once  did,  its  wearisome  search  after 
happiness. 

Now,  if  ever,  we  may  expect  that  the  lesson  not  taught 
\n  youth,  nor  learnt  in  middle  age,  will  at  las i  come  home, 
and  eternal  concerns  at  length  be  the  main  object  of 
earnest  attention.  Alas  !  nothing  of  the  kind !  There  are 
still  appropriate  good  qualities,  the  presence  of  much  which 
calms  disquietude  and  satisfies  the  requisitions  of  them- 
selves and  those  around  them  ;  they  must  now  be  indulgent 
of  the  frailties  and  follies  of  youth,  remembering  that  when 
young  they  shared  the  same. 

"Ye   must  be  born   again."- John  iii.,  3-8. 

IS    Tti/S  BEING   BORN   AGAIN? 

But.  is  this  that  dread  of  sin.  that  life  of  holiness  and 

heavenly  desires,  that  advancing  from  strength  to  strength, 

that  life  of  dedication,  which  marks  the  true  Christian  ? 

Is  this  all    that  is  implied  in  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord,  the 

"  being  barn  again,"  without  which  no  man  can  see  God,  or 

enter  into   His  Kingdom.'     Is  this  all   that  is  implied  in 

being  "  Created  anew  after  God,  in  righteousness  and  true 

holiness?"     "If  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he 

is  ffffne  of  His!'     Romans  viii.,  9.      Is  this  all  we  have  to 

encourage   in    as   the    hope  that  our   names   are   written 
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in  the  Book  nf  Life?  Youth,  with  its  waniiih  and  inex- 
perience, its  follies  and  its  temptations,  bein^  over,  we 
may,  indeed,  live  many  years  decent,  sober,  respectable, 
and  even  useful  members  of  Socicly :  but  unless  we  have 
known  soniflhiny  of  a  conscious  cominj;  to  Christ,  at  some 
time  or  other  of  our  lives,  a  conscious  acceptance  of  Him, 
and  a  resolve  to  be  His  and  .serve  Him  forever; — unless 
wc  have  not  been  merely  content  to  struggle  successfully 
with  cne  m.irked  sin,  but,  undismayed  with  the  prospect, 
and  in  dependence  upon  Divine  a.-uii»taiice.  have  resolved 
tu  overcome  an  entire  sitifitl  nature,  and  become  renewed 
after  God's  own  image ; — unless  wc  have  experienced  the 
gradual  death  of  sin,  which,  with  mauj/  an  ebb  and  Jlow.  at 
last  makes  certaiu  progress  ; — unless,  at  some  time  or  other 
in  our  lives,  we  have  known  what  it  wa*  Xofiy  to  Christ,  as 
those  in  extreme  peril  from  sin  and  misery,  and  have  been 
accepted  and  forgiven  by  Him,  shall  wc  not  find  that  wc 
have  been  building  upon  the  sand? 

Bun.niNG  ON  THE  Sand. 

If  all  this  seems  to  us  strange,  and  extravagant,  and 
unreal  (unreal  in  the  sense  in  which  our  houses,  and  land, 
and  families,  and  friends  are  real},  surely  wc  should  ponder 
the  Truth  as  expressed  in  that  Hook  whose  Author  ra««or 
lie.  that  we  may  live  thus  for  many  years,  respectably 
and  creditably,  po>S4!ssing  large  powers  of  mind  ;  with  deep 
knowledge  of  earthly,  and  even  some  of  spiritual  things ; 
enjoying  the  friendship  and  love  of  many,  and  possessing 
qualities  worthy  of  their  regard,  and  whicli  even  our 
enemies  cannot  fail  to  respect,  and  finally  our  names  may 
be  spoken  of,  in  after  times,  as  those  who  did  worthily  in 
their  day  and  tjcncration : — and  yet  wc  may  find,  when 
this  Earth  with  all  its  concerns  shall  have  closed  for  ever  its 
mournful,  and  yet  glorious  history,  and  shall  have  passed 
■way,  as  a  thousand  'worlds  may  have  already  passed  away 
In  Infinite  space,  and  in  Infinite  time,  that  in  all  these 
things  in  which  wc  were  so  far  superior  to  the  sinful  and 
miserable  around  us.  wc  served  oursehies  alone,  and  not 
Him  who  died  for  us. 

Wc  may  find  that  we  have  had  our  good  things  in  this 
life,  and  shall  find  that  there  remains  now  nothing  more; 
the  talents  He  committed  to  us,  by  which  wc  rose  superior 
to  multitudes  sunk  in  ignorance  aitd  sin.  kept  us,  indeed, 
from  hurtful  and  disreputable  vices,  enabled  us  to  live  a 
Jiappy.  and  "successful,"  life,  but  brought  fottlv  no  JruitVi 
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Him — were  ncvtr  employed  consciously  in  His  service,  in 
order  that  the  words  of  loving  welcome  might  he  ours, 
"  Thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  enter  thou  into 
the  joy  of  tliy  Lord." 

Wc  may  find — having  no  interest  in  Christ,  never  having 
entered  by  the  strait,  and  narrow,  way  into  His  fold— that 
to  sinners  iiuch  as  we  arc  tlic  door  of  eternal  life  must  be 
for  ever  closed.  And  the  agony  is  neither  to  be  evnaivgd 
of,  nor  mitUrstopd,  When  God  and  Chri:it  hav€  passtd  aiuay 
for  ever,  and  we  left  to  go  out  into  Eternity,  unchanged, 
unholy,  unsanctified,  and  unsaved ; — to  ponder  upon  that 
loss  sa  vnst.  sa  aivftil.  that  it  will  take  an  EUnsity  to  under' 
itand,  and  an  Et^uity  to  dcphrt ! 

Be  wise  in  time. 

To  some  older  Reader — who  may— perchance,  take  up 
a  book  intended  for  the  Young. — the  shades  of  evening 
are  stretching  o'er  the  landscape, — the  Sun  of  your  life's 
Summer  is  fast  sinking  in  the  VV'cst  I  You  have  seen  the 
Comrades  of  your  early  days  go  down, — one,  after  another, — 
to  the  silent  tomb !  You  have  seen  one  Jovcd  Relative, 
after  rttftf/Zwr— laid  out — in  the  cold,  white,  raystciy  of 
Death  !  And  how  many  a  so-called  "  Wealthy,"  and 
"Successful,"  man, — is  going  out  into  Elcrnity  unsaved  ? 

"  In  niy  early  life  /,  too,  had  my  calls  to  Piety  and 
Religion. — but  I  slighted  them  I  The  faithful  God, — the 
precious  Saviour,— came  humbly  knocking  at  my  door  too, 
rn  days  that  long  since  are  over,  and  are  gone !  But  I 
wished  to  be  a  wealthy  man, — I  slighted  many  Convic- 
tions 1  I  grasped — for  many  a  year — the  treasures  of  a 
dying  World,  but  I  missed  the  tide,  it  was  God's  will  should 
have  borni:  me  to  my  Heavenly  home!  1  seized, — for 
many  a  year, — the  riches  and  the  pleasures  of  a  Phantom 
World !  I  grasped  Earth's  Dmtgkill, — but  I  missed  the 
Starr)'  Crown  I "  Reader  I  be  wise. — before  Death  comes 
XaUteel    Rcadcrl  be  icw  before  ETERNITY; 
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THE   INDIAN'S   REVENGE. 

cjCHERE  was  a  man,  named  Warrington,  who  lived  on 
j|  the  confines  of  an  American  Forest. 
i|  I  His  house  was  made  of  logs,  and  pleasantly  situated 
7  in  a  small  valley,  by  the  side  of  a  little  river.  It  was 
seven  miles  from  the  dwelling  of  any  white  person,  and  the 
road  to  the  nearest  settlement  lay  through  the  thick  forest. 

But  although  Mr.  Warrington  dwelt  in  a  place  so  lonely, 
he  did  not  feel  his  solitude. 

He  had  a  wife  and  two  children ;  these  he  loved  very 
much,  and  they  saved  him  from  feeling  that  he  was  alone. 

Of  the  children  the  eldest  was  a  girl,  Laura,  nine  years 
old  ;  the  other,  John,  a  little  boy  of  seven.  They  were  very 
pretty  children,  and,  what  is  better,  were  very  good ; 
Laura,  only,  being  rather  too  fond  of  wandering  in  the 
woods.  Not  far  from  Mr.  Warrington's  house  there  was  an 
Indian,  by  name  Shaumut.  He  lived  in  a  small  hut  made 
of  the  branches  of  trees,  covered  with  red  turf.  He  was  on 
the  whole,  a  good  and  friendly  man  ;  though,  like  the  other 
Indians,  he  dwelt  in  the  forest,  and  lived  in  a  wild  and 
sav^e  manner. 

Now  it  happened  that  two  bad  white  men,  who  lived  at 
the  settlement,  seven  or  eight  miles  from  Mr.  Warrington's, 
knowing  that  he  lived  aione,  determined  to  rob  him  of 
what  they  could  get. 

Accordingly,  one  night  they  came  into  his  house,  and 
carried  off  several  articles  of  considerable  value  in  the 
estimation  of  a  settler.  The  whole  family  being  asleep,  and 
the  log  hut  being  but  insecure,  they  escaped  in  safety. 

The  thieves  now  went  towards  Shaumut's  Hut,  taking 
care  to  drop  one  or  two  of  the  things  as  they  passed  along  ; 
for,  being  known  as  bad  characters  by  the  whole  settle- 
ment, they  had  hit  upon  this  expedient  of  getting  the 
Indian  to  be  suspected  of  the  robbery.  When  the  morning 
came  the  robbery  was  discovered. 

It  was  then  the  custom  to  lay  every  misfortune  upon  the 
Indians,  and  every  crime  that  was  committed  was  set 
down  to  the  red  man.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  Mr. 
Warrington  should  impute  the  robbery  to  them.  After 
thinking  of  it  a  little  time,  he  resolved  to  go  to  Shaumut, 
and  see  if  he  could  discover  the  truth. 
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lile  he  was  on  his  way  l>c  stumbled  on  one  of  the 
articles  which  the  rogues  had  dropped  ;  and  as  it  was  in  a 
path  which  led  but  to  the  red  man's  hut,  he  did  not  care  t< 
go  there  alone,  being  now  convinced  that  Shaumut  had' 
been  the  thief. 

He  repaired  at  once  to  the  white  settlement,  and  told 
people  what  had  happened.  All  agreed  that  the  Indii 
was  the  robber,  and  none  were  more  sure  of  it  than  the  tvfO 
white  men  who  had  themieives  comniitlcd  the  crime 
I  It  was  determined  that  Shaumut  should  be  instantly 
^punished ;  and  four  men,  armed  with  guns,  returned  with 
Mr,  Warrington  to  his  house,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
this  scheme  into  execution. 

They  wailed  until  it  was  dark,  and  then  repaired  to  the 
scene  of  action.  Shaumut's  house  as  I  said  before,  con- 
sisted of  sticks  covered  with  sods.  It  was  a  kind  of  hut 
called  a  "  Wigwam." 

In  a  wigwam  there  is  no  door,  but  the  Indians  pass  in 
and  out  through  a  small  hole,  by  creeping  on  their  hands' 
and  knees.  It  was  about  ten  o'clock,  on  a  summer's 
evening,  that  Warrington  and  his  companions  surrounded 
the  red  man's  VVigu-am.  The  Indian  and  hi.%  wife  and 
three  children  were  already  asleep.  Not  thinking  of  danger, 
Ul<y  were  all  reposing  on  their  bear-skin  beds,  enjoying 
their  rest,  which  the  labours  of  hunting  and  Ashing,  in 
which  their  lives  were  passed,  made  doubly  sweet. 

Suddenly  the  silence  of  the  night  was  broken  by  the 
sound  of  a  musket.  Shaumut  heard  the  noise,  and  creeping 
out  of  his  wigwam,  was  met  by  Mr  Warrington.  who>] 
charged  him  with  the  theft-  Shaumut  denied  the  charge, 
"  Tlieft,"*  said  he.  "  is  the  white  man's  crime  ;  the  red  man's 
hand  may  wield  the  tomahawk,  or  pull  the  bowstring,  but 
hb  fingers  cannot  steal." 

But,  in  spite  of  his  declaration,  Warrington  and  his  friends 
believed  the  poor  Indian  was  guilty;  it  was  true  they  could 
find  none  of  the  stolen  articles  anywhere  about  his  wigwam, 
but  what  so  easy  as  to  hide  or  bur>'  them  ?  They,  therefore, 
drove  him  and  his  family  from  tlieir  home,  and  tlicn  set  it 
on  fire.  At  the  same  time  they  told  the  Indian  to  leave 
that  place,  and  never  to  return  to  it.  Thus  the  poor  red 
man  was  forced  to  sec  his  dwelling-place  consumed,  his  wife 
and  children  without  a  shelter,  and  his  own  name  branded 
with  crime.    But,  like  all  Indians — silent — he  said  nothing. 

He  gloomily  plunged  into  the  forest,  and  followed  by  his 
family,  disappeared  from  the  little  Valley  where  he  Vv^A  w> 
\wi%  dwell. 
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Some  time  had  passed  away,  and  the  events  which  I  have 
related  were  almost  forgotten.  Shaumut  had  never  re- 
appeared, and  it  was  supposed  he  had  gone  away  to  the 
Far  West. 

One  day  that  Summer,  it  was  necessary  for  Mr.  Warring- 
ton and  his  wife  to  go  to  the  Settlement  which  I  have 
already  mentioned.  They  set  out  early  in  the  morning, 
with  the  intention  of  returning  at  night 

Having  given  strict  charge  to  their  children  to  remain  at 
home,  they  felt  no  anxiety,  but  went  on  their  long  walk 
with  light  hearts. 

They  had  not  been  long  gone  when  the  children,  feeling 
dull  in  the  house,  proposed  to  each  other  to  play  in  the 
Woods  near  ;  for,  though  their  parents  had  told  them  to  stay 
at  home,  they  would  go  but  a  very  little  way,  and  keep  the 
hut  in  sight.  But  the  day  was  very  pleasant;  the  wild  fruit 
and  nuts  were  in  abundance  ;  the  large  butterflies  (not  like 
those  in  England,  but  several  inches  across  the  wings)  of 
lovely  colours  were  flitting  about ;  the  squirrels  eating  the 
nuts  were  leaping  from  bough  to  bough ;  and  the  birds 
occasionally  filled  the  forest  with  their  voices.  And  thus  it 
was  that  the  two  children  wandered  on,  and  spent  two  or 
three  hours,  insensibly  going  further  from  their  home, 
They,  now,  however,  determined  to  return.  But  though 
they  walked  for  some  time  they  saw  no  trace  of  their  home, 
for  they  had  missed  their  way !  They  wandered  about  for 
some  time,  and  neither  dared  to  tell  each  other  that  they 
were  lost !  But  at  length  they  looked  into  each  other's 
faces,  and  began  to  cry.  For  some  time  they  remained  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree,  lamenting  their  disobedience,  and  express- 
ing their  anxiety  to  each  other  ;  but  by-and-by  they  arose, 
and,  excited  by  their  fears,  they  walked  on  as  fast  as  the 
thick  trees  and  bushes  would  permit.  A  recent  writer, 
Mr.  Bates,  thus  describes  these  immense  forests  of  America: 
— "The  few  sounds  of  birds  are  of  that  pensive  character 
which  intensifies  the  feeling  of  solitude,  rather  than  imparts 
a  source  of  life  and  cheerfulness  in  these  trackless  wilds. 
Sometimes  in  the  midst  of  the  stillness  a  sudden  yell  or 
scream  will  startle  one,  as  some  defenceless  fruit-eating 
animal  is  pounced  upon  by  a  tiger-cat  or  stealthy  boa-con- 
strictor. Morning  and  evening  the  howling  monkeys  make 
a  most  harrowing  noise,  under  which  it  is  impossible  to  keep 
one's  usual  spirits.  Often  in  the  still  hours  of  mid-day,  a 
sudden  crash  will  be  heard  resounding  through  the  wilder- 
ness, as  some  great  bough  or  entire  tree  falls  to  the  ground. 
There  are  besides  many  sounds  which  it  is  impossible  to 
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counl  for;  and  I  found  the  Indian  natives  generally  as 
much  at  a  loss  in  this  respect  as  myself.  Sometimes  a 
sound  is  heard  like  the  clang  ofan  iron  bar  against  a  hollow 
tree,  or  a  piercing  cry  rends  the  air;  these  arc  not  repeated, 
and  the  succeeding  silence  tends  to  heighten  the  unpleasant 
{inpre<»ion  they  produce  on  the  mind.  With  the  natives  it 
is  always  the  'Cunipia,'  or  Spirit  of  the  Forest,  which 
pixDduces  all  sounds  they  are  unable  to  explain." 

It  was  into  the  depths  of  such  a  forest  that  poor  Laura 
and  John  wandered  for  three  days,  living  on  nuts  and  wild 
fruit  One  night  overcome  witli  fatigue,  they  sat  down, 
and  both  of  them  wept  bitterly.  Seated  by  the  side  of  a 
rock,  and  folded  in  each  other's  arms,  they  fell  asleep.  So 
quiet  were  they,  that  a  bird  alighted  on  Laura's  shoulder, 
early  in  the  morning,  and  commenced  his  song,  thus  awaken- 
ing her  and  her  brother.  For  a  moment  they  could  not 
recollect  where  they  were ;  on  looking  round  they  saw  the 
thick  woods,  and  remembered  their  dreary  situation. 
I  While  hesitating  what  course  to  pursue  this  day,  they 
beard  a  crackling  in  the  leaves,  as  tf  someone  approached. 
Their  first  feding  was  of  joy,  for  the  children  believed  it  was 
their  father  coming  to  their  relief;  but  what  was  their  terror 
to  perceive  a  huge  black  Hear  approaching  them,  which, 
startled  by  their  scream,  made  a  pause  at  the  unusual  noise. 
The  children  fled  through  the  forest,  through  the  tangled 
branches  of  the  trees  ;  and  the  Bear,  recovering  his  surprise. 
snuflTed  the  air  for  a  few  moments,  and  followed  after  them 
through  the  thick  bushes.  The  children  heard  his  gruff 
panting,  snuffing,  .^nd  growling  ;  but  the  branches  tore  their 
anns  and  legs,  and  they  at  last  came  to  a  stand.  The  Bear, 
rendered  bold  by  hunger,  opened  his  arms  and  settled  him- 
self, for  a  leap  and  the  death-hug.  When,  at  the  same 
moment,  a  bough  or  two  were  moved  on  one  side — the 
barrel  of  a  gun  protruded  from  a  tree  close  by — and  a  shot 
itns  fired.  The  Bear  fell,  and  after  a  few  struggles,  died. 
At  the  same  time,  an  Indian  came  rapidly  up  to  them,  and 
to  their  dismay  proved  to  be  no  other  than  Shaumut. 
Knowing  what  had  happened  between  her  father  and  hioi, 
Laura,  even  at  her  age.  felt  alarmed  at  what  the  red  man 
might  do.  But  we  snail  sec  that  the  Indian's  revenge  was 
of  a  different  nature  to  that  expected. 

I  must  now  tell  you  that  the  Parents  of  the  children  had 
returned  at  evening,  and  found  their  home  vacant.  In  vain 
did  they  call,  and  search  the  nearest  woodsw  and  call  from 
every  little  hill  in  the  valley.  The  night  was  s^ent  i«, ft\i\t.- 
teaa  aearcb ;  but,  though  men  from  the  scUAcment  &5s\sV&^ 
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the  disconsolate  parents,  days  passed,  and  still  the  children ' 
were  not  to  be  found.  The  Parents  were  sitting,  after 
another  sleepless  night,  at  the  door  of  their  hut,  when  sud- 
denly Shaumut  came  out  of  the  woods  with  Laura  and  John. 
He  stood  apart,  and  witnessed  the  meeting  of  the  parents 
with  their  childrcn.  When  the  first  kisses  and  tears  were 
over,  the  Indian  came  up  to  Mr.  Warrington,  and  nAitl : — 

"  White  man,  listen !  Von  supposed  I  had  done  you 
wrong.  You  were  miitakcn-  Hut  still  you  set  my  wigwam 
on  fire,  and  sent  me  and  my  family  to  seek  a  home  beneath 
the  cold  shelter  of  the  oak  I  You  drove  me  from  the  land 
of  my  fathers,  by  hestowing  on  nic  the  name  of  robber  and 
thief.  A  red  man  does  rot  complain,  liehold  a  red  man's 
revenge  I  J  met  your  children  in  the  wilderness.  I  could 
have  carried  them  away,  and  made  /tf//r  heart  desolate,  as 
you  have  made  tnifig,  but  1  did  not  do  it.  I  was  leaving 
this  place,  to  journey  towards  the  sun;  but  I  have  returned 
to  bring  your  children  back.  I  have  brought  them  /<3r  ! 
I  restore  them  to  you — and  now  I  say  farewell ! " 

The  red  man  turned  away ;  and  before  Mr.  Warrington 
could  make  any  reply,  the  Indian  was  lost  amid  the  tliick 
branches  of  the  treed. 

Some  time  after,  the  two  white  men  who  had  committed 
the  theft,  were  di.scovered  by  one  of  the  stolen  articles, 
which  they  had  not  disposed  of  with  the  rest,  al  a  diittant 
settlement,  and  were  given  up  to  justice.  Convicted  for 
other  offences,  one  of  them  confes.scd  the  theft.  But.  though 
Mr.  Warrington  made  many  efforts,  he  never  learned  any- 
thing of  Shaumut  again,  for  the  good  Indian  had  left 
those  parts,  never  to  return. 

"If  ye(c>t^<r«  not  men  th«ir  ■rufMuM,  nelllicr  will  your  lIcavMiiy 
Fotber  for^ve  jrour  tretpasus." 
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♦*  Vah  I  there  jocs  Old  Sltinflim  !  " 
CHAPTER   11. 


CHARITY. 

iN  the  southern  part  of  France  is  a  large  city  called  Mar- 
's ftcillcs  :  here  there  once  lived  a  man  named  Guizon  ;  he 
"■  was  always  busy,  and  seemed  vcrj'  ;)nvious  to  amass 
J^  money,  both  by  his  industry  and  his  frujjalily.  He  was 
poorly  clad,  and  his  food  was  of  the  siinptcsl  and  cheapest 
kind;  he  lived  alone,  and  denied  himself  all  the  luxuries 
and  many  of  the  comforts  of  life.  He  wa.s  honest  and  faith- 
ful, never  attempting  to  defraud  others,  and  always  exact 
in  performing  his  promi.scs ;  yet  the  people  of  Marseilles 
thought  he  wa.«  n  miser,  and  they  held  him  in  {jreat  con- 
tempt. As  he  passed  along  the  streets,  the  rich  looked  on 
htm  with  scorn,  while  the  poor  hUited  and  hooted  at  him. 
I£ven  the  boys  would  cry  out.  "There  goes  old  Skinflint," 
But  the  old  man  bore  all  this  insult  with  gentleness  and 
patience.  Day  by  day  he  went  to  his  labour,  and  day  by 
day  as  he  pasM,-d  through  the  streets  he  wa.s  saluted  with 
inters  and  taimls.  Thus  time  pa.sscd  on.  and  poor  old 
Guiron  was  now  more  th.in  eighty  yeari  of  age.  But  he 
still  continued  the  same  persevering  industry,  still  lived  \n. 
the  same  savinig  simple  manner  as  before.    TKqm^  Ve  ■«*& 
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now  bent  almost  double,  and  his  hair  was  thin  and  while  as 
snow ;  though  his  knees  tottered  as  he  went  along  the 
street,  still  the  rude  jokes  of  the  crowd  would  follow  him, 
"Yah  I  there  goes  the  old  Skinflint ! "  Rut  at  length  the  old 
man  died ;  and  it  was  found  that  he  had  heaped  t<^ethcr, 
in  gold  and  silver,  3  sum  equal  to  forty  thousand  pounds. 
On  looking  over  his  papers,  his  will  was  found,  in  which 
were  the  following  words:  "I  was  once  poor,  and  I  observed 
that  the  poor  people  of  Marseilles  sulTcred  extremely  for 
the  want  of  pure  fresh  water.  Having  no  family,  I  have 
devoted  my  life  to  the  saving  of  a  sum  of  money  sufRcicnt 
to  build  an  aqueduct  to  supply  the  poor  of  the  city  of 
Marseilles  with  pure  water,  so  that  the  poorest  may  have 
a  full  supply," 

Let  U3  be  very  careful  how  we  judge  from  appearances, 
and  act  uncharitably  in  ridiculing  or  denouncing  those  who 
live  differently  from  what  we  do,  and  who  seem  to  us  to  be 
narrow-minded  and  selfish. 

For  years  this  good  old  man  had  borne  the  scoffs  and 
taunts  of  the  senseless  mob.  Fixed  upon  one  noble  pur- 
pose, he  led  a  life  of  pcnur)'  and  self-denial,  and  died  at 
last  friettdUss.  despised,  and  ahue.  But  his  noble  object 
was  accomplished,  and  when  he  was  gone,  marij'  a  wreath 
of  flowers,  and  mattj/  a  tear  were  dropped  upon  the  old 
man's  gravel 

We  may  find  in  judging,  and  condemning  one  who  does 
not  live  as  we  do,  that  ^vc  have  been  condemning  one  far 
better,  and  far  nobler,  than  ourseh^es. 
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ciN  a  Village  at  the  foot  of  Siiowdon,  the  well-known 
M  mountain  in  North  Wales,  there  h  a  tradition  that 
M  IJcwollyn,  son-in-law  to  King  John,  had  a  residence  in 
.*  that  neighbourhood.  The  king,  it  is  said,  had  presented 
him  with  one  of  the  finest  greyhounds  in  England,  of  the 
Highland  or  Scotch  breed,  named  "Gelert"  Llewellyn 
one  day  on  going  out  to  hunt,  called  all  his  dogs  together ; 
but  his  favourite  greyhound  was  missine.  and  nowhere 
to  be  found.  He  bfew  his  horn  as  a  signal  for  the  chas^ 
and  still  Gelert  came  not.  Llewellyn  was  much  discon- 
certed at  the  hcedk-ssnc^  of  his  favourite,  but  at  length 
|Mirsucd  the  chase  without  him. 

For  want  of  Gelert  the  sport  was  limited;  and  tired  and 
disappointed  Llen'cllyn  returned  home  at  an  early  hour, 
when  the  first  object  that  presented  itself  to  him  was  Gelert, 
who  bounded  with  his  usual  transport  to  meet  his  master, 
having  his  lil)^  besmeared  with  blood.  Llewellyn  gated 
with  surprise  at  the  unusual  appearance  of  his  dog.  On 
going  into  the  apartment  where  he  had  \cft  'Vtts  van,  ■a.Tvi 
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heir  asleep,  he  found  the  bcd-clolhes  and  things  surround- 
ing the  cradle  all  in  conrusion,  and  stained  with  blood; 
the  cradle  being  overturned.  In  the  sudden  fit  of  ra^e  he 
hastily  concluded  that  the  dog  must  have  killed  his  boy ; 
and  giving  vent  to  it.  without  a  moment's  reflection,  he 
plunged  his  sword  to  the  hilt  through  Gclcrt's  side.  Tlic 
noble  animal  fell  at  his  feel,  uttering  dying  moans  and 
nuiear'ouring  to  tick  his  masters  hand;  his  cries  at  the 
same  moment  awakening  the  child,  who  was  safely  sleeping 
beneath  a  mingled  heap  of  clothes,  while  close  by  lay  a 
huge  Wolf,  covered  with  gore,  which  the  faithful  and  gallant 
Hound  had  followed  into  the  chamber  and  destroyed! 
Llewellyn,  sniiLteii  with  sorrow  and  remorse  for  his  rash 
and  frantic  deed,  which  ha<i  deprived  him  of  an  animal  he 
could  ftcver  expect  to  replace,  did  ail  that  was  left  to  com- 
memorate his  fidelity,  and  unhappy  fate.  The  place  to 
this  day  ts  called  "  IJcth-Gclcrt,"  or  "the  grave  of  the 
Hound." 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


DISCONTENT. 

^HE  following  fable  by  MiM  Jane  Taylor  was  meant  to 
encourage  those  who  ar«  apt  to  luok  too  much  at  the 
Jl  labours  aitil  difficulties  in  advance,  instead  of  remcm- 
7   bcring  that  the  present  day's  work  is  easy  to  pcrfonn, 
^and  k  is  with  the  present  alone  that  we  have  to  do. 

An  Old  Clock  that  had  stood  fifty  years  in  a  Farmer's 
kitchen  without  giving  its  owner  any  cause  of  complaint, 
early  one  Summer's  morning,  before  the  family  wa^i  stirring, 
suddenly  stapprd !     Upon  this,  the  dial  plate  (if  wc  may 
credit  the  fable!    changed    countenance   with    alarm;    the 
wdghts  hung  speechless;    the  hands  felt  it  impossible  to 
fimlicale  the  right  time.      Each  member  feH  very  much  dis- 
posed to  lay  the  blame  on  the  others.      At  length  the  dial 
plate  instituted  a  formal  inquiry  throughout  the  works  as 
P  to  the  cause  of  the  stagnation;  when  Hands,  Wheels.  Chains. 
;  and  Weights,  protested  their  innocence,  and  the  Citifiper  wa.s 
especially  loud  in  its  denial;  but  now  a  faint  tick  was  heard 
from  below  from  the  Pendulum,  who  thus  spoke  :  "  1  confess 
[myself  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  the  present  stoppage,  and 
[am   willing,   for  the  general   satisfaction,   to    assign   my 
[rcasofUL     The  truth  is,  that  I  am  tired  of  ticking,.'' 
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Upon  this  the  Old  Clock  became  so  enraged  that  it  was 
upon  the  point  of  striking  ! 

"'Lazy  thing!"  exclaimed  the  dial-plate,  holding  up 
both  its  hands. 

"  Very  good  !  "  replied  the  Pendulum.  "  It  is  vastly  easy 
for  you,  Mrs.  Dial,  who  have  always,  as  every  one^novvs,  set 
yourself  up  above  me — it  is  easy  for  you,  I  say,  to  accuse 
other  people  of  laziness !  You,  who  have  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  stare  people  in  the  face,  and  to  amuse  yourself 
with  all  that  goes  on  in  the  kitchen  !  Think,  I  beg  of  you, 
how  you  would  like  to  be  shut  up  for  life  in  this  dark  closet,  • 
and  swing  backwards  and  forwards,  year  after  year,  as  I  do." 
"As  to  that,"  said  the  Dial,  "Is  there  not  a  window  in 
your  house  on  purpose  for  you  to  look  through  ?  " 

"  For  all  that,"  resumed  the  Pendulum,  "  It  is  very  dark 
here ;  and  although  there  is  a  window,  I  dare  not.  as  you 
all  know,  stop  even  for  an  instant  to  look  out ;  besides,  I 
am  really  weary  of  my  way  of  life ;  and.  if  you  please, 
I  will  tell  you  how  I  took  this  disgust  at  my  employment 
This  morning  I  happened  to  be  calculating  how  many 
times  I  should  have  to  tick  in  the  course  of  the  next 
twenty-four  hours.  Perhaps  some  of  you,  above  there,  can 
give  me  the  exact  sum  .' " 

The  minute  hand,  being  QUICK  AT  FIGURES,  instantly 
replied,  "  Eighty-six  thousand,  four  hundred,  times." 

"  Exactly  so."  replied  the  Pendulum  ;  "  well.  I  appeal  to 
you  all,  if  the  thought  of  this  was  not  enough  to  fatigue 
one  ?  And  when  I  began  to  multiply  the  stroke  of  one 
day  by  those  of  Months  and  Years,  can  any  one  bonder 
that  I  felt  discouraged  at  the  prospect ;  so  after  a  good 
deal  of  reasoning,  and  hesitation,  thinks  I  to  myself,  '  I'll 
STOP.' " 

The  Dial  on  this  replied  : — "  Dear  Mr.  Pendulum,  I  am 
really  astonished  that  such  a  useful,  industrious,  person  as 
yourself,  should  have  been  overcome  by  this  sudden  sug- 
gestion. Holding  the  important  position  you  do,  you  should 
remember  that  we  are  really  dependent  upon  your  ful- 
filling the  duties  of  your  post,  as  it  rests  with  you  whether 
we  obtain,  and  merit,  the  attachment,  and  confidence,  of 
Mankind,  or  are  brought  into  disgrace.  The  consciousness 
of  how  much  depends  opon  your  exertions,  how  little  we 
can  do  without  you,  deserves  your  deepest  consideration. 
It  is  true  you  have  done  a  great  deal  of  work  in  your  time. 
So  have  we  all,  and  are  likely  to  do  ;  but  although  this  may 
fatigue  us  to  lAink  of,  the  question  is  whether  it  will  fatigue 
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tts  to  DO  it    Would  you.  now.  do  mc  the  favour  to  give 
about  half-a-dozcn  strokes  to  illustrate  my  argument  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  Pendulum,  (who  to  do  him  justice, 
was  always  susceptible  to  good  and  straigktfonvard  move- 
ments, and  who  had  hitherto  been  remarkable  for  his 
UHiform  and  ■uvll-regulaUd  conduct.)  And  he  ticked  six 
times  at  his  usual  pace.  "Now,"  resumed  the  Dial,  "  may 
I  be  allowed  to  enquire  if  that  exertion  was  at  all  fatiguing 

»or  disagreeable  to  you  ?  " 
"  Not  in  tlie  least,"  replied  the  Pendulum  ;  "  it  is  not  of 
•ix  strokes  that  I  complain,  nor  sixty,  but  of  MILLIONS." 
"  Very  good,"  replied  the  Dial ;  "  but  let  mc  ask  you  to 
remember,  what  I  think  you  have  forgotten,  that  although 
you  may  think  of  .i  million  strokes  in  an  instant,  you  arc 
re<iuircd  to  execute  but  one,  and  that  howe^'er  often  you 
may  hereafter  have  to  swing,  a  moment  wilt  always  be 
given  you  to  swing  in." 

"  Well,  this  consideration  staggers  me,  I  confess,"  said 

t)ie  Pendulum. 

^K      "  Tlicn  may  we  not  hope,"  resumed  the  dial-plate,  "  that 

^rwe  shall  all  return  at  once  to  our  work  ?  For  though  we 

may  stand  still,  we  must  remember  that  time  goes  on  the 

same." 

Upon  this  the  Weights,  who  had  never  themselves,  been 

accused  of //^'A/ conduct,  used  all  tlieir  influence, — throwing 

their  weight  into  the  scale.     The  I'cndulum  f;ave  way.  and 

began  to  wag  once  more;  when,  with  one  accord,  the  wheels 

be^n  to  turn,  the  hands  to  move,  and  the  pendulum,  to  do 

it  justice,  ticked  as  loudly  as  ever;  while  a  beam  of  the 

rising  sun  tliat  streamed  through  the  hole  in  the  shutter  of 

the  kitchen  window,  shining  brightly  upon  the  dial-plate,  it 

brightened  up  as  if  nothing  had  been  the  matter. 

t  When  the  farmer  came  down  to  breakfast  that  morning, 

^bpon  looking  at  the  Clock  he  dcv:1arcd.  with  surprise,  that 

^m*"  His  watch  must  iiave  gained  nearly  half-an-hour  in  the 

night ! " 
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"  Here  I  Mn.  nijr  ladi  I  A  J&tk  Tac  of  ll»e  riclil  tml,  who  a  an  much  at 
home  in  ■  cap-foil  of  wind,  u  urn:  of  Moihet  Cnrys  Chickenti.  Goi  iMhorc  at 
UKi  uJtet  having  been  twdvv  months  tn  tlic  gi^xl  ibip  '  Spii&re.'  Spit  tire  ! 
V««  !  »h*  did,  and  reJ-hot  balls  toiiietim««  ;  or  t\iit,  I  winpoie,  ol<!  t.nglnnil, 
mighl,  l.v  this  linic,  hive  liclorfred  lo  Mon'iCi-r  the  Freiicfinuin  I" 

The  oM  Typ!;  iif  S«imiiii,  wiili  ilip  *  I'iyiail,'-  ibc  lifiyi  of  \V(M>J«n  '  Three 
D«ken,' — 'the  I'lrMgniig,'— KlogKinE,  _  'fc-,^ 

— Nclwn.— Gtt^.— anil  Ulory  I  Whnt 
a  cuntraal,  <lu  ilic  tciciiiifti:  Ironcliul*,  of 
our  il.ij, —rc-WBiWini;  iu  tlkcir  iiiicriuis 
the  ^V□fk1shQp■  of  Woolwich  Artenal, 
rather  limn  Shipn,  — preseat  to  lh«  oM 
Navy  I 

Faitunmd}',— what  wiih  NanI 
SchooU,  Tramine  Shi]". 
TcrapciAHCc,  Snilotj' 
H(iinc»,     hq^     infimlelf 

tlwl-)!  of  the  'J.ncl(  Tar' 

in   oat    Naii-y  nf    1891, 

pteMftiii      er<n     k 

([rcoier  cniuniKi,  to 

ihai  uf  i))c  ncclcci- 

ed   S«ilof,   In   ihcu:! 

old,   (lailti  boAthcn,  r 

limrt '.  ,,^^^^^^^^ 


■'  itos." 
Tie  "Spitfire"  Inffing  up  ftgaiiul  the  Bretie. 
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seldom  been' 
the    case    of 
Volney   was 
lishfrman  of 


CHAPTER  V. 

[THE  BRAVE  SAILOR  HOV.— VOLNEY  BECKKER. 
OF  IRELAND. 

"  Hmomr  thy  Fubfr  sncl  ihjr  MMhct.' 

w.  KROISM  in  a  humble  state  of  life  has 
M\  more  remarkably  exemplified  than  in 
flj  Volney  Bccltner,  an  Irish  Sailor  Boy. 
'y  bom  in  Londonderry,  his  father  being  a 
that  place.  a,nd  so  poor,  that  he  did  not  possess  the  means 
of^vtng  the  boy  a  regular  school  education.  Wliat  young 
Volney  lost  in  this  respect.  ho\vcver,  was  in  some  degree 
compensatcvl  for  by  his  father's  instructions.  These  how- 
ever, of  course  related  principally  to  a  seafaring  life,  in 
which  courage  in  encountering  dangers,  generosity  of  dis- 
position, and  promptness  in  all  cases  of  emergency  are  so 
needful.  While  yet  a  child  his  father  taught  him  to  swim, 
and.  as  the  boy  grew  older,  used  to  tlirow  him  into  the  se*^ 
from  the  stem  of  his  boat,  and  encourage  him  to  sustaie 
himself  by  swimming  as  long  as  possible.  It  was  only 
when  the  boy  appeared  exhausted  and  in  danger  of  sinking, 
that  his  father  (a  noted  swimmer  himself)  would  reply  to 
his  remark — "I  don't  think  I  can  go  any  further,  Father" — 
by  helping  the  panting  boy  into  the  Bshing  smack.  It  was 
a  rough  life,  but  it  was  everything  to  young  Volney,  for  he 
was  thus,  from  the  cradle,  taught  to  brave  the  dangers  of  the 
sea,  and  become  an  adept  as  a  sailor.  It  is  said  that  at  six 
ircars  old  the  boy  could  swim  three  to  four  miles  out  from 
father's  smack  while  out  deep  sea  fishing,  and  would 
■not  return  until  completely  fatigued,  when  he  would  catch 
a  rope  thrown  out  to  him,  and  mount  safely  on  to  thedeck, 
lo  hear  his  father  say.  approvingly,  "That  was  a  good  swim,. 
Vol  -• "  The  father  and  the  son  had  the  greatest  affection] 
for  each  other  ;  but  the  former,  knowing  how  precarious  was] 
ie  trade  he  had  been  brought  up  to,  thought  it  better  that 
boy  should  be  placed  as  an  apprentice  in  a  Merchant 
^'essel,  that  he  might  have  a  better  chance  of  getting  on. 
The  young  sailor  boy  soon  rendered  himself  exceedingly 
t^eful ;  in  a  gale — when  the  wind  tore  the  sails,  and  made, 
ic  timbers  creak — the  squirrel  could  not  climb  willi  more 
jtlily,  crt-er  the  loftiest  trees,  than  did  Volney  along  the 
irds  ;  and.  in  the  fiercest  storm,  he  appeared  as  little 
jitated  on  the  highest  mast,  as  if  he  was  Vying  m  V\!> 
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isnug  little  hammock.    Once,  a  passenger  relates,  in  a  hurri- 
cane which  overlook  them,  something  had  gone  wrong  aloft  j^ 
there  was  danger  of  the  ship  being  "  taken  aback,"  an<" 
immediately    foundering ;   certain    ropes  had  become  en- 
tangled at  the  top  of  Che  tofCy  mainmast.     Who.  in  such  an] 
awful  Storm  wa.s  to  go  aloft  ?     Not  a  Sailor  volunteered 
they  knew  the  danger  amongst  these  loose  flapping  sailj 
and  swinging  booms !    The  Mate,  a  rough  powerful-looking 
man,  called  for  the  sailor  boy  Volncy.  who  was  below,  and^ 
|ordcrcd  the  boy  to  go  aloft !     The  Boy  glanced  upward— ■ 
then  at  the  resolute,  determined,  face  of  tiie  mate— pressed  " 
his  little  Scotch  cap  6nnly  on  his  head,  and,  with  a  kind  of 
sigh,  took  hold  of  the  rattlins,  and  (although    he  knew  the 
danger  33  well  as  the  mate  did)  without  another  word,  went 
up  with  a  will.     The  passenger  expostulated  with  the  mate 
for  ordering  tlie  gallant  boy  aloft  in  sucli  a  storm.    "  He 
could  never  come  down  alive !"    "  t  did  it  to  savt  our  iives," 
growled  out  the  rough  sailor  ;  "  if  we  were  '  taken  aback  '  at^ 
this  moment,  we  should  all  be  in  '  Davy  Jones'  locker'  ia^ 
ten  minutes  I      Wc  have  lost  men  overboard,  but  never  a 
Koy ;  they  are  lighter.    See  how  he  clings  on  like  a  .squirrel !" 
*•  I  do  hope  he  will  come  down  safe  "—continued  the  mate — 
his  eyes  anxiously  fixed  aloft  together  with  the  other  Sailors,  ^ 
"  He's  a  good  one  he  is !     We  should'nt  like  to  lose  him ! "    fl 

After  a  time  of  sickening  suspense  the  Boy  succeeded 
with  the  ropes— the  men  hauled  away  with  a  will — and  the 
Ihip  was  soon  "snugged,"  (as  the  saying  is  at  sea),  and  in 
reomparativc  safety.  Tlic  Boy  was  received  with  checra 
from  hi.s  shipmates,  and  the  rough  Mate  growled  out  a  fe\ 
words  of  honest  approval,  which  made  the  Boy's  6ne  fac 
glow  with  pleasure. 

A  sailor  boy  in  those  days  had  to  lead  a  hard  life ;  to  be 
led  with  biscuits  so  hard  that  they  had  to  be  cither  soaked, 
or  broken  with  a  hatchet ;  to  be  suddenly  awakened — from 
tiic  soundest  steep,  to  go  aluft  in  darkness  and  rain — .tuch^ 
was  the  life  of  Volney.     But  the  boy  soon  came  to  rcgardfl 
little  ordinary  toils  and  privations;  indeed,  with  it  all,  he^ 
enjoyed  perfect  health,  and  was  thus  free  from  the  diseases 
springing  from  idle  and  pampered  appetites. 

Although  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  a  good  educa-  j 
tion,   his  own    experience    had    rendered  him  intelligent,™ 
and  such  was  his  cleverness  and  trustworthiness  that  he  ™ 
was  judged  by  the  owners  to  be  worthy  of  promotion  in  the 
vessel,  and  received  double  the  usual  pay.    A  light-hearted, 
merry  boy,  he  was  always  ready  and  wilting  to  assist  his 
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iradcs.  and  soon  won  the  esteem  and  affection  of  all 
around  him.  An  occasion  at  length  arrived  when  ihe 
young  sailor  boy  performed  one  of  the  most  gallant 
actions  on  record. 

It    happened  that  during  one  of  the  voyages  the  ship 
made,  that  Volney's  father  was  also  on  board. 

Among  the  passenger*  was  a  little  girl,  the  daughter  of  a 
rich  American  merchant.     She  had  slipped  away  from  her. 
nurse,  who  was  ill  and  lying  down  in  the  cabin,  and  had  run' 
upon  deck.     The  boy  Volney  was  silting  by  his  Father,  and 
others  of  the  Crew,  on  the  forecastle,  when  the  little  girl,  in 
looking  over  the  side  of  the  vessel,  lost  her  footing  and  fell 

povcrboard.  the  vessel  giving  a  sudden  roll  to  starboard. 

f  The  quick  eye  of  Volney's  father,  who  was  at  the  moment 
relating  a  story  to  the  seamen  (who,  with  his  son  Volncy, 
now  a  fine  boy  of  fifteen,  were  listening  eagerly  to  him), 
saw  in  a  moment   what  had   happened,  and   without  a 

^noment's  hesitation  sprang  to  his  feet,  shouted  to  them  to 
'shorten  sail,"  and  throwing  off  his  coat,  dropped  over  the 

'side  into  the  sea,  in  a  few  powerful  strokes  had  reached  the 
little  girl,  as  she  was  sinking  ;  held  her  up  by  her  frock,  and. 
with  the  greatest  coolness,  supported  both  her  and  himsclfi 
in  tlie  water  till  assistance  should  reach  them.  All  would 
have  been  well,  for  he  was  a  powerful  and  noted  swimmer, 
and  the  action  was  nothing  to  some  of  his  performances, 
when,  whilst  he  was  swimming  with  one  hand  and  support- 
ing the  child  with  the  other,  he  perceived  that  horror  of  a 
seaman's,  a  pointed  black  fin,  at  a  short  di.stancc  advancing 
towards  them.  Oiugiana  was  suBicicnt ;  it  was  a  Shark, 
None  but  a  sailor  knows  the  danger  of  being  exposed  to 
these  monsters.  The  deep  sea  Shark  grows  to  an  immense 
size!  They  will  follow  a  vessel  for  days,  the  superstition 
amongst  sailors  being,  that  it  knou's  when  a  death  will  take] 
place  on  board,  and  waits  tilt  the  body  is  throv^'n  ovcr-[ 
boaid.  Much  more  probably  the  large  fish  is  attracted  by 
the  odds  and  ends  thrown  overboard  in  the  wake  of  &! 
vessel,  especially  when  a  number  of  emigrants  or  soldiers 
are  on  board,  and  the  cooks  arc  kept  constantly  employed. 
The  shark  ha-s  several  frightful  rows  of  teeth,  set  backwards 
like  a  saw.  and  pointed.  When  about  to  tear  its  prey,  it  is, 
>wever,  compelled  to  roll  half  over  lo  seize  it  in  its  mouth. 
\cn  one  of  these  monsters  has  been  caught  and  hauled 
upon  deck  it  will,  with  one  blow  of  its  tail,  make  tlie  ship 
:mblc  again.  The  seamen  cut  the  tail  off  with  a  hatchet, 
when,  after  a  length  of  time,  the  monster  may  at  len^U  ^ 
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killed  by  repeated  blows  and  stabs.  The  most  pc 
swimmer  is  of  course  entirely  helpless  in  the  water  before 
one  of  these  creatures,  which  grow  to  the  length  of  a  ship's 
boat.  Volncy's  father  knew  too  well  their  extrtme  ptrii ; 
he  shouted  loud !  His  voice  reached  one  faithful  ear,  that 
of  his  son  Volncyl  The  boy  knew  from  that  voice  of 
terror  that  something  had  itidetd  now  happened  !  He 
knew  his  Father  well !  In  many  a  sudden  dantjcr  had  the 
boy  seen  him.  He  had  sat  and  slept  by  his  Father  at  the 
helm — their  smack  caught  in  a  Gate  far  from  the  land — 
and,  through  the  dark  night,  his  Father's  skilful  arm  had 
guided  their  plunging  boat  \  saying  to  the  boy  when  he 
woke — "All  right.  Vol.,  we  shall  weather  it;  go  to  sleep' 
again ;"  and  the  little  fellow  would  kiss  his  Father,  and  drop 
off  to  .sleep  again,  feeling  perfectly  secure.  It  was  ^c  first 
ery  he  had  ever  heard  from  his  Father  in  danger.  The  Ship 
liad  been  turned,  a  boat  was  being  manned,  when  the  look- 
out man  raised  the  cry  of  a  "shark."  The  m.ite  at  once 
ordered  up  two  ship's  muskets,  and  fired  one  over  the  spot 
where  the  fin  could  be  seen  occasionally  out  of  the  water, 
hoping  thus  to  scare  the  Monster  from  his  prey ;  but  it  was 
too  late.    The  fish  had  seen  them  I 

Everj*  one  was  now  on  deck  !  The  men  straining  every 
nerve  to  lower  the  boat,  which  (as  too  often  happens  in  an 
emergency)  had  got  its  tackle  in  some  way  entangled.  The 
powerful  mate,  musket  in  hand,  watched  for  an  opportunity 
for  another  shot.  He  knew  he  should  only  have  time  for 
one.  At  this  moment  a  boy  plunged  into  the  sea,  holding 
something  in  one  hand.  It  was  the  boy  Vulncy  Beckner! 
Resolved,  after  his  fatlier's  cry  of  agony,  net'er  to  desert  him, 
and  cither  to  save  his  father  or  die  with  him.  the  gallant  boy 
had  seized  the  long,  keen,  knife  of  the  ship's  Butdier,  and 
diving  like  a  fish  until  he  saw  the  white  body  of  the  Monster 
>ve  him,  ran  the  long  keen  blade  far  into  its  body  !  Thus 
rrcly  wounded  the  fish  quitted  its  first  prey,  and  endea- 
voured to  roll  over  to  seize  his  assailant.  But  Volney,  long 
accustomed  to  play  tricks  in  the  water,  dived  here  and  there; 
and  even  succeeded  in  getting  home  anotlier  desperate 
thrust  with  his  knife.  Meanwhile  his  father  reached  the 
ropes  throMT)  out  to  them,  and  mounted  the  deck  in  safet}'. 
vritb  the  little  girl,  still  living,  in  his  arms.  It  was  a  heart- 
rending scene  !  On  the  one  side  the  American  gentleman 
trembling  for  hi$  little  girl,  and  blessing  the  generous  sea- 
man who  had  risked  hb  life,  and  saved  his  clu'ld.  On  the 
othe^riiand,  the  Captain,  M.-ile,  and  the  whole  Crew  breathless 
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^n  anxiety  for  their  young  shipmate.  The  Mate,  pale,  but 
determined,  seized  another  opportunity,  and  (at  the  risk  of 
hitting  the  boy  he  longed  to  save)  again  fired.  This  shot 
seemed  successful ;  the  fish,  for  a  moment,  diitappeared  ;  a 
glad  roar  rose  from  the  crew  I  Volncy.  the  next  moment, 
had  reached  one  of  the  dozen  ropes  thrown  to  him — a  dozen 
hands  were  trembling  with  excitement  to  hcip  him  in — 
when  the  brutal  fish  following  him,  with  iu  usual  dogged 
tenacity,  enraged,  apparently  at  seeing  his  prey  about  to 
escape  him.  made  <as  they  are  sometimes  known  to  do)  a^ 
sudden  rush  and  half  leap  out  of  the  water,  and  succeeded 
with  its  sharp  teeth  in  tearing  the  body  of  the  gallant  and 
intrepid  boy  almost  asunder,  above  the  hips,  A  part  only 
of  poor  V'olney's  palpitating  and  lifeless  body  was  drawn 
up  into  the  ship ;  while  his  father  and  the  little  girl  were 
both  saved. 

Thus  perished  this  noble  sailor  boy !  When  we  reflect 
on  the  action  he  performed  in  saving  his  father — whom  he 
loved  so  well — at  the  almost  certain  expense  of  his  own  life, 
u'c  arc  entitled  to  place  his  name  in  the  first  rank  of  heroes. 
He  was  born  in  Londonderry  in  1748,  and  from  the  account 

I  from  which  this  histor)-  has  bcea  in  jiart.  taken,  it  would 
appear  that  he  at  this  lime  was  about  fifteen  years  old 

From  what  Ls  known  of  his  arimiTabIc  and  generous 
cliaracter  we  may  hope  th-it  the  boy  %v.is  not  unprcp-ired  to 
die.  And  as  he  was  at  the  moment  of  his  death  obeying 
Iiis'Cre.ilor's  commandment,  "  Honour  thy  Father  and  thy 
Mother."  by  giving  his  life  to  save  his  parent's,  he  could 

^hardly  have  chosen  a  nobler  end,  than  in  trying  thus  to 
J4f  Ait  dnty  to  tke  last ! 

Dear  young  reader,  do  you  emulate  the  noble  example 
of  this  youth  ?  Then  remember  that  by  not  always  caring 
for  yourself  alont!,  you  will  find  numberless  opportunities  of 

I  caring  for  others,  of  being  of  acrvicc  both  to  God  and  man, 
and  of  gaining  their  love  in  return.  And  once  gain  the 
love  of  God,  and  it  little  matters  where  and  when  you  die] 
For  we  may  be  certain  in  the  case  of  a  good  and  noble 
Youth,  however  sudden  and  painful  may  be  his  death,  that 
Almighty  God  will  not  suffer,  "  cither  height,  nor  depth, 
nor   'Viy  oi/ter  creature,"  to  separate  him  from  His  love, 

'  *•  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord ! " 
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THE   GREAT    ROBBERY.  AT   WALSALL,    BY   A 
JUNIOR  CLHKK. 

"  Thou  (lull  not  deal." — ^The  8lh  Comnandmeat. 

«IIROUGHOUT   all    cjiir   large   commercial    towns, 
ilj    Youlhs  of  14  to  18  years  of  age  may  be  met  at  every 
*  41 1  turn,  whose  countenances  have  lost  the  apathy  and 

J  cnrcicssness  of  expression  of  schoolboys,  whose  quick 
step  and  manner  indicate  business,  and  wliosc  air  of  self- 
reliance  and  intelligence  speak  hopefully  of  future  success, 
We  cannot  but  feci  proud  of  them,  for  few  <if  any  other) 
Nations  can  show  a  class  to  be  compared  with  tlicm, , 
in  the  same  sphere  of  life.  Considering  the  amount  on 
property  necessarily  entrusted  to  these  youths,  as  Clerks:| 
— youths  in  Warehouses,  Offices,  Shops,  &c. — it  is  of 
importance  that  each  of  them  should  reflect  that  n  base 
action,  a  breach  of  trust  towards  their  Employers — who 
confide  in  their  sense  of  honour  very  often  with  perfect 
and  implicit  confidence— not  only  attaches  lasting  disgrace 
to  themselves  and  their  relations,  but  throws  discredit 
upon  the  whole  of  their  brethren.  If  the  Youth  who  rcadsl 
this  book  should  ever  occupy  such  a  post,  I  would  remind ' 
you  that  you  arc  individually  bound  to  support,  by  youf  J 
faithfulness,  the  trust  placed  in  you  by  the  firm,  and  the 
credit  and  respectability  of  a  class  well  worthy  of  regard 
and  consideration  from  all,  as  containing  the  elements  of 
our  future  commercial,  and  therefore  National  prosperity.     ^ 

It  is  now  some  years  since  the  above  robbery  by  anfl 
office  youth  took  place,  and  by  omitting  ihe  true  names^ 
and  locality,  it   may  perhaps  form  an   illustration  of  the 
above  cominandinent,  witlmut  giving  pain  to  any  one  who 
can  still  remember  this  now  almost  forgotten  affair. 

On  Monday  morning  the  15th  of  October,  J8 — ,  all 
going  on  well  in  the  office  of  Messrs. ■. 

A  parcel  of  money,  value  ^f 950,  draft  for  Ct^o,  C'i^l^ 
in  gold,  and  ^£'140  in  bank  note:^  had  been  paid  in  from 
Birmingham  too  late  to  place  in  the  bank.  It  had  been 
locked  up  by  the  cashier  in  the  safe  during  Sunday,  and 
was  perfectly  safe  when  that  young  man  came  on  the 
Monday  morning. 

Called   into  the  next  office,  he  placed  the  parcel  in  a 
f/rjircro/' /its  desk,  locked  it*  and  left  the  ofBcc  with  two 
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some  letters,  leaving  the  boy  LouU  alone.  Louu  was  an 
intelligent,  quick,  clever  youth,  a  favourite  with  all.  For 
once  let  a  youth  show  an  interest  in  tlie  business,  wilting' 
to  help  when  business  presses,  without  grumbling,  and  he 
is  sure  to  be  liked. 

No  eye  is  quicker  than  an  employer's  in  observing  this, 
and  the  impression  once  made,  is  not  soon  forgotten.  But 
treated  kindly,  and  trusted  by  all,  this  youth  proved  himself 
to  be  without  the  slightest  principle,  as  adept  a  thief  as  if 
he  had  studied  the  profession  for  years. 

On  the  poor  Cashier  returning,  we  may  imagine  his  dis- 
may, on  opening  his  drawer,  to  find  that  the  parcel  was  not 
tlicre!  It  had  disappeared!  Voung  Louis  was  seated  at 
his  desk,  and  had  only  lef^  the  ofhce.  he  said  for  a  moment. 
The  doors  were  immediately  locked  ;  the  police  sent  for  ; 
the  rooms  searched,  but  the  monc-y  was  gone.  Louis'  replies 
were  apparently  so  ingenuous  and  innocent,  his  concern  at 
his  employers'  loss  so  artfully  cvprcstcd.  and  his  voluntary 
proof  that  he  had  nothing  of  the  kind  on  Ais  person  (the 
boy  turning  his  pockets.  &c.  out  at  once,  even  before  being 
asked),  that  no  one  ever,  it  seems,  suspected  him. 

His  parents  were  respectable  people  :  hb  father  a  shop* 
keeper.  He  had  been  ^^■ell  educated  at  the  Grammar 
School,  and  attended  a  Sunday  School.  The  youth  even 
contrived  to  throw  suspicion  on  an  innocent  person  on  the 
premises.  The  fact  being  that  the  youth  had  watched 
the  cashier,  picked  the  lock  or  turned  it  by  a  key  of  his 
own,  taken  the  money,  ran  out  into  the  back  yard,  hid 
it  in  the  ground,  and  then  returned  at  once  to  Uie  office. 
A  reward  of  ^^50  was  oflfered  for  the  detection  of  the 
perpetrators  of  tliis  mysterious  robbery.  The  brunt  of 
the  affair,  however,  fcU  upon  the  poor  cashier ;  it  looked 
very  bad,  very  suspicious.  He  could  offer  no  explanation. 
and  had  no  means  of  making  good  the  money  to  the  Firm. 
His  distress  and  anxiety  m;^e  the  young  man  ill 

Louts  attended  all  that  week  a^  usual ;  but,  teltir^  a 
falsehood  to  his  parents,  he  left  home  on  the  Saturday 
afternoon,  "on  business,"  he  said,  "for  the  Firm."  It 
vras  not  till  the  following  Monday  that  any  one  suspected 
auytKing  wrong ;    it  was  then  found  that  a  friend  of  his,  a 

ycmth  of  17,  named  Johnson,  had  met  him  at Junction 

oa  the  Saturday  afternoon,  and  that  the  youths  had  gone 
up  to   LondoiL    The    London    detectives    "wevc   a-v?''^'^'^ 


to,  and  with  their  usual  quickness  traced  them  to  their 
lodgings,  and  found  out  tliat  tlicy  had  paid  £$o  for  their 

passage  by  the  ship about  leaving  for  Meibourne, 

Australia ;  and  would  have  taken  both  of  tliem  had  it  not 
been  for  the  father  of  Louis.  He,  poor  man,  instead  of 
leavin;;;  the  matter  to  the  police,  went  up  to  London 
and  called  at  their  lodginjjs-  The  youths  hearing  of  his 
calling,  took  the  alarm,  and  giving  up  their  passage  money, 
decamped,  and  all  trace  of  them  was  lost  by  the  police  for 
3  week,  to  the  great  chagrin  of  the  detectives.  The  firm 
tel^raphed  to  Louis' father — "For  goodness  sake  leave  the 
matter  to  the  detectives.  VVc  should  have  had  the  lads  la»t 
night  but  for  you.     No  harm  shall  come  to  your  boy." 

waiting  for  the  Scotch  Express  leaving  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  for  Glasgow,  the  two  youtlis  were  next 
heard  of  at  Liverpool.  A  gentleman  in  the  parlour  of  a 
public  house  {where  the  youths  were  having  some  sheny 
at  about  twelve  o'clock  at  night)  read  aloud  the  Liverpool 
paper  describing  the  youths.  He  thought  they  corres- 
ponded with  the  description  given,  followed  them  to  the 
Landing  Stage  at  Liverpool,  and  told  the  policeman  on 
duty  there  his  suspicions.  At  first  Louis'  artless,  innocent 
manner  again  threw  them  off  the  scent ;  but  another 
constable  coming  up.  it  was  suggested  that  they  should  be 
taken  into  a  room  on  the  landing  stage  and  searched.  As 
they  were  being  laker  there  Johnson  dropped  something 
into  the  sea.  It  was  the  bag  containing  the  money.  "  If 
thej'  got  him,"  the  wicked  fellow  said  afterwards  "  be  was 
resolved  that  they  should  not  have  the  money."  The  divers 
never  succeeded  in  recovering  it.  Louis  was  prevented 
from  doing  the  same  with  a  pocket  book.  In  this  book 
were  found  the  numbers  of  every  note  stolen.  The 
cunning  youth  had,  during  the  week  which  followed  the 
robbery,  obtained  a  list  of  what  numbers  had  been  known 
to  his  employers,  and  of  which  payment  had  been  stopped. 
These  he  marked  with  a  K.  for  "known."  These  were  not 
to  be  used  in  England.  Against  the  others  he  had  placed 
U  K.  for  "unknown."     These  might  be  changed  safely. 

The  young  thief  had  planned  out  the  following  to  spend 
at  Melbourne.  He  was  going  to  purchase  seeds,  £^1', 
boxes,  jfj  ;  horse  and  cart,  £2 1 ;  sheep,  ;£^20 ;  cattle,  £40 ; 
land.  ;640,  and  .^o  on.  Louis  wore  an  Inverness  cape,  and 
while  being  taken  to  the  lock-up  slipped  it  off  and  escaped, 
leaving  hii  friend  in  custody.  He  walked  all  that  night 
^ong  the  coast  road,  was  twenty  miles  from  Chester  at  six 
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O'clock  next  morning,  and  reached  Chester  at  four  o'clock 
that  afternoon,  and  asked  a  policeman  to  shew  him  a 
respectable  lodging-house!  It  was  but  natural  that  so 
very  respectabU  a  character  as  he  wag  should  require  such 
accommodation,  and  he  was  actually  taken  by  a  police 
sei^cant  to  one.  But  now  the  money  being  lost,  and 
being  in  want,  he  for  the  first  time  wrote  to  his  poor 
distressed  parents. 

He  never  sent  them  a  word  till  he  had  no  money  left — 
the  officer  having  searched  them.  He  would  have  left  his 
kind  parents,  who  had  always  done  their  duty  to  htm. 
without  a  word  of  farewell,  and  gone  off  to  Australia;  but 
now  that  he  wants  to  get  some  fttoney  from  thetn  he  calls 
them  his  "dear  parents."  tells  them  that  '"  he  prays  for  them 
cvcrj-  night,"  &c.  I  ask  your  attention  to  the  following 
letter  of  this  heartless  scamp  (for  no  other  word  is  appro- 
priate to  such  a  character),  because  it  illustrates  too  well  the 
false  idea  of  true  religion  taught  to  youths  in  this  day  of  a 
suasive.  emotional,  religious  teaching,  which  relies  upon 
fuHn^s.  rather  than  upon  a^wx/and  amieuntious  life. 

He  begins  by  asking  them  for  some  money,  and  for  thc- 
register  of  his  birth,  "but  do  not  say  that  it  is  for  me.  I 
want  also  your  written  consent  for  mc  to  join  the  Royat 
Navy.  I  am  just  at  the  right  age."  The  boy  had  found 
out  that  the  parents'  consent  and  raster  of  birth  is  always 
required  by  the  Naval  Authorities;  but  he  seems  not  to 
be  aware  that  our  sailors  are  not  generally  composed  of 
thieves,  and  are  by  no  means  partial  to  their  company.  If 
any  character  is  abhorred  by  the  British  Tar  it  is  that  of 
a  thuf.  He  then  throws  in  a  fc%v  religious  words,  which 
he  had  probably  heard  his  p.Trcnts — apparently  worthy, 
pious  people — use.  "  Do  not  fret  for  me,"  he  says  ;  "GodJ 
will  work  all  things  for  the  best,"  &c.  After  describinj 
how  cle^-crly  he  Iiad  "dodged  the  police,"  he  continues. 

,  the  next  moment,  the  stock  religious  phrases,  the  mere 
srcssioQ  of  which,  seems  to  pass,  in  our  day.  for  true 

'lel^on.  "God  will  work  all  this  for  the  best ;  God  feeds 
the  sparrows,  and  will  feed  mc  if  I  cry  to  Him.  I  pray 
tor  you  every  night, "  &c.  The  utter  heartlcssncss  of  the 
remarks  is  well  shown  by  the  concluding  sentence — "  Still 
am  pretty  happy,  thinking  of  the  song.  '  Cheer  up,  Sam, 

ind  don't  let  your  spirits  go  down.'    Address,  George , 

?C8t  Office,  Chester,  to  be  left  till  called  for." 
What   English  youth,  worthy  of  the  name,  and  of  his 
intiy,  docs  not  prize  his  hontsiy  above  aVl  t\st*.    '^iVaX 
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idonscnse  it  is,  dear  reader,  for  such  a  youth  as  this  tallfini; 
ibout  religitm  before  he  has  even  the  eleinenis  of  common 
honesty  and  good  principle !  It  is  due  to  the  suasivc, 
sentimental  ideas  of  religion  now  too  often  taught  a 
religion  dependent  on  the  feeling  ratJier  Uian  on  the 
conscientious  life,  that  such  a  youth  did  not  perceive 
the  absurdity  of  pretending  to  be  religious,  when  he  was 
not  evgn  lumest!  How  can  wc  be  pious,  U'hcn  wc  are  not 
even  honest  ?  How  can  we  be  religious  when  we  are 
not  even  moral  ? 

In  a  postcript  the  youth  adds — "If  I  mind  what  I  anil 
about  I  shall  get  on  as  well  in  the  navy,  and  perhaps  get  a  I 
little  more  than  a   lawyer's  clerk."    Selfishness,  cunning 
deception,  heartlcssncss.  and   "getting  more,"  seem  to  sum     „ 
up  his  ch;]ractcr.  mk 

The    detectives  were,   of  course,   behind    the    counter" 
when  he  called,  as  call  he  did,  after  a  time,  for  "  letters  for 

George ■,"'  and  secured  him. 

He  treated  the  distress  of  the  poor  Cashier,  kept  so  long 
indcr  suspicion,  and  the  loss  of  ^goo  of  his  employer's 
»oney — who  had  done  nothing  but  treat  him  with  kind-    . 
less — as  a  matter  of  quiet  amusement.    Hut  with  great  fl 
'cunning  he   swore  that   the  desk    had    been  le(t    by  the™ 
Cashier  unlocked ;    the  cunning    boy  knowing    that  this 
>uld  help  him  at  the  trial.     The  Cashier  swore,  on  his 
\\.  that  it  was  locked. 

Tlje  trial  came  off  at  the  Borough  Sessions  the  next 
lonth.  Numbers  of  ladies  were  present,  so  "interesting" 
iras  the  thief.  If  he  had  been  a  ragged,  neglected  boy 
ley  would  have  felt  m  ittUreit  in  him  whatcvo- !  The 
fudge,  in  passing  sentence  was  "affected,"  A  similar  scene 
>k  place  in  th-it  atrocious  affair,  the  Roade  murder.  It 
^.Eerns  hardly  fair  for  spectators  and  judges  to  reserve  their 
sentimental  feelings  for  'useU-dressed  cramps,  and  good 
looking  Murderesses  alone.  Why  a  Judge  should  be  ^ 
"affected"  in  sentencing  one  of  tlie  latter  to  a  few  years*  ■ 
imprisonment,  when  dozens  less  favoured,  but  quite  as  ^ 
worthy  persons,  Aai'<f  been  hung  without  a  tear,  seems 
strange  !  "  J  udgcs  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff !  "  Wc 
want  justice,  nather  th,-Ln  sentiment,  in  a  court  of  justice, 
lurcly  intelligent  and  educated  Criminals  deserve  far  less 
^^mpathy  than  the  ignorant,  the  poor,  and  neglected,  who 
have  never  enjoyed  their  advant^es.  However,  instead  of 
"gtiting  a  Utile  more"  in  Her  Majesty's  Navy,  Louis  got  a 
littic  more  than  nine  montlis  in  Her  Majesty's  Gaol. 
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Let  mc  ut^c,  dear  young  reader,  the  pleasure,  the  free- 
dom of  being  able  to  say — "  I  am  a  poor  boy  it  is  true,  but 
1  never  in  my  lilc  took  one  single  penny  which  was  not  my 
own^-or,  if  I  have.  I  will  now  return  it,  and  ever  after 
resolve  to  be  free ! "  To  each  of  us  the  opportunity  of 
defrauding  our  Employers  comes.  To  every  youth,  sooner 
or  later,  the  temptation  comes, — stray  silver,  stamps, 
materials,  I  care  not  what.  Once  commence  pilfering — in 
however  small  a  way— you  have  commenced  a  fatal  habit 
It  is  not  for  the  .sake  of  the  Goods,  or  even  the  Hmploycr. 
I  urge  this, — (/  is  for  your  (nvn!  You  arc  inflicting  upon 
yourself  a  fatal  injury!  Have  done  with  it  at  onte! 
Resolve  to  \ie  free!  In  the  way  the  Commerce  of  our 
country  is  carried  on,  youths  are  now  necessarily  trusted 
to  perhaps:  too  great  an  extent ;  but,  in  a  well  conditioned 
English  boy,  one  ought  always  to  be  able  to  confide. 

It  seems  that  the  two  youths  had  at  first  planned  to  rob  a 
rich  old  gentleman  in  the  town,  but  were  prevented.  They 
acknowledged  that  it  was  suggested  to  tlieir  minds  through 
reading  that  abominable,  vile,  weekly  rubbish,  written,  pur- 
posely, one  would  think,  to  ruin  Jloys.  You  know  the 
horrible  stuff  1  allude  to!  Those  talcs,  without  a  word  of 
inith.  in  which  highwaymen  and  bold  pirates,  dressed  in  blue 
coats  and  top  boots,  go  blustering  and  swaggering  about 
the  world,  held  up  as  Heroes  for  our  boys  to  follow! 

If  you  knew  the  miserabU  lives  those   wretched    men, 

Shepherd,  and  Turpin,  really  lived,  hunted,  and   followed 

like  dogs  through  a  short  life  of  miser)*  and  crime,  ending 

with  a  shameful  death  ;    you  would    see  the  falseness  of 

these  talcs  :    God  looks  with  favour  and  approbation  upon 

an  honest  youth,  and  has  made  many  an  act  of  honesty 

CO  a  boy's  part  pave  the  way  to  fortune.     Howe\'er  poor 

a  youth   you  may  be,  you  pos-sess  tzvo  priceless  treasures, 

which  fw  one  can  take  from  you  hviX  yonrseif,  namely,  your 

purity,  and  your  honesty.      No  youth  has  any   right  to 

rob  kimsetf  of  these  possessions.     When  a  Youth  injures 

hw  character  by  losing  his  honesty  he  deprives  himself  of 

:a  reputation  which  \i  priceless. 

"  My  rqiutaUon  I  mjr  refMUiton '.  my  repnution ! 
He  Itat  Hdb  my/mritUealt  t^u^h. 
bat  he  ihal  roh  me  nf  my  ge^J  tuume 
Hohi  ne  of  Uhi,  whicli  oM  bctiera  Aim, 
And  Icftvo  me  farr  imittdl " 

Who  would  not  be  able  to  say — "  It  was  God"$  provi- 
dence that  I  should  have  been  born  a  p4>cr  youtii,  but. 
thank  God,  I  am  an  Itcnest  one  I " 

"  Than  ihsit  not  rteaU" 


(46) 
CHAPTER    VII. 

EDWIN,    THE    APPRENTICE. 

STORY  somewhat  similar  to  the  following  was  puB^ 

lished  many  years  ago.  believed  to  have  been  written 

cither  by  Misa  Jane  Taylor  or  her  father.     In  those 

days    the    Apprentices    lived    with    the    Employer ; 

generally  on  the  Hu5ine<is  premises. 

In  one  corner  of  a  dark  Warehouse  at  the  back  of  3 , 
dark  house,  in  the  midist  of  a  dark  street  in  London,  an ' 
Apprentice  youth  one  aftenioon  seated  himself  upon  a] 
dirty  bale  of  goods,  and  presently  fell  asleep. 

Poor  Edwin — for  that  was  the  boy's  name — was  not  at  I 
this  time  very  happy  in  his  mind,  though  had  he  known  a' 
little  more  of  life,  he  would  have  seen  much  more  reason 
to  be  contented  with  his  circumstances  than  he  now  did. 

He  had  been  brought  up  in  the  Country,  perhaps  too] 
tcntkrly,  by  a  fond  mother,  a  widow.    She  died,  and  the  boyj 
wa.s  bound  apprentice,  by  the  aid  of  a  Relation,  to  a  London] 
Merchant.     Edwin  fancied  that  he  was  treated  with  little] 
kindness  in  his  Master's  Family.    I'crhaps  this  partly  arose 
from  his  ignoriince  of  the  world,  and  mistaken  idea  of  what 
may  reasonably  be  expected  from  those  with  whom  wc^ 
have  to  do.  H 

Fcrliiips,  too,  he  did  not  reflect  that  in  the  view  of  inost 
pushing  Men  of  Business,  sentiment  or  feeling  of  any 
kind,  is  the  most  useless  kind  of  stock  that  can  lie  upon 
their  hands.  Being  quite  uraccuBlomcd  to  the  prompt,  ™ 
brisk  despatch  of  London  business,  he  felt  at  first  quitcSJ 
bewildered,  and  discouraged,  by  the  .fniart  orders  he  " 
received,  and  the  strict  attention  to  ihcm  ihat  was  required, 
and  he  saw  no  one  around  him  whose  counsel  he  could 
ask.  umch  Jess  whose  sympathy  he  could  invite.  For  he 
was  the  youngest  of  the  staff  of  Clerks  in  the  esiabhshment, 
and  the  tall  lads,  and  smart  young  men,  who  brushed  by 
him  fifty  times  a  day  up  and  down  the  offices,  took  no 
other  notice  of  Edwin  than  scolding  him  when  they  were 
cross,  and  laughing  at,  and  teasing  the  boy.  when  they 
were  niciry.  His  mistress  was.  he  thought,  a  wry  fine 
lady,  but  he  never  saw  her  more  than  once  a  day  from  the 
remote  perspective  of  a  long  dining  tabic  (in  those  days, 
^very  diftercnt  to  the  present  system,  the  apprenlices  of  a 
icrchant  in  the  lar|,'e  towns,  were  boarded  on  the  premises) 
— and  then  the  tone  of  voice  in  which  she  used  to  ask, 
''£>oyou  wish  for  any  more  ?"  did  not  much  encourage  him 
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to  open  his  heart  to  her,  As  for  his  master,  he  was  so  many 
removes  from  him  in  dignity  and  office,  that  very  little,  if 
aoy,  intercourse  passed  between  them. 

It  was  one  hot  afternoon,  after  having  been  employed 
all  the  preceding  part  of  the  day  in  the  Warehouses, 
that  Edwin,  fatigued  and  melancholy,  fell  asleep  as  before 
related,  and  dreamed  the  following  dream.  He  thought 
tbat  he  rose  to  leave  the  warehouse,  but  upon  entering  the 
passage  that  led  to  the  front  premises,  it  appeared  so 
unusually  dark,  that  he  shrunk  back,  and  would  have 
returned,  but  something  compelled  him  to  proceed.  At 
every  step  the  darkness  increased,  and  the  passage  became 
50  exceedingly  narrow  that  he  could,  with  difficulty,  creep 
along  upon  his  hands  and  knees.  It  was  also  exceed- 
ingly cold,  and  poor  Edwin  experienced  a  kind  of  horror, 
altogether  indescribable.  The  passage,  too,  seemed  to 
lengthen,  as  he  proceeded,  and  he  began  to  despair  of 
reaching  the  end.  when  a  distant  light  proceeded  from  the 
end  of  the  passage.  Indeed  it  appeared  as  if  the  apart- 
ment within  must  be  illumined  by  something  brighter  than 
sunbeams  1  When,  however,  he  at  length  reached  the 
door,  he  perceived  that  it  was  fastened  with  bars  of  massive 
iron,  and  exhausted  as  the  poor  boy  was,  he  despaired  of 
being  able  to  open  it,  when  to  his  great  and  joyful  surprise, 
it  gently  unfolded  itself,  and  he  entered  ;  and  now,  instead 
of  the  dull  apartment  he  was  accustomed  to  see,  he  found 
himself  at  the  extremity  of  a  widely-extended  lawn,  from 
which  arose,  at  some  distance,  a  magnificent  palace.  Noble 
avenues  of  flowering  trees,  spicy  groves,  beds  of  delicious 
flowers  of  every  colour,  bowers  of  roses,  sparkling  rivulets, 
and  cascades  falling  over  moss-covered  rocks,  were  alt 
staining  beneath  a  cloudlcs.';  sky ;  whilst  birds  of  lovely 
plumage,  rare  butterflies  of  immense  size  and  gorgeous 
tints,  and    the    happy  buzz    of  bees,  and    iniiects  flitting 

JovcT  the  flowers  and  amongst  the  trees,  all  added  to  the 
charming  scene. 
^*hiUt  Kdwin  was  gazing  upon  this  delightful  prospect, 
Kveral  persons — amongst  whom  he  observed  not  a  few 
youths  of  his  own  age,  but  of  cxtraordinar>'  grace  and 
beauty — respectfullj'  approaching  him,  courteously  informed 
the  boy  that  he  was  the  sole  proprietor  of  thi.s  fine  estate- 

Thcrcupon  they  conducted  him  to  the  interior  of  the 
palace,  which  was  furnished  with  everything  to  gratify  his 
utmost  wishes ;  and  where  he  found  himself  surrounded 
by  inteUigcnt  and  affectionate  friends,  who  cv\detv\.V-y  ^£\,\. 
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the  greatest  love  for  liim,  and  vied  with  each  other 
promoting  his  happiness.  But  there  was  something  bL-sides 
all  this  which  it  is  impossible  for  language  to  express ;  for 
over  the  scenery  of  a  plt^isitig  dream  there  is  spread  a  rich 
glow  of  colouring — an  air  of  enchantment  unlike  the  tints 
and  aspects  of  anything  in  this  xvorld.  Such  Edwin  now 
beheld.  It  was  enchanted  ground,  surpassing  even  the 
brightest  dreams  of  youthful  fancy.  The  radiant  sunshine  : 
— the  richness  of  the  extended  prospect ;  the  hills  of  gold 
and  pearl  which  glowed  in  the  distance  :  the  magnificence  of 
the  palace ;  and,  above  all.  the  delightful  intercourse  he 
enjoyed  with  his  beautiful  companions — who  positively 
assured  him  that  what  he  saw  was  only  the  beginning  of  the 
joys  prepared  for  him  for  ages  to  come  by  the  great  aud 
good  King,  who  had  given  him  the  estate) — all  excited  in 
Edwin's  mind  an  indescribable  happiness.  A  beautiful  milk- 
white  -Steed— richly  harnessed,  was  now  led  up,  on  which  his 
companions  proposed  that  he  should  survey  the  more  dis- 
tant parts  of  his  domains;  but,  in  the  usual  tantalizing  spirit 
of  a  drtfam^ — although  Edwin  made  repeated  cfibrts.  he 
could  not  succeed  in  mounting  the  horse.  With  one  foot 
in  the  stirrup,  and  no  visible  impediment  in  the  hoy's  way, 
somcthingconst'intly  retarded  him,  as  often  as  he  endeavour- 
ed to  rise.  At  length  he  had  made  a  resolve  to  make  one 
effectual  spring  into  the  saddle,  when  just  at  that  moment 
the  rattling  of  a  Mail  Coach  driving  rapidly  down  the 
London  street,  together  with  the  piercing  notes  of  the 
guard's  horn,  suddenly  awakened  Edwin ;  and  as  it  was 
now  geiting  dark,  the  coach  lamps  flashing  upon  the  ceiling 
and  lumber  of  the  warehouse  as  they  passed,  perfectly 
restored  him  to  his  recollection.  Note. — At  the  lime  litis 
story  was  written — before  any  Railways  were  laid  down — 
some  zoo  Coaches  entered,  and  left,  London  alone,  each 
day,  proceeding  to  and  from  every  part  of  England.  On 
the  first  of  May  each  year  the  Guards  were  equipped  in 
new  red  coats,  the  horses  with  new  harness,  the  Coaches 
newly  painted,  and  a  grand  procession  took  place  at  the 
Post  Office,  St  Martin's-le-Grand,  before  starting  that 
evening  to  run  the  Mails,  as  usual,  along  tlic  splendid  roads 
constructed  by  Telford,  at  ten  miles  an  hour.  It  is 
descdbcd  as  having  been  a  splendid  sight ! 

Who  ha.s  not  experienced  the  blankness  of  awakening 

from  a  pleasant  dream  to  the  dull  reality  of  our  present 

circumstances?     No  wonder  that  poor  Edwin  returned  to 

his  employments  with  a  deeper  feeling  of  the  joylcssncss 

■yf  his  situation,  and   present  prospects. 
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^or  several  days  the  imprcasion  of  his  dream  remained 
so  much  on  hi»  mind  and  imaginalioTi.  that  Oic  boy  bqjan 
to  think  that  it  must  be  interpreted  in  favour  of  his  future 
good  fortune  There  was  a  young  man  in  the  warehouse 
(much  esteemed  by  the  firm.  Edwin  had  beer  told,  for  his 
sobriety  and  fidelity.}  who  had  been  in  the  business  for 
some  years,  and  had,  in  the  case  of  attempted  robbery. 
rendered  great  service  to  his  employers  by  his  courage  and 
foresi}jhl.  He  was  entrusted  with  a  responsible  po^t, 
receiving  and  delivering  goods  from  the  Store  Rooms 
and  Cellars.  This  youth's  good-natured  look,  and  kind 
manner,  had,  from  the  first,  attracted  Edwin's  liking,  and 
happening  to  be  sent  down  to  him  on  some  business  in 
the  store  cellars,  wliere  John  was  generally  employed,  the 
boy  ventured  into  conversation  with  him. 

Having  Anishcd  the  work  for  the  day,  and  knowing  that 
Edwin  was  not.  at  times,  treated  well  by  the  others,  the 
your^  man  good-naturedly  inquired  how  he  was  getting 
on.  and  gave  him  a  few  hints,  in  a  friendly  way.  as  to  hi» 
work.  Happy  in  having  found  some  one  to  be  friendly 
with.  Hdwin  soon  confided  to  him  his  dream,  to  which 
the  young  man  listened  attentively.  "  Well,  Edwin,"  said 
John,  when  the  boy  had  finished,  "there  is  no  cause  for 
your  being  so  downhearted — for  you  may  one  day  come 
into  far  more  than  even  what  you  saw  in  your  dream,  if 
you  arc  only  willing  to  go  the  right  way  about  it  I  "  "Arc 
yon  in  earnest?"  exclaimed  the  boy,  "I  would  willingly 
work  all  my  life  to  come  into  such  a  possession  as  I 
dreamt  of.  But  what  hope  have  I  ?  for  you  must  know. 
John.  (I  don't  mind  telling  you.  for  I  know  you  are  good- 
oatured,  and  never  make  game  of  any  one) — that  I  am  a 
very  poor  boy ;  I  have  no  father  to  help  me.  nor  mother 
either  now,  nor  any  one  to  be  friendly  with  excepting 
yourself;  how  can  I  hnpc  to  get  on  and  obtain  such 
estate  as  I  saw  in  my  dream?"  On  hearing  that  the  boj 
had  lost  both  his  parents,  John  took  his  hand,  saying 
good-naturedly  that  he  should  be  quite  willing  to  be  his 
friend,  at  the  same  time  inviting  him  to  join  the  Sodety 
of  several  good  young  men,  who  met  together  for  mutual 
improvement,  with  John  for  their  secretary.  "  As  for  the 
dream.  Edwin."  he  continued.  "  we  arc  neither  of  us  very 
likely  to  come  into  such  a  property  as  you  saw.^althougli 
boys,  as  poor  as  we  are,  have  sotnetimes  raised  tliemsch 
to  vast  wealth, — yet  do  you  know,  Edwin.  I  have  had  fof^ 
some  years  now  a  good  expectation, — indeed  i  cerUitAi, — 
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of  M  fjrcat  things,  ah!  and  far  greater,  too,  than  you  saw  in 
your  dream ;  and  you  may  have  the  same  expectation  too ! " 

A  Chkistun  Youth. 

Edwin  here  expressing  his  surprisf.  John,  with  his  good- 
natured  smile — said  that  if  the  boy  did  not  believe  him  he 
would  5ihow  him  the  Title  Deeds  of  their  Kstatcs — and 
takinij  a  book  out  of  liis  desk  he  found  two  places  in  it, 
and  handed  it  to  Kdwin.  Tht:  book  Kdwin  found  was  a 
New  Testament,  and  the  two  places  John  pointed  out  to 
him  were,  "  In  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions ;  I 
go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you."  "  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor 
car  heard,  neither  hstli  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to 
conceive,  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them 
that  love  Him."  Oli !  dear,"  said  Edwin,  and  the  boy's 
countenance  fell  considerably — "Why  r/iMg  art  only  heo 
texts  ill  the  bible!  Do  you  think  I  have  never  read  them 
before?"  "Well,  but  Edwin." — said  the  young  man,  "they 
are  God  s  own  promises  to  us,  though  they  arc.  as  you  say, 
'only  texts  in  the  Bible' — we  have  God's  word  as  security 
for  our  promised  possession:*.  The  fact  is,  I  was  but  a. 
lad  vcr>'  little  older  than  you  arc,  when  it  pleased  God 
to  convince  me  tliat  if  I  was  to  become  very  rich — indeed, 
if  it  were  possible  that  I  could  gaJn  the  whole  of  this  world, 
and  all  the  wealth  that  is  in  it — and  yet  possess  no  love  to 
God.  and  lose  my  soul  thniugh  the  Eternity  to  come  which 
tics  before  us  all,  it  would  do  me  no  good.  I  had,  before 
this,  longed  to  get  on  in  life  and  to  become  rich,  but 
I  now  saw  that  it  wa.s  the  most  imprudent,  desperate, 
conduct  to  enjoy  ourselves  in  this  world,  until  I  had  a  good 
hope  of  being  happy  to  all  eternity.  I  wondered  veiy 
much, — and  do  so  still, — that  all  reasonable  people  do  not 
think  the  same.  I  had  very  little  comfort  in  religion  at 
first,  for  I  had  never  felt  any  love  for  God,  but.  at  last,  1 
became  convinced  that  God  cared  for,  and  loved  me,  a 
poor,  unworthy,  lad  as  I  was, — that  1  Ic  had  sent  His  Son, 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  into  this  world  to  save  sinners,  and 
Uiat  I  had  as  much  right  to  avail  myself  of  His  mercy,  I 
rtiolved  to  give  my  love,  and  heart,  and  the  best  of 
my  thoughts  and  life  to  the  Saviour,  and  He  has  certainly 
not  cast  me  out.  I  have,  it  is  tnie.  had  to  work  pretty 
hard,  and  fare  hard  at  times,  too ;  I  may  never  be  rich  in 
the  tilings  of  this  world,  for,  like  you  Edwin,  I  have  had  no 
one  to  give  me  a  sUrt  in  life;  but  then,  I  often  think, 
when   I  hear  the  grand  carriages  rolling  awaj-  in  the  street 
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above,  while  I  am  al  work  in  the  Cellars,  and  see  the  grand 
folks,  at  time*,  in  Hyde  FHrk— "what,  after  all,  will  it 
ngnify  to  us  all  in  a  few  years  to  come?'  No  one  ever 
yet  managed  to  take  a  single  tiling  away  with  him  from 
this  earth — let  him  be  as  rich  as  he  may — and  if  you  and  I, 
Edwin,  do  but  persevere  in  the  good  waj'S  of  God,  wc  know 
that  he  will  love  us,  and  then  what  great  things  vWll  be  ours! 
Our  Creator,  who  made  this  world,  knows,  of  course,  xvhat 
are  the  good  things  to  be  obtained  in  it,  and  He  assures  us 
that  they  are  as  nathing — less  than  nothing' — compared  with 
•the  things  which  He  has  prepared  Tor  those  that  love  Him!'" 
"  I  thought,  as  you  told  me  of  the  dark  passage  in  your 
dream,  that  there  is  but  one  dark,  cold  passage  before 
both  of  us,  before  wc  enter  into  our  Heavenly  Inheritance. 
So  don't  be  fretting  yourstlf  because  you  may  not  get  on 
as  well  a5  ^^onic  >-ou  sec  around  you,  and  may  never  come 
into  so  fine  an  estate  as  you  .saw  in  your  dream,  in  this 
world.  God.  if  you  pray  to  Him,  will  be  your  Heavenly 
Father  in  place  of  your  Parents,  and  will,  one  d.iy,  give 
you  somcthinii  far  beyond  all  that  you  saw  in  your  Dream." 
Now  as  young  Ediviti  had  never  been  in  the  habit  of 
bearing  much  on  the  subject  of  religion,  he  was  the  more 
struck  with  this  discourse,  especially  as  he  saw  that  it  was 

,  certainly  not  mere  talk  on  the  part  of  this  good  youth. 
Anyone  could  sec  in  his  constant  cheerfulness  that  he  was 
leading  a  happy  life,  and  felt  evident  joy  at  the  thought  of 
God's  love  to  him,  and  at  the  prospect  before  him,  and 
John  was  most  sincere  in  s,iying  that  if  all  the  riches  in  the 
world  were  offered  him  in  exchange  for  his  hope  of  future, 
eternal,  happiness,  he  would  most  certainly  decline  them, 
and  would  remain  as  he  was.  No  wonder  that  after  such  a 
conversation  as  this  Edwin  felt  an  increased  liking  for 
the  young  man  ;  the  Utter  introduced  the  boy  into  the 
society  of  good,  pious,  worthy  companions,  and  .soon  began 
to  consider  Edwin  as  under  his  charge  and  protection.  Oh ! 
that  the  elder  youths  and  young  men  in  our  great  schools, 
workshops,  training  ships,  and  business  establishments 
knew  the  influence  for  good,  or  for  evil,  they  exercise  over 
their  younger  comrades  !     In  quiet  walks  in  the  Parks,  and 

[at  various  limes,  Edwin  and  his  new  friend  had  many 
conversations  after  this.  Welt  would  tt  be  if  such  di.scoursc 
was  more  popular,  and  more  often  heard  in  many  a  splendid 

I  drawing-room,  as  that  which  pas^icd  in  that  dark  store 
cellar  tietween  the  good,  and  Christian  young  man,  and  the 

,  yoang  apprentice  boy  ! 
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The  result  proved  unspeakably  to  Edwin's  advantage. 
It  saved  iiini  from  evil  companions,  caused  him  to  think 
much  about  religion,  join  in  good  Cliristian  work,  the1 
^Sunday  School  &c,  and  it  relieved  him  from  great  anxiety 
'  kbout  getting  on  in  this  world,  as  he  began  to  feci  that  bis 
real  »nd  ultimate  success,  and  happiness,  did  not,  in  the 
least  depend  upon  hh  condition  in  this  world  ;  whether  he 
was  rich  or  poor.  i 

Edwin  soon  Icamt  to  reflect  with  delight  that  God  oHered 
for  his  acceptance,  real  happiness  upon  earth,  and  boundless 
— endless — happiness  in  the  world  to  come — poor  lad 
though  lie  was — if  he  had  only  a  mind  to  obtain  it  by  a 
life  of  I'ict)',  and  perse\'ering  in  the  good  ways  of  God — 
"Whose  ways  are  ways  of  pk-aaantncss,  and  all  His  paths 
arc  peace."  Thus — a  poor  apprentice  boy,  without  any  of 
those  things  which  arc  sought  after  with  such  avidity  by 
the  men  D?  this  world,  without  the  wealth  ol  which  thou- 
sands arc  willing  to  sacrifice  their  health,  life,  and  eternal 
happiness — Edwin  resolved  like  the  young  man  who  first 
told  him  of  these  things— that  he  also  would  be  a  Christian  ; 
accepted  joyfully  the  offer  of  a  Saviour's  love,  and  found 
himself  happy  in  the  love  of  God.  and  heir,  one  day.  to 
posseiUvions  infinitely  beyond  anything  that  he  saw  in  his 
dream,  seeing  that  he  will  one  day  possess  all  things, 
throughout  a  happy  Eternity,  in  the  "unsearchable  Kiches 
of  Christ."  Dear  Yuuth,  who  reads  this  storj-,  what  is  it 
1  followi 
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CHAPTER    VIll. 


[ACK     WILLIS,     THE    SAILOR     BOY  ;     OR.     A 
SAILORS    GRATITUDE. 

^T  was  a  raw,  bleak.  Winter's  night,  the  rain  was  falling 
M   fast, — while    the    wind    blew    in    violent   gusts.      The 
l|   Portsmouth  Night  Mail  Coach  sloppctl  at  the  principal 
^»J^   Inn  of  a  town  on  its  way  (o  London,      The  cold  and.1 
^Kk-rary  pasacngers  alighted  for  a  few  minutes  to  enjoy  the* 
^Bromforls  of  the  blazing  fire  und  the  well-spread  table.    "  Will 
^■you  give  a  poor  fellow  a  night's  shelter  in  your  hay  loft," — 
asked  a  young  sailor,  addressing  one  of  the  ostlers. — "  It's 
3   rough    night,  and    I   can't   go  on  further,  having  been', 
robbed  of  my  money  at   Port*moulh."      *'  We  can  t  havel 
j-oung  fellows  like  you  sleeping  in  our  hay  lofts,"  answered 
the  man  surlily — "you  had  bcllcr  make  your  way  off.  and 
BOC  prowl   about  herd"      "Well,"  replied  the  sun-burnt, 
^^boncst-looking  Sailor  Boy, — "  perhaps  you  may  one  day  be 
^■lent  adrift   without  a  penny  to   keep  your  head  above 
^PtoatCT;  I   had  mor>ey  enough, — hard  earned,  too. — if  the 
V  rogue  had  not  robbed  nic  of  it ;  as  to  honesty,  I  hope  I 
'      know  better  than  to  take  what  is  not  my  own,  even  though 
^1  hadn't  a  shoe  to  my  foot !  " 

'  I  wouldn't  trust  you  further  than  I  ODu\d  sec  v^>*^" 
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growled  the  surly  ostler,  and  the  others  laughed  in  chorus. 
Poor  Jack  Willis  was  turning  au-ay.  cold  and  liunyry.  when 
he  was  tapped  on  the  shoulder  by  one  of  the  stable  lads. 
"If  you  were  to  go  down  the  road," — said  the  boy, — "to 
the  first  little  shop  you  come  to.  Widow  Smith,  would,  I 
dare  say.  let  you  sleep  in  her  wood-house.  She's  a  good 
old  body,  and  is  always  ready  to  help  any  one  in  distress  ; 
you  should  have  my  bed."  added  the  good-natured  lad,— 
"only  I  hey  miRht  not  like  it,  I  have  a  brother  at  sea  no 
older  than  you  arc."  "  Thank  you !  thank  you ! "  said  the 
young  sailor,  shaking  the  boy's  hand, — "  I'll  go  and  try  1 " 

These  few  words  caused  a  chcerinjj  feeling  in  the  breast 
of  the  young  sailor, — for  they  told  him  that  there  were 
stiil  hearts  in  which  kindness  dwelt. 

John  Willis,  on  coming  ashore,  after  a  long  cruLic,  had 
been  robbed  of  alL  his  wages  and  prize  money ;  not  an 
uncommon  occurrence  in  those  Aays.  when  every  seaport 
swarmed  with  "crimps," — '"land  3harks,"^and  ali  sorts  of 
naughty  people,  who  pounced  upon  poor  Jack  the  moment 
he  set  foot  ashore.  There  were  no  "  Sailors'  Homes  "  in 
those  days.  Jack  Willis  had  only  enough  left  to  pay 
his  coach-fare  to  this  town,  and  would  be  compelled  to 
beg  his  way  for  the  rest  of  the  journey  to  London. 

He  knew,  however,  that  the  prevalence  of  imposture 
renders  it  difficult  for  those  really  in  temporary  need,  to 
get  help,  as  their  truthfulness  is  apt  to  be  questioned, 

Jack  followed  the  direction  given,  but  he  found  the  little 
$hop  closed.  He  felt  that  it  was  an  unreasonable  hour, 
but  the  slorm  raged  without, — "blowing  great  guns." — 
as  the  sailor  terms  it.  with  the  prospect  of  a  wild  night, 
— and  the  favourable  account  he  had  received  of  the  owner 
encouraged  hini  to  tap  gently  at  the  door.  His  summons 
was  answered  by  the  worthy  dame,  who  was  silting  by  her 
fire  with  her  big  Ifibic,  before  h-iving  her  supper  and  going 
to  rest,  wiih  her  favourite,  fine,  cat  asleep  on  the  hearth- 
rug. She  listened  compassionately  to  the  youth's  tale;  the 
lad's  honest  countenance  told  her  that  he  was  no  impattor, 
and  she  bade  him  enter,  and  share  her  frugal  meal.  The  i 
young  tar — his  troubles  soon  forgotten — was  quickly  scaled  - 
by  the  fire,  drying  his  wet  clothes.  During  the  meal  he 
entertained  his  bcnc%'oIcnt  hostess  with  a  recital  of  various 
scenes  in  foreign  parts,  and  the  more  than  one  narrow 
escape  he  had  had  ;  and  tJic  good  dame  piously  directed 
his  mind  to  the  good  Providence  who  had  preserved  him 
to  the   present  hour,  and    to  the    Saviour  who  had  died 
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to  redeem  him ;  for  widow  Smith  was  a  good.  Christian 
womAn,  .ind  soon  learned  that  her  young  visitor  had  lost 
his  Mother  years  before.  The  repast  over,  after  reading 
together  a  chapter  from  the  Bible,  while  the  cat  purred 
drowsily  the  while,  the  widow  with  the  sailor's  assistance, 
placed  some  clean  straw  in  one  corner  of  her  shed  jolninf 
her  cottage,  and  well  covered  with  a  warm  blanket  or  tw< 
the  wearied  traveller,  with  a  thankful  heart,  slrctcl 
himself  upon  it,  while  the  storm  raged  outside,  and  slept  as' 
soundly  as  if  on  a  bed  of  down.  Before  continuing  his 
journey  in  the  morning,  he-  looked  in  to  thank  the  good 
woman  for  the  shelter  she  had  given  him.  He  found, 
howe\-er,  a  warm  breakfast  awaiting  him.  Having  partaken 
of  it.  and  having,  with  difficulty,  been  persuaded  to  accept 
a  trifle  from  the  widow's  slender  stor& — "  to  help  him  on 
his  way" — the  lad  gave  her  a  hearty  kiss,  called  her  his 
"Mother,"  and  with  a  heartfelt  benediction  he  departed. 

Ten  years  passed,  and  the  little  incident  recorded  had 
long  escaped  the  memory  of  all  save  one  of  the  parties 
concerned.  Ten  years  had  wrought  many  changes  in  th« 
town  and  its  inhabitants,  but  they  had  glided  gently  ov( 
the  head  of  Widow  Smith,  although  it  is  true  her  hair  had 
become  more  silvery,  and  her  form  w.is  slightly  bent.  She 
still  continued  her  labours  of  love,  and  though  her  means 
w«rc  very  limited,  she  was  looked  upon  with  respect 
and  love,  as  a  friend  and  neighbour,  to  those  who  were 
sick  or  in  want.  But  one  morning  a  large  letter  was  pul 
into  the  widow's  hands  by  the  postman.  It  was  from  iJ 
solicitor,  begging  her  attendance  at  his  oflicc  on  the 
following  Wednesday — when  she  would  hear  "Something  to 
her  advantage — which  his  client  wished  to  communicate 
to  her  personally." 

Much  consultation  and  gossiping  ensued  amongst  her 
neighbours.  One  thought  that  it  mu.<tt  be  a  hoax  to  play 
the  good  old  danic  a  trick,  but  the  solicitor  proved  on 
inquiry  to  be  highly  respectable,  and  of  long  standing. 
The  only  objection  urged  was  that  it  was  highly  imprudent 
for  a  woman  of  her  years 'to  trust  herself  alone  in  such  a 
place  as  I^ondon.  It  did  appear  a  formidable  undertaking 
to  one  who  had  never  strayed  ten  mites  from  her  home. 

The  widow's  credulity  had  often  been  imposed  upon — as 
vhose  ha«  not?^but  she  could  not  think  that  anyone 
would  intentionally  desire  to  injure  her. 

She  had  great  confidence,  too,  in  the  protecting  power 
of  God.  He  had  been  wit}i  her  through  a  life  o(  nc^  \ivC^& 
sorrow  and  care,  and  she  could  trust  Him  now. 


:k  wilus,  the  sailor 


Therefore,  in  spite  of  the  doubts  of  many  of  her  friendly 
neighbours,  she  started  by  a  coach  which  passed  through 
for  London,  and  reached  the  ofHcc  at  the  time  appointed. 
On  Iier  arrival  she  was  ushered  into  a  private  apartment, 
where  two  respectable  looking  men  rose  to  receive  her. 
Tlic  Widow's  surprise  was  increased  when  one  of  them, — 
a  fine  looking  man  with  a  black  beard, — accosted  her  with 
the  familiar  words — "*  How  .ire  you,  Mother?  It's  long  since 
wc  met !  Don't  you  remember  mc."  he  continued,  in  answer 
to  her  half-frightcncd.  inquiring  look.  "1  am  Jack  Willis, 
the  sailor  boy.  you  housed  one  rough  night  many  years 
ago.  when  lie  had  neither  money  nor  friends.  I've  been 
many  a  voyage  since  then,  but  1  said  I'd  ««'/r  foi^et  it, and 
1  never  will !  I  havt;  prospered — thank  God — and  am  now 
Captain  of  a  Merchantman.  We  leave  this  week  for  a  two 
years'  cruise  to  China.  I  mayn't  see  you  again,  but  [  Icamt 
that  you  were  still  alive,  and  will  be,  I  hope,  for  many  long 
years  to  come!  This  ycntlcman — turning  to  the  Solicitor — 
has  suAtctcnt  in  niy  name  to  settle  this  annuity  upon  you 
for  the  rest  of  your  life  (handing  her  a  parchment),  as  a 
proof  of  my  gratitude  for  your  kindnc!»  to  mc  when  a  poor 
boy,  and  especially  for  your  good  advice — which  I  often 
thought  of, — and  which  first  led  me  to  think  of  religion, 
and.  I  hnpc  in  God's  mercy,  has  ted  me  to  trust  in  Christ 
for  my  salvation."  The  Widow — overcoiue  at  this  un- 
expected proof  of  Gnci's  good  providence,  thus  caring  for 
her  in  her  old  age  — burst  into  tears! 

Widow  Smith  returned  to  her  home  thankful  to  God  for 
His  blessing  on  her  humble  efforts  to  benefit  another  In  body 
and  soul,  and  delighted  that  she  bad  now  the  means,  for  the 
rest  of  her  life,  of  increased  usefulness  amongst  the  poor. 

And  she  never  after  listened  to  a  tale  of  suffering  without 
thinking  of  Jack  Willis,  the  Sailor. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


MURDER. 

THE  FIRST  PRIVATE  EXECUTIONS  IN 

ENGLAND.— THE   BOY   ALEXANDER  MACKAY. 

"Tbuu  ihali  Jo  no  mtu;!cr." 

(-vHE  second  execution  under  the  new  act  for  executions 
Jl  taking  plac<:  in  private  was  that  of  the  youth  Alexander 
41.  Arthur  Mackay,  aged  i8;the  first,  singularly  enough, 
J  being  that  of  a  youth  19.  who  shot  the  Station  Master 
3C  Dover,  in  a  fit  of  vindictiveness  and  passion.  Tiie  8th 
commandment,  like  the  6th,  consists  only  of  four  short 
words:  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill;"  or,  as  the  Church  of  England 
has  it  "  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder."  Only  four  words,  yet 
to  many  an  undiscovered  murderer,  four  words  of  awful 
meaning !  Not  thai  the  saying,  "  Murder  will  out !  "  '\»  by 
any  means  carried  out  by  experience,  or  that  the  munlerer 
always  suffers  death  in  this  world.  The  Police  could  give  a 
long  list  of  murders,  even  of  recent  date,  to  which  no  clue 
bis  been,  or  ever  will  now  be  given.  The  W.itcrloo  Brijge 
niurdcr,  and  iicveral  other  cases  of  mutilated  remains  of 
persons  found  in  the  Thames: — the  murder  in  "Love 
Lane ; "  the  Great  Coram  Street  murder,  and  the  horrible 
Murders  of  Women  in  London  Streets,  of  comparatively 
recent  date,  might  be  added  to  numbers  now  only  remem- 
bered by  a  few  aged  persons;  the  very  memory  of  which  is 
now  passing  away.  If.  in  the  centre  of  a  city  like  Londoii,  in 
a  network  nf  telegraph  communication,  police,  and  exposure 
to  immediate  publicity  in  the  papers.  Murder^  can  be 
perpetrated,  and  tlie  Murderer  leaves  no  clue,  how  many 
nave  been  committed  in  Ireland,  in  Paris,  New  York,  the 
Lower  town  ^in  the  old  times)  at  Quebec,  in  New  Orleans, 
and  the  lawless  far  west  States  of  America,  of  which  no 
record,  and  very  little  notice,  has  been  taken  ?  God  knows 
that  tlicrc  arc  at  this  moment  hundreds  of  Murderers  at 
large  in  His  world  far  more  guilty  in  His  sight  than  was 
Alexander  Mackay  !  Untaught,  neglected,  without  Father 
and  Mother,  and  very  young,  this  boy  committed  a  murder 
jtn  a  few  minutes  of  ungovernable  passion,  confessed  his 
criiac,  and  suRcrcd  the  penalty.  But  God  knows  many  a 
hardened,  cunning,  murderer  has  evaded  all  punishments. 
The  deliberate,  carefully  thought  over,  slept  upon,  and  suc- 
cessfully executed,  Murder  lias  never  been  "found  Qu^J' 
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The  means  he  had  planned  to  evade  detection  were 
successful ;  the  police  were  entirely  baffled.  The  secret  is 
iocied  up  for  ever  in  that  guilty  bosom  !  He  will  carry  it 
with  him  to  the  grave!  The  murderer  is  said  to  have' 
"  escaped."  Oh  !  ■what  a  tale  could  auch  a  one  tell  of  the . 
mockery  of  that  word  "  escaped  \  "  He  could  tell  what  it 
is  to  have  God's  eye  upon  him,  go  where  he  would,  for 
years,  when  the  crime  almost  forgotten  by  his  fellow  men. 
never  forgotten  /»»#•  a  siuglf  day,  by  the  murderer,  or  by 
God — comes  up  as  fresh  as  ever  on  lonely  nights,  •a^itk  ait  ■ 
its  horrid  details!  Escaped?  Wher»  has  he  escaped? 
"Can  any  hide  himself  in  secret  places,  places  that  I  shall 
not  see  him  ?  Do  not  I  fill  Heaven  and  Earth  ?  "  saith  the 
Lord.  Escaped  ?  Where  is  unrcpcntcd  sin  to  escape  to  ? 
**  If  1  ascend  up  into  Heaven,  bfhold  Thou  art  there.'  If  I 
make  my  bed  in  Hell,  behold  Thou  art  t/iere.'"  "  He  that 
made  the  eye,  shall  He  not  see?"  "The  darkness  and  the 
light  are  both  alike  to  Thee !  "  "  All  things  arc  open  and 
naked  in  the  eyes  of  Him  with  Whom  we  huve  to  do!" 
The  jTuilty  .sinner  chooses  darkness  for  his  deed,  it  conceals 
it  from  hisje/fow  nia$i ;  he  forgets  that  Gotl  is  tcoking  o/t 
the  whole  time !  Like  the  silly  ostrich,  which,  when 
pursued,  buries  its  head  in  the  sand,  and  becau.sc  it  cannot 
see  the  hunters,  thinks  itself  secure,  while  its  ^Aoie  body  is 
exposed  to  view — so  the  escaped  murderer,  because  no  one 
saw  the  deed,  thinks  that  he  will  fort^et  it.  and  enjoy  the 
proceeds  of  his  crime!  Enjoyment?  Say  rather  a  few 
ye.irs  of  untold  misery,  during  which  the  awful  secret  is 
ever  rankling  in  his  heart,  and  then  the  going  out  alone  to 
appear  before  Him  from  Whom  there  is  no  more  "  escape !  '* 

A  case — exhibiting  this  remorse — took  place  in  1871.  A 
shocking  murder  committed  years  ago  (in  the  summer  of 
1849)  -^t  Norwich,  was  confessed  to  by  the  murderer  to 
tiie  police  in  London  :  he  being  unable  any  longer  to 
bear  the  misery  of  his  conscience.  The  actors  in  the  scene 
— who  remembered  the  mutilated  remaintt  being  discovered 
about  the  fields  near  Norwich — had  rt/wtfj^ a// passed  away! 
For  23  long  years  the  wretched  man  had  "  enjoyed  "  the 
fruits  of  his  crime  ;  till,  after  long  years  of  agony — walking 
one  d-iy  in  London,  he  could  bear  it  no  longer — gave 
himself  up  to  the  police — and  was  executed.  "  Withcnt 
hope  .xs  to  the  future,  but  certain  that  tto  future  Hell  could 
surpass  what  he  hud  gone  through  llie  past  33  years !  " 

Hut  it  was  not  deliberate,  secret  murder,  planned  for  the 
sake  of  gala,  by  a  grown-up  man,  tliat  Alexander  Mackuy 
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sufFered  for,  but  one  committed  openly,  in  a  fit  of  pa^isioni^ 
by  a  boy  of  l8 ;  and  surely  far  better  to  confess,  and  suffcfil 
for  the  crime  as  this  youth  did,  calling  upon  God  and  Jesus 
to  forgive  and  save  him.  rather  than  let  it  go  on  for  years 
undiscovered — unpunished,  and  unforgivcn,  until  he  had  to 
appear  before  his  God  1  The  following  account  appeared^ 
in  the  daily  papers  ; — "  Within  the  walls  of  Newgate  Prist 
yesterday  morning,  the  youth  Alexan^lcr  Arthur  Mackaw 
was  privately  executed,  according  to  the  sentence  p;is-sed  otij 

him  by  Mr.  Justice ,  for  the  murder  of  hh  mistress 

in  Spitalfields."  Alexander  was  only  |8  years  old.  He 
was  recommended  to  mercy  by  the  jur>-,  and  sent  a  petition 
for  mercy  to  the  Home  Secretarj'.  Many  will  recall  lh« 
case  which  took  place  soon  aUcr,  of  the  yuung  man  Scott- 
much  older  tlian  Mackay — 22  or  23  yoars  old.  who  merely 
being  unable  to  account  for  ;(Jl  5  he  had  received  as  collector 
to  a  gun  and  pistul  firm  in  Birmingham — went  deliberately 
into  the  store  room,  asked  for  a  revolver,  loaded  it,  and 
returning  to  the  office,  deliberately  shot  dead  the  brother 
of  the  head  of  the  firm— a  gentleman  who  had  been  kind 
to  him,  and  was  respected  and  loved  by  all  ivho  knew  him, 
leaving  a  wife  and  family. 

When  we  consider  tliat,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  Bir- 
mingham, this  man  was  respited,  it  may  seem  strange  that 
no  attention  was  paid  to  Alexander's  petition.  The  slightest 
expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  Judge,  has  how- 
ever, a  great  effect,  and  Mr.  Justice ,  had  remarked 

— **  that  the  crime  had  exceeded  in  atrocity  most  he  met 
with."  and  the  Home  Secretary  allowed,  therefore,  the  law 
to  take  its  course.  "  The  wretched  boy  " — {for  such  in  fact 
he  was) — continues  the  daily  paper — "appeared  to  entertain 
no  hope  of  a  reprieve — but  from  the  first  had  evidently 
made  up  his  mind  to  die.  He  was.  it  seems,  an  orphan — 
having  lost  his  p.ircnts  in  childhood.  He  never,  from  the 
first,  attempted  to  deny  that  it  was  his  hand  alone  which 
had  caused  the  death  of  his  mistress,  but  states  that  he  had 
no  idea  at  tlie  time  that  he  had  killed  her." 

She  appears  to  have  been  a  powerful  and  determined 
Tocnan.  and  Alexander  states  that  she  had  always  been 
against  him;  constantly  scolding  and  "  hagginjj "  at  him 
before  strangers — a  thing  felt  deeply  by  a  boy  of  any 
pride.  On  the  morning  in  question  she  had  ordered  him 
to  dean  the  windows,  and  while  he  was  doing  his  best,  she 
kept  making  remarks  about  him  to  the  bystanders.  We 
hear,  in  this  day,  much  complaint  of  the  incte&se  ci(  >k\^%, 
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beating',  the  apparently  increasing  brutality  to  their  wives 
on  the  part  of  working  men,  but  we  bear  little  of  the 
drunken,  worthless  woman, — the  provoking  words — aggra- 
vating temper,  irritating  words,  cheerless,  comfortless, 
miserably  managed  homes,  many  a  well-meaning  man  has 
been  ruined  by!  There  arc  two  sides  to  the  r^ucstion;  a 
cross,  "hagging"  woman,  inefficient,  slovenly  and  useless, 
as  a  wife,  and  ill-tempered  and  injudicious,  as  a  mother, 
with  little  self-control — not  too  much  sense — and  yet  with 
a  "  will  of  her  own,"  and  ever  ready  to  show  it,  and  "  have 
the  last  word,"  ought  never  to  have  married.  Few  young 
men  tan  stand,  for  years,  the  misfortune  of  having  such 
a  one  for  a  (so-called)  "helpmeet." 

What  followed  is  not  known,  whether,  on  entering  the 
kitchen  his  mistress  stniclc  him  first,  he  seemed  not  to 
know,  but  in  his  excitement,  the  boy  seized  the  rolling  pin 
from  the  dresser,  and  having  once  struck  her,  he  says  be 
lost  alt  control  over  himself,  and  continued  to  beat  her. 

He  did  not,  however,  think  for  a  moment  that  her  death 
would  be  the  consequence.  At  his  age — a  thoughtless, 
ignorant  youth — giving  way  to  his  passion — he  would 
probably  have  little  experience  in  the  effect  such  a  blow 
would  produce.  The  clemency  of  the  Crown  has  certainly, 
been  extended  in  cases  of  far  more  deliberate  murder.  He 
repeatedly  expressed  his  .sorrow  for  having  deprived  the 
husband  and  little  ones  of  the  mother ;  saying  that  he  felt 
the  act  to  be  worse  in  him,  having,  himself,  known  what  it 
was  to  be  deprived  of  his  own  mother  when  he  was  very 
young.  The  clergyman  of  the  gaol  seems  confident  thai 
his  sorrow  was  heartfelt.  He  repeatedly  alluded  to  it 
He  adds  that  the  boy,  though  untaught,  and  greatly 
neglected,  was  greatly  impressed  with  some  words  he 
pointed  out  to  him. 

Although  unable  to  read  clearly  himself,  he  was  struck 
with  one  text  read  to  him — "Him  that  comcth  unto  Mc 
I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out ;  '*  and  at  his  earnest  request,  the 
sacrament  was  administered  to  the  boy  on  his  last  Sunday 
afternoon.  He  wished  to  take  it.  he  said,  for  it  helped 
him  to  feel  the  love,  and  death  of  the  Saviour,  and  his 
willingness  to  forgive  the  greatest  offender.  If  truly  penitent- 
His  conduct  in  the  prison  was  altogether  irreproachable; 
he  appeared  to  be  a  quiet,  inoffensive  boy.  very  susceptible 
of  any  kindness  shown  him.  Although  an  uneducated 
youth,  Alexander  soon  learnt  one  text,  upon  which  he 
appeared  indeed  to  dwell  as  his  hope  of  salvation,  and  was 
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never  tired  of  repeating  it  "God  so  loved  the  world  that 
He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son.  tliat  whosoever  bclicvcth 
on  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 

"This  was  the  second  cxccullon  under  the  New  Act  for 
private  executions,"  says  the  Times,  "and  nothing  could 
be  more  striking  than  the  contrast  Newgate  presented 
former  execution  days.    Instead  of  the  yelling  mob,  all  wa 
alence  and  gloom !     A  very  few  of  the  reporters  of  th« 
press  were  present."     The  only  other  visitor  present  was,' 
singularly  enough  (and  certainly  not  in  the  best  taste),  the 

son  of  Mr.  Justice ,  by  whose  father  Alexander  had 

been  condemned.  Alexander  walked  quietly  and  firmly 
ap  the  .'Mzaffold,  and  patiently  allowed  Citcraft  to  alter  the 
pinions,  and  place  him  in  the  most  favourable  position. 
The  boy  looked  earnestly  at  the  clergyman,  who  st( 
beside  him.  "  The  preparations,"  continues  the  Timet,* 
"seemed  to  us  unusually,  and  unnecessarily,  long,  but  the 
unhappy  youth  did  not  exhibit  any  signs  of  fear.  The 
boy.  indeed,  seemed  absorbed  in  prayer." 

At  last  the  drop  fell  with  a  great  boom,  the  boy's  last 
prayer — uttered  very  fcr\'cntly,  being: — "Oh  I  Lord  God! 
have  mercy  upon  mc!  OhI  Jesus!  save  me!"  The  Times 
continues,  "  It  is  no  wish  of  ours  to  hint  ai  any  neglect  on 
the  part  of  the  officials,  but  the  sufferings  of  the  youth 
appeared  to  us  to  he  dreadful !  On  this  we  will  not  dwell, 
except  to  say  that  in  the  opinion  of  several  present,  the 
amount  of  fall  given  was  not  sufficient,  with  his  light  wcight|| 
to  insure  his  immediate  death.  How  Mackay  appeared  tc 
suffer  yesterday,  only  those  who  were  present  can  tell  1 
An  hour  after,  howe\-er.  we  were  shown  the  youth's  body, 
and  it  had  a  very  calm  expres-sion  of  countenance.  A 
warder  present,  whispered  to  us — "  That  is  not  usual,  gentle- 
men, in  one  who  has  been  hanged  ! '  " 

Thus  botli  the  first  executions  in  private.  In  this  country-, 
had  for  their  victims  boys  of  iS  and  19  years  of  age. 
There  arc  dispositions  which  6nd  it  extremely  difficult  to 
forigivc  the  least  actual  or  fancied  slight  or  insult,  even 
(rorn  a  friend.  They  brood,  and  brood  over  it ;  instead 
of  attempting  to  throw  ofT  with  God's  aid  the  demon  of 
revenge,  they  nurse  and  cherish  their  savage  feelings. 
Wlien  oMce  the  tiger  spirit  which  exists  in  every  heat 
by  nature,  is  thus  roused  .and  encouraged,  it  must  have 
MW/  Pride,  injured  self-love,  is  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
but.  with  God's  aid,  such  a  disposition  may  be  mastered 
o>aipIeteIy. 
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Many  a  boy  of  a  natiiraUy  vindictive  passionate  temper 
has  obtained  perfect  control  over  his  infirmity. 

If,  dear  Reader,  this  may  be  your  character — your  trial 
in  life — take  it  up  bravely — determined  to  conquer! 

Instead  of  a  youtti  thinking;  it  mean  and  cowardly  not  to 
resent  an  insult— it  is  the  mark  of  a  noble  youth  to  be  able 
to  forgive.  A  tigfr  can  tear  an  enemy  to  pieces,  but  the 
Creator  expects  ratlicr  nobler  and  higher  qualities  from 
an  intcUigcnt  youth,  than  Mc  docs  from  a  tvUd  animal } 
\Vlien  taunted  by  others  to  revenge  an  insult — give  to 
those  who  say,  with  a  sneer,  that  "You  do  not  dare" — the 
noble  reply  : — "  I  dare  do  all  that  may  l^fcotne  a  man ;  who 
dares  do  more,  is  none!'' — SHAKKSPEARE. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
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"I  WILL  DO  IT  AGAIN!" 

"  Do  u  jrou  would  be  doQc  by." 

-4HIS  sentence  contains  a  golden  rule  for  our  life.  How 
il  do  we  wish  our  fellows  to  trtal  us  ?  We  wish  them  to 
41.  treat  us  kindly,  justly,  charitably  :  we  wish  them  to  be 
7  affectionate,  cheerful,  and  pleasant.  Then  you  must  be 
kind,  just,  charitable,  cheerful,  and  pleasant  to  others. 

If  you  ob3cr\-c  this  beautiful  rule,  which  Christ  Himself 
has  given  us,  how  happy  you  would  make  all  around  yotL 

To  show  how  this  rule  would  work,  let  mc  tell  you  a 
story, — a  true  one.  The  horse  of  a  good  man  happening 
lo  stray  on  to  his  neighbour's  land,  his  neighbour  put  him 
into  the  "  pound  "  and  a  fine,  in  consequence,  would  have 
to  be  paid. 

Meeting  the  owner  soon  after,  in  a  surly  mood  he  meo- 
tioocd  what  he  had  done  ;  "  And  if  I  catch  him  on  my  land 
again,"  he  said,  "  /  'vi//  tlo  it  ngtiiii  J  " 

"Very  well,  friend!'"  said  the  other,  "only  I  would  have 
you  know  that  not  long  since  I  looked  out  of  my  window, 
at  night,  and  saw  your  cattle  getting  out  into  the  road  ;  so 
I  ran  out,  drove  them  all  into  your  yard,  and  shut  the  gate  ; 
and  if  fiw  I  see  them  going  astray  /  wiU  da  it  again!" 
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His  neighbour  looked  at  him.  shook  him  by  the  hand.  ; 
calling    liimself  an    "unneighbourly,   churlish    fellow,"   he 
went  off,  and  paid  the  charges  himself! 

And  let  ine  tell  you.  young  reader,  if  you  wish  to  increase 
in  favour,  both  with  God  and  Man,  if  you  wish  your  play- 
mates to  be  blitlie  and  kind  to  you.  be  *o  to  your  com- 
panions. Kindnciis  begets  kindness,  as  selfishness  begets 
sclBshncas ;  doing  good  to  others  is  the  best  way  of  doing 
good  to  oHrsthii  ! 

"He  thai  lowihrnit.knamLhnol  God.  for  God  Li  Idv«." — \J6lm  ■«.,  8. 


AN  AUTUMN  SATURDAY  RAMBLE. 

The  Bori  vking  ftu  a  drink,  tlie  guud-nUarnl  nytnun  |ravcthein«muetnilb, 
aiitl  told  ElMiii  ifihcy  iroiiUI  help  licr  Tnm  in  ibc  orchani  in  gather  o[i))lf».:tul 
ttfieraiMin.  Ibey  tlmtilil  h.ivc  a  Tea  nmrih  mi>ci»tierit>c.  OBwenI  Ibeirjackcu. 
Uid  to  «-o(k  !  Whji  fiirf  ii  W4t.  Wlui  tntkct*  ufruty -checked  apf^  did 
ihry  unv  in.  miH  lay  out  in  ilic  ni'i>1e  nxira  1 

nvc  ocl<Kk  cnnic,  anil  <*iib  il  tlit  j'lUy  Facmct  )  hb  wife  Cftmc  out  to  p«*ii« 
the  Boys,  hirt  npplri,  ami  her  Tom,  nml  lo  BnBniince  Tea.  Whut  k  me*]  it 
VU  !  New  Uijt  <gv^  ftitil  aueh  Knm  I  S«ch  t-uticr.  tuiJ  -iv-mI  l>road  !  Then 
tbe  Prewr^irs  and  toe  Ciury  !  Apple  turi»(>%'en  Xtvtb  fruni  ihe  even  1  Then 
routed  appin  anj  the  good  uoniiut't  ipeciil  C«>wilip  wiitc  to  liniik.  whicli  all 
■Misi  iA«ie  ! 

The  Boirs  cuald  ung  iimtlr,  heint;  in  the  Oio!r,  m>  off  went  llorry  tritli  hit 
pathetic  Ballnd,  nod  ut^  %a  well  llui  the  sofrbcAncd  wonun  h*il  to  nue  lite 
eofiwT  of  bet  •pran. 

Then  they  nil  chiee  omg  a  CMnie  sone,  vnth  &  chnrui,  and  the  joU;  Kanucr 
laughed  till  ilie  inn  ran  lT<l^«tl  hit  chef  Kf.  Ai  U<I  feariiie  dud:  n-ouUl  come 
on,  the  eood  woaian  filled  their  pi>ckFt<i  with  ipulet,  ami  tiicn  all  went  loon 
ibe  two  avMf,  tad  aoiae  way  duwo  the  Une,  before  they  L'oukI  pan  with  then. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


TRUTH. 

i  OME  years  ago,  when  certain  rules  in  respect  to  travel- 
ling on  Sunday  were  in  force,  in  America,  a  man  was 
riding  on  liorscbacV  near  Worcester,  in  .Maituchussctts. 
It  was  on  a  Sunday,  and  the  traveller  was  soon 
Mopped  by  a  town  officer,  whose  business  it  was  to  see  to 
tlic  carrying  out  of  certain  laws  relating  to  the  observance 
of  the  Sabbrith  ;  and  he  was  asked  his  reason  for  riding  ot 
tlic  Lord's  d.ay. 

"  My  father  lies  dead  at  Sutton,"  said  the  other,  "and  t\ 
hope  you  will  not  detain  me." 

"  Certainly  not."  said  the  officer.  "  under  these  circum- 
stances," and  accordingly  he  allowed  the  man  to  proceed. 

About  two  days  after,  as  the  traveller  was  returning  the 
same  way.  he  happened  to  meet  the  same  officer  on  thi 
road.       They    recognised    each  other,  and   the    followinf 
conversation  endued. 
^^     "  You  passed  licre  last  Sunday  morning,  I  think,  sir," 
■     "  Yes,"  replied  the  traveller.  *■  I  did," 
^^     *"  And  I  think  you  mentioned  that  you  were  hastening  to"' 
attend  your  father's  funeral, — were  you  in  time  .* " 

■•  No,"  said  the  traveller,  "  I  did  not  say  1  was  going  to 
my  father's  funeral — I  said  he  lay  dead  in  Sutton,  and  so 
he  did  ;  but  he  has  been  dead  for  fifteen  years." 
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Thus  you  perceive  that  the  actual  truth  may  be  spoken, 
but  in  words  desipicd  to  deceive  another : — they  conveyed 
an  intentional  falsehood  to  the  town  officer.  It  is  not 
so  much  whether  an  aaual  lie  be  told,  whicli  is  the  guilty 
part  ill  Ihc  eye  of  God.  as  the  intention  thus  to  deceive, 
to  make  another  believe  something  which  is  not  true;  it 
is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  5teer  between  prevarication  and 
falsehood ! 

It  is  not  only  the  iil-disguiscd  contempt  of  our  fellows, 
which  will  ever  follow  discovery  in  a  falsehood  we  need 
fear,  so  much  as  the  injury  inflicted  on  the  mind  ;  an  injury 
not  visible  to  the  eye  of  man.  but  as  plain  to  the  eye  of 
God  as  a  stain  or  disease  would  be  to  us.  But  although 
invisible,  we  can  discover  the  effects  in  a  feeling  of  shame 
(however  we  may  attempt  to  hide  it  by  pride)  which  comes 
over  the  mind :  we  feel  we  are  not  as  we  once  were,  and 
begin  to  find  it  easier  to  tell  a  falsehood  again,  in:itead  of 
speaking  the  truth  boldly  out  at  once.  By  repealed  false- 
hoods all  moral  dif^nity  and  noble  feeling  in  the  soul  are 
finally  lost.  It  is  said  that/^7>y.  once  tiwrotigiiiy  conjirmed, 
can  never  be  overcome. 

An  action,  even  without  a  word  being  spoken,  may 
constitute  a  falsehood  ;  as  when  a  groom  holding  out  an 
empty  measure  deceives  his  horse  in  thinking  he  lias  some 
oats  in  it,  and  the  horse  allows  himself  to  be  caught  in 
consequence. 

"  And  nil  iinr*  ihnll  have  llifir  part  iu  llie  laltc  wtiicli  burnclh  witli  firt  and 
Urimitiinc.  o'hich  i«  the  »«oiiJ  dtitlt." — /V»,  xnj,,  %•¥},  Alio,  Set'.  <xii, 
.{Ihe/iiJ/  in  Ihc  Bible)  ■;. 

Tlic  £ibU>p«p  in  the  Chnriol,  and  PluUp. 


Ancient  Chariut, 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
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•ENVY." 

Z  NE  day  as  I  was  passing  through  a  principal  street  in 
Jii  town,  a  car  was  passirs;  by,  the  horse  goin^  pretty 
41/  fiist.  Two  boys  wcr«  running  behind,  iryinff  to  jump 
7  up  unperccived  by  the  driver,  that  they  might  have  a 
ride.  One  of  them  succeeded  in  doing  so  ;  the  other  boy, 
whose  name  I  do  not  know,  but  will  call  him  "Envy"  (for 
lie  sliowcd  a  cruel  and  envious  temper),  was  about  to  do  the 
same,  when  the  driver  happened  to  whip  on  the  horse.  The 
horse  sprang  forward,  and  left  him  behind. 

"  Env}*  "  wa>!  angry  because  the  other  boy  had  succeeded 
in  getting  up.  and  he  had  not  ;  so  he  called  out  to  the 
driver,  "Whip  behind!  whip  behind!"  as  loudly  as  he 
could. 

The  driver  heard  him.  swung  his  heavy  whip  round,  and 
happened  to  strike  the  poor  boy  across  the  face.  The  blow 
made  a  great  cut  on  his  face.  He  fell  from  his  seal,  upon 
the  road,  and  was  much  hurt.  The  other  lad  only  laughed 
a.t  his  suffering,  and  .stood  on  the  pavement  till  I  came  up, 
Mving.  "You  got  il  that  time,— and  I  am  glad  of  it!" 
\Vhat  pleasure  had  "  Envy  "  obtained  from  it  ?  lV^_y  was 
he  glad  of  it  ?  Why  did  he  cry  out  "Whip  behind  .'  "  It 
was  not  because  he  wanted  to  do  tlie  driver  a  service, — for 
he  would  have  got  on  hivtsclf  if  he  could  have  dune  so  ; 
but  because  of  his  mcin  envious  disposition  Had  he  got 
up  too,  he  would  not  have  called  to  the  driver.  "Whip 
behind  '■ "  he  would  have  been  glad  to  have  enjoyed  the 
ride  quietly  ;  but  he  could  not  bear  to  sec  the  other  boy 
enjoying  a  pleasure  he  could  not  share. 

Try  to  conquer  this  disposition  ;  let  every  one  of  your 
acquaintances  feel  and  know  that  you  have  no  wish  to 
deprive  him  of  any  blessing  because  you  cannot  get  it ;  that 
you  f:an  feel  pleasure  in  his  enjoying  it.  and  would  do  your 
part  to  add  to  it ;  that  you  have  no  desire  to  get,  or  to  keep, 
any  gtxx!  thing  by  depriving  him  of  it;  and  that  if  he 
succeed  better  in  his  studies  or  his  enterprises  than  you  do, 
you  have  no  inclination  to  crj'.  "  Whip  bciiiiid  I"  and  you  will 
find,  iii  the  atTectlon  and  goodwill  of  others,  a  rich  reward. 
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GOLD.— TH£  CAVE  OF  DIAMONDS;  AND  THE 
LOSS  OF  THE  STEAMSHIP  "LONDON.'* 

A  Fiction  Illustrated  bv  a  Fact. 

"  Thou  thtii  have  non«  olhcr  Gods  Wore  Mc." 

jy  YOUTH,  named  Alexis,  a  youitf^  nobleman  of 
H  Russia,  was  comparatively  poor  compared  wiih  many 
j\  of  the  other  Nobles  with  whom  he  associated,  and  was 
^Jj*  conliniially  considering  how  he  might  bArome  rich. 
Although  he  had  enough  to  live  upon  in  comfort  he  was 
ever  longing  for  great  wealth.  He  olten  dreamed  of  getting 
rich. — of  finding  treasures  and  gems,  and  how  he  would 
enjoy,  and  spend  aci  immense  fortune,  were  it  his.  You 
ooutd  not  speak  to  this  youth  of  riches  but  his  check  paled 
with  envy.  He  could  not  bear  to  hear  of  the  success  and 
wealth  of  others  he  longed  so  much  for  himself,  although 
already  possessed  of  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  his  actual 
wants.  As  usual,  unhappy,  and  discontented,  he  was  one 
day  passing  the  silver  mines  possessed  by  the  Government, 
in  which  occasionally,  valuable  gems  arc  also  at  times  found. 
The  youth  left  the  workpeople,  and  ascended  to  the  summit 
<A  the  hill  beneath  which  the  Mines  are  worked.  Reaching 
the  summit  he  lay  down  to  rest,  thinking  what  he  would 
do  if  all  the  Mines  below  him  could  be  his.  White  ponder* 
ing  upon  these  subjects,  he  was  startled  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  a  person  in  singular  attire,  having  a  long  rod 
of  peculiar  kind  in  his  hand.  who.  after  making  him  several 
low  bows  in  the  Eastern  fashion,  said,  "  VVhat  is  it  thou 
vrauldst  have  to  make  thee  happy .' " 
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To  this  the  youth,  having  recovered  from  tUe  siin^risc  at 
the  sudden  appearance  of  the  stranger,  replied — *'  I  have 
long  desired  for  wealth— riches — give  me  only  wealth  and 
i  should  be  happy.  I  am  poor  compared  with  many  whom 
'  I  see  around  me,  and  I  see  no  means  of  bettering  my 
position,  t  a^sk  only  for  riclics  ;  with  them  I  can  obtain  all 
tiiat  my  heart  desires." 

Whilst  the  youth  spolcc  the  figiirc  before  Iiim  seemed  to 
smile  on  one  side  of  the  faec.  and  to  frown  on  the  other; 
but  he  answered  blandly,  "Your  wish  shall  be  gratified, 
what  you  have  longed  for  so  earnestly  shall  be  yotirs.  I 
am  compelled,  however  to  remind  you  that  you  have 
already  more  than  sufficient  for  your  actual  wants,  far  more 
than  is  possessed  by  thousands,  who  live,  nevertheless, 
happily  and  coitlentcd.  There  is  I  am  also  required  to 
inform  you.^/ijffff/'whcrcwcarcaboul  to  proceed.  Whether 
you  choose  to  accept  my  guidance  or  not  mu.>;t  be  for  you 
to  decide  freely  for  yourself.  1  promise  to  lead  you  to 
richest,  immense,  vast,  incalculable,  but  I  engage  to  do  no 
more;  (or  U'/ia/ezvr  follows  I  will  not  be  responsible;  if 
vour  wealth  ullcrly  disappoints  you  when  obtained,  and 
leads  to  your  ra/>/.  do  not  blame  me.  Of  the  riches  I  can 
lead  you  to.  there  can.  however,  be  no  doubt ;  these  are  a 
handful  of  gems  from  the  place  1  speak  of."  The  figure 
bcic  exhibited  to  the  delighted  youth  a  number  of  precious 
(tones,  of  various  colours,  and  immense  size  and  value. 
AIcxw  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment,  he  Instantly,  ai>d 
eagerly  arose,  and  followed  the  figure,  who,  upon  seving  he 
had  decided,  commenced  at  once  to  descend  the  mountain, 
and  entered  a  cave  apparently  formed  by  nature  in  the  rock, 
t  seemed  at  first  to  be  a  dark  and  gloomy  place,  and  a 
fearful  ruar,  as  of  a  mighty  waterfall  falling  amid  ravines 
far  down  in  the  recesses  of  the  mountain,  was  heard. 

The  Cave  or  Di.imonds. 

As  they  advanced,  however,  the  scene gradu.i!ly  changed. 
The  darkness  disappeared,  and  they  entered  at  length,  after 
~  reading  many  intricate  and  winding  passages,  a  chamber 
Vhidi  sceme<l  glittering  with  thousands  of  lamps.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  splendour  of  the  scene,  for  not  only  was 
the  floor  of  the  cavern  strewn  with  precious  stones  of 
immense  value,  and  everj'  colour,  but  diamonds  of  jiricelcss 
worth  glittered  from  the  roof  and  walls  I  As  the  youth 
strode  among  the  stones  he  disturbed  heaps  of  emeralds, 
nibics,  and  2>apphtres,  and  every  now  and  then  a  diamond 
of  a  size  and  lustre  which  alone  would  reaUj.e  a.iotX»\'ne\ 
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The  youth  uas  entranced  I  At  length  his  fondest  drcants 
were  re^ilized  :  Wealth  jncilculable — itntnense — lay  at  lits 
feet,  and  the  farther  he  advanced  the  larger  the  stones 
appeared  to  grow  !  A  sound  as  of  music  caught  his  ear, 
proceeding  from  the  end  of  the  cave,  and  on  looking  round 
for  the  cause,  he  saw  a  rivulet  stealing  gently  with  a  soft 
murmur  throuf^h  the  apartment,  and  on  approaching  the 
edges,  he  discovered  that  il  rippled  over  a  bed  of  precious 
stones;  every  kind  of  jewel  of  exquisite  purity  and  colour 
flashed  at  the  bottom  in  (^littering  heaps ! 

"  This  is  indeed  enchanting  " — said  the  youth  aloud — 
"  well  and  truly  has  my  guide  fulfilled  his  promise  !  "  While 
thus  speaking  he  looked  around  for  his  guide,  but  discovered, 
for  the  first  time  that  he  was  alone.  The  guide  had  dis- 
appeared I  The  youth  waited  for  a  time,  but  the  m>-steriouiS 
stranger  who  had  led  liiin  into  the  cavern  did  not  return. 
At  length  he  began  to  feel  even  wea^*  of  gazing  upon  his 
treasures,  and  looked  around  for  a  spot  to  lie  upon,  but  no 
place  appeared,  for  the  floor  was  covered  with  precious 
stones  so  pointed  and  sharp,  like  crystals,  that  they  cut  his 
flesh  when  he  attempted  to  lie  down  upon  them. 

Soon,  too,  he  became  hungry.     There  were  emeralds,  and  i 
sapphires,  and  diamonds,  but  neither  rest  nor  food  to  bel 
obtained  in  the  cavern  ;  he  therefore  be^an  to  search  for ' 
his  way  out  of  the  cave,  first  filling  all  his  pockets  with  thu 
very  largest  and  rarest  gems  he  could  find.     Hut  to  his  alarm 
and  terror  the  more  he  sought  for  the  pa.-;sage  by  whi( 
he  had  entered  the  cavern,  the  more  distant  it  appeared. 


*ti'i**>^- 


"Axl  ran  rninii<«lly  rmm  pl>c«  la  pl*c&" 

Lost  ! 

One  passage  followed  another,  and  seemed  to  be  leading 
him  to  an  immense  labyrinth.       He  now  understood  what 
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llie  guide  had  told  him  about  the  danger  of  seeking  this 
immense  vvealth  !     lie  had,  it  is  true,  obtained  it,  but  found 

[that  after  obtaining  it  there  was  no  reliini .'  Oh!  how  he 
longed  to  return  to  his  forniLT  condition  I  Then  he  had  at 
least  food  and  all  ordinar>'  comforts.       In  a  short  time  his 

[alarm  incTcaaed  to  frenzy  ;  he  became  frantic.  Hethrew  up 
his  arm'*,  tore  his  hair,  and  ran  frantically  from  place  lo 
place,  making  the  cavern  rinj;  with  his  frightful  screams, 
"  Take  back  your  jewels."  lie  cried,  "  only  give  me  back  rest 
and  bread  !  "  "  Give  me  back  rest  and  bread  !  "  repeated 
a  fearful  echo,  repealing  the  words  several  times,  until  at 
last  it  died  far  away  in  distant  caverns,  far  in  the  recesses 
of  the  mountain.  It  seemed  to  be  mocking  him ! 
Repeating  his  cries,  be  continued  to  run  from  place  to 
place.  It  is  said  by  the  workmen  in  the  Government 
mines  in  Russia,  who  tell  this  Talc,  that  while  at  work  they 
hear  strange  noises  and  cries,  and  their  Superstition  is  that 
the  mines  are  still  haunted  by  the  spirit  of  the  covetous 
adventurer,  still  continuing  his  ciics  day  and  night,  unable 
to  obtain  rest. 
The  most  splendid  Fortune  is  not,  in  reality,  equal  to  the 

I  common,  ordinary,  comforts  \vc  all  receive  from  our  Creator. 

'  Wc  never  value  them  fully  until  they  arc  all  lost.  What 
is  the  possession  of  thousands  of  pound.s,  for  instance, 
without  health,  or  vifjour,  and  all  those  great,  but  common, 
blessings  God  bestows  upon  us  ,'  TItc  young  man  would 
have  given  all  the  priceless  gems  in  the  cave  to  escape  to 
the  fresh  green  fields,  lo  the  sua  and  bright  happy  day- 
light— to  the  ordinary  comforts,  food,  and  sleep,  he  had  so 

[  often  despised  and  repined  against.     How  many,  dcspcmic 

lin  their  resolve  after  wealth,  have,  like  Alexis,  sacrificed 
all  innocent  simple  pleasures  and  enjoyments,  until  money 
has  become  the  tyrant  of  their  lives.  They  live  for  the 
pursuit  of  it  alone.  God's  creatures  minister  to  their  sup- 
port year  after  year,  but  they  never  wait  to  enjoy  them  or 
to  thank  (he  Giver  !  God's  creation  is  around  them  ;  they 
hardly  care  to  regard  the  wonders  of  Creation  ;  they  esteem 
all  time  lost  which  is  not  bringing  in  the  money  upon  which 

^thcir  hearts  arc  fixed  !  The  years  of  life  (not  too  many) 
'ivcn  us  to  prepare  for  another  life — for  an  Eternity — in 

which   wealth    is    unknown,    and    before    whose    endless 

^existence  twenty  or  forty  years'  affluence  in  this  life  is  less 
tlian  nothing — are  spent  by  thousands  as  if  they  were 
preparing  apparently  to  pass  an  Eternity  on  earth.  Years 
by — God    is    neglected — priceless    oppon.u\\\\\e&  cX 
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conversion  to  God — of  making  peace  with  Him — go  by,  one 
after  another.  Youth  goes  by  untouched  by  Jesus'  love  ; 
how  can  it  be  otherwise  when  a  youth's  heart  is  already- 
fixed  upon  this  world,  and  upon  money,  and  has  decided 
that  they  shall  have  his  time,  labour,  talents,  and  life  ? 
Manhood  comes,  the  tyrant  watlth  and  covctou-incss,  has 
become  more  importunate  and  exacting  than  ever! 

And  now  at  length  old  age  approaches — the  liehls  of 
^Vanity  fair  grow  dim — yet  stilt  the  tyrant  gold  is  insntiable. 
incf  Ihe  aged  person, — who.  in  half  a  doEcn  years,  is  to 
out  into  Eternity  to  meet  his  God,  whom  he  has  spent 
a  fifctime  in  negltcting — is  stili  to  be  seen  at  work  in  the 
Cave  of  Diamonds — still  coltectini^  his  deeds  and  securities, 
his  shares  and  pr&pstty  around  him.  and  not  otu  atom  of 
which  will, — in  a  few  short  years. — be  his. 


THE  LAST  SIGHT  OF  WIGRAM'S  STEAMSH: 
THE  "LONDON;- 

Bay  of  Biscay,  iith  jANUAkv.  1866. 
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hvr   way  to    Melbourne)   which    foundered  in  the  B»y  or 

Biscay  in  lS66.  says. — 

"On    Saturday   mtM-ning.  30th   December,    1863,   I  left 

Fcnchurcli  Street  Station,  for  Tilbury,  to  join,  as  passenger. 

the  auxiliary  Screw  SS.  "  London.'  to  sail,  that  day,  for 

Melbourne." 

She  was  a  new  Ship,  this  being  only  her  third  voyage — - 

having  betn  twice  to  Melbourne  and  back;— 1,428  tons, 

267  feet  long.  200-H.I'-.  very  heavily  sparred,  tlic  old  "well 

shape  "deck,  not  a  flush  deck  like  the  grand  old  "Great 

Britain."   and    modern    steamers.       "  I    had   .selected    the 

[  'London,'  saying,  1  can  spend  a  month  longer  in  England. 

and  still  be  in  Melbourne  a-s  .soon  a.s  if  I  had  started  a  month 

earlier  by  sailing  ^hip." — [Here  follows  the  account  of  the 

stormy  run  down  channel  to  Plymouth,]     It  was  Tuesday. 

2nd  January,  1S66,  at   10.0  a.m.  before  Ihcy  got  near  the 

Isle  of  Wight      "  The  weather  slill  boisterous,  and  gl 

threatening.  Captain  Martin  and  Pilot  decided  to  anchor  at~ 

4.0  p.m.  opposite  Kyde ;  and  thankful  we  were,  for  it  blew 

fearfully  that  night.    All  Wednesday  in  channel.    Thursday, 

4th,  the  heaviest  weather  we  had  experienced  as  yet.     By 

this  time  wc  could  .sec  that  we  were  on  a  heavily  laden  vessel, 

,  very  low  in  the  water,  not  at  alt  buoyant."     About  9.0  a.m., 

this  Thursday, — waiting  for  a  Pilot  off  Plymouth, — tw( 

'^or  three  fishermen  attempted  to  board  them  to  pilot  them 

in.     One  was  drowned  in  the  attempt.    The  boat  of  the 

**  London  "  they  tried  to  lower  got  stuck. — would  not  lower 

just  when  needed!     "Tlie  alTair  cast  quite  a  gloom  over 

the  ship.    Many  said  it  was  a  bad  omen  for  us.    '  If  1  could 

Tord  it  [  would  le-ive  her  at  Plymouth,"  said  ore  ;  '  I'll  take 

Ids  5hc  never  gets  to  Melbourne,'  said  another, — when  wc 

discussing  the  length  of  our  coming  voyage,  after  one 

bet  a  dinner  that  we  had  one  at  the  'Albion,'  ilourkc 

itrcet,  by  nth  March. — '  Do  you  remember  what  I  saidi 

Gravcsend  that  she  looked  like  a  cofHn ! '    I  recall  these 

larks   distinctly ;    two  t/iti  leave  at   Plymouth,  one  a 

gentleman  who  expressed  to  me  his  great  dislike  to  being 

shut  up  in  the  small  state  room  for  two  months. — this 

being  his  6r$t  voyage : — when  he  left  he  did  not  tell  us  of 

his  intention. 

Another, — one  of  my  state  room  companions — was  think- 

ig  seriously  of  leaving  the  ship. — was  quite  undecided  all 

xy, — all  he  needed  was  a  little  encouragement,  to  have  done 

I  know  of  three  more  who  would  willingly  have  left  at 

l^lymouth,  but  were  ashamed  to  do  so  for  fear  of  bevn^ 

"  lercd  cowards. 

H 
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I  can  recall  many  forebodings  of  evil  to  come. 

Friday.  5th  January,  was  fine,  boats  came  alongside,  vfith 
stock,  meat,  coal,  &c  Fifty  tons  of  coal  in  sacks  were  piled 
on  deck." — Fancy,  dear  Rcadcr.thcmtft/ir/i  splendid  Austral- 
ian P.  &  O.,  and  Orient  I.ine,  Steamers,  7.000  tons,  and 
7,000  H.P.  (against  the  "London's"  200  H.R).  carrying 
e&at  on  rkeir  deeks  I — "Many  passengers  joined  ur  tJiis 
afternoon. — almost  every  class  of  society  was  represented 
on  board.  We  had  Clergj'men.  Actors,  Magistrates, 
Bankers,  Lawyers,  Merchants,  Tradesmen.  Labourers ; ; 
and  all  ages,  mothers  with  children  and  nurses.^accom- 
plishcd  young  ladies ;  newly  married  couples ;  wealthy 
families  returning  after  a  visit  toEnj^land  ;  many  sayinf»  it 
was  for  the  last  time,  longinjj  to  get  back  to  their  beautiful 
climate  and  sunshine,  "had  not  seen  the  sun.  in  London,  for 
a  Month ! '  Also  many  going  out,  for  the  first  time,  to  seek 
their  fortunes,  full  of  hope.  My  attention  this  afternoon 
was  drawn  to  a  lady  and  gentleman  walking  on  the  poop  ; 
they  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  V.  Brooke. 


'—  M 


Mr.  G.  V.  Rrookp,  ike  Actor, 

The  tatter  tvas  10  have  joined  him  in  Australia  a  few 
months  later.  We  had  59  saloon.  52  second,  52  third  class 
lasscngcm,  8g  (captain.  oRicers,  and  cr^w),  and  I  have  no 
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doubl  A  few  'stmvaways.'  I  knew  of  j  at  least,  whose 
names  were  not  on  the  list.  Say  tliere  were  6,  giving 
a  total  of  258. 

Our  first  day.  Saturday  6th,  was  fine,  Ship  even  now 
rolling  con;;idcTably ;  the  coal  on  deck  rolled  down,  and 
came  very  nigh  killing  a  little  boy ;  a  good  many  passen- 
gers, on  deck,  making  acquaintances  ;  but  this  was  the  last 
day  wc  saw  much  of  each  other.  Next  day  the  weather 
was  too  rough  for  the  deck.  I  did  not  sec  a  tady  there 
again  until  the  ta.'st  day  I  "  Then  came  heavy  weather  in 
the  Bay  of  terrible  repute, — "the  Bay  of  Biscay;'— the 
over-laden. — crank. — wet. — steamer. — scooped  the  seas  into 
her  wcil-dcck,  tlie  scuppers  were  too  small  and  gvi  choktd 
with  tlu  coal.  "  Lai^e  lumps  would  also  roil  about  the 
decks  to  the  great  danger  of  the  men  ;  for  two  nights  I 
could  hear  them  rolling  about  over  my  head  (he  was  in  the 
second  class,  midships).  The  hatchways  were  not  prop> 
criy  made,  the  water  came  down.  We  were  carrying 
up  water  in  buckets  alt  the  night  out  of  our  state- 
rooms to  save  our  clothes,  &c..  being  spoilt :  no  sooner  did 
we  get  clear  than  down  came  another  supply.  Then  came 
heavier  weather.  On  Tuesday,  the  9th.  the  jib-boom  and 
topmasts  broke  off,  and  hung  down  by  the  iron  rigging,  a 
wreck.  "  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  day  the  wind  in- 
creased ; — the  ship  Libouring  vcrj'  much,  every  prospect  of 
a  wild  night.  Many  now  began  to  express  fears  at  the 
captain  continuing  to  force  the  heavily  laden  ship  gainst 
a  head  sea.  One.  I  remember, — John  Hickman, — from 
Ballarat,  had  his  wife  and  four  children  on  board.  He  had 
formerly  been  fourteen  years  at  sea.  On  the  afternoon  of 
'■  thU  day  (Tuesday)  I  saw  him  coming  down  from  deck. 
"  Well :  Hickman,"  I  said.—"  how  do  matters  look  on 
deck  *"  "  I  have  been  a  good  deal  at  sea."  he  said, — "  have 
been  in  a  good  many  ships,  and  know  something  about 
,  them  ;  but  I  never  yet  saw  one  behave  as  this  does  !  She 
rfrightens  me, — I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  her ! "  Then 
came  a  Gsle.  "At  j-O  p.m.  one  of  the  boats  was  carried 
away. — lifted  out  of  the  davits  by  a  sea.  Our  hatches  were 
closed,  but.  the  covering  not  fitting  the  combings,  the  seas 
floated  up  the  lids,  and  by  90  p.m„  all  was  terror  in  our 
cabin,  ladies  clinging  to  you,  many  reading,  and  praying.  Mr. 
Munroe, — who  had  also  fornicrly  been  at  sea, — -came  down 
about  midnight.  *'  I  have  been  on  the  poop." — he  said, 
*  for  hours ; — the  sight  up  there  is  terrible,  she  won't  rise  a 
bit,  seas  mountinjf  right  over  her  I  "    Wedncadiy  io\3n.^ — 
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Before  daylight, — the  "  London  "  was  put  round  to  return 
to  I'lymouth ;  the  worst  thing  that  could  have  been 
done, — with  a  "poop"  or  "following"  sea  and  a  coming 
storm, — with  a  deeply  laden  steamer  ;  keeping  her  gently 
screwing  agaimi  it  was  the  only  safe  plan.  "  Most  of  this 
day, — up  to  3.0  p.m..  the  crew  were  getting  in  the  wreck 
of  the  boom. — for  what  purpose,  I  never  understood  ;  on 
deck  it  was  a  source  of  great  danger,  instead  of  towing  it 
astern, — so  as  not  to  foul  the  screw, — and  letting  it  go 
adrift,  a.s  it  was;  it  was  at  len^^th  lashed  alongside  the. 
engine  skylight" — an  amazing  indiscretion  !  The  writer  , 
went  on  to  the  "1-ondon"  at  Sandridgc  Pier,  in  1865. — J 
seeing  some  acquaintances  olT,  on  her  previous  run  to 
England, — he  particularly  noticed  the  well-deck  amidships, 
and  the  feeble,  slight,  skylight  over  the  engine  room.  A 
box  sent  out  to  hiin  by  friends  iu  England  went  down  with 
her.  Fancy  slinging  a  boom  the  size  of  a  nun's  body, 
alongside  a  feeble  engine  skylight,  in  a  ship  rolling  like  the 
"London"  did  I  "It  was  no  gentle,  undulating  motion,  she 
would  roll  till  you  were  in  doubt  if  she  was  coming  up 
again,  then  up  she  would  come  with  a  jerk  !  I  often  stood, 
that  night,  watching  the  port  hole  of  our  state  room,  when 
she  made  those  awful  lurches)  The  water  would  remain 
dark  and  still  against  the  gla:>s  for  half-a-miiiutc  or  so,  I 
would  say,  "Will  she  conic  up  again  ?"  That  Wednesday 
was  dull  and  gloomy,  heavy  cross  seas,  the  ship  labouring, 
darkness  came  on  early. — the  wind  increased,  the  sky- 
looked  wild.  —  cvei->thing  bespoke  a  terrible  night;  I 
thought  of  our  hatchway,  and  said  to  Munroe, — "Here  is 
another  bad  night  coming  on,  and  nothing  done."  He 
said.  "I  know  it — I  have  told  Mr.  Harris  the  first  officer 
about  it,  and  all  the  satisfaction  I  got  was  '  Let  it  go 
down.'"  Note. — Thia  Mr.  Harris  had  gone  out  in  a  boat 
with  a  view  of  speaking  another  ship,  or  some  other 
purpose,  during  the  voyage  out.  Fog.  or  night  coming 
on, — the  "London"  missed  him,  and  proceeded  on  to 
Melbourne,  arriving  loth  August, 
weeks  after, —  Mr.  Harri.s  appeared 

up  by  an  out-coming  vessel !  It  sounds  like  a  romance  ; 
but  the  writer  was  in  Melbourne  at  the  time,  and  well 
remembers  ihe  severe  remarks,  and  newspaper  comments, 
upon  the  alTair.  Munroe  got  some  canvas  and  tacks, — 
"  Can  you  du  it  ?  "  1  asked,  as  he  was  hammering.  "  Only 
partially,  1  could  only  get  half  enough  pump  tacks;  all  is 
alike  on  board, — all  confusion,  notliing  can  be  found 
that  is  required." 


1865.     Two  or  three 
in    Melbourne,  picked 
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Thea  came  the  storm  !  "  Hy  9.0  p.m..  two  feet  of  water 
in  the  cabin  was  carrying  every  moveable  article  with  il" 
Distracted  women. — men  with  pale  faces, — one  girl  nearly 
frantic!"  The  stL-am,  from  tlic  water  getting  on  the  hot 
machinery,  found  itti  way  into  their  cabin  till  they  could 
not  !iec  each  other  Jive  feet  apart  It  was  .Miffocatint 
"The  senutiun  in  our  cabin  was  then  really  .xwful  I  Tr 
darkness. — the  dismal  sound  of  the  water  coming  in ; — 1 
never  shall  be  able  to  convey  an  idea  of  it !  About  lo.o 
p,m.  I  spoke  to  the  Purser,  in  our  cabin,  he  said,  "They  are 
as  bad  aft,  we  have  been  carrj'ing  water  out  of  the  saloon 
all  evening ! "  I  said  it  was  very  wrong  when  they  had  had 
previous  warning,  and  it  might  easily  have  been  prevented 
by  securing  the  hatches  properly  by  the  ship's  carpenter. 
He  said,  "  Oh !  there  is  no  danger  in  it, — the  water  runs  aft 
to  the  engine  pumps,  and  is  pumped  up."  "  But  it  all  lends 
to  keep  her  down  in  the  water."  I  said.  A  few  minutes 
after,  their  fires  were  out,  the  pumps  stopped,  and  the 
water  still  there !  While  we  were  talking,  some  sailors 
rushed  by  towards  the  sail  room.  The  boom  on  dccli 
had  broken  loose. — carried  away  the  engine  skylight. — the' 
fires  were  out, — and  the  "  London  "  was  scooping  the  sea 
.down  an  opening— several  feet  square — at  every  roll  t 
hiattrcsses,  &&,  were  piled  over  it,  and  sails  placed  on  top; 
'  but  the  water  lifted  them  up.  Kighty  of  us  then  passed 
buckets  of  water  up ;  but  two  came  in  to  one  taken  out! 
About  2,0  a-m..  Captain  Martin  came  to  us  saying,  "  Men, 
^  put  down  those  buckets,  and  come  and  tr>' to  secure  the 
rngine  hatchway;  it  is  the  only  chance  to  save  the  ship  !  " 

The  starboard  passage  way  was  so  blocked  by  luggage 

and   freight,  that  the  sails  had  to  be  taken  forward,  and 

down  the  port  side,  where  the  stores  were  also  piled  up 

within  three  feet  of  the  deck,  and  the  sails  had  to  be  got 

over  them, — a  dark  pass.-.ge  60  feet  in   length, — it  was  here 

^^hal  the  truly  painful  delay  took  place;— I    tliink  some  of 

^■he  cases  had  to  be  first  removed.     1  mention  this,  to  show 

^■bow  every  space  was  choked   with  goods,  preventing  the^ 

HftfopcT  working  of  the  ship.     Fir;^!  came  the  second  ofhc 

"singing   nut, — "  Hurry  that   sail    along, — what's   stopping^ 

you  !  ■*     Then  the  Captain — "What  is  detaining  that  sail  .*'  ' 

Tlien  a  voice  from  deck, — "  More  sails,  for  God's  sake. — 

dse  she'll  go  down!"    A  very  large  sail  was  placed,  at 

length,  over  all, — Rfty  men  at  work  at  it,  and  with  great 

difficulty,  nailed  down;    I  saw  Mr.  Harris,  the  carpenter, 

men,  driving  nails,  in  a  foot  of  water.    The  shi^ — a 
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helpless  log — lay  over  on  her  side.^llie  sliretl^  of  llie  split 
sails  were  blown  out  at  right  angles  by  the  storm.  The 
wind  through  the  iron  rigging  produced  a  dreadful  sound, 
seas  c\xr>'  now  and  then  broke  over  us.  I  noticed  the  stern 
ports  to  the  starboard  were  knocked  in,  and  the  water 
rushing  in  ;  later  on,  the  others  also  gave  way.  I  went  into 
the  saloon  fully  convinced  that  the  ship  must  sink — I  never 
expected  her  to  float  till  daylight— to  this  day  1  am 
amazed  that  she  noaicd  so  long  as  she  did  ! 

I  found  the  passengers  from  all  parts  of  the  ship  in  the 
Salood — no  distinction  now — the  poorest,  with  their  families 
were  there,  of  four  or  five  in  groups.  I  saw  the  Rev.  Draper, 
with  many  round  him.  reading  the  llible  and  praying 
incessantly. 

Tlic  fniiliful  Miniktcr. 


Rtv.  Dniper. 

Note.— It  is  belicvvtl  lh»l  ilils  gnoil  Minuitr  mt  t1i<  Rev.  B.  H.  Draper, 
wlio  wrote  a  mujiII  Hook,  alwui  184O,  on  the  Panbta,  aod  wm  then  «  thia 
lisnc  [1866)  Pajtw  of  a  Mcllwumc  Ohapd. 

Now  and  then,  one  would  ask,  '"Oh!  Mr.  Draper,  pray 
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forme  I"  Others  were  sitting  apart  reading  their  Bibles. 
So  the  hours  passed,  till  daylight  came  in. 
I  As  1  left  the  Saloon,  I  took  the  last  look  I  ever  had  of 
'it — the  sigiit  is  indelibly  stamped  on  my  memory  !  On 
deck,  as  the  morning  passed,  things  got  worse  and  worse — 
she  felt  at  times  as  if  going  right  under  '.  Going  aft,  I 
passed  the  Engines  ;  there  was  no  one  there  at  that  time  but 
tbc  Captain  ;  he  was  having  a  look  at  the  engine-room. 
We  loolced  down  together,  and  a  frightful  place  it  was  I 
The  water  black  with  coal  washing  about  and  breaking  up 
the  iron  floorings,  platforms,  and  machinery,  and  producing 
am  uncartlily  sound.  A  vast  pool  of  water  it  seemed  to  be. 
We  went  up  the  cuddy  steps.  I  saw  a  sailor  feeling  about 
for  a  sovereign  he  had  dropped  in  about  one  foot  of  water. 
He  was  as  eager  for  it  as  a  street  Arab  would  be,  if  the 
boj-  had  dropped  a  sixpence  in  the  street !  I  was  alarmed 
to  see  that  a  great  deal  more  water  was  coming  down. 
The  water  in  the  engine-room  had  increased  considerably  ; 
it  wa-s  now  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  deck  on  which  I 
was  standing.  1  got  on  to  the  poop  as  quick  as  po:>sible, 
knowing  now  that  the  end  was  near!  The  others  knew  it 
too.  The  staircase  of  the  poop  was  crowded  with  people, 
apparently  bewildered.  I  noticed  a  sailor  keeping  guard 
over  the  only  boat  which  was  being  prepared.  On  my  way 
from  Fenchurch  Street  to  Tilbury,  the  week  before,  this 
sailor  had  got  in  at  Stepney,  and  sat  by  me,  from  which 
circumstance  wc  hiid  spoken  once  or  twice  on  board.  He 
advised  me  to  have  a  try  with  them  in  this  boat. '  But  take 
your  chance  and  jump  when  she  is  in  the  water'  No  one 
could  help  seeing  that  there  was  a  great  change  the  last 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

More  people  were  on  the  deck — walking  about  like 
persons  waiting  at  a  railway  station  :  scarcely  a  word  was 
said!  1  faw  G.  V.  Brooke,  the  actor,  who  had  been  work- 
ing with  us  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  leaning  against  the  salooni 
door,  in  deep  thought.  All  hopes  of  the  baits,  after  the 
swamping  of  the  iron  pinnace,  had  apparently  gone.  It 
was  only  a  few  of  the  sailors,  who  knew  what  could  be  done 
with  a  boat  at  sea.  who  were  going  to  have  a  trial  in  hcij 
for  their  lives.  It  has  always  been  an  unaccountable  thii 
to  me  why  Captain  Martin  did  not  have  the  other  boats 
got  ready — properly  m.-innixl  and  officered — and  then  told 
ihc  ladies,  'There  is  your  only  chance,  accept  it  if  you 
choose !  ■  The  port  iron  pinnace  was  still  hanging  in  its 
ilace.  al50  a  smaller  wooden  one  for^^'ard.      I  felt  loath  to 


give  up  life  ; — I  enjoy  life.  There  was  also  the  uppemiS^ 
l/wMg/U  cf  all,  the  uncertain  hereafter!  Another  thing  I 
never  could  understand  was.  wliy  Captain  Martin  never  had 
signals  up ;  as  a  vessel  —if  she  did  happen  to  sight  us — 
and  wc  not  her — of  course  would  take  no  notice  and  pass 
on.  All  seemed  prepared  for  death.  I  saw  an  tuUrly 
Ptrsott — a  saloon  passenger — strapping  up  a  railway  ruginto 
a  bundle.  I  have  since  been  told  this  gentleman  had  a 
t/wttsarid  jtn'ereigits  with  him,  no  doubt  in  the  rug.  Shortly 
after,  he  appeared  on  deck,  and  Captain  Martin — with  a 
faint  sniile^asked  liini  '  J/  he  iiUeudat  to  take  it  with  Aim  ? ' 
I  said  to  the  sailor,  '  If  you  do  not  tower  in  live  minutes 
it  wilt  be  too  late!'  The  vessel  was  settling  by  the  stern. 
I  am  amazed  that  she  floated  as  long  as  she  did !  He 
said, '  We  can't  lower  till  King  comes.'       Presently   King 
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down  with  the  Ship,'  but  said  'God  speed  you  safe  to  land  T 
adding  that  the  course  was  '  E.N.E.  ninety  miles  to  Brest' 
It  was  now  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Thursday, 
the  iith  of  January,  1866. 

Nolr. — Otpiain  Alarlin't  (utmcr  rtnel  u-as  tlie  Siiliiig  y^ip  "  Suffolk  ;  "— 
B)a>tT  11  ^K/ilifc  had  Ite  cdmIc  in  Iter  :— >  Scu'/iiij;  Siifi  he  iiiidcriiijiil  wdl ! 

lie  tlicJ  like  a  inie  Billbli  Officer  :  II  ia  ta  if  he  lud  uud,— "  i'm  £0, — 
iafvnr  po»it>ua  it  i>  ti^tit.  and  proper, — Cod  ^>c«il  you  to  land.— bui  1, — ihe 
Ca;<t>in  '  It'iaJ  '  I.^lhcir  Capuin,— lca'r«  all  tb«e  women,  and  cliildrcn  ? 
No  1  No  !  fautit  ih*fe  maf  h««e  been,— fi»ru«i»ffini<-e»  I  conM  not  well 
oonirol,— Iwi  i  iMpe  wey  will  my  im  Kn^laiid  Dial  al  /m//  I  did  my  dutjr,  and 
«»>/  ir  tktm  UtktIaU!" 

An  boMmr  to  ant  noble  En(^liih  Of^ccrt !  It  rrmindi  otic  of  the  Burning 
Traisintt  Shi^-toncartjraicmhlc  raulil7.-->nil  ihecnoit  Captain  n^ng  the 
Boyii  OB.  a*  tWy  po»<d  by  him.— regacdleu  of  hiiRtcin  hi)^  me  Ihettgkt  bclne 
to  aave  MjiV  Iivcr  I  One  fine  lad  entreated  lilm  la  kave  hinit«tr,  anil  Usvc 
with  I  hem. 

■•  Xo  !  No  !  My  Uil."  exdainieil  the  truu  CapKin.—"  that's  not  iho  way 
>i  J^iH .'     I  bmB  «c«  ihem  xtl  -tafe  !     fau  on  liuys  I    Pan  on  !    The  Captains 


•'  Na  !     No  !— My  lad  !  '-the  Caplaln  cried, 

"  Pa«  on  !     Nor  care  for  mr  ! 
When  daiy  calls.— rf/  Caf<taiu't  lastt 

Yn  !—JUfi  the  way,— at  Sm  ! " 

King  must  have  misunderstood  him,  as  we  must  then 
have  been  izo  miles  off.  \Vc  were  140  miles  off  when 
picked  up  the  next  morning.  King  then  jumped  into  the 
boat — about  a  dozen  being  in  her — and  they  lowered  im- 
mediately. As  soon  as  I  saw  that  she  was  safe  in  the 
water  [  stepped  on  to  the  mizcn  chains.  a.nd  when  the  boat 
rose  on  the  sea,  1  made  a  cautious  leap  right  into  her  stern. 
I  had  only  five  feet  to  jump  by  waiting  for  a  sea  to  lift  the 
boat.  There  was  no  attempt  to  prevent  anyone  jumping, 
all  on  board  might  have  jumped  ;  they  c\'idcntly  considered 
our  chance  in  such  a  sea  to  be  hopeless.  The  boat  was 
nearly  sucked  under  the  stern.  I.  and  two  othcrr^  got  out 
oars,  and  kept  her  off.  Mow  that  the  sailors  saw  that 
tbc  boat  wa.s  .<iafc  they  wanted  to  take  in  a  few  of  the 
women,  and  sung  out  to  bring  a  lady  or  two.  Only  one,  a 
girl  of  sixteen — %'cry  pretty — offered  to  go,  but  when  she 
caw  the  fearful  sea  below,  and  the  boat  likely  to  be  smashed 
mt  every  heave  against  the  huge  iron  wall  of  the  ship,  .she 
said,  'Oh  1  I  can't  do  that.'  There  was  no  lime  for  delay, 
and  Munroc. — seeing  the  boat  shoving  off, — leaped  in 
himself.  All  this  took  place  in  a  minute  or  two.  Even 
after  we  had  shoved  off  wc  drew  in  again  from  the  suction 
of  the  ve.'tsel  settling  at  the  stern.  The  second  time  we  got 
^  and  were  pulling  away  at  the  potX,  a\d&,  tuntutvt^ 
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before  the  wind,  nineteen  of  us  in  a  fine  boat,  but  con- 
struclctl  only  to  carry  twelve,  I  was  told. 

The  sun  just  then  shone  out  for  a  time,  which  made  the 
scene  the  worse  for  me.  I  saw  the  brave  young  midship- 
man— Mr.  Angel — still  at  his  post,  at  the  pumps,  which  he 
never  left  till  they  went  down,  Just  as  we  left  the  ship  a 
lady,  in  a  frantic  voice,  was  heard  to  cry,  'A  thousand 
guineas  if  you  will  take  me  in!'  It  was  too  late ;  if  our 
lives  had  depended  on  it,  we  could  never  have  made  the 
ship  again  ;  wc  had  to  run  before  the  gale  just  where  the 
wind  chose  to  drive  us !  As  wc  mounted  up  a  great  Tvave 
wc  could  sec  the  '  London.'  her  bows  well  out  of  the  water, 
so  that  we  could  see  the  red  paint  on  her  bottom,  her 
stem  very  low.  and  by  the  pitch  or  rake  of  her  masts  she 
seemed  to  be  at  an  angle  of  45*.  Just  then  a  heavy  sea  was 
seen  to  break  over  her  deck  and  to  wasli  the  people  about ! 
They  had  just  before  been  waving  handkerchiefs,  &c,  to  us. 
We  ran  down  another  wave,  and  when  we  mounted  up  the 
next,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  the  *  London  ; '  Of  the  258 
on  board,  only  the  19  in  our  boat  were  saved  !"  (Sec  the 
admirable  account  by  Mr.  Wilson,  one  of  the  survivors,  in 
the  Cornhii/,  for  June.  i866l} 

'■When  we  were  lifted  on  the  wave  a  second  lime  and 
found  that  the  ship  was  gone,  it  cast  a  gloom  over  all.  We 
continued  loiiking  in  the  dirccltoii  where  wc  last  saw  the  ship 
to  sec  if  any  could  be  seen  clinging  to  a  spar,  or  anything, 
but  nothing  whatever  was  to  be  seen.  King  now  s-ing  out, 
'  Boy-t,  the  London  i.s  gone,  [f  wc  don't  mind  we'll  soon 
follow  her ;  say  no  more  abojt  her,  but  attend  to  the  boat.' 
which  was  certainly  a  wise  remark.  Wc  were  thrown 
together  mostly  by  chance — almost  unknown  to  each  otlicr  ; 
— our  party  consisting  of  three  cngimers,  a  fireman,  a  car- 
penter, one  young  midi^liipnian.  tight  seamen,  a  steward,  a 
boy,  and  three  passengers  (not  from  the  saloon).  We  had 
no  officers,  or  captain,  but  wc  had  the  only  thing  to  save 
as  at  that  time  :  we  had  cool,  skilful,  excellent  boatmen  ; 
had  we  not  wc  would  not  have  lived  half-an-hour.  Wc 
were  twenty  hours  in  tliat  boat :  I  had  no  idea  of  what  one 
could  go  through.  No  one  could  ever  have  made  me 
believe  that  a  boat  could  have  stood  what  ours  did  !  I 
think  some  of  the  men  must  have  been  born  and  reared  in 
a  boat  I  Our  arrangements  were  soon  made ;  those  who 
understood  rowing  were  to  work  in  .spells,  those  who  did 
not  were  to  bale.  I  w.is  one  of  the  latter;  two  or  three 
were   to   keep  a  constant  look-out.  one  to   be  constantly 
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watching  behind  us  to  sec  when  a  wave  was  coming  that 
had  a  crest  on  it,  and  warn  the  helmsman.  Those  were 
the  waves  we  dreaded,  and  here  was  where  the  skill  and 
judgment  was  displayed.  The  chief  study  was  to  let  the 
seas  meet  us  square  on  to  the  stern,  otherwise  she  would 
have  filled  at  cnce.  As  one  sea  would  pass, — invariably 
giWng  us  a  dash  as  it  passed. — another  would  be  seen 
coming  in  another  direction,  perhaps  on  our  quarter.  These 
were  the  cross  seas,  and  the  ones  most  likely  to  sink  us. 
Then  would  be  heard'  Look  out  King,  here's  one.*  when,  if 
the  rudder  would  not  bring  her  round  in  time,  or  was  at 
the  moment  out  of  the  water,  the  helmsman  would  be 
heard  singing  out,  '  Pull  on  the  starboard,  and  back  on  the 
port,  quick! '  a  minute  afttr,  '  Pull,  pull  all ! '  that  was  to  get 
out  of  the  way  of  a  sea  about  to  break. — then, '  Back,  back 
I  all  t'  Night  was  coming  on  :  I  dreaded  to  think  of  it 
[The  sky  looked  wild, — wind  still  strong  and  cold, — sea  still 
very  heavy.  It  was  what  you  might  call  a  troubled  sea. 
All  of  us  wet,  cold  and  hungry,  nearly  worn-out  by  the 
constant  anxiety,  exertion,  and  fatigue  of  the  two  previous 
days.  I  considered  it  about  one  chance  in  a  hundred  that 
ever  we  saw  the  morning  !  How  were  we  to  see  at  night 
those  crested  seas  that  we  feared  so  much  ?  I  was  puzzled 
that  the  sailors  did  not  speak  of  this  great  difficulty  to  my 
mind.  Presently  night  closed  in,  and  the  mystery  was 
solved  by  the  phosphorescent  tops  of  the  waves,  which, 
shining  in  the  dark,  showed  pretty  well  the  way  they  were 
coming.  At  first  the  stars  occasionally  appeared,  by  them 
l-we  guessed  up  to  about  nine,  we  were  going  south.  I  said 
'to  King,  'Wc  shall  not  fetch  the  Spanish — much  less  the 
French  coast — at  this  course ;  we  shall  go  wide  of  Cape 
Finisterrc'  He  said,  '  I  can't  help  it,  we  must  go  where  we 
are  compelled,  the  wind  may  change,'  and  so  it  did.  I  had 
certain  stars  for  guides,  and  by  them  I  could  sec  that  we 
were  coming  gradually  round,  and.  by  midnight  were  going 
jflcarly  east.  Wc  knew  that  any  course  that  had  cast  in  it 
routd  bring  us  to  land.  Smith,  a  seaman,  who  had  been 
'  Jteering.  was  relieved  by  King,  who  continued  till  3.0  in  the 
morning,  when  lOan ids  relieved  him  for  three  hours^  It  was 
most  tr>'ing  work,  the  tUlrr  ifeing  missing, — like  everything 
else,  that  was  wanted. — so  they  had  to  work  the  rudder  by 
land,  almost  always  with  one  hand  in  the  water.  G 
watchfulness  was  needed,  and  all  through  the  nigt 
King  was  continually  singing  out  directions  to  the  oarsmen ; 
•••- "  'Bale  her  out,  keep  her  dr>*,  who  is  bailing  now  J ' 
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In  this  way  he  was  constantly  talking  and  encouraging  aa] 
to  keep  awake,  for  wc  were  drowsy  from  fatigue ;  I  had  only- ' 
had  four  liour^'  slec))  since  Sunday  niglit.  and  others    noi 
doubt  had  had  no  more,  and  this  was  Thursday.    At  times, 
while  bailing.  I  would  be  half-3.slcep,  but  still  dipping  out  | 
the  water.     King  asked,  "  Who  had  the  time,'  my  watch 
was  going,  but  it  was  too  dark  to   sec    the   hands.      We 
thought   it  must  be  getting  towards  daylight,  I    Iclt   the 
hands  and  found  it  was  only  eleven  o'clock.     It  was  only  ihe 
Moon  rising.     So  the  long  drciry  night  wore  slowly  on, 
Wc  thought  the  daylight  would  never  come.    About  mid- 
night the  weather  became  more  squally,  heavy  black  clouds 
came  down  upon  us.  and  at  times  wc  3ccmed  to  be  running 
into  a  black  wall.     It  was  difficult  to  discern  the  figure  of 
the  man  sitting  close  to  you.     It  was  the  night  remembered 
in  London  for  the  heaviest  snow  storm  of  the  season. — when 
the  telegraph  wires  were  broken  down  in  many  parts  of  j 
England,  and  vessels  were  being  wrecked  by  scores  tnTarbay, 
About  this  time, — and  a  time  that  will  never  be  forgotten 
by  any  in  the  boat, — we  experienced  the  most  narrow  escape 
of  any  during  the  whole  of  our  voyage  :  a  targe  ^ea  was  seen 
close  behind  us,  and  on  the  very  point  of  breaking,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  get  out  of  its  way  in  time.     On  it  came, 
eight  or   ten   feet   higher   than  our  stern,  and,  the  next 
moment   it  appeared   that   we  should  all  be  cngulphcd. 
Someone  quietly  remarked.  '  It's  all  over  witli  us  now.'     I 
myself  thought  the  end  had  come  at  last ;  ci'rt'  came  the 

frcat  wave,  burying  the  afterpart  of  the  boat  complctclj'. 
he  trembled,  .ind  up  she  came!  The  sea  had  pa-ssed  on  ■ 
leaving  us  in  all  but  a  sinking  state.  The  water  in  the 
boat  was  about  a  foot-and-a-half  deep  ;  a  bucket  would  dip 
in  it !  Immediately  King  sang  out. '  Don't  move !  Bale 
out  quick  !  We  are  safe  yet  1 '  At  once  the  bucket  and 
bailers  were  at  work — in  a  few  minutes  she  was  lightened, , 
and  on  we  went  again. 

It  was  a  providential  thing  that  wc  had  not  another 
person  in  the  boat,  for  1  do  believe  that  the  weight  of  en* 
more  would  have  taken  us  down ! "  A  small  vessel  with 
two  masts  passed  close  to  them  that  night, — they  saw  her 
lights,  and  they  "AH  bellowed  together  as  loud  as  we 
could.  They  evidently  heard  us,  and  putting  about,  ran 
about,  looking  for  us,  we  trying  to  guide  them  by  our 
shouts.  Then  came  a  squall,  and  they  lost  the  run  of  us. 
Wc  could  only  sec  her  occasionally  through  the  gloom, 
when  wc  rose  on  a  wave;    at  last  she  was  out    of  sight. 
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It  afTcctctl  the  spirits  of  us  all,  when  all  hope  of  this 
vessel  was  gone  I  At  last  daylight  came  in, — in  hail,  and 
rain.  Then  the  sun  would  come  out  for  a  few  minutes,  uc 
scanned  tlie  horizon,  but  could  see  nothing.  Some  time  after 
again  the  cry  was  raised  'Ship  in  sight  t'  Wc  could  just 
see  her  off  the  port  quarter.  I'rciently  we  sighted  another, 
more  in  our  trade  on  the  starboard  bow,  but  at  a  great 
distance.  Hope  revived  ;  we  were  in  the  track  of  vessels 
and  rejoiced  to  find  some  still  floating.  On  we  went  for 
half-an-hour.  with  occasional  sunshine,  then  a  squall,  and 
rain,  the  sea  still  rough,  the  same  constant  attention 
required.  Those  on  the  look-out  reported  the  vcsst-l  first 
seen  was  not  getting  any  nearer  to  us.  Some  proposed 
to  King,  who  wa.s  now  steering,  to  put  about  to  run  for 
her.  King  strongly  objected;  saying  that  the  boat  would 
certainly  swamp  in  going  round,  and  then  wc  had  a  long 
way  to  row  almost  dead  to  windward  before  re.\ching  her; 
we  would  never  reach  her.  It  was  now  say  9.0  a.m., 
Friday,  the  1 2th  Januarj-.  The  men  were  getting  irritable  ; 
there  was  not  that  friendly  feeling  which  existed  at  first,— 
would  answer  each  other  sliarply ;  of  course  this  was  owing 
to  twcnt>'  hours'  exposure  and  thirst,  which  wc  were  all 
feeling  terribly.  Words  ran  high  a-s  to  the  advisability  of 
putting  round  to  run  for  the  vessel.  One  who  was  holding 
the  signal  of  distress  (a  shirt  on  an  oar)  said  to  King  at  the 
helm,  ■  If  you  don't  put  her  about.  I'll  put  this  oar  Qirough 
her  Iwttom : '  I  was  beginning  to  feel  frightened.  Of 
course  every  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  man  under 
the  tr}*ing  circumstances.  I  do  not  entertain  any  ill-feehng 
towards  him  whatever  for  his  threat  He  might  not  sec 
the  danger,  as  an  experienced  baitman  did,  of  going 
about, — thought,  no  doubt,  that  we  were  missing  our  last 
chance.  Immediately  someone  proposed  that  we  should 
run  for  the  distant  sail  on  the  starboard  bow,  not  so  much 
with  the  hope  of  reaching  her.  as  to  prevent  the  boat  bein| 
put  abouL  I  seconded  the  proposition,  ui^ng  that  even 
we  missed  her,  we  would  be  nearing  land  ;  that  it  was  not 
more  than  forty  miles  off  (so  wc  then  thought),  and  by 
keeping  on  that  course  we  would  sight  land  before  night ; 
that  it  was  early  day  and  most  likely  we  would  sight  other 
vessels,  thai  we  were  in  their  track  was  proved.  The 
proposition  was  put,  and  carried  amidst  some  grumbling. 
The  oars  were  double  manned,  the  course  of  the  boat 
sl^tly  altered.  Soon  everything  was  going  pleasantly, 
and     all     now     seemed     well -satisfied     with     the     new 
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arrangement ;  all  they  wanted  was  to  be  going  towanis 
some  vessel.  The  sun  at  that  time  was  shining,  and  our 
Httic  craft  sped  along  bravely,  she  quite  astonished  the  most 
sanguine, ^ — everybody  expressed  the  greatest  affection  for 
her.  Still  great  caution  was  required  ;  the  vessel  not  being 
directly  in  our  trick,  we  had  to  make  good  a  few  poinL*:  to 
the  wind  ;  and  that  is  where  the  difficulty  was.  Whenever 
an  opportunity  offered  we  would  steer  to  windward  of  the 
vessel ;  we  knew  we  could  make  leeway  at  any  time. 
Whenever  a  crested  wave  came,  round  would  have  to  come 
the  boat,  and  we  would  turn  tail  and  run  with  it  till  it  had 
passed,  th«i  try  again.  The  only  man  allowed  to  stand  up, 
the  look-out.  reported  that  we  were  ncaring  her,  soon  we 
coutd  sec  her  hull ;  and  when  within  half-a-mile  we  were 
rejoiced  to  sec  that  they  had  sighted  us,  and  were  bearing 
away  to  run  for  us.  Just  ac  this  moment  was  seen  a 
terrific  squall  coming  down  as  if  to  annihilate  us  at  the 
vcr)'  moment  succour  was  at  hand.  We  had,  of  course,  to 
turn  and  run,  and  were  being  carried  past  the  ship.  Fear- 
ing losing  her.  many  sung  out  to  King  to  put  about, — 
others  not  to.  he  said  '  She  will  fill  the  moment  we  do  so; 
and  don't  you  see  they  are  running  with  us?'  So  they 
were,  shouting  in  Italian,  probably  telling  us,— ^in  the  wildest 
excitement. — to  run  on. — and  they  would  follow.  After 
the  gale  had  a  little  passed,  we  put  partly  about,  but  in 
doing  so  had  a  narrow  miss  of  swamping,  as  she  shipped  a 
heavy  sea,  A  few  minutes  more  and  we  ran  up  to  her  stern ; 
— a  line  was  thrown  to  us  with  remarkable  accuracy, — it  was 
caught,  a  rope  followed.  She  had  come  round  to  the  wind, 
a  barque  of  some  403  ton.s.  rolling  very  much,  and  we 
thumping  against  her  side  by  the  niatnchaJns.  All  order 
was  now  broken,  each  caught  hold  of  anything  he  could, 
and  scrambled  up,  lugged  in  by  the  friendly  men  nn  board,  j 
I  caught  hold  of  two  tempting  bolts  ;  down  went  our  boat  M 
leaving  me  hanging  on  with  others  near  nie  ;  up  came  the  ^ 
boat  again,  and  we  were  soon  all  over  the  rail,  except  one 
who  had  been  hurt,  a  rope  was  got  over,  and  he  was  safely 
drawn  up.  We  were  kindly  received  The  Captain,  a  fine, 
jolly,  burly  old  fellow,  with  a  most  benevolent  countenance. 
and  his  crew,  were  getting  out  dry  clothes,  and  serving  out 
Geneva,  when  I  got  aft.  It  was  now  about  lO.o  am.,  and 
we  were  soon  having  warm  tea,  &c„  in  the  Captains  cabin  ; 
fowls  were  killed  to  make  us  a  good  stew.  She  was  laden' 
with  wheat  in  bulk,  from  the  Mediterranean  for  Cork, — had 
experienced    heavy    weather, — liad  thrown    some    of  her 
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cargo  overboard, — but  was  at  this  time  safe,  dry,  and  snug, 
Wc  could  not  understand  eacli  other,  but  tlic  Captain,  by  a 
map,  explained  Ihat  he  would  try  to  run  into,  and  land  us 
at  ralinouth.  In  the  afternoon,  we  lay  down  and  had  a 
troubled  sleep.  I  went  through  the  horrors  of  shipwreck ; 
and  for  many  nights,  and  I  may  say  for  weeks  after,  I 
would  see  the  '  London,' — with  her  stern  under  water. — 
her  forctops  gone.  At  night  wc  most  of  us  lay  on  the  wheat 
covered  with  warm  sails,  and  felt  very  comfortable,  though 
our  hmbs  were  so  stifT  many  could  hardly  crawl  about. 
The  weather  continued  rough  ;  it  blc^v  fiercely  that  night ; 
so  passed  that  day,  also  the  next.  Then  came  Monday, 
we  were  in  the  Channel,  and  that  morning  wc  sighted  Xht 
Sctllys.  or  Land's  Knd.  That  night  we  had  a  gale,  dead 
ashore  ;  the  Captain  and  crew  on  deck  alt  niglu.  apparently 
very  anxious,  and  constantly  singing  out,  and  directing. 
But  the  barque  held  her  own.  and  about  three  or  four 
(daybreak),  on  the  Tuctiday,  l6th  January',  was  put  about 
to  run  slowly  to  land  ;  the  (og  rose.  Falmouth  Harbour 
fair  before  us  !  Three  cheers  for  our  good  CapLiin  !  "  A 
gold  chronometer,  wicii  a  suitable  inscription,  was  afterwards 

S resented  to  good  Captain  Gion  Batta  Cavassa,  by  the 
loard  of  Trade. 
NtVTE.  The  Reader  will  note  the  providential  falling  in 
with  the  "  Marianopolis,"  just  as  they  were  getting  worn  out 
with  thirst,  cold,  and  hunger.  It  took  a  well-found  barque 
/ottr  dnys  and  uights  to  land  them.  Instead  of  40.  they 
were  140  miles  off.  It  blew  a  gale  two  nights  while  on 
the  barque.  The  wind, — dtan^tS, — was  agattut  f!te  barqut 
all  the  Saturday, — so  that,  if  they  had  got  through  another 
night,  they  u'ould  have  been  merely  carried  back  again  into 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.  They  would  ne\'er  have  survived 
another  night  in  the  boat ;  and  had  they  mi.s.sed  that 
barque  the  fate  of  the  "London"  would  never  have  been 
known. 

The  three  passengers, — atone  saved. — not  one  from  the 
fir*t-class  saloon,— were  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Ballarat  (the 
narrator) — Mr.  Munroe, — and  Mr.  Mead, — the  other  sur- 
vivor* belonged  to  the  vessel.  Mr.  Wilson  returned  home, 
— the  following  April. — in  the  "Great  Britain." — Mr.  Mead 
attempted  to  accompany  him. — but,  on  entering  the  ship, — 
fainted. — the  past  scenes  coming  up  too  vividly. — and  he 
gave  up  his  intention.  On  her  voyage  out,  in  April,  the 
"Great  Britain"  had  to  "lay  to." — off  the  Cape,— in  the 
worst  storm,  and  heaviest   sea, — Captain    Gray,  said, — he. 
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had  cvcf  been  in  during  his  many  voyages.  Mr.  Bcvan,— 
of  Hereford, — whose  brother  was  lost  in  the  "  Ix)ndon,"— 
going  out  to  settle  the  latter's  affairs, — being  allowed, — on 
the  third  day  of  this  gale  to  go  on  deck  with  a  rope  round 
him, — says,  "  That  it  was  the  grandest  sight  he  could  have 
imagined." 

Striking  the  ground  in  Dundrum  Bay, — as  soon  as  she 
was  launched, — the  "  Great  Britain.'"  for  some  twenty  years 
after,  weathered  the  storms  on  her  fine  runs  to  Australia. 
Her  captain, — Gray, — respected  by  all. — eventually  com- 
mitted suicide, — through  home  troubles,  it  was  said.  The 
"  Great  Britain  "  has,  probably  now  disappeared,  together 
with  her  contemporaries  the  "  Red  Jacket," — "  M.arco  I'olo," 
"  White  Star."— "Swift8ure,"—"SuiroIk."  (Captain  Martin's 
former  ship) — "  Lightning,"  &c.,  &c.,  familiar  names  in  old 
days  of  "  the  Diggings,"  and  for  fifteen  years  after,  till  the 
Suez  Cana], — and  modern  steamers. — rendered  the  long  sea 
route,  vik  the  Cape,  almost  obsolete. 

N»  oii«, — howctfcr. — who  hAt  ever  mode  ihc  Voyage  oul  liy  (Kc  Cap*,  ftnd 
th»  Return  niuml  C»pe  Hnm.  ihmiigti  Iceberg'*,  awl  Tofs,  in  nil  wtrailitm,— 
wili  fail  lo  do  jii^iioc  lo  ihc  Ibl lowing  ETKil  pcrfomnAiicn  of  (nii  oM  Snilia; 
Stiipi,  Kor  the  "(ircat  Briiaiti"  merely Tuil  an  "auxillacj'  "  itcint  |>uw«  of 
400  [I. P.,  uKcful  for  tcrewiiiir  ani  »f  tlie  "  nolJtuinK"  or  cilmii.  about  The 
Equator.  .She  of  ciiU[te,--tikc  llic  ill-foteU  "  knj-al  Clia'tcr."-'i]ependod 
upon  hci  tatlitig,  for  hci  Pum^c*.  Indeed  it  va  the  /iital  dtptHiiirttr  U|>i>a 
llir  Riiacial:il]'  iiliuteiiiialc  uleum  power  these  cnily  '^Icunncn  ]ioi.he>><xt  witieti 
■dated  the  "  Roj'a!  rhnrtcr"  In  be  embayed  at  Moelfra.  on  the  niglil  of 
"Iho  Roj-al  Charter  jj*!"-'-"  Tiieaiay,  a6ch  Ocl,.  lS59.~nfi(l  <fciiht<l  to 
piecev  at  5.0  i.ni.,  the  next  mornit^s,  on  Ihe  W«Kh  rncks.  within  four  hourt 
or  Liveipocil  I  What  Capiaiii  af  ti  tailing  Ship  woutd  ever  hi<c  allowed  ' 
heitobue  the  cotui,  when  it  was  btuwiii):  >  liuiricunc  it  they  puted  Hnlv- 
lieftrl,  a  NottK  Eotc,  rfeoJ  anhore.  with  *lani;er  al)  Ihe  -txf  lo  Lirerpooj? 
The  feeble  cnninc  was  rti'tM  u/fn!  Ciplnin  Taylor  hud  m*Ae  the  lun, — 
tkfM  "a  KecorJ," — in  W  dnyi;.  TMt  time  he  hid  mn  her  (o  Cork  in  58. 
j^oo  Ti.«J  rfftrtd  Aim  if  he  e»ef  did  the  oul.  and  home.  Voyage,  in  150 
dayx.  I*iverythiti(>  wai  let  |;ive  way  to  ^pefil  '.  They  halt  nairnivl? 
miwol  an  l«licT^  Iht*  very  vwynge  off  the  Hnm  !  ile  "carrici)  on 
ihui,  with  500  persons  on  board,  m  n  rcwcl  uhich  ]iivl  T'ccn  IruxihtntJ 
in  h<f  mrJ.f!f  lo  30  feci  longer  than  ihc  "Utcnt  Briiftin."— ihwighi  he  coold 
ju»t  re«ch  l.iveruiH}!,  aiul  "  eluiiveil  ill''  Whiit  wm  ^cc  H.I',  lo  tetew  »uch 
a  shin  oul  of  a  my  in  a  HutricAne  dead  tuhort?  The  modaru  "Tentaaic," 
w^  ha»  16.000  H.P. ! 

Had  ihe  iioi  tr^tu  in  two  in  ihe  niMlr,  all  might  hue  lieen  UTed ! 
Out  of  61  uliion,  joo  KCfjnd  ami  iliinl  ctau.  and  1 12  crew  i-txy  4E0),  onty 
3  nioon,  10  Kcond  and  third,  and  t<)  of  the  cceir  were  uvcil !  An  imnicnM' 
treatute  of  Gold  in  her  strung  room  (never  rccoTeied),  and  creal  ve.tllh  on 
many  sucvcKtful  "  Uipjcn"  on  board,  was  loM.  Seven  Vm^cti^Kn.  /am/nf  a 
(Juctn*(<jn'n,  and  9   '"Riggerii"  gol  in  there.  3  of  whom  were   laved.     Tie 

fignnlie,  hut  almost  uiteless,  "Great  Kutem"  wat  nenrly  lost  al  Holyhead 
lacbnur  that  night.     The  Capuin't  tnackininth  wiu  blown  to  fchreds  t    Tite; 
hftd  seen  lici  ftuiu  the  "  Knyal  Chaner "  as  ihcy  paucd. 

Copy  uf  a    Way  Mil!  14  yean  ago,     "Toe  cctebrsied  Aaultary  Stcan 

Oippcr,    'Ure»I  Uiiliiin,'   j,»>9  luii>.  500    H.i'.   with   walee-tjcbt  conput- 

oirow  f.'f—Licut,  John  tiray,  R,N,K-,  Commander, — is  appointed  Iq  inn 
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,  for  UalbtMnw,  on  Thnriilsy,  the  91I)  of  Maj,  1M7.  TT)i>  ' 
•Cain  made  atiollicr  run  out,  to  Melboutne  in  J!i  iUy«. 
puioce*  10  Melbnome  w«re  maile  in  63,  63,  J9.  60,  3S, 
61.  57  and  j7  tlnys.  On  ane  occuiun,  J5  dayx,  17  houn  cnii, — iMck  10 
Quwiwiown  in  J9 ;  pofiitming  the  urhale  "oy^ise  t>f  jS.ooo  miles,  in  4 
oioiiilu.  14  day  (.—including  a  detention  of  31  in  Melbourne,— a  fr*[  ncvsr 
befbev  aKCumptishcil  I" 

To  conclude  our  Traijcdy, — the  writtr  regrets  to  add, 
that,— while  on  a  "Jubilee  Year"  tour  to  Australia,  in 
18^7, — he  was  informed  that  King, — the  iJoatswain  of  the 
"London." — eventually  kept  a  public  house,  out  in  Australia, 
— and  had  also  committed  suicide  some  two  years  before. 

Let  us  hope  th.^t  the  information  was  incorrect ;  for  it 
docs  seem  a  sad  end  after  having  been  so  marvellously 
saved,  twenty  years  before. 

CONCLUSION. 

tt  is  in  such  Mcnes,  when  in  presence  of  death,  that  the 
real  character  is  shown.  The  humble,  pious  believers,  with 
all  hope  lost,  quietly  praying  with  the  good  minister,  Mr 
Draper,  in  the  saloon  ;  some,  utterly  reckless,  breaking  up 
case^  of  wine,  to  die,  a*  they  had  lived,  without  thought  or 
hope.  The  sailor  groping  for  the  sovtrtign,  knowing  well. 
|.as  a  seaman,  that  the  -iliip  was  alre.-idy  settling  down  at 
the  time,  and  that,  in  a  few  minutes  they  would  be  in 
clcmity !  The  elderly  person  strapping  up  kis  thousanil 
pound.'i  in  the  railuuiy  rug,  and  coming  on  to  the  deck  witli 
It,  when  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  would  have  to  appear 
before  his  God!  It  proves  how,  when  the  mind  has  been 
set.  for  a  lifetime,  on  wealtli,  and  money — has  trusted  to 
gold — loved  it — chosen  it.  in  the  place  of  God — that  the 
approach  of  death  itself  c:annot  release  its  hold  upon  the 
soul! 

Dear  Youth,  who  may  read  this  book,  with  all  life  before 

you,  choose  a  life  of  piety,  the  approval  of  God — ^the  love, 

and  the  service  of  the  Saviour.— in  place  of  a  life  devoted 

to  gain  !    That  solemn  hour — the  hour  before  your  death 

— will  as  surely  come  to  you  and  me,  as  it  came  to  those 

who   perished  that   winter's  afternoon  on  the  "  London." 

'  Instead  of  the  frantic  cry,    "  A  thousand  guineas  if  you  will 

take  me  in  !  "     Instead  of  grasping,  like  the  elderly  person, 

your  gold,  to  the  last  moment  of  allotted  life,  you  will  then 

long  accustomed  to  trust   to  God.  and  to  believe  In  a 

I'Saviour's  love— be  able  cheerfully  to  resign  your  sou]  to 

iHiii  faithful  and  long-tried  goodness,  uxU  knowing  that 

'having  long  tried  to  serve  Him  in  health  and  youth.  He 

will  never  forsake  you  in  ^t)Hr  hour  of  need  I    YoMC«>i,V*i 
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then  unite  with  the  good  Mr.  Draper  in  the  saloon  of  the 
sinking  "  London  *'  in  his  cry.  "Those  who  have  not  been 
converted,  be  so  now,  for,  in  a  few  minutes,  wc  shall  be  in 
Eternity  t  Captain  Martin  says  that  there  is  now  no  hope 
for  us.  but  the  Great  Captain  says  that  we  may  all  get 
safely  to  Heaven!"  Words  which  would  strike  cold  and 
unmeaning  to  the  irreligious  car,  but  which  would  be  felt, 
and  understood  by  you. 

God  is  not  a  hard  master,  requiring  us  to  relinquish  this  ■ 
world,  its  pleasures  and  its  gains,  and  offering  nothing  to 
us  in  return.  God  knows  what  arc  the  good  things  to 
be  obtained  in  this  life,  for  he  created  them  all,  and  He 
assures  us  that  all  the  riches,  pleasures,  and  happiness  to 
be  obtained  upon  earth  are  less  than  nothing  to  what  He , 
has  prepared  for  His  faithful  followers.  Kor  He  tells  us 
that,  "  Kye  hath  not  seen,  nor  car  heard,  neither  hath  it 
trnlcrcd  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,  the  things  that 
God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him  !  " 

How  many  a  young  business  man — his  whole  heart, 
soul,  and  life  devoted  to  money — has  indeed,  as  the  years 
of  priceless  opportunity  have  tolled  by.  succeeded,  like 
Alexis,  ill  obtaining  before  he  died,  great  wealth  and 
position — but  in  God's  sight  is  ruined  for  His  service,  and 
for  ever  unfitted  for  Heaven,  and  for  Eternity — the  Last 
Day  only  will  disclose  I 

How  many  when  life  and  opportunity  have  passed,- 
may  have  to  s.iy,  "  I  grasped  for  many  a  long  year  the 
riches  of  a  dying  World,  but  J  missed  tlu  tidt — -it  was 
God's  will  should  have  borne  mc  to  my  heavenly  home 
"  I've  grasped  for  many  a  year  the  riches  of  a  phantom, 
passing  World. — \  grasped  the  tinngkitl, — but  I  missed  the 
sUtrry  crinvn!" 

Like  Alexis,  they  fotmd  that  the  Cave  of  Diamonds 
once  entered— the  tyrant  gold  submitted  to— loved  and 
followed — an  escape  is  seldom  possible.  The  experience 
of  Mankind  does  but  re-echo  the  Saviour's  words — "For 
where  your  trtasure  is,  there  wiU  your  heart  be  also  I  " 

"Thou  shnit  nnl  Riilcennle  ihyi«1f  any  graven  image,  neithrr  chall  remiltc 
unto  you  Godi  tf  Gflii ;  ihntt  chall  not  bow  dnwn  ihVMlf  (o  ihetn  nor  ser*e 
Ihcm,  for  1  the  Ixiril  ihy  Uod  xtn  a  jcaloui  Qod.  Thuu  klmlt  liive  tione  other  1 
Gull  beTiic  Me." 

"  Bill  ttttfUuiHtu,  whicli  is  idetotiy,  let  it  not  be  onc«  mtnlioned  among; 
you  AS  iKCMDcih  sainti,  f,jr  tkiK  ya  know,  thai  nn  coTrtou»  man.— wba  is  nn 
iiinlaifr,— haih  any  inhcriunce  in  ihe  kingilom  of  Chritl,  snil  of  God." — 
£fhtiiittis  v.,  venei  j,  xnil  j. 


tiold  on  fiic  ouBiitcs  locker? 


"\.ja  JOB  HoU  on  mc  auante 


JOHN  MAYNARD.  THE  PILOT.    THE  BRAVE 
YOUNG  AMERICAN. 

liN  this  World  in  which  we  see  very  little  else  than 
]1  sclBshncss,  constant  (aniJ  very  often  unscrupulous!) 
t|  grasping  after  wealth,  everyone  caring  for  himself 
**  alnnc,  and  generally  thoughtless  of  all  else  besides — 
there  are  yet  ocasionally  to  be  met  with  instances  of  heroic 
lorgetfulness,  and  pure,  unselfish,  benevolence,  and  thoughts 
for  the  safety  of  others— which  sliinc  forth,  in  a  fallen 
vorld,  like  stars  amid  the  prevailing  gloom  around. 

Such  deeds  serve  us  as  beacons,  pointing  us  to  a  nobler 
life  An  instance  of  true  heroism  of  this  kind  may  be 
found  in  the  following  account  of  John  Maynard,  the  pilot 
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The  American  steamers  which  ply  upon  the  great  lakes 
of  America  arc  verj-  different  to  any  we  see  in  this  country; 
— they  arc  two  or  three  stories  high — hugh  floating  liotels. 
in  fact — propelled  by  massive  Engines  worked  by  beams, 
similar  to  the  "  Beam  Engines"  or  "Cornish  Engines"  cm- 
ployed  in  England  for  pumping  mines  and  waterworks. 
Densely  crowded  as  these  steamers  are  during  the  summer 
months — often  carry  four  or  five  hundred  passengers — 
the  chief  daJigcr  is  from  fire,  fur  the  great  lakes  of  America 
are  so  extensive  that  the  land  Ls  constantly  lost  to  view, 
and  as  these  steamers  carry  few  boats,  the  only  hope  when 
a  fire  occurs  is  to  try  to  make  the  nearest  land,  and  to  run 
the  ship  aground.  John  Maynard  was  an  honest,  hardy 
young  pilot,  wlio  plied  his  occupation  on  the  lake  steamers. 
He  was  an  upright,  brave  young  man— a  good  husband. 
and  already  a  fond  father  of  two  bright  little  ones.  His 
wife  loved  him  best,  for  she  best  lincw  how  he  possessed  a 
heart  as  loving  and  tender  as  it  was  brave  and  manly. 
Hundreds  who  had  stood  by  when  one  of  the  sudden 
storms  came  on  to  which  the  lakes  arc  subject — had  re- 
marked John  Maynard's  steady  hand  and  wary  eye.  and 
felt  th»t  let  the  danger  be  what  it  might,  all  thai  man  could 
do  for  the  safety  of  the  vessel  that  John  Maynard  would 
do  I  Hundreds  when  the  storm  was  at  its  height  could 
tell  how  the  Filot  bore  himself  in  those  hours  of  fear  and 
danger.  But  one  summer  day  there  was  harder  work  for 
John  Maynard  to  perform !  The  time  came  when  it  was 
shown  what  he  could  really  do!  When,  ha\ing  been 
faithful  to  his  duty  during  his  life,  John  Maynard  had  to 
show  that, — when  Duty  called. — with  God's  aid  he  could 
remain  faithful  to  death ! 

For  one  hot  summer's  day  one  of  these  huge  steamers, 
densely  crowded,  was  ploughing  its  way  down  Lake  Erie  ; 
the  pa.s.scngcrs  were  lying  asleep  under  the  awnings,  or 
sitting  under  the  shade  of  the  balconies.  No  one  dreamt 
of  danger,  for  the  sea  was  perfectly  calm ;  the  faint  breeze 
was  not  suHicient  to  relieve  the  heat,  and  the  well-known 
Pilot— John  Maynard— was  at  the  wheel. 

About  noon,  however,  a  slight  smoke  was  observed  by 
the  i'ilot  rising  from  the  aft  hold  ; — it  was  but  the  slightest 
film,  but  tlic  Pilot's  quick  and  experienced  eye  detected  it 
In  a  moment !  "Simpson."  he  said  quietly,  to  one  of  the 
deck  hands,  "  Go  down  aft  and  see  what  that  smoke  is  ! " 
at  the  same  time  sending  another  man  to  call  the  Captain. 

The    Pilot  was    not  the    man  to  alarm  the  bystanders. 


JOHN   MAVNARD,  THE  PILOT. 
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lowing  well  the  panic  the  least  suspicion  of  fire  would 
create  amongst  the  passengers.  The  man  shortly  returned  ; 
he  had  been  with  the  Captain  below,  and  hurriedly  whis- 
pered-— "  Good  HcavcQS,  Pilot ;  the  Captain  fears  that  the 
sfatp's  on  fire  I" 

A  few  minutes  more,  and  disguise  was  no  longer  possible, 
for  a  burst  of  smoke  came  up  from  below,  and  in  a  minute 
more  the  alarm  of  "  Fire  !  "  spread  from  deck  to  deck  and 
from  cabin  to  cabin.and  some  five  hundred  frantic  passengers 
in  a  paroxysm  of  terror,  at  the  awful  death  before  them, 
hastened  upon  the  fore  decks.  But  ArWabovcall  thecon- 
fusion  the  sUnicriaH  voice  of  the  Captain  was  heard,  through 
his  speaking  trumpet,  shouting  to  the  man  at  the  wheel— 
"Johrt  MaynardI"  (The  Captain  knew  that  everything 
now  depended  upon  the  Pilot ;  no  one  else  knew  the  bearing 
of  the  coast  as  he  did).  "Aye I  ayei  sir!"  came  Johns 
steady  voice  from  the  wheel  house.  "  Head  her  to  land  ; 
how  far  away?  "  "Five  mile*,  sir;  east  by  south  east" 
"  What  is  the  shortest  lime  w'C  can  do  it  in  V  "  Half-an- 
hour.  sir,  at  this  rate."  Then  came  the  Captain's  word  to 
the  Kngincur — ■'  l*ut  on  every  ounce  of  steam  she  will 
bear!"  In  the  meantime  every  man.  woman,  and  even 
child,  who  could  lift  a  pat!,  worked  for  dear  life  to  keep 
down  the  flames,  which  soon  began  to  appear  from  below. 
But  the  woodwork.  alwa>'s  slight  and  dry  in  these  vessels. 
was  now  like  tinder  from  the  heat  ofan  American  midsum- 
mer ;  and  worse  than  all,  amongst  the  cargo  between  decks 
wen;  some  casks  of  resin  and  tar,  shipped  fruin  the  back 
woods.  No  sooner  did  the  fire  reach  the  tar  than  the  whole 
Kfaip  aft  of  tlie  fore  deck  wa-i  enveloped  in  a  thick  smoke, 
lit  up  with  long  flapping  Hames  of  red  fire  Driven  on  to 
the  bows  the  whole  multitude  of  passengers  crowded  in 
utter  despair.  But  the  huge  engine  beams  arc  going  up  and 
down  quicker  now — ^the  huge  steamer  is  fiylng  through  the 
water  :  and,  firm  at  his  post,  enveloped  in  the  smoke,  and 
grasping  the  spokes  with  both  hands,  there  still  stands  John 
Aiaynard. — the  Pilot, — at  the  wheel ! 

The  flames  during  .some  twenty  minutes  have  .itpread  on 
— the  tiller  chains  were  black  with  the  heat — the  wheel- 
bouse  even  was  on  fire.  At  thi'>  awful  moment,  however 
the  wind  veered  slightly,  blowing  afide  the  dense  smoke, 
and  dLtcIosing  the  land  close  ahead.  But  the  Captain  knew 
well,  and  John  Maynard,  the  Pilot,  knew  it,  too,  that  the 
Jtast  change  in  the  rudder,  and  the  Steamer,  instead  of 
nuking  the  land,  would  swing  round  with  the  current,  and 
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drive  the  flames  over  the  women  and  children  crowded 
rthc  bo^vs.    So  seizing  his  trumpet,  the  Captain's  voice  was 
llicard  once  more  above  the  noise  and  smoke,  shouting,  for^ 
(the  last  time,  to  the  man  at  the  wheel,  "  John  Maynard  !  "j 
and  thick,  and  choked,  came  from  the  smoke  and  fire,  the] 
Pilot's  voice,   "  Aye  t  aye  !  sir !  "  •'  Can  you  hold  on  rftv ' 
minutes  longer?     Land  close  ahead!"     And  for  the  last 
time  in  this  world  came,  from  the  burning  wheel,  the  answer^^ 
"  Aye  !  aye  !  sir  !     By  Gad's  help  I  xvill !  "  ■ 

"God  bless  you  John  !  "  roared  back  the  Captain.     He 
knew  that  the  man  had  given  up  his  life  to  save  theirs,  and  ^ 
the  rough,  hardy  Captain  turned  aside.     He  did  not  carefl 
that  any  should  sec  the  tears  that  ran  down  his  checks.™ 
He  had  braved  many  a  danger  in  his  time  unmoved  ;  but 
he  gave  way  now  1 

And  many  a  woman,  as  she  held  her  little  ones  to  her 
breast,  repeated  the  words,  "May  God  bless  John  Maynard!" 
And  from  the  hundreds  of  beings  crowding  the  deck  rose 
the  murmur,  "God  bless  that  brave  fellow  at  the  wheel !" 
The  young  Pilot  had  a  home.  too.  and  wife,  and  children, 
whom  he  loved  with  as  pure  a  love  as  the  richest  merchant 
^Dow  trembling  on  the  bow.      To   spring    from    the   deck 
Fiittto  the  sea  and  leave  the  vessel  to  her  fate,  would  have 
been  easy  ;  the  work  of  a  moment :  mere  child's  play  to 
him,  a  noted  and  powerful   swimmer;   but   five   hundred 
Men.  Women,  and  little  Children,  were  entirely  dependent 
inpon  him  now.     He  had  never  yet  shrunk  from  his  duty  ; 
Vwith  God's  aid  he  would  hold  on  and  save  them  all !     And 
with  a  prayer  from  his  own  wife,  and  little  ones,  whom  he 
knew  he  should  never  see  any  more  ;  firm  at  his  post — his 
hair  scorched  from  his  face — -with  one  hand  scorched  black 
by  the  fire,  steading  the  wheel  with  his  foot,  and  grasping 
the  burning  spokes,  there  still   stood, — in  his   last   death 
agony. — the  heroic  Pilot. — John  Maynard. — at  the  wheel  t 
A  minute  after,  the  huge  steamer  struck  with  a  crash 
upon  the  beach  in  shallow  water,  and  the  whole  multitude 
were   swarming   down    the  ropes  they  had  prepared,  and 
handing  down  the  Women  and  Children,  praising  God,  and 
trembling  with  joy,  at  having  escaped  so  dreadful  a  death. 
But  as  they  touched  the  shore  with  their  feet,  the  Wheel- 
house,  and  the  burning  deck,  fell  with   a  great  crash  into 
t]ie  red  fire  below,  carrying  with  them  the  blackened  corpse 
of  young  John  Maynard,  the  Pilot! 

Thk  Captain's  Call. 
comes  a  time  in  the  life  of  every  youth  when 
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God's  call  to  duty  comes  to  htm  as  clearly  as  did  the 
Captain's  voice  when  he  called  upon  "John  Maynard  '. "  It 
h  a  gentle  voice,  it  h  true,  disregarded  by  diousands  of 
Youths,  but,  stifle  it  as  you  may  by  the  follies  and  sinful 
pleasures  around  us  on  every  hand,  it  is  a  voice.  ne\'erthtlt:ss. 
that  iti'//  be  heard.  Strange  if  it  were  not  so,  for  it  is  the 
voice  of  Almighty  God  !  "  Forsake  that  sinful  and  careless 
life !  It  can  never  lead  to  happiness  or  to  Me !  Commence 
now  in  youth  9  life  of  ptct>' — seek  My  favour  and  a  Saviour's 
love,  while  time  ard  opportunity  and  youth  arc  thine,  and 
I  will  be  with  Lhcc  in  tliy  hour  of  need  1 " 

In  the  life  of  ever}'  youth  there  comes  a  time  when  he 
does  hear  God's  call,  docs  sometimes  tliink  of  commencing 
a  Christian  course, — does  sometimes  think  that  he  will 
commence  that  Journey  lo  the  Better  Land, — take  some 
steps  towards  his  Heavenly  Home !  Such  feelings  are 
God's  "  call "  to  you.  for  such  desires  never  come  into  the 
heart  of  any  youth  of  themselves !  By  nature  we  are 
opposed  to  God.  and  care  little  for  His  fa%'our,  or  for  the 
bright  Home  above  t  But  such  feelings  rfu  come  to  every 
youth,  because  the  Saviour  comes  and  stands  knocking  at 
his  door  1  Long  years  does  Christ  stand  at  the  door  of 
some  hearts  I  He  stands  there  in  the  language  of  the 
Scriptures  till  "His  head  is  wet  with  llie  dew,  and  His 
locks  with  the  drops  of  the  m'ght ! "  His  voice  of  entreaty 
—the  Saviour's  call  to  forsake  sin — to  lead  n  life  of  piety 
and  prayer  is  heard  by  every  youth !  There  trmst  be 
something  solemn  in  Eternity,  if  God  Himself,  (in  the  person 
of  the  Saviour),  must  needs  come  thus,  and  plead  with 
evcT)'  youth  at  the  commencement  of  his  life  I  It  is  because 
God  knows  that  your  affections  arc  strongest  in  youth — 
that  you  are  more  likely  to  turn  to  Him  now,  than  at  any 
other  period  of  your  life  ! 

The  hour  >vill  come  when  there  will  come  another,  and  a 
urribU  one  knocking  at  your  door ! — One  whose  dread 
summons  was  never  yet  disobeyed !  He  brxmks  no  delay! 
When  death  knocks,  the  hardest  door  must  open,  and  opei^j 
at  once  to  him  !  Now,  in  youth,  and  health,  with  Death  far-* 
distant  is  the  time  to  listen  to  God's  call,  and  to  secure  a 
Saviour's  love!  And  when  God's  "cair'comcs  to  j/ou,  asking 
yon  lo  commence  a  life  of  duty  and  love  to  Him,  let  your 
repfy  be  that  of  Jolin  Maynard—"  By  God's  help  I  will ! " 

"  Be  wnc  to  itkjr  l~I>tocra!itinatiani]i  [Jm  llucf  of  lime  ! 
Yc«r  afuf  ycai  it  dealt  tiJl  *ll  arc  fled 
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■small  beginnings,  and  how  to  get  on." 

H  Pour  Rovs.  and  how  thbv  became  Rich. 

■  No.  \.— •* Never  Deipair" 
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ILLIAM  HUTTON  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  a 
very  poor  boy  attaining  to  wcaltli, — not   from  any 


happy  chance  of  fortune,  but  from  his  own  persevering 
industry. — his  brave  stni^les  with  the  difficulties  he 
met  witli,  as  a  boy, — and  his  lifetime  of  self-denial  and 
strict  economy. 

At  tlie  aye  of  seven  the  littk*  boy  was  put  to  work  at  a 
Silk  Mill. — the  youngest  of  30O  hands  employed  there. 
Not  being  indeed  tall  enough  to  reach  the  loom,  a  pair  of 
high  pattens  were  made  for  him  to  stand  on,  to  enable  the 
little  fellow  to  perform  his  allotted  tasks. 

Urged  on  by  public  opinion  our  Governments  have,  from 
time  to  time,  passed  Laws  in  reference  to  the  labour  of 
young  children  in  factories.  The  first  Act  was,  however, 
only  passed  some  forty  years  ago,  up  to  which  time  the  life 
led  by  young  children,  in  the  large  Mills  of  Lancashire, 
Dundee,  and  other  localities,  was  something  frightful:  a 
slavery  worse,  in  some  respects,  considering  our  climate,  and 
the  terrible  confinement,  and  bad  air  in  the  Mills,-~than 
that  of  slave  children  on  the  Cotton  Plantations  of  America. 
Up,  in  thedepthofwinter.  tobeat  theMiUat  Six  o'clock. — 
with  no  regulations  of  any  kind  then  as  to  the  hours 
worked, — amidst  the  everlasting  whirl  of  machinery, — 
children  of  six  and  3e\'cn  were  worked  as  long  as  the  grown- 
up men  and  women,  while  the  hcavj'  strap  of  the  overseer 
was  ever  at  hand  to  quicken  the  tired  hand. 

"Christmas" — says  Hutton,—  speaking ofhis recollection 

a  child  of  the  Silk  Mill, — was  attended  by  a  heavy  fall 
of  snow,  and  a  severe  frost, — I  did  not  wake  tlie  next 
morning  till  it  appeared  to  be  daylight.  I  rose  in  tears,  for 
fear  of  punishment,  and  asked  a  man  whom  I  met  what 
hour  it  was  ;  he  "  believed  it  was  about  six."  I  hastened 
in  agony,  for  fear  of  being  late  at  the  Mill,  and  from  the 
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bottom  of  Full  Street — not  two  hundred  yards — I  fell  dou-n 
bine  times.!  Observing  no  light  in  the  Mill,  I  knew  It  was 
JO  early  hour,  and  that  the  reflection  on  the  white  snow 
had  deceived  mc.     Returning,  the  clock  struck  two  !  " 

His    hard    servitude   at    the  Silk  Mill  terminated  after 

seven  years,  when    he  wis    [4   years  old.       He  was  then 

placed  at  Nottingham,  under  his  uncle,  h  Stockingcr.  and 

here  he  continued  until  an  unhnppy  qu.irret  with  his  uncle 

— its  origin    being    a  mere  trifle — caused  the  boy  to  run 

a.way  from  Nottingham,  whither  bound  he  knew  not.     He 

had  only  two  shillings  in  his    pocket.     At  ten    at    night 

he  reached  Derby,  carrj'ing  whai  little  stock  of  clothes  he 

had.  and  a  few  provisions,  in  a  b^.     The  next  day  in  the 

precincts  of  Lichfield,  he  says — "I  saw  at  nightfall  a  bam 

a  little  off  the  road,  in  which  I  hoped  to  get  a  night's  rest. 

1  hid  my  bag  in  a  hedge  whilst  I  went  to  look  at  the  bam. 

1  could  not  liavc  been  gone  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when 

returning  from  the  barn  (which  I  found  closed  fast)  to  my 

amazement  my  bag  was  gone!     To  this  day  1   cannot 

imagine  who  took  it!     Terror  seized  met     I  went  about 

the  liclds  lamenting,  and  told  all   I  met  of  my  loss.    I  was 

too  much  distressed   to  find  relief  in  tears,  they  would   not 

I  flow.     I  found  seeming  pitj*  from  all,  but  relief  from  none, 

[and  at  eleven  o'clock  found    myself  alone  in  the  streets 

of  Lichfield.     It  is  not  easy  to  fancy  a  more  distressed 

position,     I  had  nothing  left ;— a  stranger  to  the  place ;   no 

employment,  nor  hope  of  getting  any ;  no  food  to  eat,  oc 

place  of  rest.    All  the  little  properly  I  had  tn  the  world 

had  been  taken  from  me :  even  hope  died  within  me !     I 

was  but  a  boy  of  14  at  the  time.     I  slept  that  night  on  a 

rude  bench  outside  a  butcher's  shop."      He  walked  with 

blistered    feet    and    a  heavy  heart    to  Walsall,  and    from 

thence  to  Birmingham,  where  he  asked  for  employment  at 

three  different  stocking  makers',  but  was  refused  at  all. 

Yet  see  what  a  difference  a  few  years  of  industry  and 
perseverance  effected  for  this  poor  boy.  In  14  years  from 
this  date,  William  Hution  had  married  the  daughter  of 
Francis  Grace  (from  whose  premises  he  had  been  turned 
away),  and  a  few  years  after  the  entire  property  was  left 
him.  and  his  excellent  wife,  by  the  old  man's  will ! 

•'  It  was  about  seven  o'clock  " — he  says — "  in  the  evening 
when  I  first  reached  Birmingham.  I  remember  that  I  sat 
dovtn  to  rest  upon  the  old  cross  which  used  to  be  in  Philip 
Street,  Bull  Ring — probably  the  poorest  boy  in  Birming- 
ham, in  that  great  Parish  of  which   27  years  after  I  was 
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appointed  Overseer.  I  sat  down,  silent,  and  oppressed 
with  griff,  under  tlic  very  roof  where  years  after  I  sat  as 
Commissioner  of  the  Court  I " 

For  the  first  few  days  in  Birmingham  he  says  he  lived 
chiefly  on  cherries  (which  were  plentiful  that  year,  selling 
at  a  penny  a  pound)  and  a  little  bread.  Unable  to 
subsist  by  the  two  trades  he  had  learned,  Hiitton  by  a 
curious  circunistancc,  was  led  to  become  a  bookbinder. 
He  occasionally  purchased  sh-ibby  old  books  for  a  trifle 
from  a  man  who  kept  his  bookbinding  apparatus  in  his 
sliop ;  and  by  repeated  visits  to  this  shop,  and  by  close 
and  coniitant  watching  the  man  at  work,  Mutton  mastered, 
the  secrets  of  ihc  trade. 

"  The  first  boob  I  bound  " — he  says — "  was  a  very  small 
one.  I  showed  it  to  the  bookseller.  He  seemed  surprised, 
I  could  see  jealousy  in  his  eye.  But  he  recovered  in  a 
moment,  for  he  had  no  doubt  that  I  should  break  down, 
and  lose  what  little  I  had  saved.  He  offered  me  an  old 
press  for  two  shillings,  which  no  man  could  use,  and  which 
was  laid  by  for  the  fire.  I  looked  attentively  at  the  press, 
bought  it.  paid  the  two  shillings,  and  got  a  rcccipE.  I  then 
asked  for  a  hammer  and  pin,  which  he  handed  me  with  a 
smile,  and  more  than  half  a  sneer.  1  drove  out  the  '  garter 
pin,'  which,  being  worn  and  galled,  prevented  the  press 
from  working,  and  turned  another  square,  which  perfectly 
cured  the  press.  He  row  said  in  anger — '  If  I  had  known, 
you  should  not  have  had  it.'  However  I  could  sec  that  he 
con.ioled  himself  with  the  thought  that  i  should  make 
nothing  of  my  beginning  in  business,  and  that  the  press 
would  come  back  to  him.  That  press  proved  the  best  I 
had  for  five-and-twenly  years  after.' 

.\san  instance  of  Mutton's  frugality  and  perseverance, 
lAhen  commencing  business  as  a  young  man,  he  found  that 
a  journey  to  London  uras  needful,  and  alw-iys  a  wonderful 
pedestrian,  he  resolved  to  walk  there  and  back  (234  miles), 
and  gives  us  the  total  of  his  expenses.  *'  I  was  out  nearly 
nine  days ;  that  is,  three  in  going,  three  in  London,  and 
three  in  returning.  I  spent  3s.  8d.  on  the  road  each  way, 
and  a  little  over  53.  in  London.  Out  of  eleven  shillings 
journey  money  I  brought  back  4d."  This  gives  an  idea  of 
the  prices  of  provisions  in  those  daj-s. 

From  tliis  point  he  rose  rapidly  in  the  world.     In  1790 

he  purchased  a  carriage  and  pair  of  horses,  and  built  a 

coach-house,  which,  with  his  usual  exactness  in   money 

matters  (for  Mutton's  whole  life  and  soul  was  now  evidently 

'•</!£  upon  money),  cost  635  guineas. 
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A  long  list  of  how  he  purchased  and  sold  land— how  he 
married  rather  to  save  expense,  than  from  love — follows. 

Having  felt  what  a  dread  thing  poverty  was,  his  life  was 
now  precisely  what  might  be  expected  from  one  who 
evidently  neither  possessed  nor  professed  to  possess,  any 
practical  Kcligion.  The  poor  boy  had  raised  himself  to 
prosperity,  but  he  had  done  it  /limse//— God  appears  never 
to  have  been  In  his  thoughts  from  boyhood  to  old  age !  Kc 
neither  appcnrs  to  have  sought  Him  in  .idvcrsity,  nor  cared 
for  Him  in  Prospcrit>'.  He  seems  to  have  decided  that  as 
e\-erything  had  been  against  htm  in  youth,  his  success  was 
due  to  his  own  industry  and  frugality  alone,  and  that  he 
had  no  one  therefore  to  thank  for  it  but  himself.  There  is 
a  loneliness,  coldness,  and  hardness  about  such  a  life,  which 
no  tntelltgeni  reader  of  his  memoirs  can  fail  to  mark. 

William  ]]utton  was  one  of  the  sufferers  in  the  Birming- 
ham   Riots,    which    took    place    against    the    UnitarEans.* 
llutton  was  one  of  this  body,  and  attended  the  dinner  at 
Dee's    Hotel  '(then  just    built)    in  commemoration  of  the 
French  Revolution.    It  was  a  great  mistake  of  Dr.  Priestley 
and   the    Unitarians.      The   people  became   excited,  and 
collected  outside  Dee's  Hotel ;  from  hissing  and  howling. 
the>-  proceeded  to  throw  stones,  and  the  windows  of  the 
hotel  were  broken  in.    Then  began  the  terrible  Birmingham 
riois,  which,  owing  to  the  miserable  inefficiency  of  the  old 
watchmen  {the  only  police  of  that  day),  lasted  three  whole 
days.     Two  chapels.  Dr.  Priestley's  house,  and  other  houses 
known  to  belong  to  Unitarians,  were  destroyed  by  the  mob. 
and  amongst  thcni,  William  Hutton's  place  of  business  in 
High  Street.      Fifty  wagons,  he  states,  would  not  have 
suinccd  to  carry  off  his  stock  of  goods,  which  was  burnt  in 
bis  warehouses.     Indeed  his  wealth  may  be  estimated  from 
the  fact  that  he  placed  his  loss  at  £B.ooo.      Although  he 
afterwards  received  ;£'5.0CX)  by  way  of  compensation,  he  had 
to  show  his  private   books,  and    the   large  proBts  thus 
cxhitMted  caused  others  to  set  up  in  the  same  trade.     At  the 
same    time   the   rioters  destroyed  Baskcrville  House,  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Samuel  Ryland — a  lovely  place  in  those 
days — quite  in  the  country — now  converted  into  Winficld's 
1      Bedstead   Manufactory,  Cambridge   Street,    Birmingham  ; 
H  Uic  front  still  retaining  a  portion  of  the  original  edifice.     For 
^^^$  years  Mr.  Ryland  left  it  in  ruins  to  serve  as  an  example 
^no  Uic  Birmingham  people.    The  grandfather  of  the  present 
^writer  knew  Hutton  well,  they  being  much  together,  living 
ckue  to  each  other  at  one  time  in  High  Street,  and  used  to 
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describe  the  crashing  of  the  things  on  the  night  of  the  riot, 
^  the  riotcni,  who  were  sacking  Hutton's  [iremiscs,  thretr 
them  out  of  the  window  into  the  street  below. 
,  Ilutton  ticscribca  the  first  night  of  the  riots  ; — "The  14th 
pf  July,"  he  says,  "has  always  been  a  memorable  one  for 
nic.  It  was  on  the  14th  of  July  I  first  entered  Birmingham 
as  3  poor  runaway  apprentice  boy,  without  home  or  friends, 
and  It  was  on  that  very  night,  the  14th  of  July, — fifty  years 
after, — that  I  stood  leaning  against  a  milestone  on  the 
Sutton  Coidfield  Road,  after  the  rioters  had  sacked  my 
premises,  once  more  (for  a  time  at  least)  without  food  or 
home."  This,  of  course,  was,  however,  but  a  temporary 
gloom,  for  he  soon  retired  from  business,  evidently  a  wealtliy 
man.  His  vigour  and  health  were  such  that  at  77  years  of 
age,  Hutton — alway.^  a  wonderful  pedestrian — undertook  a 
walking  tour  of  600  miles  to  visit  the  Old  Roman  Wall 
which  crosses  the  North  of  England.  During  this  tour  he 
crossed  England  twice  In  one  week,  completing  the  601 
miles  from  leaving  Rirmingham.  having  walked  17,  and 
often  26,  miles  a  day,  Sundays  excepted,  for  six  weeks.  A 
pretty  good  perforniancc  for  an  old  gentleman  ^7  years 
old  I  Hutton  was  only  twice  in  London  ;  the  first  time  he 
walked  there  and  back  as  a  poor  youtli,  at  a  cost  of  t  is^ 
to  buy  £^  worth  of  materials  to  begin  trade  with !  The 
last  time,  57  years  after,  he  went  up  to  close  a  purchase  of 
property  which  he  had  purchased  for  ^^^  12.0OO.  William 
Hutton  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  very  poor  boy 
succeeding  in  life,  so  far,  at  least,  as  wealth  and  this  world 
is  concerned,  and  as  it  was  entirely  the  result  of  his  own 
persevering  industry — savings — and  brave  stru^lcs  with 
the  difficulties  he  met  with  in  boyhood— his  life  seems  a 
likely  one  to  interest,  and  encourage  the  youth  who  may  read 
this  book,  to  see  if  he,  too,  cannot  meet  with  success  in  life, 
but  no  one  can  read  his  life  witliout  perceiving  that  having 
gone  thus  far.  tve  must  slop.  It  is  impossible  to  disguise  the 
conviction  which  must  come  over  the  reader  of  Hutton's 
btc^raphy  that  his  life's  object — as  it  is  with  many  a 
one — was  to  make  and  to  save,  money — and  he  succeeded. 
But  when  we  consider  that  not  one  farthing's  worth  of 
property  has  e\-er  been  taken  out  of  this  world— that  the 
deeds,  securities,  shares,  and  bank  notes  of  a  wealthy  man 
cannot  be  crammed  into  hts  coffin — and  moreover  that  each 
of  us  has  life  given  to  us  to  prepare  for — not  forty,  or 
perhaps  fifty  years  of  afHuencc  on  earth — but  to  attain  to 
that  life  of  piety,  love,  and  holiness,  which  can  aloQc  prepare 
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us  for  existence  in  the  Eternity  to  comc^it  doa  seem  a  de- 
plorable failure  in  life  to  lay  up.  during  a  long  life,  infinitely 
more  than  we  shall  ever  need,  or  be  able  to  enjoy,  and  in 
doing  so  to  neglect 'God's  scr^-icc,  and  our  own  salvation. 

While  therefore,  urging  the  example  of  William  Hutton, 
to  encourage  the  poorest  boy  not  to  despond,  and  "never 
to  despair,"  every  intclligont  youth  who  reads  this  book  is 
entreated  to  consider  what  can  avail  the  greatest  industry-, 
economy,  and  success  in  life,  if  at  the  close  we  find  we  have 
lost  Heaven,  the  love  of  God,  and  our  interest  in  Christ  ? 

Every  youth  should  strive  to  rise  in  the  world,  but  it 
should  be  with  God's  blessing,  approval,  and  aid,  sought  by 
daily  prayer. 

WcaJth,  success,  and  worldly  prosperity — unthout  God, 
leads  to  the  hardest,  coldest,  and  most  lonely  of  lives  ■ 
and.  whatever  the  amount  of  riches  wc  leave  behind  us  (for 
ethers  to  enjoy)  we  shall  find,  when  we  go  out  alone  to 
meet  our  God,  that  such  a  life  leads  in  the  end  to  a  failure 
— so  fatal,  so  irre\'ocable — that  no  human  language  can 
describe  it  I 


"  Fm  what  ihalt  ■  man  U  nJmnbignt  though  he  gBin  llic  whole  Wofid 
and  lo«e  hli  uirn  Mml." 


"KonuacAD  iCTVe  two  Muiers  !     Ve  cannai  Ecrve  both  God  and  Miminon." 
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"SMALL  BEGINNINGS.  AND  HOW  TO  GET  ON." 

Poor  Bovs  and  how  tuey  became  GREjvr. 
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.JVOOR  Roys,  and  how  they  became  rich  and  great,  ts  of 
J  I  all  subjects  perhaps  the  most  interesting  ;  it  is  a  secret 
A\  well  worth  inquiring  into.  Some  of  our  greatest  men 
'IP  began  life  in  so  humble  a  way.  in  positions  bo  appa- 
rently hopeless  as  r^ards  fortune  and  position — that  their 
lives  should  prove  an  incentivt;  to  every  youth  who  reads 
this  book  to  make  a  determined  effort  to  ri»e.  as  they  did, 
above  adverse  circumstances,  and  with  God's  aid,  and  in 
submission  to  His  will,  to  become  the  architect  of  his  own 
fortune. 

In  reading  the  lives  of  successful  men,  a  youth  in  poor 
circumstances  compares  dcspondingly  his  own  prospects 
with  those  around  hira.  and  sadly  concludes  that  the  success 
of  others  depended  upon  fortunate  circumstances  and 
chances,  which  he  can  never  hope  will  occur  to  him.  Such 
a  youth  should,  however,  remember  that  if  he  possesses  a 
spark  of  determination  and  perseverance  in  his  breast,  and 
God  gives  him  health  for  many  years  to  come,  there  is 
nothing  whatever  in  his  case  to  prevent  his  doing  what 
many  a  poorer  boy  has  done  before  him. 

The  secret  is  in  not  looking  for  immediate  results,  but 
to  be  willing  to  live  for  a  few  years  a  life  of  resolute,  steady 
application,  in  whatever  position  one  may  be  placed,  not 
looking  too  far  ahead,  but  letting  the  duty  of  each  day  be 
well  performed,  and  not  letting  a  day  go  past  without  some- 
thing gained,  some  efforLs  at  self-government.  One  other 
secret  may  be  named.  Witliout  for  a  moment  hinting  at 
the  life  of  a  miser — hoarding  every  penny  you  can  obtain — 
denying  yourself  every  pleasure — .refusing  to  bestow 
charity  upon  those  in  greater  need  than  yourself — stilt 
whatever  your  income  may  be,  jflww/^w^should  be  laid  by. 
In  spite  of  ti\t  ivondcrful  tide  of  prosperity  England  has 
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enjoyed  the  past  twenty  j-ears,  how  many  of  the  working 
dassc5  appear  to  save  little  or  nothing?  They  have  not 
the  habit  of  saving,  a  habit  only  to  be  acquired  by  effort 
and  %df-dtnial.  The  working  classes  in  France  and  otheCj 
countries,  with  half  the  wages  of  our  English  workpeople,^ 
arc  nevertheless  wealthier.  They  save  what  our  English 
workmen  squander.  Few  nations  work  more  constantly, 
with  fewer  holidays,  than  the  English,  yet  our  working 
classes  seem  little  the  better  for  it ;  the  millions  they  obtain 
in  wages  pass  away  from  them  almost  as  soon  as  obtained 
to  satisfy  the  pleasures  of  the  moment. 

If  a  youth,  therefore,  desires  to  find  himself, — in  a  few 
years'  time,— on  the  way  to  prosperity,  let  him  commence' 
at  once  the  habit  of  saving.  Remember  that  the  habit  need 
not  interfere  with  innocent  pleasures ;  the  cheapest  plea< 
sures  are  not  unfrequently  after  all  the  best.  A  few  hints 
to  youths  at  the  end  of  this  book  on  their  daily  habits, 
amusements.  &c,  will,  if  followed,  soon  prove  the  truth  of 
the  above  statement. 

Alderman  Kelly,  of  London,  began  life  as  a  very  poor 
boy.  on  a  very  poor  farm — engaged  in  the  commonest 
drudgery  of  rough  farm  labour.  Notwithstanding  this 
depressing,  and  apparently  hopeless  position,  the  boy  felt 
within  him  the  ambition  ever)'  thoughtful  youth  possesses, 
for  something  better.  Whilst  engaged  in  tending  cattle,  or 
at  work  in  the  fields,  the  thought  would  often  come  to  the 
boy — "Surely  I  must  have  been  bom  for  something  higher 
and  better  than  a  life  like  this !" 

He  met,  however,  with  many  disappointments.  One  of 
his  school-fellows  had  obtained  a  situation  in  an  office  in 
London,  and  the  boy  had  hopes  that  a  similar  one  might 
be  found  for  him.  The  influence  he  hoped  would  have  been 
used  in  his  behalf,  however,  failed,  and  the  opportunity  for 
a  change  of  life  passed  by,  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of 
it  These  repeated  disappointments  began  to  tell  upon  his 
health,  and  poor  Kelly  sank  into  despondency ;  especially! 
upon  hearing  tJiat  his  parents  had  decided  to  apprentice 
him  to  a  small  shopkeeper — a  chandler — at  an  obscure, 
neighbouring  village.  The  engagement  had  been  entered 
into,  and  his  father  was  to  accompany  him.  The  day 
arrived,  but  they  had  hardly  started,  when  the  poor  boy 
overcome  by  his  feelings,  burst  into  tears.  His  father, 
guessing  the  cause,  after  some  thought,  said  kindly — ■•Weill 
Tom  !  If  having  to  go  to  Oxtcad  makes  you  so  unhappy. 
you  shall  not  go  there  I  "* 
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To  the  boy's  delight,  the  engagement  was  abandoned. 
and  they  returned  home,  greatly  to  the  surprise  of  his 
mother.  Upon  what  little  things  do  our  (uture  lives  turn  I 
Had  Kelly  gone  to  this  situation,  he  would  probably  have 
lived  a  life  of  obscurity  in  a  country  village,  ending  probably 
in  an  old  age  of  penury.  At  length  a  situation  was  found 
him  as  office  boy  in  a  brewery  at  LambeUi.  A  few  shirts 
and  necessary  articles  of  apparel  in  a  small  bag.  with  59.  or 
45.,  was  the  whole  property  with  which  its  future  Lord 
Ma/or,  and  Commissioner  of  the  Central  Court  of  justice 
in  England,  entered  London.  In  after  life  he  used  to 
describe  the  loneliness  and  wrctcliedness  of  his  first  few 
days,  after  leaving  his  home  and  parents,  and  cntcriog 
London  on  a  gloomy,  fogg>',  Autumn  day. 

In  two  years  tlie  brewery  proved  a  failure,  but  through 
the  influence  of  the  proprietors,  a  situation  was  obtained 
for  the  boy  in  the  omce  of  the  welLknown  publisher,  Mr. 
Hogg. 

The  arrangement  was,  that  he  was  to  board  and  lodge 
on  the  premises,  and  to  receive  ten  pounds  a  year  for 
wages.  The  business  premises  of  Mr.  1  logg,  in  Paternoster 
Row,  were  even  then  very  extensive.  Kelly's  dut>'  was  to 
make  up  parcels  for  retail  purchasers,  write  out  invoices, 
and  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  casual  visitors. 

When  the  duties  of  the  day  were  over  the  boy  applied  ^ 
himself  diligently  to  improve  himself  by  studying  hi<>tory,  H 
geography.  Sec.  " 

Those  were  the  old  days  of  rigid  business  habits — of 
long  hours — and  hard  work.  For  (iftecn  ycani  the  boy 
never  had  a  holiday :  It  was  thought  necessary  for  the 
security  of  the  premises  that  someone  should  sleep  on  the 
spoL  and  this  duty  fell  to  the  youth  Kelly. 

He  slept  on  a  small  bed  made  up  under  one  of  tlie 
counters  in  the  shop.     One  can  hardly  conceive  a  life  more 
depressing  to  mind  or  body ;  but  the  inflexible  resolve 
never  to  give  up.  and  to  persevere,  which  served  him  sofl 
well  through  life,  never  deserted  him  I  " 

He  found  one  friend  in  the  person  of  the  old  housc' 
keeper — Mrs,  Best  She  proved  from  the  first,  a  faithful 
friend.  It  was  in  the  company  of  this  humble,  but  worthy 
woman,  that  most  of  his  leisure  time  was  spent,  she  being 
never  tired  of  listening  while  tlie  boy  read  aloud  from 
various  books.  In  return,  as  an  instance  of  her  consider' 
ation,  she  nci>'cr  allowed  the  boy  to  perform  any  menial 
ii'orJc. 
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Vpufortuiutely.  Kelly's  consistent  conduct    excited   the 

Jealbu^y  of  one  of  the  young  men  employed  by  the  firm 

in  the  delivery  department.    For  reasons  of  his  own,  which 

were  afterwards  explained,  he  endeavoured   to  obtain  the 

1     boy's  dismissal  from  the  establishment  by  every  means  in 

^■his  power.     It  is  the  jealousy,  and  unreasonable  disttkc  of 

|Ba.  worthless  fellow  workman,  which  often  discourages,  and 

Injures  many  s  wcll-mcaning.  worthy  youth. 

Kelly's  worthy  friend,  the  housekeeper,  spoke  on  every 
occasion  in  the  boy's  favour,  but  one  day  overheard  the 
following   conversation    between    this    man — under    whofflj 
the  boy  was  placed— and    Mr.    Hogg.      "Well:"   askcdf 
Mr.  Hogg,  "and  how  is  the  new  lad  getting  on  ?"     "Oh 
replinl  the  man.  "  I  wished  to  speak  to  you  about  him  ;' 
I  can't  make  anything  of  him.    I  don't  think  he  is  at  all 
the  bny  for  us  I  "     "  Why  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Hogg.     "  Oh  !  he  is 
so  very  slow,  replied  the  man,  adding  something  which 
the  housekeeper  could  not  hear.     "  Oh !    well  !   give    hintj 
time" — replied    Mr.  Hogg — "let  him  have  :x /air  trial** 
-/  Ukt  /«W."  added  Mr.  Hogg—"  he's  a  biddabU  boy!" 
It  was  ei'ident  that  the  youth's  attentive,  docile,  conduct 
had  already  caught  the  eye  of  his  employer. 

One  day,  as  Kelly  was  i>assing  a  cheesemonger's  shop. 
the  boy's  quick  eye  detected  in  the  window  some  sheets  of 
printed  paper,  which  he  instantly  recognised  as  part  of  a 
work  llicn  in  process  of  being  printed  by  his  employer. 
Quietly  entering  the  shop,  and  making  a  trifling  purchase, 
he  saw  in  a  corner  a  lar^e  stock  of  similar  iihcetB.  KcUy 
immediately  obtained  a  private  inter\'icw  with  Mr.  HoggJ 
who  accompanied  him  to  the  shop.  Tlie  shopkeeper' 
willingly  placed  the  matter  in  the  hands  o(  the  police,  who 
socm  discovered  that  the  dishonest  young  man  above  alluded 
to,  who  was  so  anxious  to  obtain  Kelly's  removal,  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  selling  considerable  quantities  of  paper 
belonging  to  the  firm,  representing  it  to  be  the  damaged 
paper  of  a  printer  which  he  had  purchased.  "This  was 
my  first  api>cardnce  in  a  court  of  juslice."  says  Kelly — "  I 
felt  verj'  sad  at  having  to  be  witness  against  the  young 
man  I  had  worked  with,  and  1  remember  the  extreme 
fear  I  had  lett  I  should  state  when  on  my  oatli,  anything — 
even  a  single  word — incorrectly,  remembering  the  necessity 
of  havinp  a  conscience  void  of  offence  before  God,  befoi 
wham  r  had  taken  the  solemn  obligation  of  an  oath;' 
Little  did  I  then  think,  when  trembling,  xs  a  boy,  in  the 
witness  box,  that  at  a  future  day  I  should  be  raised  \.'&  ^3fc.t 
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dignity  of  First  Commissioner  of  the  Centra!  Criminal 
Court,  with  sword  of  Justice  over  my  head,  and  the  Mace 
at  my  feet,  and  should  occupy  the  vcty  judgment  seat  at 
which,  33  a  boy,  I  had  looked  with  such  awe  ! "  Tlie  theft 
being  clearly  proved,  the  man  was  convicted,  and  sentenced 
to  seven  months  imprisonment. 

Although  having  lived  so  hard  a  life — while  his  wages 
were  but  ten  pounds  a  year,  the  boy  gave  nearly  half  of  it  ^ 
to  aid  his  parents,  who  were  in  poor  circumstances.  B 

As  his  salary  slowly  increased — with  that  unselfish 
afTection  for  his  parents — which  many  of  thcmost  successful 
men  have  shown — ^he  constintly  helped  his  father  to  stock 
his  farm  and  improve  his  land — and  (what  the  boy  cared 
for  more  than  all)  to  lighten  his  poor  mother's  toil. 

There  were  griefs  which  he  could  not  ward  off.  One 
after  another  he  lost  four  of  his  younger  brothers  and 
sisters,  the  expenses  of  their  funcrab  being  defrayed  by 
him. 

It  was  not  until  he  was  thirty-nine  years  of  age  that 
Thomas  Kelly  began  business  for  himself.  He  had  only 
a  ver^'  small  capital  to  start  with,  but  trained  for  long  years 
to  a  life  of  self-denial  and  patient  resolution,  he  by  degree* 
entered  into  more  extensive  undertakings,  printing  and 
publishing  some  important  standard  books — circulating 
them  in  numbers— a  new  idea  at  that  time,  and  cmployiog 
agents  to  sell  them. 

The  reward  of  patient  toil  and  industry  was  obtained  ; 
for,  from  this  time  Thomas  Kelly's  course  was  one  of 
brilliant  success;  his  trade  transactions  came  to  be  esti- 
mated by  hundreds  of  thou.sands  of  pounds,  and  as  it  has 
been  in  thousands  of  instances^ — ^n  early  life  and  youth  of 
toil,  and  steady,  quiet,  application,  was  crowned  by  an  old 
age  of  honour  and  fortune.  Thomas  Kelly — or  Alderman 
Kelly,  as  he  was  usually  called — became  Lord  Mayor  of 
London.  Full  of  daj-s  and  of  honour — his  prospect* 
brightening  to  the  last — he  clo.sed  a  useful  valuable  life,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four.  j 

One  incident  will  close  our  record  of  this  good  man—  fl 
dutiful  in  his  boyhood,  patient  and  industrious  in  his  ^ 
youth — prosperous  and  useful  inlus  manhood.  Throughout 
his  life  he  made  an  annual  visit  to  the  grave  of  his  parents  ; 
and  it  was  during  these  visits  that  a  warm  friendship  wa» 
formed  between  Alderman  Kelly  and  tlic  clergyman  of  the 
partsti,  who  from  the  first  had  been  struck  with  the  filUl 
piety    displayed    in   these    yearly    visits.      It  was  to  this 
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friendship  thus  formed  that  we  owe  the  admirable  life  of 
Alderman  Kelly. 

In  this  account  of  one  of  the  many  iiutances  of  a  poor 

'boy  of  our  time  and  country  becoming  rich  and  great, 
every  youth  who  reads  it  must  acknowledge  that  Thnm^is 
Kelly's  start  in  life  was  certainly  not  more  hopeful  than 
his  can  be.  Here,  at  least,  wc  have  no  happy  chance,  no 
gudden  turn  of  fortune  which  the  youth  who  reads  this  can 
compare  dcspondjngly  with  his  own  prospects,  and  sadiy 
conclude  that  nothing  of  the  kind  can  occur  to  him.  In 
the  life  of  tills  boy  wc  have  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  he  bcgaaJ 
life  under  the  most  hopeless  aspects  as  regards  fame  or' 
fortune.  A  poor  working  boy  on  a  small  fann.  then  a 
shop  boy.  sleeping  for  years  under  a  counter,  with  £to 
ft  year  (half  of  which  went  to  his  parents),  _/^/ffn  years 
without  a  holiday — not  setting  up  in  business  till  thirty- 
nine  years  of  age.  then  only  in  a  small  way.  Surely  such 
a  life  may  encourage  every  boy  who  reads  it  to  tiy  to 
accomplish  what,  in  spite  of  all  that  was  against  hint. 
Thomas  Kelly  succeeded  in  doing. 

The  secret  of  tliis  boy's  success,  as  it  is  with  thousands 
of  succe^ful  men,  was  his  conscientious,  steady,  application, 
his  faithful  performance  of  duty  towards  his  employers. 
his  parents — and  alt  who  had  a  claim  upon  him  ; — and  his 
great  desire,  as  he  himself  says,  "to  live  a  life,  not  of  great 

.ambition,  but  one  void  of  offence  both  to  God  and  man.** 
It  was  this,  far  rather  than  the  mere  pursuit  of  wealth, 

^which  influenced  him  through  h'fe. 

Without  God's  blessing,  riches,  when  they  come,  can 
impart  no  true,  really,  lasting,  happiness.  A  docile,  in- 
dustrious, obedient  boyhood,  blossoms  naturally  into  an 
industrious  youth,  and  a  u.'icful,  honourable,  and  successful 
manhood. 

Let  every  youth  who  reads  this  book,  instead  of  despond- 
ing, follow  the  steps  of  this  good  youth  (as  follow  them 
you  can),  by  setting  before  you  GckJ's  favour  as  the  great 
object  above  all  else  to  be  gained,  and  in  doing  so.  you  will 
one  day  find,  as  Thomas  Kelly  did,  that  you  have  gained 
honour,  influence,  success,  and  all  else  with  it 

"  TbcT  that  bonoar  Mc,  /  trill  Iiodovt  ;   bat  tbejr  ihat  dapue  Me  ihall  be 
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POOR  BOYS  AND  HOW  THEV  BECAMK  FAMOUS.* 
No.  s.—A  TRAGEDY. 
THOMAS  CHATTERTON.  of  Bristol. 

E  hflve,"  says  a  recent  writer — "  biographies  of 
successful — self-made,  men,  *  ad  nauseam'  till  we 
arc  sick  of  Ihcm  ;  Smiles,  Tupper,  and  the  religious 
magazines  arc  crammed  with  them.  Men  who 
[seem  to  have  combine*!  'getting  on"  and  'making  money,' 
"tith  perfect  piety,  in  a  manner  perfectly  startling,  until 
xre  compelled  to  doubt  whether,  in  these  modem 
times,  they  have  not  discovered  a  goUiat  path,  in  which  it 
sible  "to  Serve  both  God  and  Mammon.'  Will  nijj 
us  a  few  beacons  and  warnings  ?  Surely  they^^ 
jl  all  succeed,  else  where  are  our  eyes  .'  How  about 
jrcat  army  of  the  tmsuccessfttl — the  vtciaus — ihc /allot? 
To  eiif  who  rises  above  his  original  station  in  life  Attw 
mofty  fall  bctow  it.*  Might  not  the  histories  of  wasted, 
misspent  lives  be  instructive  ?  How  is  it  that  we  never 
"kear  of  them  ?  Success  may  teach  us  some  lessons,  but  it 
■_from  failurr  that  we  learn  wisdom." 

"  Wc  wc  much  l>oun(I  lu  thcni  ihut  do  sacctvd. 
Bat.  in  (  more  juiticiic  tvue  ate  tmuod 
To  ibuM  who  fnil .' " 

Having  given  two  instances  of  successful  boys,  let  us 
the  histories  of  two  who  were  misnarssful — not  only 
Uli&  life,  but  in  the  deepest  and  saddest  sunsc  of  all ! 
In  the  great  Hritish   Museum  in  London   m.iy  be  seen 
Evcral   letters  written   in  a  boyish  hand,  to^'cthcr  with  a 
jfnber  of  poems  written  in  the  old  "lilack  Letter"  Saxon 
English,  of  500  years  ago.  on  old  parchment,  or  rather 
chment  supposed  to  have  been  blackened  over  a  candle 
as  doaelv  to  resemble  it    These  papers  thus  carefully 
preserved   fey  our  nation,  in  the  British  Museum,  were  the 
wofk  of  a  boy  of  sixteen — that  wonderful  boy,  Thomas 
ton,  who  died  by  his  own  hand  when  not  quite  iS 
old.  being  at   the   time  reduced   to  starvation  in 
indon.  where  he  had  gone  to  seek  his  fortime. 
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Let  U3  imagine  ourselves  at  Bristol  (CbaCterton's  birtli 
place) — at  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  24lh 
of  April,  1771.  The  old-fashioned  coach  of  that  day  is 
just  starting  for  London.  Cliattcrton  is  Jii  high  spirits  at 
leaving  Bristol,  and  going  to  London — he  is  wrapped  up 
for  his  jouniey — a  noble- looking  youth,  possessing  a  coun- 
tenancc  described  as  very  intelligent,  and  remarkably 
brilliant  eyes.  His  widowed  mother,  and  a  few  young  men 
—Thomas'  companions — have  come  to  see  Tom  off.  Tlic 
guard  blows  his  horn,  the  coachman  cracks  his  whip,  and 
the  otd-fashioned  coach  of  that  day  sets  off  to  London 
tlirough  the  dark,  carrying  with  it  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
boys  Lngland  has  ever  produced,  who  has  thus  taken  leave 
— as  it  proved,  for  ever — of  his  widowed  mother  and  hii 
birthplace,  to  seek  his  fortune  in  I-ondon. 

Thomas  Cliattcrton  was  a  ver>*  poor  boy ;  be  had  been 
brought  up  at  the  Blue  Coat  Charity  Scliool  at  Bristol. 
He  had  lost  his  father  very  early  in  life.  At  the  school  h* 
was  noted  for  hia  cleverness.  He  wrote  poetiy  when  only 
12  years  old,  He  was  kind  and  good-natured  to  his  com- 
rades, but  was  easily  provoked.  He  was  a  vcr>'  proud  boy, 
with  much  ambition,  evidently  feeling  the  poverty  of  his  lot 
very  keenly.  He  would,  when  quite  a  boy.  give  way  to 
sudden  bursts  of  weeping  at  ver>'  slight  apparent  grounds. 
One  of  those  highly-gifted,  sensitive  minds,  no  doubt,  so 
little  suited  to  a  life  of  penury ;  unsuited  to  submission,  if 
not  incapable  of  it  ;  and  therefore  always  exposed  to  tlic 
endeavours  of  those  who  consider  it  llieir  duty  to  keep  a 
"charity  boy"  in  his  place. 

Chattcrton  soon  became,  however,  noted  and  admired, 
not  only  in  Bristol,  but  even  in  London — (where  some  of 
his  writings  had  been  published) — for  his  wonderful 
acquaintance  with  tlie  literature  of  500  years  ago. 

Having  access  to  the  Old  Church  at  Bristol  (St.  Mary's), 
the  boy  had  discovered  in  an  old  chest  a  number  of  old 
Black-letter  Title  Deeds,  of  no  value,  but  which  the  boy 
spent  hours  in  deciphering,  and  pondering  over,  till  he  had 
become  master  of  the  old  word.s,  &c.,  of  the  period,  which 
require  a  glo3sar>-,  or  dictionary,  to  become  intelligible 
to  us. 

It  appears  that  having  thus  prepared  himself,  the  boy, 
wlien  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  gave  way  to  the  temptation 
of  composing  some  exquisite  poetry  of  his  own— which, 
for  fire,  grace,  and  imagination,  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been 
cqaalicd — and  writing  them  in  the  old  Black-letter  style 
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and  words  on  parchment,  which  he  blackened  over  a 
candle  to  appear  ancient  He  then  gave  out  that  he  had 
discovered  several  old  poems,  written  by  a  Monk  named 
Rowlej*.  who  lived  500  years  ago.  The  Savans  were  greatly 
astonished,  they  had  never  even  heard  of  such  a  writer 
<nor  was  it  tikcly  that  they  should  have,  ^et^in^j  that  he 
only  existed  in  the  imagination  of  the  boy  thattcrton),  yet 
here  were  produced  the  most  t>eautiful  poems,  to  all  appear* 
ancc  genuine  I  So  ably  indeed  did  Chattcrton  employ  the 
old  expressions,  and  the  words  of  that  period,  that  many 
rrfused  to  consider  him  as  the  author,  and  what  was  called 
the  "Rowley  Controrersy "  continued  for  years  after  the 
boy  was  dead  and  gone.  The  k''**'  Statesman  and 
Literary  man  of  that  day — Horace  VValpole — was  com- 
pletely deceived  by  the  poems  Chatterton  forwarded  for 
nis  inspection.  He  at  first  received  them  as  from  a  brother 
Savan,  taking  Chattcrton  for  a  gentleman  of  profound 
enidilion  and  learning,  (in  which  he  was  not  far  wrong) — 
but  when  the  poor  boy  made  the  mistake  of  confiding  to 
Walpolc  his  age  and  condition,  the  latter  seems  to  have 
refused  any  further  correspondence.  "I  am  but  sixteen," — 
writes  Chatterton  to  the  great  Statesman — "and  the  son  of 
a  poor  Widow.  I  am  very  unhappy  because  I  am  appren- 
dced  to  a  Lawyer,  when  I  feel  that  I  am  capable  of,  and 
should  succeed  in,  literary  pursuits." 

Walpolc  has  been  blametl.  even  after  this  confession  of 
the  boy's,  for  not  giving  some  assistance  to  so  wonderful  a 
genius  (of  whom  the  nation  might,  in  time,  have  become 
proud) — although  he  might  have  now  guessed  the  state  of 
the  case,  and  felt  annoyed  at  having  been  imposed  upon. 

The  lawyer  mentioned  in  Chattcrton's  letter  to  whom 
the  boy  was  bound  apprentice,  was  named  Lambert.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  coarse,  unfeeling  character,  the  last 
person  in  the  world  to  appreciate  genius,  and  to  whom 
Chattcrton  was  but  a  poor  boy.  bound  legally  to  him  as 
apprentice.  He  never  understood  the  boy — probably  never 
cared  to — he  only  intended  to  show  the  proud  boy  that  he 
intended  tn  be  his  master.  No  wonder,  from  the  way  they 
T  ■ited  him.  that  the  boy  was.  as  they  said,  "sullen." 
J  Here  was  no  question  that  the  boy  was  proud,  and  above 
his  station.  Lambert  endeavoured  to  humble  him  ;  made 
him  sleep  with  the  sen-ants'  boy — told  the  servants  to 
watch  that  he  did  not  leave  the  office ;  forbade  the  boy 
from  going  out  of  an  evening — in  fact,  thougli  he  entirely 
failed  to  humble  him,  he  succeeded  in  making  the  boy  sa 
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wretched  that  he  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  his  life !  Itcrorc, 
doing  so,  liowcvcr,  he  wrote  a  letter  (intended  to  be  delivered 
after  his  death)  to  a  Bristol  gentleman — a  Mr.  Clay5eld,  a 
good,  worthy,  man,  who  seems  to  have  been  kind  to  the 
fatherless  hoy.  and  the  only  person  whom  Chattertoo 
seems  to  have  regarded  as  his  friend.  The  letter  was 
delivered  accidcntly  too  soon ;  the  worthy  gentleman 
hastened  to  see  Chattcrton.  and  a  long  interview  took  place. 
He  took  the  boy  to  cask  for  his  want  of  submission  to  his 
lot — for  keeping  bad  company — for  his  bad  principles — (for 
Chatterlon.  always,  from  a  boy,  seems  to  have  dcspUcd 
and  disliked  religion,  and  the  company  of  rcligiou-i  folk — 
but  the  worthy  gentleman,  while  he  blamed,  showed 
nevcrlheless,  such  real  concern  and  attachment  to  the  boy, 
that  Chatterton  was  greatly  affected  by'his  kindness,  and 
shed  teant 

The  letter  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Clayficld.  the  following  day, 
may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum  : — 

"Dear  Mr.  Clayficld, — I  do  not  know  how  that  letter' 
came  to  be  given  to  you,  but  as  Co  my  reasons  for  wishing 
to  die,  1  beg  to  assure  you  tliat  1  keep  no  worse  company 
tlian  myself.  I  never  drink,  and — without  vanity — I  may 
say  that  I  have  too  much  sense  to  care  about  gross 
iniquities.  No  I  it  is  my  pride — my  unconquerable,  native, 
pride,  which  drives  mc  to  distraction  1  I  cannot  bear  a  life 
of  ser\>-itude — to  have  no  will  of  my  own.  I  will  try  to 
learn  hucnility,  but  it  must  not  be  under  Mr.  Lambert 
"I  am,  your  much  obliged,  unhappy, 

"  Servant.  T.C" 

The  result  was  Thomas'  removal  from  the  lawyer's  office, 
and,  to  his  delight,  his  wish  to  gain  his  way  by  writing,  was 
consented  to. 

We  have  seen  him  start  on  his  journey. 

Several  of  the  London  periodicals  had  already  published 
some  of  Chatterton's  writinfj!;,  which  the  boy  had  sent 
tliem  from  Bristol ;  and,  at  first,  he  found  work  enough 
to  support  himself.  His  industry  was  wonderful,  and  un- 
ccasing;  he  wrote  almost  through  the  night  in  his  smalt 
garret,  and  called  in  turn  on  ail  the  London  pubHshersL 
Many  things,  however,  fell  out  against  him;  his  best  friend, 
— a  gentleman  of  influence,  died  suddenly ;  the  London 
season  was  over ; — everybody  left  town.  Still  with  his 
usual  indomitable  pride,  the  boy  all  the  time  sent  over 
to  Bristol  grand  letters  as  to  his  prospects — disfiuising  the 
trutii,  poor  fellow,  that  the  proud  heart  was  almost  broken ; 
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toa^tin^  of  his  Uttlc  successes,  and  even  sending  home 
presents  to  his  mother,  to  prove  how  wcil  he  was  getting 
on;  when  the  fact  was  he  was  living  on  stale  loaves  of 
bread,  which  he  obtaiired  cheaper,  and  which  lasted  longer 
than  new  ones.  Let  us  pass  over  ihc  remainder  of  the 
scene  quickly !  Surely  there  can  be  no  sight  in  Ood's- 
world  more  painful  than  that  of  a  brave,  industrious,  youth, 
<proud  it  is  true,  but  proud  with  the  consciousness  of 
undoubted  talents  and  geniusi  breaking  his  heart  in  that 
wilderness — Lx>ndon — without  a  father  or  friend  to  assist 
bim ! 

Things  got  worse  and  worse,  the  boy's  clothes  began  to 
be  shabby  and  worn  out ; — a  terrible  thing  to  a  proud'; 
^youth  like  himself,  who  had  to  go  about  amongst  respect-' 
Hable  shops,  and  leading  publishers,  to  seek  a  sale  for  hi« 
Bwritings. 

H  The  publisher:!  became  tired  at  his  constantly  calling 
BBpon  them.  There  were  then  in  London,  as  now,  thou-, 
V  sands  living  in  luxur)' — whose  worst  misfortune  would  b«'' 
to  wake  an  hour  before  their  usual  time,  or  to  be  prevented 
by  a  shower,  from  some  favourite  amusement,  who  would 
give  as  much  for  a  bouquet,  to  take  with  them  to  their 
guinea  seat  at  the  opera,  as  would  have  supported  this  poor 
boy  for  a  week ! 

At  length,  after — it  is  believed— he  had  had  nothing  to  eat 
for  two  whole  ilays — he  was  refused  any  further  credit  at 
ihe  baker's  shop  until  he  had  paid  what  he  owed.      Too 
proud  to  beg — all  hope  extinguished,  his  mind  was  now 
made  up;  he  was  but  a  boy — not  yet  i8  years  old — alone, 
with  no  one  to  advise  him.  and  alas  ;  worse  than  all.  no,j 
II     belief  in  God,  or  religion  to  support  him.     He  lay  in  bed'* 
Hlon^er  than  usual  on  the  niorning  of  the  23rd  of  .August,  and. 
B»'hcn  up,  sat  for  some  lime  brooding  by  the  kitchen  fire. 

His  landlady — (Mrs.  AngcII) — who  has  been  greatly 
blamed  for  not  having,  before  this,  guessed  the  true  state 
the  boy  was  in,  and  letting  others  know  of  it  till  it  was  too 

I  Kite  for  any,  however  willing,  to  aid  him — seems  now  to 
fcavc  become  alarmed.  She  asked  him  "  What  is  the 
matter  f "  "  Nothing  !  "  he  replied,  pettishly.  "  why  do  you 
Bsk?"  and  then  went  out  with  a  bundle  of  papers,  no  doubt 
to  try  the  publishers  once  more,  on  a  la.st  weary  round,  on 
that  long  Summer's  day. 

At  eight  the  poor  boy  returned,  looking  very  tired  and 

(ejected.      He  had  been  refused  at  all  the  publishers',  and, 

afterwards  proved,  had  purchased  at  a  chemist's  a  bottle 
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of  poison.  Arsenic;  of  all  things  in  the  world  to  choose! 
The  poison  of  all  others — (though  probably  he  was  unaware 
of  it) — causing  intense  pain  before  it  kills.     He  complained 

to  Mrs.   Angcll    that   "Mr. ,   the   publisher,  was 

treating  him  very  badly — keeping  his  papers — and  refusii^ 
to  pay  him  for  them."  Mrs.  Angell  seems  now  to  have 
guessed  the  slate  of  things — to  some  extent  at  least — and 
asked  the  boy  whether  he  had  not  better  ro  back  to  his 
friends  and  Motiier,  at  Bristol  ?  He  asked  her.  she  said, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  not  to  mention  that  subject  eigain, 
as  he  never  should  go  back  to  that  "  hateful  Bristol."  He 
then,  she  says,  kissed  her — a  thing  he  had  never  done 
before — and  went  up  to  his  lonely  garret,  treading  heavily, 
she  says,  or  rather  giving  a  kind  of  stamp  on  each  step  as 
he  went  up.  Little  things — not  noticed  at  the  time — and 
remembered  afterwards,  when  a  tragedy  has  taken  place ! 
Why  did  the  tears  come  into  his  eyes  when  the  landlady 
spoke  of  returning  to  his  friends?  No  doubt  he  was 
tliinking  of  his  widowed  Mother,  whom  he  should  sec  no 
more ;  but  rather  than  go  back  to  Bristol,  rather  than  have 
to  confess  his  sad  failure,  after  all  his  grand  letters,  and 
endure  the  scoffs  of  the  Bristol  folk,  and  the  life  of  servitude 
■which  would  have  to  be  begun  again,  the  rash,  despairing 
boy,  resolved  rather  to  die. 

It  is  said  that  the  last  insult  that  the  sinner  offers  to 
Christ,  after  a  life  of  opposition,  is  his  determined  resolve 
110^  to  believe  in  His  generosity,  and  willingness  after  all 
to  forgive,  and  save  to  the  uttermost,  even  his  enemies. 
Chattcrton  was  not  a  Christian  youth — indeed  he  had 
prided  himself  in  nut  being  one.  In  a  letter  to  a  young 
companion  he  writes.  "1  am  no  Christian,"  and  his  writing 
and  principles  make  it  only  too  probable  that  what  he 
said  was  true.  Still  the  Saviour  tells  us  that  not  a 
sparrow  fails  to  the  ground  without  our  Creator's  notice; 
He  marks  the  minutest  occurrences ;  and  we  arc  told  not 
to  fear,  for  we  "are  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows  I" 
If  then,  dear  reader,  you  and  I  cannot  but  feci  compassion 
(cold  and  selfish  as  we  all  are)  at  this  history,  can  we 
imagine  that  Almighty  God — infinite  in  goodness  and 
mercy,  was  entirely  indifferent  to  the  sufferings  and  death 
of  a  boy — and  he  the  most  wonderful  boy  too.  in  some 
respects,  our  country'  has  ever  produced?  We  catmot  think 
so,  and  it  has  always  been  to  me  the  most  important 
lesson  to  be  learnt  from  the  life  of  this  unfortunate  boy. 
that,   in  God's  providence,  a  friend  was  at  the  very  time 
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close  at  hand.  The  head  of  St.  John's  College.  Oxford 
—Dr.  Fry — had  been  struck  with  some  of  Chatterton's 
AAcicnt  "Rowley's"  poems,  and  having  conceived  an 
earnest  desire  to  see.  and  learn  something  of  the  writer, 
was  just  setting  out  at  Uie  veo'  time  the  boy  destroyed 
himself.  Had  Chatierton  but  consented  to  live  a  little 
longer  all  would  have  been  well.  Chatterton's  life  shows 
that  no  genius  or  talents  can  supply  the  place  of  faith 
and  belief  in  God.  A  Christian  youth  would  have  had 
sufficient  belief  in  Almighty  God  to  ask  Him — who  has  all 
things  to  bestow,  out  of  His  endless  resources,  at  least  to 
give  him  his  necessities.  God  would  certainly  have  opened 
for  him  a  way — (as  it  is  certain  that  He  docs  in  countless 
instances,  when  asked) — so  naturaily.  so  quietly,  that  one 
seldom  notices  the  fact  that  we  have  actually  got  what  we 
desired  of  Him. 

But  Chatterton  believed  nothing  in  religion,  and  in 
despair  of  God.  and  of  all  things,  that  sad  night  destroyed 
himself!  Hours  passed — the  dawn  came: — you  may  be 
sure,  not  too  soon  to  that  dark  garret,  surrounded  by  closfrj 
courts,  amidst  the  London  smoke,  The  sun  rises  in  the' 
clear  blue  summer's  sky; — the  noise  and  bustle  of  London 
begin  once  more,  unconscious  that  one  more  unfortunate 
had  closed  his  career  in  agony  and  despair !  The  familiar 
sights  and  sounds  of  London  come  on  with  the  returning' 
day,  and  the  boy  seems  not  to  have  been  missed  till  the 
following  afternoon,  when  tlic  door  was  broken  open,  and 
the  boy — beautiful,  even  in  dcath.~was  found  lying,  half- 
dressed,  on  his  bed — various  papers  strewed  on  the  floor — 
aod  the  bottle  of  arsenic  fallen  from  his  hand  I  His  face 
was  distorted  with  pain,  and  pieces  of  the  arsenic  were 
found  between  his  teeth ! 

On  a  paper  was  written : — "  I  leave  my  30ul  to  my 
^>laker — my  body  to  my  Mother  and  Sister,  and  my  a^se 
^tc  Bristi}/;  if  Mr.  C  -  --." — the  rest  of  the  paper  is  torn 
off,  apparently  upon  second  thoughts.  Was  there  going 
to  be  a  last  message  of  love  to  the  good  Mr.  ClayReld, 
who  had  befriended  the  poor  youth  on  a  previous  occasion, 
and  who.  alas!  was  not  present  iAis  time,  to  soothe  the. 
distracted,  rash  boy,  once  more,  with  kind  words — froittj 
his  resolve  ?     Who  can  tell  ? 

He  was  seventeen  years  and  nine  months  old. 

However  poor  and    depressing   may  be    your  present 
remember  tJiai  the  Creator  has  all   things  to 

stow  ("The  World  is   Mine,  and    the    fulness   thereof. 
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and  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills!*')— and  that  He 
urges  you  to  put  Him  to  the  test,  and  to  ask  Him,  your 
Heavenly  Father,  for  all  that  you  need.  *'  The  darkest  day 
— live  till  lo-ntffrrirzv, — will  have  passed  away!"  Try  this, 
and  when  you  visit  Hristol,  go  to  the  room  still  shown  in 
St.  Mary's  Church,  where  the  boy  first  discovered  the  old 
deeds;  and  do  not  forget  the  lesson  of  pride,  rashness, 
and  despair,  taught  us  by  the  life  of  that  wonderful  boy, 
Thomas  Chatterton. 


.^M- 
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A  Youih  of  Seventy  yean  ago.     (1830  Peiiod.) 

Voutlis  ef  our  day,  iSai,  muii  not  Ibintc  tbat  l^eTe  w«re  nnt  gilt«tl,  an4j 
»lnd(o<»  Bovs  In  tormur  iayi.     In  tpile  o(  Frill  CqUu.  ind  Qudl  Peiis,  the  ' 
File  of  Book*,  br  referoiicc.  oc  llie  fluor,  proves  tluit  tliU  young  scRllcmin 
evidmily  "  mcnn*  bituno*  ! " 


A  Ikmdy  I'uU. 
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CHAPTER    XVni. 


"POOR  BOYS,  AND  HOW  THEY  BECAMK  FAMOUS." 
Ne.  ^. — Another  Tragtdy  and  a  Contrast. 

The  Bov  Actors:— Edmund  Kean  &  Master  Betty. 

THE   TRAGEDY. 

.■JlN  selecting  anecdotes  of  the  early  life  of  youths  who 
Jl  afterwards  became  great  and  famous,  it  would  be 
'I  foolish  only  to  choose  those  whose  after-life  proved 
J  truly  successful,  and  whose  characters  became  all  that 
could  be  desired.  There  is  another  side  to  life's  pictures — ■ 
a  deeper  lesson— God  knows — to  be  Ic-amt  from  the  career 
of  many  a  poor  boy  who  began  life  with  high  hopes,  great 
talents,  and  perseverance,  only  to  make  shipwreck  uf  them 
alL  And  tJiat  lesson  is  ibis,  that  the  greatest  success,  the 
most  splendid  talents,  the  most  princely  wealth,  cannot 
supply  the  place  of  God's  approval  and  blessing; — that  a 
youth  may  succeed  in  all  el^.  but  without  tovc  to  his  God, 
alt  wilt  prove,  in  the  end,  to  be  a  mockery  and  a  delusion  ! 

Such  an  inslance  has  been  given  in  the  life  of  that 
wonderful  boy,  Thomas  Chatterton,  and  another  is  to  be 
found  in  the  life  uf  the  greatest  tragedian  this  country, 

f>robab)y,  has  ever  produced — Edmund  Kean.  The  whole 
ife  of  Edmund  Kean,  the  Tragedian,  was  one  great  tragedy 
itself,  and  it  ill  becomes  you  who  have  been  cared  for  by 
kind  parents  during  the  years  of  childhood — kept  from 
great  temptations  (unless  you  wilfully  sought  after  them) 
— with  fair  hopes  in  prospect  before  you  of  a  respectable 
lift — it  ill  becomes  you.  I  say.  to  condemn  too  strongly  the 
life  of  an  unfortunate  boy— a  boy  of  desperate  persever- 
ance, of  wonderful  genius,  but  a  tendency  to  dissipation, 
which  rendered  all  his  splendid  success  and  greatness  a 
sham  and  a  delusion.  It  ill  becomes  us  to  condemn  too 
strongly  one  who  never  knew  a  Mothers  love  or  a  Father's 
care  In  short,  the  story  of  Edmund's  boyliood  is  too 
terrible,  too  full  of  poverty  and  desperate  struggles,  with 
e\-crytlung  to  depress  him,  and  worst  of  all.  in  too  close 
contact  with  all  that  is  bad,  base,  and  unfeeling,  in  human 
nature,  to  permit  us  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  him.  The 
illegitimate  son  of  a  gentleman,  Edmund  never  knew  his 
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father,  whilst  the  wretched  woman  who,  when  it  suited 
her  interest,  claimed  to  be  his  mother,  was  as  worthless  a 
spcdmcn  of  her  sex  as  ever  li^-cd  to  bring  disgrace  upon 
a  son.  To  Edmund  she  was  c\'er  an  unnatural  parent ; 
taking  care  to  appropriate  the  boys  hard-earned  savings 
.for  herself.  Indeed  the  conduct  of  this  wretched  person^ 
■• — h«r  treatment  of  Edmund — was  so  unnatural,  that  ttisH 
to  be  doubted  whether  ihe  boy  was  really  her  son  at  all. 

She  deserted  him  one  November  night ;  and  he  wa« 
found  by  a  poor  man  and  his  wife — a  little  child  lying  in  a 
doorway  in  London,  cold,  starving,  and  forsaken,  and  taken 
home  by  them.  He  was  a  beautiful  child,  with  graceful 
.Hmbs  and  splendid  black  eyes;  so  much  so.  that  he  was 
^chosen  in  a  performance  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  to  lie  as 
Cupid,  at  the  feet  of  Sylvia,  in  a  great  performance  before 
the  King.  His  mother  hearing  of  it  soon  came  forward — 
now  that  there  was  anything  to  be  gmtteti  by  him,  and 
demanded  her  property.  She  placed  the  boy  in  the  hands 
of  a  posture  master,  to  be  tortured  into  acrobatic  impos- 
sibilities for  the  Pantomimes  ;  but  the  child  was  too  young, 
and  too  delicate  for  the  work ;  his  limbs  were  distorted. 
SO  that  they  had  to  be  placed  in  iron  supports.  Their 
symmetry  was,  by  this  means,  restored  ;  but  his  shortness 
of  stature  was  caused  by  his  wretched,  avaricious,  mother  (?) 
''persisting  that  the  boy  should  continue  his  work  at  the 
'leatrc,  while  the  iron  supports  were  attached  to  his 
iy.  In  those  days  of  darkness  there  were  few  means 
>f  education  for  any  but  the  upper  classes.  Sunday 
Schools  and  Schools  for  the  Children  of  the  Poor,  were 
then  almost  unknovv'n  1  J 

Thus  the  boy  Kcan  would  have  been  totally  ignorant,  B 
Sad  not  some  good,  worthy  people,  attracted  by  his  beauty" 
ind  intelligence,  subscribed  together  to  send  him  to  a  little 
school  in  Chapel-street,  Soho. 

But  the  treatment  of  his  so-called  mother  was  such,  that 
the  little  boy.  now  only  eight  ytiars  old.  ran  away  from 
London,  and,  with  a  small  bundle  and  a  stick,  set  out  to 
walk  to  Portsmouth,  and — tiny  little  fellow  thou^'h  he  was, 
— succeeded  in  shipping  himself  as  cibin  boy  for  Madeira. 
Even  thu.s  early  were  shown  indication^  of  his  character. 
Who  can  think,  without  pity,  of  a  lonely  child,  unii.<icd  to 
pity,  resolving  to  assume,  with  wonderful  power  of  deception, 
deafness  and  lameness,  during  a  voyage  of  two  months,  so 
perfectly  as  to  deceive  the  captain  and  crew ;  and  possessing 
tllc  strength  of  will  which  enabled  a  child,  nine  years  old. 
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SO  to  control  his  fear,  as  to  remain,  to  all  appearance,  deaf 
to  the  tremendous  noise  of  a  tempest  in  which  their  v(;N>eI 
wa»  nearly  lost  ?  On  returning  to  Tortsmouth.  the  astonish- 
ment of  ihc  men  who  carried  the  little  fellow  from  the  ship 
may  be  imagined,  on  the  boy  suddenly  executing  with 
extraordinary  vijjour.  a  "  College  hornpipe."  before  he 
disappeared  in  the  back  streets  of  Portsmouth  ;  leaving  the 
sailors  perfectly  stupefied  at  the  sudden  transformation  of 
the  deaf  and  lame  buy !  The  boy's  varied  powers  acquired 
during  the  next  few  years  arc  thus  described  by  Coorles 
Voung — (then  a  boy  two  years  older  than  Kean) — whom 
Edmund  Kcan's  acting  first  inspired  with  a  taste  for  the 
stage.  Charles' father  lived  in  London  in  rather  high  style, 
and  Master  Charles  coming  down  stairs,  fully  dressed  for 
dinner,  ^aw  one  day,  a  slatternly  woman  sitting  in  tlieir 
hall,  with  a  boy  {Edmund  Kcan)  standing  by  her  side 
fantastically  dressed,  witli  the  most  penetrating,  and  blackest 
eyes,  he  bad  ever  seen.  To  Charles'  surprise  the  butler 
was  desired  to  show  the  boy  in.  and.  instead  of  displeasure, 
be  was  received  with  smiles.  The  host  took  the  boy's 
hand,  and  requested  him  to  favour  the  company  with  a 
specimen  of  his  powers.  With  wonderful  setf-poasession, 
the  young  buy  at  oncc  complied — stepped  forward,  knitted 
hts  brows,  hunched  up  one  shoulder,  and,  with  inimitable 
vcMce,  spouted  forth  Gloucester's  opening  soliloquy  in 
Richard  Uu  Tfnrd.  The  wonderful  boj-  then  recited  selec- 
tions from  our  leading  poets,  sang  several  songs,  amusing 
ar>d  pathetic,  and,  for  fully  an  hour,  displayed  such 
versatility  and  talent,  as  to  elicit  vociferous  applause,  and  a 
substantial  evidence  of  the  pleasure  he  bad  given  the 
audience,  by  a  shower  of  crown  pieces,  &c^  which  had  to  be 
collected  in  a  napkin. 

After  he  had  retired,  the  host  replied  to  the  eager 
questions  put  to  him,  by  as5iuring  the  guests  that  "  he  knew 
nothing  more  of  the  boy,  than  that  his  name  was  Edmund 
Kean,  and  that  the  woman  who  had  charge  of  him  xvas  said 
to  be  liis  mother,  but  was  understood  to  treat  him  very 
badly.  It  was  not  the  first  time  the  boy  had  entertained 
them,"  "  She  took  all  from  mc," — was  Edmund's  cry, 
when  speaking  of  his  hard,  youthful,  times.  But  now 
came  a  brief  vision  of  brighter  days,  for  a  worthy,  good- 
natured  old  lady,  of  comfortable  means  (a  Mrs.  Clarke), 
became  interested  ia  the  boy  Kean.  These  were  tlxc  boy's 
happy  days — the  only  ones  in  boyhood  he  enjoyed — 'for 
thi«  good  lady  treated  him  as  her  sou.     In  her  house  for 
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the  6r3t  time  he  enjoyed  decent  society ;  the  neglected  hoy 
was  Ciircd  for.  Gotxi  Mrs.  Clarke  caused  him  to  be 
instructed  in  various  branches  of  literature  ;  he  taught  him- 
self to  play  on  the  piano,  and  to  compose  music  and  little 
plays.  His  manners  became  gentle — his  better  nature 
developed.  At  parties  the  boy  gave  recitations,  and 
diligently  studied  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  and  it  was  now 
that  t}ie  boy  began  to  conceive  some  notion  of  his  own 
wonderful  powers,  together  with  the  ambition  to  restonj 
true  nature  and  purity  to  the  stage,  which,  at  this  time  had 
sunk  to  a  very  low  ebb.  D'Egville — the  celebrated  dancer 
of  that  day  taught  the  boy  his  art.  Angclo.  the  fencer — 
(noted  for  ha\ing  introduced  the  "down  guard"  in  broad 
sword  and  single-stick  play — whose  successors  arc  still  ii> 
London,  and  instruct  the  boys  at  more  than  one  of  our 
great  schools — taught  the  boy  to  fence,  and  Kean  became 
noted  for  his  skill  and  grace  as  a  swordsman.  Incledon, 
the  exquisite  singer,  found  an  able  pupil  in  the  boy,  nature 
having  gifVed  him  with  ear,  taste,  and  voice.  Had  this  care 
and  comfort  but  lasted,  Hdmund  Kean's  life  might  have 
proved  as  happy  and  successful  as  that  of  his  contcra- 
porar>' :  Master  Betty— but  Edmund's  /rrW/  and  temper 
were  his  enemies  through  life.  The  following,  however. 
warns  us  as  to  the  effect  one  unkind  speech  may  have 
upon  a  sensitive  and  proud  boy.  A  few  visitors  at  Mrs. 
Clarke's  had  planned  to  be  present  at  a  certain  performance, 
when,  on  Edmund's  name  being,  as  usual,  included,  a 
gentleman  of  a  proud  overbearing  disposition  present, 
whom  the  boy  had.  in  some  way.  offended,  said — "  What  I 
does  A^  sil  in  the  box  with  us  ?  "  without,  however,  it  must 
in  justice  to  him  be  said — being  aware  that  the  boy  heard 
the  remark.  "  Certainly  I "  replied  tlic  wealthy,  good-natured 
hoste&s  Mrs.  Clarke — "Edmund  goes  with  us,  of  course." 
at  the  same  time  kindly  adding  a  few  words  as  to  the  poor 
boy's  eiirly  life  and  good  qualities.  Unfortunately,  the  boy 
overheard  the  gentleman's  remark,  and  with  his  unhappy 
temper  waited  to  bear  no  more.  Tbe  saecr  implied  vraa 
too  much  for  the  proud,  sensitive  boy.  Only  fourteen 
>-car<  old,  he  could  not  be  expected  to  have  perfect  control 
o\-cr  his  naturally  irritable  disposition  ;  but  this  cumoC 
excuse  his  conduct  He  abruptly  left  the  house  of  his 
kind  benefactress ;    and  it  was  not  till  three  weeks  after 

the  boy  was  dbcovcied  asleep  on  a  dust  heap  near 
d>i.^   Clarke's    house,  ragged    and    footsore      He    hod.  it 

ireti,  tramped  all  the  way  to  Bristol  to  ship  himself  as 
■"fc'/i  boy  to  AJmcrka. 
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Failing  to  obtain  a  ship,  he  had,  after  enduring  every 
kind  of  wretchedness  on  the  way.  reached  London  again 
exhausted.  It  is  evident  Trom  this  that  Edmund  Kean 
was  a  proud  and  unreasonable  boy,  as  the  good  lady,  Mrs. 
Qarkc.  had  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  affront  he 
had  received.  We  cannot — aIthout;;h  the  result  ^vas  ruiDuus 
to  the  boy — blame  her  for  losing  interest  in  the  boy  actor. 
after  such  conduct  It  now  ceased,  and  he  was  reduced  to 
his  former  condition — felt  now  all  the  more  keenly  from 
the  glimpse  of  wealth  and  comfort  he  had  seen. 

The  boy  who  was  to  become  the  greatest  tragedian  of- 
our  days — became  a  boy  tumbler  at  Bartholomew  Fair ; — ■ 
climbing  a  ladder  balanced  on  a  man's  chin,  and  performing 
startling  acrobatic  feats  in  the  ring  of  a  circus. 

Hearing  that  his  reputed  mother  had  been  seen  at  Ports- 
mouth— in  spite  of  her  cruelty,  the  boy  seems  to  have  loved 
the  unworthy  woman — he  set  off  on  foot  to  find  her.     His 
mother  Mras  not  at  Portsmouth.     He  had  no  money  left  for 
his  subsistence;    he  would    not  beg,  be  was  always  too 
proud  for  that,  so  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  with   nothing 
out  his  handsome  face  to  recommend  him,  the  boy  hired, 
on  credit,  a  large  room  in  one  of  the  Portsmoutll  Inns,  and 
gave  an  entertainment.      The   performance  consisted 
selections  from    Hnmift.    Richard,    III.,  &c.,  interspe 
t  with  some  Tcmarkablc  acrobatic  feats,  and  some  cxquisit 
'  singing,  and  the  boy  achieved  such  a  success  that  he  had  tc 
repeat  the  entertainment  the  following  night,  and  after  pay- 
ing all  expenses,  found  himself  in  poisessioii  of  ;C3-    From 
the  first  the  boy  set  at  nought  the  tnditions  of  the  great 
actors.  Kemblc  and  Coolce.  by  his  entirely  new  and  subtle 
conception  of  the  character  of  "  Shylock,"  the  Jew,  in  the 
Mercltant  of  Venice,  and  especially  that  of  King  RicJtard  III. 
Joining  Richardson's  company— who  soon  saw  that  he 
had  secured  an  extraordinary  genius — Edmund,  by  especial 
command,  gave  recitations  before  the  King.    Then  follows 
m  mysterious   lapse  in    Edmund's  life  (which   has   never 
jeen  explained)  up  to  his  eighteenth  year.     It  Lt  said  that 
le  boy  was  sent  to  Eton  School,  whether  at  His  Majesty's 
[expense,    or    some    other    patron's,    is    not    known.      At 
'ct^tcen  years  old.  however,  the  youth  was  found  playing 
in  Scotland,  in    Moss's  company,  and  thus  early  married 
a  Miss  Chambers — a  young  lady  of  respectable  family. 
Then  for   four  or   five  years,  followed  a  life  of  terrible 
privation    and  suffering ;    with    constant    disappointment. 
But  Edmund  Kean  was  resolved  to  win.     His  resolutvoo, 
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courage,  intense  study  and  application  never  relaxe 
It  is  said  that  lie  "mastered  every  subtlety  of  human 
expression — every  intonation,  and  gesture,  of  human 
feeling."  He  never  lost  faith  in  the  coming  time  when 
he  should  be  looked  upon  as  master  of  his  art.  An 
instance  of  his  sound  judgment  may  be  given.  When 
playing  in  Birmingham,  at  a  guinea  a  week,  he  refused  an 
engagement  in  London,  oflercd  by  the  great  Kcmblc. 
on  the  ground  (hat  his  powers  were  not  yet  come  to  full 
maturity,  and  therefore  not  yet  prepared  for  the  critical 
eye  of  a  London  audience.  The  privations  of  the  young 
couple  were  now  terrible ;  unable  to  leave  his  wife  in 
Birmingham,  they  had  to  walk  200  miles  to  Swansea,  to 
keep  an  engagement  Kean  had  closed  with.  This  journey 
took  a  fortnight ;  occasional  recitations  being  given  at 
gentlemen's  houses  on  their  way.  It  was  at  this  time 
thiit  their  first  child — Howard — was  bom.  But  everything 
seemed  to  go  against  them.  Kean  bad  acquired,  even  In 
his  boyhood,  the  habit  of  drinking,  at  that  time  so  general 
even  amongst  the  upper  classes.  A  scries  of  terrible  failures, 
and  cruel  attacks  in  the  papers,  followed ;  but  worst  of 
all,  the  death  of  his  beloved  little  Howard  took  place 

Nothing  engages  one's  sympathies  for  Edmund  Kean 
more  than  the  love  and  grief,  shewn  by  the  young  father  of 
oat  and  twenty,  for  his  child.  Like  his  father,  he  was  a 
beautiful  and  intelligent  boy.  Even  at  three  years  old  he 
had  showed  a  passionate  fondness  for  his  father,  and.  with 
the  boy's  little  hand  in  his,  while  he  was  with  them.  Kean 
could  forget  the  present  misery  and  disappointment  of 
his  life,  in  planning  a  bright  future  for  his  boy,  when  his 
success  came.  And  Kean's  success,  so  wearily  waited,  and 
so  nobly  striven  for,  t/id  come. 

Just  as  things  were  at  their  worst,  on  the  32nd  January, 
iSi2,  when  the  young  man.  driven  wild  by  the  loss  of  his 
boy,  and  continued  disappointment,  had  gone  cut  from 
their  lodgings  in  Cecil  btrect  with  utter  despair  in  his 
:art,  and,  as  he  afterwards  confessed,  with  thoughts  of 
iding  his  sorrows  by  suicide — a  friend  met  him.  with 
angratulattons  on  the  announcement  he  had  ju&t  seen  on 
tlie  walls,  Kean  to  his  great  surprise,  found  that  he  ^vas 
announced  to  appear  at  the  Theatre  Koyal.  Oruiy  Laoe,  on 
the  Wednesday  following,  as  "Sbylock,"  in  the  Mtrchant 
cf  Vmiee.  Unknown  to  Kean,  his  friend.  Dr.  Dnirj*.  of 
the  Drury  Lane  Committee,  had.  after  a  long  contest,  at 
length  /persuaded  his  coadjutors,  who  were  greatly  opposed 
•^J  Kcsxi,  (o  give  the  young  actor  \iua  txud. 
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To  the  last  everything  went  against  Edmund  Kean.  He 
had  no  one  to  herald  his  advent,  no  expectation  awakened, 
(as  in  the  case  of  William  HcnTy  Betty),  the  poor, 
struggling,  actor  had  many  enemies,  and  very  few  friends — 
when  on  the  26th  of  January,  he  realised  the  fixed  object 
at  bis  life,  and  took  London  by  storm ! 

It  was  a  miserable  winter's  night !  The  snow  lay  in  wet 
aludfjc  as  Keen  plodded  through  it  to  the  theatre.  The 
other  actors  received  him  with  coldness;  so  did  tlic  manager. 
"What!  perform  Shylock  the  Jew,  without  wic  or  Jews 
beard,  it  is  absurd,"  all  of  them  declared.  But  Kean  knew 
better  1  With  his  wonderful  powers  //e  needed  no  disguise 
to  enable  him  to  move  men's  hearts,  by  displaying  human 
feelings  to  the  life. 

The  story  of  that  wonderful  achievement,  of  that  mag- 
nificent success,  is  the  best  known  incident  of  the  stage 
history  of  this  Country  !  As  might  have  been  expected,  on 
such  a  night  the  Theatre  was  nearly  empty.  A  gentleman 
present  said  that  there  were  only  about  fifty  persons  in  the 
Pit,  but  one  of  the  best  critics  in  London  happened  to  be 
there,  and  wrote  an  article  in  the  paper,  next  day,  3uch  as 
he  had  never  done  before  ! 

Again,  and  again,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
came  to  peep  through  the  curtain,  startled  out  of  hts  self- 
posscs.iion,  by  the  thunders  of  applause  I  "  I  never  could 
have  imagined,"  he  said,  "unless  I  had  heard  it.  that  %o/ra! 
people  could  have  made  so  muc/i  rtcise!"'  He  had  been 
greatly  opposed  to  allowing  Kean  a  trial.  The  poor  young 
actor  left  tlic  Theatre  that  night,  hardly  heeding  the 
obsct^uious  congratulations.  After  the  long  years  of  disap- 
pointment, the  reception  overpowered  him  I 

///  knew,  the  Committee  knew,  that,  after  that  night,  a 
golden  success,  a  princely  fortune,  would  be  realised  I 
Almost  frencicd  with  delight.  Kean  rushed  through  the  wet 
and  sludge,  to  their  humble  lodgings.  His  young  wife  ran 
to  meet  him  t  no  words  were  needed,  his  looks  told  all ! 
"  Mar)'  I  "  he  exclaimed,  "  //  *>  come  at  last !  You  will  now 
ride  in  your  carriage."  The  poor  fellow's  voice  trembled, 
his  joy  passed  away — "  Oh  I  that  Utile  Howard  had  lived  to 
sec  it ;  but  he  is  better  where  he  is ! " 

And,  dear  youths,  who  read  this  account,  Edmund  Kean 
was  right!  Little  Howard  was  better  where  he  was! 
Far  haopier  than  seeing  what  his  father — whom  this  Utile 
fellow  (ovcd  so  well — became  I 

I  will  pass  over  Kean's  remaining  life — deplorable, 
lieart rending.  hojKlcss^  as  it  was! 
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The  wonderful  success  which  followed,  coming  so  siia? 
dcnly  after  a  life  of  c\'ciy  privation,  might,  without  God's 
:e,  have    ruined    a    far  better  character  than  Edmund 
.can's ! 

To  attempt  to  describe  the  nights  that  followed  at  Drury 
l^ne  would  be  impossible!  Men  arc  scill  living  who 
icmcnibcr  them !  How  for  months  followed  the  same  fearful 
rushes!  The  same  whirlwinds  of  applause!  Dr.  Doran, 
a  celebrated  writer  describes  them  : — "  Rushes  so  icarful ; 
audiences  so  packed ;  applause  so  deafening ;  acting  so  A 
faultless,  enjoyment  so  exquisite.  I  never  remember ! "  ™ 

And  you,  dear  readers,  who  totally  disapprove  of  the 
^Theatre,  do  not  you  think  that  the  representation  of  the 
lagnificent  writings  of  our  Shakespeare,  is  harmless — 
intelltcitial — compared  to  the  wretched,  shameless,  perform- 
ances of  the  Theatres,  and  Mt>dcrn  "Music  Halls"  of  our 
day  ?  Tlie  indecent  ballet  dancers,  imported  frofn  Paris, 
described  in  a  recent  trial,  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  as 
"  designedly  and  purposely  indecent ;  " — the  unutterably 
vulgar,  senseless,  so-called  "Comic"  songs,  and  low  comedies, 
whicli  have,  the  past  ten  years,  been  the  rage  in  this  country, 
(having  vulgarity  for  their  basis,  and  sin,  and  indecency, 
for  their  claim  to  interest) — must  not,  surely  be  considered 
an  advance  upon  the  days  of  John  Kemble,  Mrs.  Siddons, 
and  Edmund  Kcan  I 

The  poor,  neglected  boy,  was  now  an  actor  of  ever 
increasing  popularity,  wealth,  and  fame.  Jewels  of  rare 
value  were  presented  to  him — note  after  note  for  j^icx} 
did  the  Drury  Lane  Committee  add  to  his  salarj-,  as 
"some  slight  acknowledgement  for  his  wonderful  efforts 
and  talent"  No  wonder?  The  managers  made  a  fortune 
out  of  it,  and  it  is  believed  that,  from  first  to  last, 
Edmund  Kean  must  have  received  before  his  death,  at 
least  jf  100,000.  The  great,  the  learned,  the  rich,  considered 
him  an  honoured  guest  at  their  tables,  while  the  ceaseless 
crowds,  each  night  he  acted,  paid  a  sincere  tribute  to  his 
wonderful  genius. 

And  yet  all  this  magnificent  success  proved  a  delusion 
and  a  sham !  Why  ?  Because  it  came  to  a  young  man 
destitute  of  religious  feelings,  who  knew  notliing  of  the 
wise  restraints  God  puts  on  those  who  live  in  His  fear. 
That  besetting  sin  which  Kcan  indulged  in  from  his  youth, 
ime — as  every  besetting  sin  you  do  indulge  in.  will 
>inc — confirmed  in  the  remaining  life  of  Edmund  Kean. 

r  drank  incessantly  I     Before  that  vice  of  drunkenness — 
J'Sc  it  as  a  writer  addressing  youn^  men,  with  all  the 
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caroestncss  of  which  I  am  capable) — before  those  vices, 
drunkenness,  and  lusi,  evfrj'f/iing  must  go.  Before  them  truth, 
honour,  gratitude,  the  love  of  a  mother,  of  a  parent,  eveiy 
noble  attribute  given  to  us  by  Almighty  God,  must  sink  ! 

These  vices,  which  a  boy  begins  at  first  so  timidly — but 
which  soon  become  his  matters — have  no  mercy  !  They  strike 
at  cverj'tliing  whJcli  is  most  precious  to  mankind  \  Our 
prospects  of  a  succci>sfut  life  here— the  love  of  God,  our 
interest  in  Christ,  our  Heavenly  home,  a  happy  immortality, 
■ — all  must  be  lost  to  plcastf  that  insatiable  tyrant  Satan  ; — 
and  what  docs  sin  give  in  exchange  ?  To  every  youth 
who$c  mind  is  capable  of  nobler,  better  things,  I  appeal ! 
TIiosc  habits  which  might  by  a  vigorous  effort  of  the  will, 
and  by  earnest  prayer  to  God,  be,  at  first,  easily  given  up, 
become  like  links  of  iron  at  last !  /Vs  this  book  will  find  its 
way  into  our  workshops,  one  word  here  to  youths  employed 
in  them,  upon  bad  companions.  There  axe  young  men 
(you  know  them  as  wel!  as  1  do)  who  seem  unable  to  open 
their  mouths  without  letting  out  some  vile  expression.  In 
their  beit  mootls  they  give  you  a  oatli !  Their  highest  idea 
of  wit  is  indecency.  Vet  sudi  always  expect  you  to  be 
amu!ied  at  what  they  say !  everybody  must  always  smile 
at  their  vile  and  coarse  allusions  !  This  is  the  test  for  a 
Christian  youth  !  He  lets  it  be  seen  that  no  encouragement 
shall  conic  from  him  1  Let  others  deny  tlieir  Saviour  if 
they  choose  to  do  so,  he  will  not !  There  is  surely  little 
to  laugh  at  in  the  night  of  one  who  has  lost  almost  every- 
thing !  Who  hxs  lost  all  capacity'  for  simple,  innocent, 
pleasures  \  whom  pure  pleasures,  and  honourable  pursuits, 
can  please  no  more!  Whom  -Hothing,  now.  can  please 
which  has  not  on  it  aomcthinu  of  the  Serpents  SUme  I 
Yet  these,  dear  reader,  arc  the  companions  who  sneer  at 
your  religion,  and  at  all  who  do  not  imitate  them  in  what 
they  call  a  "gay"  life — a  life  of  pleasure!  A  gay  life? 
Good  God !  if  the  life  of  some  of  the  young  men  and 
women  lead  in  our  large  towns  is  a  life  of  pleasure,  give  us 
a  life  of  pain!  When  a  young  man  is  said  to  be  "gay," 
wc  all  undcrst-md  what  is  meant ;  but  It  must  be  in  bitter 
mockery  and  dertsion.  For  when  a  youth  has  lost 
everything  that  made  him  lovely  in  the  sight  of  God  or 
:  man ;  when  health,  and  innocence,  and  purity,  have  been 
sacrificed  and  have  departed  ;  when  his-  mind  is  polluted  ; 
unfitted  for  this  world,  and  far  more  unfitted  for  the  ncxtl 
wiiat  in  tlie  world  is  there  to  make  him  particularly  "gay  ?" 
He  only  sneers  at  you  wlio  retain  (as  Uiank  God  nvaa'j  a. 
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The  wonderful  success  which  followed,  coming  so  su9^ 
dcniy  after  a  life  of  evcty  privation,  might,  without  God's 
gnicc,  have  ruined  a  fas  better  character  than  Eclmund 
Kcaii's ! 

To  attempt  to  describe  the  nights  that  followed  at  Drury 
Lane  would  be  impossible!  Men  arc  still  living  who 
remember  them  !  How  for  months  followed  the  sami-  fearful 
rushes!  The  same  whirlwinds  of  applause!  Dr.  Doran, 
a  celebrated  writer  describes  them  : — "  Rushes  so  fearful ; 
audiences  so  packed ;  npplause  so  deafening ;  acting  so 
faultless,  enjoyment  so  exquisite,  I  never  remember!" 

And  you,  dear  readers,  who  totally  disapprove  of  the 
Theatre,  do  not  you  think  that  the  representation  of  the 
magnificent  writings  of  our  Shakespeare,  is  harmless — 
ititclUctrial — compared  to  the  wretched,  shameless,  perform- 
ances of  the  Theatres,  and  Modern  "Music  Halls"  of  our 
day?  The  indecent  hallct  dancers,  imported  frofti  Paris, 
described  in  a  recent  trial,  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  as 
"designedly  and  purposely  indecent;" — the  unutterably 
vulgar,  senseless,  so-called  "Comic"  songs,  and  low  comedies, 
which  have,  the  past  ten  years,  been  the  rage  in  this  country, 
(having  vulgarity  for  their  ba.Ms,  and  sin,  and  indecency, 
for  their  claim  to  interest) — must  not,  surely  be  considered 
an  a/Zr^/fCf  upon  the  days  of  John  Kemble,  Mrs.  Siddon^ 
and  Edmund  Kcan  I 

The  poor,  neglected  boy.  was  now  an  actor  of  ever 
increasing  popularity,  wealth,  and  fame.  Jewels  of  rare 
value  were  presented  to  him — note  after  note  for  £ioo 
did  the  Drury  Lane  Committee  add  to  his  salary,  as 
"some  slight  acknowledgement  for  his  wonderful  efforts 
and  talent, '  No  wonder?  The  managers  made  a  fortune 
out  of  it,  and  it  is  believed  that  from  first  to  last, 
Edmund  Kean  must  have  received  before  his  death,  at 
least ;^  IOO.OOO.  The  great,  the  learned,  the  rich,  considered 
him  an  honoured  guest  at  their  tables,  while  the  ceaseless 
crowds,  each  night  he  acted,  paid  a  sincere  tribute  to  his 
wonderful  genius. 

And  yet  all  this  magnificent  success  proved  a  delusion 
and  a  sham  I  Why  .'  Because  it  came  to  a  young  man 
destitute  of  religious  feelings,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
wise  restraints  God  puts  on  those  who  live  in  His  fear. 
That  besetting  sin  which  Kean  indulgtrd  tn  from  his  youth, 
"jecame — as  everj'  besetting  sin  you  do  indulge  in,  TtriU 
3tne — confirmed  in  the  remaining  life  of  Edmund  Kcan, 

'  drank  incessantly  I     Before  that  vice  of  drunkenness — 
it  as  a  writer  addressing  youn^  meiuwith  all  the 
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earneiitncss  of  ivlucli  I  am  capable) — before  those  vices, 
drunkenness, and  iust.everj'/ZiiugmuF't  go.  Before  them  truth, 
honour,  gratitude,  the  love  of  a  mother,  of  a  parent,  every 
noble  attribute  given  to  us  by  Almighty  God,  must  sink  I 

These  vices,  which  a  boy  begins  at  first  so  timidly — but 
which  soon  become  his  masicn — iiave  no  mtrcy  !  Thtry  strike 
at  everything  whlcli  is  most  precious  to  mankind  !  Our 
prospects  of  a  successful  life  here — the  love  of  God,  our 
interest  in  Christ,  our  Heavenly  home,  a  happy  immortality, 
— all  must  be  lost  to  please' that  insatiable  tj'rant  Satan  ; — 
aiiil  what  docs  sin  give  in  exchange  ?  To  every  youth 
whose  mind  is  capable  of  nobler,  better  things,  I  appeal  I 
Tho*c  habits  which  might  by  a  vigorous  effort  of  the  will, 
and  by  earnest  prayer  to  God,  be,  at  first,  easily  given  up, 
become  like  links  of  iron  at  last !  As  this  book  will  find  its 
way  into  our  workshops,  one  word  here  to  youths  employed 
in  thcin,  upon  bad  companions.  There  arc  young  men 
(you  know  them  as  well  as  I  do)  who  seem  unable  to  open 
their  mouths  without  letting  out  some  vile  expression.  In 
their  best  moods  they  yive  you  a  oath !  Their  highest  idea 
of  wit  is  indecency.  Yet  sucli  always  expect  you  to  be 
amused  at  what  they  say!  ever>'body  must  always  smile 
at  their  vile  nntl  coarse  allusions  1  This  is  the  test  for  a 
Christian  youth  !  He  lets  it  be  seen  that  no  encouragement 
shall  come  from  him !  Let  others  deny  their  Saviour  if 
they  choose  to  do  so,  be  will  not!  There  is  surely  little 
to  laugh  at  in  the  night  of  one  who  has  lost  almost  every- 
thing !  Wlio  has  lost  all  capacity  for  simple,  innocent, 
pleasures  ;  whom  pure  pleasures,  and  honourable  pursuits, 
can  please  no  more!  Whom  nothing,  now,  can  please 
which  has  not  on  it  something  of  the  ScrpentU  Slimt  / 
Yet  these,  dear  reader,  are  the  companions  who  sneer  at 
your  religion,  and  at  all  who  do  not  imitate  them  in  what 
they  call  a  "gay"  life — a  life  of  pleasure!  A  giiy  life? 
Good  God  I  if  the  life  of  some  of  the  young  men  and 
women  lead  in  our  large  town^i  is  a  life  of  pieastire.  give  us 
a  life  of  pain!  When  a  young  man  is  satd  to  be  "gay," 
we  all  understand  what  is  meant ;  but  it  must  be  in  bitter 
mockery  and  derision.  For  when  a  youth  has  lost 
everything  that  made  him  lovely  in  the  sight  of  God  or 
man ;  when  health,  and  innocence,  and  purity,  have  been 
aacrificed  and  have  departed ;  when  his- mind  is  polluted; 
unfitted  for  this  world,  and  far  more  unfitted  for  the  next! 
what  in  the  world  i*  there  to  make  him  particularly  "gay.^" 
He  only  sneers  at  you  who  reuin  (as  thank  God  mas\-Y  a 
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The  wonderful  success  which  followed,  coming  so  s 
dcnly  after  a  life  of  c\'cry  privation,  might,  without  God's 
grace,  have   ruined    a   far  better  character  than  Edmund 
Kcan's ! 

To  attempt  to  describe  the  nights  that  followed  at  Drury 
Lane  would  be  impossible!  Men  are  still  living  who 
remember  ihcm  !  How  for  monllis  followed  the  same  fearful 
rvshts  I  The  same  whirlwinds  of  applause  I  Dr.  Ooran, 
a  celebrated  writer  describes  tliem  ; — "  Rushes  so  fearful ; 
audiences  so  packed ;  applause  so  deafening ;  acting  so  fl 
faultless,  enjoyment  so  exquisite,  I  never  remember!"  ™| 

And   you,  dear  readers,  who  totally  disapprove  of  the 
Theatre,  do  not  you  think  that  the  representation  of  the 
magnificent  wTitings  of  our    Shakespeare,    is    harmless — 
m/lf/iVtr/rtd/.— compared  to  the  wretched,  shameless,  perform- 
ance!! of  the  Theatres,  and  Modern  "Music  Halls"  of  our 
day  ?    The  indecent  bflllct  danccra,  imported  frofn  Paris, 
described   in   a   recent   trial,  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  as  _ 
"designedly  and  purposely  indecent;" — the   unutterably fl 
vulgar,  senseless,  so-called  "Comic"  songs,  and  low  comedies,     ■. 
which  have,  the  past  ten  years,  been  the  rage  in  this  country, 
(having  vulgarity  for  their  basis,  and  sin,  and  indecency, 
for  their  claim  to  interest) — must  not.  surely  be  considered  j 
an  aJvance  upon  the  days  of  John  Kemble,  Mrs.  Siddons,.  fl 
and  Edmund  Kean  I  ^ 

The  poor,  neglected  boy,  was  now  an  actor  of  ever 
increasing  popularity,  wealth,  and  fame.  Jewels  of  rare 
value  were  presented  to  him — note  after  note  for  £ioo 
did  the  Drury  Lane  Committee  add  to  his  salary,  as 
"some  slight  acknowledgement  for  his  %vonderfu!  efforts 
and  talent,"  No  wonder  ?  The  managers  made  a  fortune 
out  o(  it,  and  it  is  believed  that,  from  6rst  to  last. 
Edmund  Kean  must  have  received  before  his  death,  at 
least  ^  100,000.  The  great,  the  learned,  the  rich,  considered 
him  an  honoured  guest  at  their  tables,  while  the  ceaseless 
crowds,  each  night  he  acted,  paid  a  sincere  tribute  to  his 
wonderful  genius. 

And  yet  all  this  magnificent  success  proved  a  delusion 
and  a  sham  1  Why  ?  Because  it  came  to  a  young  man 
destitute  of  religious  feelings,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
wise  restraints  God  puts  on  those  who  live  in  His  fear. 
That  besetting  sin  which  Kean  indulged  in  from  his  youth, 
became — as  every  besetting  sin  you  do  indulge  in.  ■ari/f 
become — confirmed  in  the  remaining  life  of  Edmund  Kean. 
He  drank  incessantly  I  Before  that  vice  oi  drunkenness — 
/■i^  urge  it  as  a  writer  addrcssmg  young  meii,  witli  all  the 
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earaestness  of  which  I  am  capable) — before  those  vices, 
dnjnkciincss,ancl  \\isX.,  everything  must  ga  Before  them  truth, 
honour,  grititudL',  the  love  of  a  mother,  of  a  parent,  every 
noble  attribute  given  to  us  by  Almighty  God,  must  sink  I 

These  vices,  which  a  boy  begins  at  first  so  timidly — but 
which  soon  become  his  masters — liave  no  mercy!  They  strike 
at  everj'thing  which  is  moat  precious  to  mankind  I  Our 
prospects  of  a  successful  life  here — the  love  of  God,  our 
interest  in  Christ,  our  Heavenly  home,  a  happy  immortality, 
— all  must  be  lost  to  please  that  insatiable  tyrant  Satan  : — 
and  what  docs  sin  give  in  exchange  ?  To  cverj,'  youth 
whose  mind  is  capable  of  nobler,  better  things,  1  appeal ! 
Those  habits  which  might  by  a  vigorous  effort  of  the  will, 
and  by  earnest  prayer  to  God,  be,  at  first,  easily  given  up, 
become  like  links  of  iron  at  last !  /\s  this  book  will  find  its 
way  into  our  workshops,  one  word  here  to  youths  employed 
m  them,  upon  bad  companions.  There  are  young  men 
(you  know  ihem  as  well  as  I  do)  who  seem  unable  to  open 
tKcir  mouths  without  letting  out  some  vile  expression.  In 
their  hesi  moods  they  give  you  a  oath  I  Their  highest  idea 
of  wit  is  indecency.  Yet  such  always  expect  you  to  be 
amused  at  what  they  say !  everybody  must  always  smile 
at  their  vile  and  coarse  allusions  !  This  is  the  test  for  a 
Christian  youth  !  He  lets  it  l>e  seen  that  no  encouragement 
shall  come  from  him !  Let  others  deny  tlieir  Saviour  if 
they  choose  to  do  so,  /u  will  not  I  There  is  surely  little 
to  laugh  at  in  the  sight  of  one  who  has  lost  almost  every- 
thing t  \Vlio  has  lost  all  capacity  for  simple,  Innocent, 
pleasures  ;  whom  pure  pleasures,  and  honourable  pursuits, 
can  please  no  morel  Whom  nothing,  now.  can  plea^ 
which  has  not  on  it  something  of  the  Serpent's  SUme  I 
Yet  ihcsc,  dear  reader,  arc  the  companions  who  sneer  at 
5-our  religion,  and  at  all  who  do  not  imitate  them  in  what 
they  call  a  "gay"  life — a  life  of  pleasure!  A  gay  life? 
Good  God !  if  the  life  of  some  of  the  young  men  and 
women  lead  in  our  large  towns  is  a  life  q{  pleasure,  give  us 
a  life  of  pain  I  When  a  young  man  is  said  to  be  "gay," 
we  all  undcnitand  wliat  is  meant ;  but  it  must  be  in  bitter 
mockery  and  derision.  I-'or  when  a  youth  has  lost 
everything  that  made  him  lovely  in  the  sight  of  God  or 
man;  when  health,  and  innocence,  and  purity,  have  been 
sacrificed  and  have  departed  ;  when  his' mind  is  polluted; 
unfitted  for  thui  world,  and  far  more  unfitted  for  the  ncxtl 
what  ill  tlic  world  is  there  to  make  him  particularly  "gay.*" 
He  only  sneers  at  you  who  retain  (as  thank,  God  ma.'tv^  a. 
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The  wonderful  success  which  followed,  coming  so  su 
denly  after  a  life  of  every  privation,  might,  without  God's' 
grace,  have   ruined   a   far  better  character  thao  Edmund 
Kcan's ! 

To  attempt  to  describe  the  nights  that  followed  at  Drury 
Lane  would  be  impossible  I  Men  arc  still  living  who 
remember  them  I  How  for  months  followed  the  same  fearful 
rushes!  The  same  whirlwinds  of  applause!  Dr.  Doran, 
a  celebrated  writer  describes  them  :— "  Rushes  so  fearful ; 
audienccii  so  packed  ;  applause  so  deafening  ;  acting^  so 
faultless,  enjoyment  so  exquisite.  1  never  remember!" 

And  you,  dear  readers,  who  totally  disapprove  of  the 
Theatre,  do  not  you  think  that  the  representation  of  the 
magnificent  writings  of  our   Shakespeare,    is   harmless — 

i///(!rf/««/— compared  to  the  wretched,  sliamcless.  perform- 
■ainces  of  the  Theatres,  and  Modern  "Music  Halls"  of  our  i 
day  ?  The  indecent  ballet  dancers,  imported  frofti  I'aris,  fl 
described  in  a  recent  trial,  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  as  ™ 
"designedly  and  purposely  indecent;" — the  unutterably 
vulgar,  senseless,  so-called  "Comic"  songs,  and  low  comedies,  ■! 
which  have,  the  past  ten  years,  been  the  rage  in  this  country,  fl 

laving  vulgarity  for  their  basis,  and  sin,  and  indecency,  ~ 
for  their  claim  to  interest) — must  not,  surely  be  considered  n 
an  advance  upon  the  days  of  John  Kemble,  Mrs.  Siddons,  fl 
and  Edmund  Kcin  !  ^ 

The  poor,  neglected  boy,  was  now  an  actor  of  ever 
increasing  popularity,  wealth,  and  fame.  Jewels  of  rare 
value  were  presented  to  him — -note  after  note  for  jflOO 
lid    the  Drury  Lane    Committee    add    to    his    salarj',  as 

'some   slight    acknowledgement  for  his  wonderful  efforts 
and  talent,"     No  wonder.*     The  managers  made  a  fortune  ■ 
out   o(    it.   and  it   is    believed    that,    from   first    to  last.  ^ 
Edmund    Kean    must  have  received    before  his  death,  at 
least/  ICO.OOO.    The  great,  the  learned,  the  rich,  considered 
him  an  honoured  guwt  at  their  tables,  while  the  ceaseless      n 
crowds,  each  night  he  acted,  paid  a  sincere  tribute  to  his  fl 
wonderful  genius.  " 

And  yet  all  this  magnificent  success  proved  a  delusion 
and  a  sham  !  Why.^  Hecause  it  came  to  a  young  man 
destitute  of  religious  feelings,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
wise  restraints  God  puts  on  those  who  live  in  His  fear.  ^ 
That  besetting  sin  which  Kean  indulged  in  from  his  youtli,  V 
became — as  every  besetting  sin  you  do  indulge  in.  -wiU 
become — confirmed  in  the  remaining  life  of  Edmund  Kean. 
He  drank  incessantly  !  Before  that  vice  of  drunkenness — 
1(1  w^  it  &s  a  writer  addressing  yoMvn^  ta«a,  with  all  the 
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earnestnc^  of  which  I  am  capable) — before  tbosc  vices, 
drunkenness,and  lust./v/rj'/A/yg  must  go.  Ucforc  them  truth, 
honour,  gratitude,  the  love  of  a  mother,  of  a  parent,  cvciy 
noble  attribute  given  to  us  by  Almighty  God,  must  sink  1 

These  vices,  which  a  boy  begins  at  first  so  timidly — but 
which  soon  become  his  masters — have  no  mtrcy  !  Thcj*  strike 
at  cvct>thing  which  is  most  precious  to  mankind!  Our 
projipccts  of  a  successful  life  here — the  love  of  God,  our 
interest  in  Christ,  our  Heavenly  liome.  a  happy  immortality, 
— all  must  be  lost  to  plc35<f  that  in.vttJable  tyrant  Satan  : — 
and  what  docs  sin  give  in  exchange  ?  To  every  youth 
whose  mind  is  capable  of  nobler,  better  things,  I  appeal  1 
Those  habits  which  might  by  a  vigorous  eflbrt  of  the  will, 
and  by  earnest  prayer  to  God,  be,  at  first,  easily  given  up, 
become  like  XvaVs  of  iron  at  last !  As  this  book  will  find  its 
way  into  our  workshops,  one  word  here  to  youths  employed 
in  them,  upon  bad  companionsL  There  arc  young  men 
(you  know  them  as  welt  as  I  do)  who  seem  unable  to  open 
their  mouths  without  letting  out  some  vile  expression.  In 
tbcir  best  moods  they  give  you  a  oath  I  Their  highest  idea 
of  wit  is  indccenc>\  Yet  such  always  expect  you  to  be 
amused  at  what  they  say !  everybody  must  always  smile 
at  their  vile  and  coarse  allusions  !  This  is  the  test  for  a 
Christian  youth  !  He  lets  it  be  seen  that  no  encouragement 
shall  come  from  him !  Let  others  deny  Ihcir  Saviour  if 
ihcv  choose  to  do  so,  /«•  will  not !  There  is  surely  little 
lo  ni^b  at  in  the  sight  of  one  who  has  lost  almost  evcry- 
tiMng!  Who  has  lost  all  capacity  for  simple,  innocent, 
pleasures ;  whom  pure  pleasures,  and  honourable  pursuits, 
can  please  no  more!  Whom  nothing,  now,  can  please 
which  has  not  on  it  something  of  the  Serpent's  Slitm  I 
Yet  thcK.  dear  reader,  are  the  companions  who  sneer  at 
your  rcUgioti,  and  at  all  who  do  nut  imitate  them  in  what 
they  call  a  "gay"  life — a  life  of  pleasure!  A  gay  life? 
Good  God  \  if  the  life  of  some  of  the  young  men  and 
vocacn  tcad  tn  our  large  towns  is  a  life  of  fiUttsure,  give  us 
a  life  of  pain!  When  a  young  man  is  said  to  be  "gay." 
we  aD  uadentaad  what  is  meant ;  but  it  must  be  in  bitter 
OMckcry  and  derision.  For  when  a  youth  has  lost 
cvcrythir^  that  made  him  lovely  in  the  sight  of  God  or 
mafl;  wbca  health,  and  innocence,  and  purity,  bavc  been 
ncrifiofd  and  have  departed  ;  when  his-  mind  ts  polluted ; 
anfitted  for  thb  world,  and  far  more  unfitted  for  the  next  I 
vfaat  ia  the  world  is  there  to  make  him  particularly  "gay?" 
Hr  oaly  soetrs  at  you  who  retain  ^as  tuank  Gad  tnajny  %. 
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youth  who  will  read  this  book  does  retain),  your  innocence 
and  piety  towards  God.  because  he  is  conscious  that  he  has 
lost  irretrievably  that  innocence  and  purity  himself.  Such 
laugh  and  sneer  at  goodness  in  others,  because  they  feel, 
(and  feel  it,  at  times,  far  more  bitterly  than  any  words  can 
express) — that  thcj-  cannot  hope  to  attain  to  that  goodness 
themselves !  We,  young  men,  naturally  do  not  like  to 
appear  behind  those  of  our  own  age  in  anything,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  be.  in  every  manly,  honest, 
pursuit  or  amusement;  but,  dear  youth,  do  not  be  laughed 
out  of  all  that  renders  you  pleasing  in  God's  siglit,  merely  to 
"keep  in"  with,  and  please,  companions  whose  characters, 
in  the  sight  of  God  and  man,  arc  utterly  worthless !  If 
you  have  already  yielded  to  the  bad  examples  of  others — 
if  bad  habits  have  been  begun — if  days,  and  months,  and 
years,  have  gone  past  without  prayer,  let  me  urge  you, 
with  all  alTcction.  not  to  add  another  sin  to  those  that  are 
past,  thinking  that  one  more  can  make  but  little  difference: 
it  may  make  all  the  difference  in  the  world! 

Each  so  Like  the  Last. 

To  many  a  one  who  thought  so,  with  whom  God's  Holy 
Spirit  has  striven,  and  a  Saviour  pleaded,  in  early  life — 
since  that  lime  Amv  many  a  sin.  how  many  a  wave  from 
the  great  ocean  of  sin  and  misery  has  come  to  land  here? 
Each  so  likt  tlu  last,  and  yet  eacli  a  solemn  evidence  that 
an  immortal  sOul  is  passing  away !  Passing  away  for 
ever  from  God,  and  Christ!  I  would  urge  you,  with  all 
affection,  to  bring  those  sins  of  yours  to  God  to  be  forgiven, 
and  blotted  out.  while  life  and  strength  are  yours !  But 
despise  God  and  Rcligio.i — permit  yourself — (as  thousands 
of  young  men  in  our  large  towns  do — to  indulge  those  sins 
of  whicii  God  says  that  they  that  do  such  things  shall 
never  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven — and  the  day 
will  come  when,  like  Edmund  Kean,  who  died  in  hopeless 
disease,  his  splendid  fortune  and  talents  squandered, 
and  every  gift  of  nature  and  of  God,  abused— you  will 
look  around  and  ask,  "What  urged  mc  to  this  madness, 
to  induce  mc  to  sacrifice  ALL  uiings,  and  for  what  in 
exchange  ? " 

The  remaining  life  of  Edmund  Kean  would  only  excite 

disgust ;   but  my  object  is  accomplished  if  it  serves  as  one 

more  example  to  show  that  a  youth  with  every  talent — 

dauntless  resolution,  genius,  and  wealth — but  destitute  of 

religion,  is  destitute  of  all  things ! 
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So  sad  a  boyhood !  so  bitter,  and  weary  a  struggle  for  a 
chance  1  So  splendid  and  bewildering  a  success — so  sad  a 
waste  of  genius  and  splendid  fortune,  and  so  sad  a  fate  can 
hardly  be  found,  as  in  the  life  of  Edmund  Kcan,  the  actor  1 

THE    CONTRAST. 

WiLUAU  Henry  West  Betty,  or.  "Master  Betty," 
OR,  "The  Infant  Roscrus." 

What  a  contrast  to  the  life  of  the  unfortunate  boy.  Kcan, 
is  the  history  of  his  contcmporar>'  "  Master  Betty."  the  boy 
actor,  who,  like  Kean,  created  such  a  sensation  in  this 
countr>'  at  the  commcnceniciit  of  the  present  century. 


LpV*»^.. 


From  a  M«dal  ttnick  in  iSoj. 
William  Henry  Betty — who,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  gained 
the  name  he  U  usually  remembered  by — "The  Infant 
Roscius  "  was  the  only  son  of  a  gentleman  who.  with  his 
young  wife^  had  gone  over  to  Ireland  from  Shrewsbury,  at 
which  town  their  boy  had  been  bom  on  the  1 3th  of  Scptem- 
b«r,  1791.  His  mother  was  a  lady  well  endowed  Jn  mind, 
tastes,  and  accomplishments  ;  she  was  fond  of  reading  the 
best  poets,  of  repeating  them  aloud,  and  reciting  them  from 
iwrmorj*.  The  boy's  tastes  were  in  sympathy  with  his 
inother's,  and  he  was  never  more  delighted  than  when  he 
sat  listening  to  her  reading,  or  reciting  passages  to  her. 
One  day,  his  father,  whose  intellectual  tastes  responded  to 
bis  viife'a,  repeated  to  them  the  speech  of  CaidmaX  WoXiserj , 
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beginning  "Farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  all  my  greatness  I " 
In  doing  this  he  suited  "  the  action  to  Che  word."  VViJliaffl 
Henry  had  never  seen  this  before,  and  asked  the  meaning 
of  it  "It  is  what  is  called  acting  the  part  of  the  person 
who  is  supposed  to  be  speaking,"  explained  his  father. 
The  boy  appeared  much  struck  \vith  the  idea — thought 
over  it — tried  it  by  himself — and  spoke,  and  acted,  the 
Cardinal's  soliloquy  before  his  mother,  with  such  pallios 
and  effect,  that  she  was  completely  overcome  with  surprise 
and  admiration.  Not  the  faintest  idea  of  the  stage  had  yet 
entered  the  minds  of  Ihc  family.  The  caRcr  young  lad  was 
happy  learning  passages,  and  reciting  speeches,  from 
"Douglas."  "Zara,"  and  "Thomson's  Seasons.  He  seems 
at  this  time,  not  to  have  learnt  anything  further  from 
Shakespeare.  Perhaps  his  parents  objected  to  it,  for  the 
boy's  reputation  spread  beyond  home  to  otlier  branches  of 
their  family ;  these  express«i  the  utmost  disgust ;  worthy, 
pious,  people  themselves,  laspircd  with  the  usual  prejudice 
and  horror  for  the  stage — they  warned  the  parents  that  "  if 
they  did  not  take  care  their  boy  would  become  a  play-actor!" 
His  parents  were  alarmed  ;  the  domcttic  recitals  were  sup- 
pressed ;  and  William  was  packed  off  to  school.  But  the 
boy's  genius  was  irrepressible.  At  Belfast,  Mrs.  Siddons 
(the  greatest  tragic  actress  this  country  has  probably  pro- 
duced, who,  with  her  brother,  John  Kemble,  had  been 
acting  to  emptj'  benches  In  London) — achieved  a  triumph. 

And  young  Master  Betty  entered  a  Theatre,  for  the  first 
time,  to  see  Sheridan's  Pisarrg,  with  Sarah  Siddons  as 
"Klvira."  No  wonder  the  boy  was  completely  overcome 
by  her  splendid  acting  I  there  arc  those  still  alive  who 
remember  Sarah  Siddons — her  majestic  march,  her  awful 
brow,  her  incomparable  delivery.  He  had  seen  the  first 
actress  of  the  age ;  he  went  home  in  a  trance,  he  felt  that 
he  was  born  for  the  Milage ;  and  when  he  woke  Irom  his 
dream,  it  was  to  announce  to  his  parents  tliat  "  He  should 
certainly  die  if  he  was  not  allowed  to  be  an  actor !  "  in  a 
voice  so  pathetic,  that  those  who  heard  him  never  forgot 
the  expression.  He  was  their  only  son  ;  his  parents  did  not 
want  to  lose  him.  and  at  length  gave  way,  so  far  as  to  take 
him  to  the  Belfast  Manager  (Mr.  Atkins),  before  whom  he 
recited  several  pieces.  Mr.  Atkins  called  into  council  the 
prompter,  Mr.  Hough  (who  afterwards  became  the  boy's 
tutor,  and  to  whose  admirable  training  he  owed  much). 
Hough  was  warm  in  his  approval,  to  the  boy's  great  delight. 
"I'uu  arc  m/ guardian  angel!"  exclaimed  the  enthusiastic 
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1«d  Mr.  Atkins  had  great  faith  in  Hough's  verdict,  and. 
when  the  boy  had  left,  said,  that,  for  his  part,  "  He  had 
never  expected  to  sec  another  Garrick,  but  he  had  seen 
another  Garrick  in  Master  Betty!" 

He  would  not,  however,  go  further  than  to  engage  the  boy 
for  four  nights.  They  selected  the  tragedy  oi  Zara,  and  on 
the  l6lh  August,  1803,  William  Henry  appeared  for  the 
first  time  in  pubh'c  as  "  Osman."  Belfast  was,  as  it  still  is, 
an  intellectual  town ;  the  audience  was  the  lea.st  likely  to 
be  carrried  away  by  a  mere  novelty  ;  they  listened,  became 
interested,  then  deeply  stirred,  and  at  length  enthusiastic 
at  the  boy's  acting.  There  must  have  been  genius  to  make 
anything  of  the  stupid,  dry,  duU,  long-wJndcd  plot,  in  Aaron 
Hill's  adaptation,  in  the  English  "Zara,"  of  the  French 
"Zaire."  No  human  being  could  live  out  fiwa  acts  of  such 
stuff,  had  not  genius  upheld  the  stuff  itself  I  Mrs,  Gibber 
in  1736,  Spranger  Barry  in  1751,  and  Garrick  in  1776,  had 
made  the  dry  bones  in  this  play  live  ;  since  then  there  had 
been  no  "Osman  "  of  any  note,  until  this  twelve  years  old 
"Osman  "  enthralled  the  audience  at  Belfast  The  boy  had 
never  before  been  on  a  stage — had  only  once  before  seen  a 
play  acted,  had  only  received  a  few  hints  from  the  prompter 
Hough.  He  had  had  no  experience  of  the  passions  he  had 
to  represent,  and  yet  the  boy  seemed  to  be  the  very  part 
he  represented!  Many  were  the  doubters,  in  Belfast,  but 
they  went  to  the  Tlicatre,  and  were  convinced.  The 
following  day  the  whole  town  was  talking  of  the  almost 
absolute  perfection  with  which  the  boy  represented  the 
character  of  "  Osman."  He  played  "  Rolla,"  in  "  Douglas," 
and  "  Komco."  on  the  remaining  three  nights,  and  from  that 
time  forth  hLs  career  was  certain.  Thus,  while  William 
Henry  Betty,  at  twelve  years  of  age,  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  splendid  fortune  for  all  connected  with  him,  the  other 
poor  boy  actor  (Edmund  Kean)  then  Bftecn  years  of  age, 
bad  to  sing  in  taverns,  sleep  beside  haystacks,  attend  fairs, 
in  a  word,  had  to  pass  a  life  of  wretchedness.  Yet  lidmund 
Kean  seemed  through  all,  to  feel  that  his  day  of  triumph 
would  come.  WTien  urged  by  the  Manager  of  a  Theatre  to 
act  a  part  with  "Master  Betty"  he  refused,  and  with  his 
usual  wild  temper,  fled  into  the  fields.  "  He  plays  to 
crowded  houses,  while  I  am  unnoticed."  he  said,  passionately. 
*•  I  will  not  play  with  him  ;  I  know  that  I  have  more  talent 
than  he  has!"  And  Edmund  Kean  spoke  the  truth;  he 
no  doubt  had. 
At   Dublin,  the  Old  Crow  Street  Theatre  wtnes&ci  a. 
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feztM  cnjsh  to  see  Master  Betty,  as  "  Norval,"  in  Dougtai, 
in  29th  November,  1803.    The  Dublin  audience  was  by  no 
imeaiis  an  easy  one  to  please.      Douglas,  too,  is  a  tragedy 
that  must  be  attentively  listened  to,  to  be  enjoyed.      The. 
University  students  in  the  gallcrj-,  who  generally  made  it! 
■rattle  with  their  wit — even  they  were  silent  that  niglit.    The ' 
I  graceful  boy's  splendid  representation  of  the  youth  "Norval,"  ' 
excited  the  utmost  enthusiasm.     On  another  night  be  took 
the  part  which  so  admirably  suited  him    in  every  respect, 
namely,  that  of  the  young  "  Prince  Arthur,"  in  Kingjcfm  ; 
— in  fact,  he  fairly  "drowned  the  house  in  tears  with  iL" 

Douglas  %vas  written  by  the  Rev.  N[r.   Home.      The  old 
:ntlcinan  was  still  alive      Forty-eight  years  before,  Mr.'j 
lome  had  seen  his  play  first  act«l  in  Edinburgh,  and  the 
Theatre  was  half  full  of  ministers  of  the  Kirk,  who  got  into 
a  sea  of  troubles,  for  going  to  see  a  play — however  innocent^ 
a  one — written  by  a  clergyman. 

William  Henry  Betty  was  at  Edinburgh  on  the  2lst  May, ' 
1804,  and  the  friendly  Manager  urged  old  Mr.  Home  tol 
witness  hi.s  own  play  represented.      He  went,  and  the  old' 
gentleman  was  completely  overcome ;  he  had  rcscr\'cd  for 
him  his  own  place  behind  the  partially  opened  sta^e  door. 
The  boy's  conception  of  the  part  of  the  youth  "Norval," 
was,  the  author  declared,  precisely  as  he  had  himself  con- 
ceived it.      He  was  so  overcome,  that  when  the  hurricane 
of  applause   summoned    the   boy   to    appear    before    the 
ludicncc.  old  Mr.  Home  tottered  forward  also,  and  embraced 
the  young  actor,  to  the  delight  of  all  present.      Mr.  Home 
always  maintained  that  the  boy  far  surpassed  any  of  the 
ictors  who  had  attempted  the  play  of  which  he  was  the 
inthor.       It  was  here  that  Betty  for  the  first  time  played 
"Selim,"  the  slave  youth,  ill  Btirbarossa,  with  great  effect.  1 
Four  days  afterwards — covered  with  kisses  from  Scottish 
ladies,  and  luden  with  approval  and  counsel  from  "  Lords  of 
Session,"  Master  Betty  stood  before  a  Birmingham  audierjce. 

At  the  death  of  Master  Betty  (in  August,  1S74).  "an  old 
actress  "  wrote  to  the  papers  an  .iccount  of  the  boy's  first 
appearance  at  Birmingham.  Birmingham  has  long  been 
noted  amongst  professionals  as  a  difficult  town  to  make  an 
impression  upon,  and  one  which  requires  no  slight  talent  to 
gain  over,  but  one  remarkable  for  its  never  deserting  a 
favourite  performer  when  once  he  has  gained  favour.  I'he 
writer  relates  accompaying  her  mother  to  sec  the  boy  on 
his  arrival : — "  At  Master  Hetty's  first  rehearsal  there  was  a 
great   a^tscmbly  in  the  Green  Room  at^  the  Birmingham 
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Theatre.  As  usual,  his  age  had  been  understated  ;  he  was 
tJicn  I  J,  and  tall  for  his  years.  To  my  sight — the  hand- 
some boy  was  a  complete  vision  of  beauty,  even  in  the 
broad  daylight,  without  the  night's  appliances ;  he  hadi 
remarkably  luxuriant  hair,  and  brilliantly  expressive,  full,' 
blue  eyes.  The  boy  bowed  to  us  in  an  elegant  manner — 
as  Mr.  Macready  presented  him — and  went  round  the  room 
shaking  hands,  separately,  with  us  all.  tn  a  winning,  easy 
manner,  perfectly  free  from  either  bashfulness  or  boldn< 
Mr.  Hough,  the  tutor,  was  a  very  clever  man — tlie  I 
constant  guide.  My  mother  saw  one  of  his  marked  books, 
witli  lines  to  guide  the  proper  inflection  of  the  voice,  and 
instruction  as  to  action  : — '  Here  raise  your  voice — bring 
the  ri^^ht  foot  out  here,'  &c^  S:c.  We  listened  with  delight 
to  his  speech  at  that  rehearsal ;  but  it  was  four  night»j 
before  he  had  grown  upon  the  town  ;  then  the  same  ragei 
set  in  as  at  other  places.  He  was  a  merry,  light-hearted' 
boy.  fond  of  playing  with  Master  William  Macready.  who 
had  just  come  home  for  his  holidays.  They  used  to  fly 
their  kites,  and  whip  their  tops  together.  Sometimes  Mr. 
Hough  would  put  in  his  'veto'  'Wait  a  moment,  William, 
I  shall  have  done  directly,  and  we'll  have  a  game  at  trap ! " 
'No  sir;  you  play  "Douglas"  to-night;  no  trap  thisJ 
afternoon,  if  you  please;  no  disputing,  sir!  else  I  shall" 
call  your  fatlier!  To-morrow  the  game  of  trap,  by  all 
means.  Good-day,  Master  Macready."  Exit  Master  Betty, 
disconsolately,  with  his  tutor.  He  had  a  kind,  generous, 
disposition.  As  an  example,  a  scene  shifter,  named  Henry, 
met  with  a  fall,  breaking  his  leg.  Master  Betty,  though 
dressed  as  'Osman,'  immediately  rushed  to  his  assistance, 
and  evinced  the  greatest  sympathy.  The  poor  fellow  was 
taken  to  his  lodgings  in  his  chair,  and  so  solicitous  was  tlie 
boy  that  be  should  be  cared  for,  that,  in  his  Turkish  dress, 
he  walked  a  considerable  distance  besides  Henry's  chair, 
through  the  streets  of  Sheffield,  in  broad  sunlight  of 
a  summer's  evening.  His  engagements  were  now  very 
profitable ;  on  some  occasions  as  much  as  £ioo  for  each 
performance;  and  he  sometimes  acted  twice  in  the  day. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  became  the  legal  guardian  of  the 
'  In&nt,'  allowing  him  to  make  a  will,  and  his  first  act  was 
to  settle  jf4,000  on  his  mother.  At  fifteen  he  quitted  the 
stage,  and  went,  we  heard,  to  Cambridge,  where  he  studied 
for  the  church.  He  resumed  his  old  profession ;  but  the 
result  was  not  .satisfactory-.  As  he  grew  older  Mr.  Betty 
id  not  improve  In  appearance  or  acting.    He  \\^(i  wo  lu«., 
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or  genius,  as  he  grew  older,  like  Edmund  Kean  ;  but  bi& 
after  life  proved  that  he  had  more  solid  qualities  than 
these ;    a  heart  full  of  good  impluscs." 

During  these  provincial  tours,  London  was  becoming 
impatient  to  sec  the  boy;  overtures  came  from  Drury 
Lane  and  Covcnt  Garden  Theatres,  and  an  engagement 
at  both  Theatres  was  made.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
expectancy  with  which  the  boy  was  waited  for— Saturday 
the  lat  of  December,  1804,  being  the  day  for  his  fir*t 
appearance  in  London.  He  was  now  thirteen  years  and 
three  months  old.  Uy  ten  o'clock  m  the  morning  tlie 
colonnades  in  Covent  Garden  were  already  filled  !  Before 
evening  the  line  of  people  stretched  in  impenetrable  columns 
beyond  Bow  Street  into  Drury  Lane.  As  the  hour  for 
operiing  drew  near,  there  were  shrieks,  and  fainting,  and, 
when  opened,  the  house  \i*as  entirety  filled  in  a  few 
momcnt-i.  Notwithstanding,  vast  masses  struggled  to  make 
their  way  in,  until  a  force  of  soldiers,  drawn  up  at  the 
doors,  saved  tlie  crowd  within  from  being  overwhelmed. 
Gentlemen  who  had  paid  box  prices  had  to  leap  over  into 
the  pit.  taking  places  which  had  been  secured  weeks  before, 
and  held  their  ground,  by  main  force,  against  the  police 
and  doorkeepers ! 

It  was  like  a  surging  sea  I  People  overcome  by  the  heat 
had  to  be  dragged  from  the  pit  into  the  boxes,  and  tlicnee 
into  the  lobbies.  As  sonic  relief,  the  curtain  had  to  be 
raised  a  foot,  thus  allowing  a  current  of  air  to  blow  over 
the  pit.  At  last  Cliarles  Kcmble  came  on  to  speak  the 
prologue,  but  the  audience  would  not  hear  it ;  the  first  act 
of  the  old  play.  Barbarossa,  was  therefore  got  quickly  ^J 
through,  and  then  came  the  expected  moment. 

Mr.  Itoardcn,  who  was  present,  describes  the  scene.  "At 
length,  dressed  as  a  young  ^lave,  in  white  linen  pantaloons, 
a  close  short  jacket,  trimmed  with  sable,  and  a  turban  cap, 
at  the  command  of  the  tyrant,  on  came  the  desire  of  all 
eyes,  Master  William  Henry  West  Betty.  I  had  secured  an 
excellent  position,  bad  a  good  glass,  never  stirred  till  the 
end  of  the  play,  and  saw  him  perfectly.  The  first  thing 
which  struck  me  was,  that  it  was  evidently  a  love  for  the 
profession  that  actuated  the  boy.  He  was,  I  could  sec, 
doing  what  he  loved  to  do,  and  put  his  whole  heart  into  it 
It  was  amazing!  Grace,  energy,  beauty,  were  the  boy's 
own,  but  the  understanding  was  that  of  a  mature  brain. 
This  boy  could  convey  passions  which  he  had  never  felt, 
nt^  seen  hut  on  tlie  stage,  and  yet  seemed  to  think  all  he 
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said.  Modest  and  selT-posseesed,  he  was  not  at  all  moved 
dul  of  his  assumed  part,  by  the  tempest  of  welcome  wliicli 
greeted  him.  His  undertones  could  be  heard  at  the  very 
back  of  the  galleries.  From  first  to  last  he  '  electrified  '  the 
audience.  It  was  his  genius  which  won  applause,  rather 
than  his  youth  and  grace.  The  pathos,  loy.  and  exultation  of 
the  part  (once  so  favourite  a  one  with  young  actors)overcame 
the  audience  so  much,  that  ihcy  could  not  lower  their  minds 
to  listen  to  the  farce,  which  was  consequently  withdrawn." 

A  complete  "  furore  "  now  set  in.  The  pecuniary  result 
was  marvellous !  Al  Drury  Lane  for  28  nights  the  prodigious 
sum  of  jCiy, 000  was  taken;  William  Henry  receiving  nearly 
the  whole  time  ;f  100  a  nijjhL  At  Covcnt  Garden  it  is  known 
l»e  must  have  attracted  more  money.  Thus  was  exhibited 
the  extraordinary  phenomenon  of  a  boy  of  thirteen  bringing 
some  ;£40.CXX>  to  the  treasuries  of  the  two  great  London 
Theatres,  within  three  months!  The  boy's  two  benefits  gave 
him  alone  £2,^^  His  most  successful  characters  were 
young  "Non-aJ  "  and  "  Selim,"  both  of  whom  were  youths. 
It  really  amounted  to  the  character  of  a  youth  presented  by 
a  boy  with  singular  intelligence,  grace,  and  talent.— a  very 
rare  spectacle  indeed.  He  played  in  London  from  Decem- 
ber, 1804.  to  April,  1S05.  in  a  wide  range  of  characters. 
supported  by  the  first  actors  of  the  day.  That  the  "  mad- 
ness" {short-lived  though  it  was)  vvhicli  prevailed  about  him 
did  not  turn  his  brain,  is  much  to  the  boy's  credit.  Princes 
of  the  blood  called  upon  him ;  Nobles  had  the  boy  to 
dinner;  the  Lord  Chancellor  invited  him ;  and  tlie  King 
presented  him  to  the  Queen  and  Princesses  in  a  room 
behind  the  Royal  Box.  Ladies  took  him  drives  in  the  P.irk. 
\Mien  be  fell  ill,  the  City  rushed  to  read  the  bulletins  with 
tremulous  eagerness.  Count  D'Artois  (afterwards  Charles 
the  Fourth.)  witnessed  his  performance,  in  French,  of 
Zapltna,  at  Lady  Pcrcival's.  He  was  itiescnted  with  silver 
cups  from  grateful  managers,  and  with  Garrick  relics;  Cam- 
bridge University'  gave  "Roscius"  as  the  subject  for  the 
prize  that  year ;  and  the  House  of  Commons  adjourned  at 
die  request  of  Pitt,  to  witness  the  boy's  acting  !  But  Hat- 
tcred  and  caressed,  he  was  not  to  be  spoiled  !  He  .studied 
new  parts  diligently;  whilst  his  boyish  spirit^  in  the  Green 
Room, — his  kindly  disposition,  and  the  respect  he  paid  to 
older  artists^  made  him  a  general  favourite  amongst  the 
professionals. 

Lord  Henley  and  Fox  gave  their  opinion  that  his  acting 
equalled  tliat  of  Garrick.     Samuel  Rogers,  (who  heard  Fox 
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say  so)  rt-marlca: — "  Fox  would  not  have  asserted  it  if  he 
had  not  thought  so.  I  wa5  greatly  surprised  at  the  rcmarlc: 
Fox  did  not  say  as  much  to  Master  Betty,  — but  hesat  u-ith 
him,  read  to  him, —and  gave  him  some  excellent  counsel." 

After  the  next  season  (1S05)  there  was  a  sensible  falling 
off  in  the  attraction,  and  in  the  third  year  it  was  seen  that 
a  tali  youth  of  16  could  no  longer  be  considered  a  "juvenile 
phenomenon."  In  July,  1808,  he  retired  from  the  sta^e,  and 
entered  Cambridge  University.  When  theatrical  matters 
were  mentioned  he  preserved  perfect  sJletiee,  as  though  the 
subject  WHS  disagreeable  to  him.  This  was  evidently  due 
to  the  influence  of  his  parents. 

He  was  noted  for  his  skill  in  fencing. — in  the  hunting 
field,— and  in  archery,  At  his  father's  death  he  returned 
to  the  stage,  turning,  no  doubt,  wistfully,  to  the  splendid 
triumphs  of  his  boyhood,  and  maintained  his  position  as  a 
clever  and  interesting  actor,  for  twelve  years,  until  August, 
1824,  when  he  finally  retired.  A  few  months  after  he  had 
appeared  for  the  last  time  in  London,  the  other  boy,  (three 
years  his  senior)  Edmumi  Kedn, — took  London  bj-  <itorm, 
with  his  wonderful  "  Shylock,"  and  incomparable  "  Richard 
III."  The  genius  of  Mr.  Betty  left  him  in  his  youth; 
Edmund  Kean  drowned  his  in  wine  and  rioting  before  his 
manhood  was  matured.  Fifty-eight  years  have  now  elapsed 
since  Kean, — dying  in  1833, — was  carried  to  his  grave  in 
Richmond  Churchyard.  In  September,  1S74,  all  that  was 
mortal  of  the  highly-gifted  boy,  his  contemporary, — now  a 
venerable  and  much-loved  old  man,  •'foiir-score  years  and 
upwards" — was  borne  to  his  last  resting  place  in  tlic  Ceme- 
tery at  Highgate.  Fifty  years  had  passed  since  he  had  last 
been  seen  in  public;  the  world  had  foi^tlen  the  boy  who 
created  such  a  sensation  amongst  our  forefathers.  Most  of 
the  present  generation  have  never  heard  of  him,  while  the  old 
men  still  sur\'iving,  who  remember  the  days  of  his  triumph, 
thought  that  he  had  long  ago  passed  away.  Putting  a  recent 
photograph  by  the  side  of  his  boyish  portrait  in  1805,  the  old 
soft,  gentle,  air  can  be  recognised,  and  the  outlines  of  the  face 
of  the  boy  who  created  such  admiration  ninety  years  ago. 

CONCLUSION. 

That  the  Stage  may  be  the  vehicle  of  untold  injury  to 
young,  and  innocent  minds,  if  the  plays  acted  are  of  a 
depraved,  and  vicious,  character;  and  that  the  Theatre  is 
about  the  last  place  a  good.  Christian  man  would  care  to 
see  his  son  attend, — all  will  at  once  allow. 
But  every  candid  mind  will  admit  tliat  there  is  a  broad 
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diitlnction  between  modern  "sensational"  Plays,  and  the 
represenutions  of  noble  character  to  be  found  in  those  of 
Shakespeare.  It  ivas  from  such  that  the  parts  for  Master 
Betty  were  selected,  and  that  his  acting  of  them  softened, 
and  elevated,  the  feelings  of  vast  audiences  cannot  be 
denied.  It  drew  them  for  the  time  out  of  themselve3. 
It  is  not.  however,  nith  a  view  to  defend,  in  the  slightest, 

Elay  acting,  that  the  lives  of  these  two  gifted  boys  have  been 
rought  together,  but  their  careers  teach  the  young  reader 
a  lesson  at  the  commencement  of  his.  Many  a  youth  who 
reads  this  book  has.  in  him,  the  germs  of  ambition-  It  is  the 
marked  feature  of  boys  in  our  day.  and  country  ;  thousands 
of  English  boys  long  to  attract  notice,  to  gain  fortune  and 
distinction.  Both  these  boys  succeeded  in  doing  so.  The 
sympathies  of  the  reader  will  be  chiefly  with  the  boy  Kcan ; 
he  had  no  kind  parents,  no  home,  no  start  in  life  ;  and  the 
heroic  persevcrnnce  of  this  poor  boy,  beginning  life  with 
everything  against  him— poverty — neglect — unkindncss — 
must  command  the  respect  and  goodwill  of  every  generous 
heart-  \\c  Je served  \o  succeed,  and  it  is  to  be  obsen-ed  that 
God's  rrovidcnce  was  true  to  him,  if  only  he  had  been  true 
to  God.  and  to  /liutself.  He  rf/*/ achieve  a  success,  which,  had 
he  not  ruined  all  by  his  vices,  would  have  entirely  eclipsed 
thatof  hiscontcmporary;  hisgenius  was  far  greater  and  more 
lasting  ;  he  raised  the  tone  of  the  English  Stage,  represent- 
ing the  splendid  ideas  of  Shakespeare  in  a  way  tlicy  had 
never  been  presented  before.  He  would  have  acquired  a 
princely  fortune  ;  for  even  in  the  few  years  before  his  pre- 
mature death,  it  is  known  that  Edmund  Kcan  must  have 
received  from  first  to  last,  upwards  of  j£' 100.000;  and.  like 
Mr.  Betty,  he  might  have  lived  to  an  honoured.  pe.iceful,  and 
good  old  age.  Why.  then,  did  this  boy  of  indomitable  per- 
severance and  wonderful  powers,  make  shipwreck  of  all,  and, 
in  darknesi  and  gloom,  sink  into  a  drunkard's  grave  in  his 
early  manhood,  forty  years  before  Mr  Betty's  death  ?  For- 
tune came  to  both  boys  alike,  but  found  an  entire  contrast 
in  their  characters  ;  it  found  in  William  Henry  Betty,  the 
light-hearted  modest  boy,  with  kindly,  gcnerousv  disposition. 
and  impulses,  and,  what  was  far  better — as  life  went  on — 
a  heart  far  from  indifferent  to  the  claims  of  Religion,  ft 
found  in  Edmund  Kcan.  not  merely  a  passionate,  envious, 
reckless,  disposition,  bent  upon  himself  and  his  ambition 
alone — that  all  would  willingly  forgive,  considering  his  ter- 
rible deprivations  and  sad  boyhood — but,  when  succcs.s,  in 
God's  good  providence,  had  come  to  him,  his  utter  ceiccUoa 
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of  Religion,  and  wilful  neglect  of  all  that  leads  to  a  noble 
and   better  life,  was  his  niin  1 

Both  have  now  parsed  away  !  Out  of  the  four  millions 
now  living  in  London,  how  few  are  left  who  remember  the 
years  1804.  1805  !  Sir  Moses  Montc6ore  living  to  be  103 
years  old,  till  his  death  in  1887;  and  Monsieur  Chevreul, 
the  eminent  Chemist  of  Paris,  reaching  a  similar  age — 
dying  in  t889,  (born  ^i-il  August,  t?86)  living  to  see  the 
Centennial  of  the  French  K evolution, — would  each  be 
about  19  years  old  in  1S04;  but  what  exceptions  are  these  I 
The  Survivors  out  of  how  many  Millions ! 

No  boy  this  country  has  produced,  ever  had  his  ambition 
gratified  to  such  an  extent  as  William  Henry  Betty!  Yet 
how  empty  and  blank  at  this  length  of  time,  worldly 
triumph  seems,  when  the  actor,  and  the  witnesses,  have 
alike  long  panscd  away  !  Every  boy  who  reads  this  book, — 
however  poor  and  humble  his  position  may  seem  to  himself, 
— has  now  placed  before  him  by  his  Creator,  an  ambition,— 
a  future. — ^infinitcly  higher,  and  more  lasting,  than  anything 
that  these  Boys  achieved,  or  aspired  to !  What  avails  the 
applause  of  delighted  audiences,  when  the  Grass  in  the  quiet 
Richmond  Churchyard,  and  Highgatc  Cemetery,  is  now 
waving  over  their  half-forgotten  graves  ? 

But  iiol  so  with  a  Ciiristian  youth !      When  the  lights  of 

"Vanity  Fair"  are  going  out  in  silence  and  gloom,  to  the 

Worldly  man,  the  Christian  youth  feels  that  their  departure  is 

but  a  prelude  to  the  life  of  Eternal  Happiness  upon  which  he 

has,  with  God's  aid,  set  //w  ambition,  his  heart,  and  aspirations. 

"  14e  aimi  ioo  low,  who  aim*  bcniutli  the  sliks  t ' 

"  Onu  iieIf-o[>ptoi'iTig  hnat  whuLc  yestn  ouiweigtiR, — 

Of  stiipitl  staren.— and  of  looil  buuat  1 " 
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MODERN  INFIDELITY  I 
'Hell  is  but  a  Fable,— Heaven  a  Poet's  Dream." 

(r/teory.) 

"What  have  I  done!   What  Itofe  1  been  doing?" 

(Reality.) 

"TImm  sfaalt  noi  uke  1li<  Nunc  of  t lie  LorJ  ihj- Uod  in  vnin."— 
'fkird  CommanJmetil, 

(HERE  i*.  perliaps,  no  countr>-  in  the  World  which  has' 
heen  more  favoured  by  God.  for  a  long  course  of  ycirs 
than  Great  Britain,  and  no  country  in  which  His  Holy 
Name  Is  more  frequently  "taken  in  vain,"  and  insulted 
by  Profanity.  There  arc  men  to  be  met  with, — especially 
the  younger  men  amongst  the  working  classes. — whose 
every  third  word  is  an  Oatli !  Even  the  coatmonest 
salutation. — the  commonest  remark  on  what  is  passing 
around  them, — is  an  occasion  for  taking  God's  name  in 
vain.  -Christ !  "—"Damn  !  "— "  Blast  1  "—"God  strike  !  "— 
"Bloody," — &c.,  come  from  them  in  one  cvntiHuons  stream, 
with  almost  cverj'  sentence  thcj'  utter!  Almighty  God  is, 
however.  3  Being  Whose  wonderful  long-suffering,  I  am 
certain,  strikes  a  very  wicked  man  frequently  zvifh  surprise; 
he  is  at  times,  astonished  at  God's  forbearance ;  at  the  time 
it  takes  to  provoke  Him  to  anger,  and  how  God  can  bear 
with  him  so  long  as  He  does. 

But  with  Eternity  before  us. — an  Eternity  which,  after 
Millions  of  Ages  have  passed,  will  not  even  have  begun, — 
we  may  sec  the  reason  for  God's  forbearance  !  God  knows 
the  lives  thai  poor  neglected  boys  arc  too  often  brought  »p 
to, — the  example  they  have  had  placed  before  them  from 
childhood,  by  their  Parents  and  assod,ttes, — the  language 
and  habits  they  have  been  accustomed  to  from  boyhood ; — 
swearing,  drinking,  and  vicious  fellow  workmen  in  the 
workshops  ;  Godless,  and  prayericss.  Parents  ;  God's  word 
nrt-er  read  to  them ; — with  such  Examples  before  them, 
what  else  can  you  reasonably  expect  hundreds  of  youths  to 
be?  If  we  had  sliared  their  experiences,  who  knows  what 
wc  should  have  been  ?  In  youths,  however,  who  know  far 
better,  and  have  had  a  proper  education,  it  is  a  far  more 
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solemn  thing  for  them  to  indulge  in  oaths,  or  to  take  G' 
name  in  vain.     What  God    may    take,  with    great    long- 
suffering,  from  an  ignorant  ant]  neglected  mind.  He  may 
not    choose    to    suffer    from    an    i»Ulligettt    and    wilfully 
profane  person. 

It  is  this  wilful  taking  of  His  name  in  vain,  by  intelligent 
men,  for  the  express  purpose  of  ridiculing  Religion,  and 
causing  others  to  despise  it  and  God.  which  is,  in  the  worst 
sense  of  ail.  what  is  meant  by  "taking  His  Name  in  vain." 

You  are  probably  au'are  that  there  is  a  Body  (greatly 
increased  of  late  years)  calling  themselves  "  Secularists," — 
in  plain  Rnglish.  Atheists. — wha  in  almost  every  large 
town  in  England,  have  now  regular  Meetings,  often  on  a 
Sunday. — not  for  the  purpose  of  worshipping  God,  but  ju8t 
the  contrarj',— of  ridiculing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
lampooning  religion,  and  opposing  Almighty  God  in  every 
possible  way. 

Before  presuming  to  become  a  Teacher  of  Religion  to 
others,  the  writer  resolved  to  know  the  worst  that  any  could 
advance  against  God  and  the  Bible.  Opinions  may  diflfer 
on  this  point,  but  a  blind  belief  in  anything  told  us  from 
infancy,  with  no  investigation  or  thought  of  our  own.  never 
did  appear  to  him  to  present  a  very  hopeful,  or  rational 
view  of  an  intelligent  tJhristiaii.  In  the  mysterious  opera- 
tions of  Divine  grace  and  wisdom  in  the  work  of  salvation, 
every  Chmtian  knows  that  there  arc  two  chief  Stages. 
The  first,  and  elementary  stage,  is  to  convince  the  Under- 
standing.— the  Intellect. — the  second  is  to  convince  the 
Conscience,  and  the  Heart  The  first  i.s  to  hear,  and  to 
understand, — the  second,  and  all  important  one,  is  to  c^it)'/ 
No  intelligent  reader  of  his  Bible,  and  of  God's  dealings 
with  man,  can  fail  to  see  that,  at  xvliatci'cr  cost,  God  is 
resolved  never  to  interfere  with  the  Fne-wilt  of  any  created 
being.  Intelligent  love  and  service — an  intelligent  choice  of 
Him  for  a  Master,  is  wliai  He  desires,  and  what  God  may, 
if  asked,  incline  our  heart  to  give,  but  He  never  can,  and 
never  will,  farce  any  to  render  it  to  llim  against  their  own 
free-will.  Although  for  a  youthful, — necessarily  unsettled, —  H 
mind  to  read  works  of  an  Infidel  character,  or  to  listen,  un-  ^ 
prepared  by  study  and  investigation,  to  an  Infidel  Lecture, 
would  be  simple  madness — it  is,  nevertheless,  certain. 
that  an  intelligent,  and  thoughtful.  Christian,  of  a  more 
advanced  age.  may,  with  God's  aid.  not  only  read  carefully 
the  works  of  the  leading  opposcrs  of  Christianity,  but  i 
see  cicarly  their  fallacy  and  unfairness,  and  how  easily  l 
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met  by  an  intelligent  and  painstaking  Believer. 
Amongst  the  principal  Works  which  have  been  probably 
most  successful  in  spreading  the  deadly  Nightshade  of 
unbelief  in  the  world  during  the  past  century,  may  be 
mentioned  those  of  Voltaire  the  Frenchman,  Thomas  Paine, 
Rcnan,  the  late  Dr.  Strauss  the  German,  Spinosa, 
Dr.  Colenso,  Francis  Newman  (one  chapter  of  whose 
book  called  "  Phases  of  Failli."  upon  our  Saviour, 
being  probably  the  most  deliberate  insult  ever  offered 
to  Christ) — and  last  but,  not  luiist,  the  Leader  of  modern 
infiddity  in  this  country,  Mr.  Bradlaugh  of  London. 
lit  all  these  gifted  men  there  are  three  things  ever  observ- 
able ;  the  first  is  either  a  deadly  enmity  to,  or  a  calm 
contempt  for  God's  Word,  the  Bible,  accompanied  by  an 
intense  aversion  to  the  plan  of  salvation  opened  to  us  by 
our  Saviour  ; — the  second  is,  their  invariable  practice  of  first 
detluontng  God,  and  then  placing  themselves  and  their 
ideas  upon  the  platfumi  of  Infinitude,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  can  believe  in  tlieni,  ratlicr  than  in  God ; — and 
the  third  \s  the  vcr>'  remarkable  fact,  that,  while  each  has 
endeavoured  to  take  religion  away  from  us,  not  one  of  them 
has  ever  given  the  world  anything  in  its  place !  They 
attempt  to  destroy,  but  never  to  construct.  What  there  is 
in  the  assertions  of  these  men  to  damp,  in  any  way,  our  love, 
reverence,  and  veneration  for  God,  for  our  Saviour,  and  for 
that  most  wonderful  and  Holy  Book,  the  Bible,  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine,  more  especially  to  those  who  liavc  read  carefully 
their  writings,  and  heard  on  one  or  two  occasions  their 
so-called  "  Free  discussions." 

Tlierc  must,  it  is  thought,  be  a  predisposition— a.  wilful 
inclining  to  unbelief  in  God,  in  those  who  prefer  Iketr  asser- 
tions to  tliosc  of  Divine  Wisdom.  Thousands  of  the 
Working  Classes  will  not  read  the  Bible  quietly,  and 
patiently,  for  themselves  ;  it  is  difficult  to  induce  them  to 
uatcn  to  it,  or  to  attend  the  Sabbath  School,  or  Chapel, 
where  they  might  do  so  ;  they  will  not  study  this  most 
wonderful  and  priceless  book — the  Bible — for  themselves, 
yet  they  will  go  and  even  pny  to  hear  men  like  Bradlaugh 
lecture  by  the  hour  against  a  Book  which  they  have  never 
read,  and  never  will  study  carefully  for  themselves  !  This 
country'  owes  its  supremacy  over  others  mainly  to  its 
Religion,  and  its  reverence  for  the  Bible.  There  arc  not 
wanting  signs  to  show  that  this  reverence  is  becoming 
«apped, — that  the  working  classes  of  this  country  are 
becoming  divorced  from  their  allegiance  to  what  they  have 
held  in  reverence. 
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through  life  without  encountering  such  tncn  as  thos«  alluded 
to — you  may  be  tempted  to  go  to  their  lectures,  and  to 
read  tlieir  booki  An  inteHiycnt  youth,  to  whom  drunken- 
ness, vile  habits,  and  company.  olTcr  no  attractions,  and  can* 
not  ruin,  may  yet  fall  before  the  f/ft3<//j'/fl/j(»«,  of  Infidelity!  I 
would,  therefore.  33k  you  to  remember  that  wc  now  see 
these  men  in  good  health  and  strength,  while  God  supports 
them.  Ttiis  is  God's  World  ;  cvcrj-thing  they  eat  and  drink 
is  God's;  they  could  not  create  a  morsel  of  the  food  they 
live  upon,  to  save  their  lives  1  God  supports  us  by  His 
creatures,  every  day  we  live.  "  The  earth  is  Mine,  and  the 
fulncs.s  thereof,  and  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills." 
While,  then,  His  anger  slumber.s  it  is  easy  to  insult  Gorf  I 
All  I  ,isk  is.  how  is  it  to  end  ?  I  sec  no  escape  from  God  ; 
you  may  go  all  round  this  world,  as  I  have  done,  but  there  is 
no  getting  out  of  it  As  David  .says :  "  Whither  shall  I  flee 
from  Thy  presence  ?  If  I  ascend  up  into  Heaven,  behold, 
Thou  art  There!"  If  I  make  my  bed  in  Hell,  behold. 
Thou  art  TAfre  /" 

You,  I,  and  all  wc  see  around  us,  will  only  leave  this 
World  to  appear  before  our  God  '.  This,  instead  of  appear- 
ing dreadful  lo  a  Christian,  is  a  thought  which  affords  him 
thegreatest  joy  and  thankfulness!  He  has  ever  found  in 
God  an  indulgent,  loving,  Creator ;  he  has  found  in  Christ 
an  elder  Brother,  a  Saviour  able  to  present  him  with 
acceptance  even  before  the  all-seeing  eye  of  God.  But  once 
let  a  man  who  is  not,  and  will  not  be,  a  Christian,  go  too  far, 
and  exhaust  God's  patience  and  long-sulTcring,  and  then  He 
shuts,  of  Whom  wc  read  in  the  Bible,  when  "  He  shultctli, 
no  man  openeth  ! "  In  that  ethtr  phase  of  God's  character, 
God  tells  us  that  He  is  "not  a  man  that  He  should  repent." 
"  I  will  laugh  when  their  fear  cometh."  He  is  slow,  very 
slow,  to  anger  ;  God  seldom  strikes  in  anger,  but  when  He 
does  thtts^\.x\\i.v:,\\.\^  for  ever  !  One  instance  of  this,  and  I 
have  done. 

There  was  a  gentleman,  well 'known  at  one  time  in  London, 
who  was  in  many  respects  much  like  the  men  of  whom  I 
have  been  speaking.  He  was,  however,  a  gentleman  of 
considerable  attainments,  and  of  good  address,  fond  of  com- 
pany, good-humoured,  and  possessed  of  ample  means ;  he 
enjoyed  excellent  health,  and  a  constant  fund  of  lively 
spirits— in  fact  he  was  a  very  humorous  man.  But  he  was 
a  most  profane  person !  Treating  cveiy  serious  subject  with 
lightness,  he  seemed  never  tired  of  lampooning  Religion  and 
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the  Bible  !  He  especially  liked  doing  this  in  the  company 
of  young  men,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  favourite ;  and 
he  would  do  it  with  such  Hvely  wit,  and  in  such  a  way,  as 
to  make  a  person  who  opposed  him  look  very  ridiculous. 
Like  all  such  habits,  it  grew  upon  him,  till  it  was  evident 
that  he  was  desperately  opposed  to  Religion.  He  would 
go  out  of  his  way,  and  take  no  httle  trouble  and  pains  to 
do  it,  and  when  once  excited  and  warmed  by  the  subject, 
his  sarcasms,  words,  and  blasphemies,  aimed  at  the  Bible 
and  Kclit^ion,  were  such,  that  Ihougli  far  from  being 
particular  themselves,  even  his  friends,  when  inviting  him  to 
an  evening  or  dinner  patty,  would  stipulate  with  him  that 
Religion  might  not  be  brought  up  during  the  evening ;  and 
when  this  gentleman  had  once  promised,  he  never  broke  his 
word.  He  went  on  thus  for  several  years,  enjoying  excel- 
lent health,  and  all  the  pleasures  that  ample  means  can 
aiford.  when,  one  day.  while  walking  in  the  street,  he  was 
seized  mth  a  sudden  illness  and  rapidly  became  worse. 
Kuoiviftg  liis  iluiracter,  not  one  of  his  friends  could  be  found 
who  dared  to  tell  him  the  truth  :  namely,  that  the  physicians 
began  to  be  anxious,  and  to  despair  of  his  life:  His 
friends,  for  days,  encouraged  him  to  hope  that,  with  care, 
the  inflammation  and  disease  would  be  soon  overcome  ; 
and  the  gentleman  expressed  the  .tame  hope  himself.  But 
on  the  appearance  of  certain  symptoms,  which  ihcy  knew 
to  be  fatal,  one  of  the  doctors  thought  it  right  that  he 
should  be  made  aware  of  the  truth.  After  bis  deatli,  a 
gcatlemao  who  knew  him  gave  an  account  of  what  followed. 
No  sooner  did  the  gentleman  clearly  understand  that  he 
was  given  up  by  two  of  the  Iciding  physicians  then  in 
London — and  that  he  must  be  prepared  in  a  fciu  hours  to 
appear  bf/nre  Gmi — than  he  seemed  all  of  a  sudden,  for 
the  first  tinu,  to  realise  his  awful  state!  No  sooner  had 
the  physician  left  the  room  than  he  broke  out  into  the  most 
dreadful  cries  !  He  never  again  took  the  slightest  notice  of 
anyone  in  the  room,  he  stw//y-r/ «p/ /«/■*■«  to  a  single  u^rd ! 
He  seemed  quite  unavticious  of  all  around  him.  but.  for 
several  hours,  until  he  died,  almost  without  a  pause,  he  kept 
cr>'ing  out — It  was  the  cry  of  a  lost  soul !  "  What  !tav«  I 
been  doing?  My  soul  is  lost !  ^hzx  lutvt  I  do»g  !  "  And 
similar  expressions  until  he  died  ! 

To  you,  dear  reader,  and,  I  pray  God  to  me  also,  God  is 
our  Heavenly  Father — Jesus  our  loving  Saviour.  During 
our  life, — ten.  thirty,  or  sixty  years. — God  knows  how  long 
it  wilt  be, — knowing  what  the  Eternity  i&  wbk\t  V\e^  \i^loc% 
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each  of  us, — everything  to  soften  our  hearts,  and  induce  us 
to  become  His,  God  will  try.  Depend  upon  it,  it  will  be 
so,  whether  you  like  it  or  whether  you  do  not  But  it  Is 
wrong  in  any  Teacher  presuming  to  speak  of  Religion,  to 
neglect  the  fact  that  Almighty  God  is  not  a  Hcing  who  can 
be  mocked.  He  created  you,  me,  and  all  we  see  around  us, 
for  purposes  o(  //is  oivn  glory. — (Associated  it  is  true,  with 
our  best  happine&s,) — and  if  any  put  Him  on  one  side  as  a. 
Being  Who  may  he  safely  treated,  for  years,  with  aversion 
and  contempt,  it  will  be  found,  often  too  late,  that  God  is 
not  thus  to  be  treated  in  ^-ain  ! 

When  we  consider  the  infinite  malice,  the  almost  incom- 
prehensible hcinniisnc53  of  mortal  sin,  which  was  only  to  be 
cancelled  by  the  last  drop  of  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God. 
what  can  wc  think  of  the  unparalleled  insult  oflTercd  to  His 
dear  Son  Jesus,  and  that  before  the  whole  of  the  Angels 
and  saints  in  Heaven — when  a  sinner  puts  God  (m  ane 
siiit  \v'\x\\  zontcm^l, /or  ifie  Dein/,  m  order  that  he  may,  it 
whatever  cost,  enjoy  his  witticisms, — his  profaneness, — his 
drunkenness. — his  lusts, — his  sins  ?  Such  a  one  renounces 
the  plan  of  salvation  with  a  notorious  contempt  for  the 
Divine  Majesty  of  God,  in  thus  banishing  Him,  and  Christ's 
Holy  Spirit  from  his  soul,  and  in  thus  introducing  Satan 
in  his  place  !  When  we  consider  that  it  is  in  God  "  we 
live,  and  breathe,  and  have  our  being,"  we  can  understand 
that  it  must  indeed  be.  to  such  men  as  I  h.ivc  spoken  of,  a 
"/frtr/)// thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God  I" 

"Tliaii  sholt  not  uke  (he  nnmc  nftht  XmxA  thy  God  in  vain  I" 

"The  dinntrcin  Zion  nrc  afraiil  ;  fsi.rCuIin«i»  luilh  turpmed  the  hypocritK. 
Whu  nin»ii|;  iu  ^hall  Hwfll  wiih  t1)e  ilvvoiiring  fire?  Whoftmongiu  riiAll 
dwdl  with  rvHasling  buniiiigs?"— /jjtirt^  KKxiii.,  14. 

■'  In  thy  filihincu  i*  Iew>ln«M  :  l>«<«uw  I  hftv«  pur^  thee,  attil  tbau  wot 
noi  piiTi^il.  ihou  >hil[  not  be  pnTceil  from  thj'  ^Ithlnect  tiny  mort.  till  1  ha've 
can>e<l  my  fury  in  ii-st  tipoii  ifite.   — A'wiirf  xxiv.,  13, 

*'FAr  tht  time  it  al  Itand.  Hi-  thai  it  nnjdtt.  lei  himb«iiajiut«lill ;  nxA  he 
who  is  Slihy,  let  him  U  filthy  iiill."— (*««.  «ii.,  it( 
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HONESTY  IS  THK   HEST  POLICY;   OR  THE 
YOUNG  GALLEY  SLAVE. 

JN  ancient  times,  and  till  recently,  in  some  parts  of  the 
world,  criminals  were  made  to  work  vessels  called 
■Galleys,"  propelled  by  long  oars;  in  double  tiers,  or 
J  TOtt-s.  Several  galley  slaves  were  cliaincd  to  each 
huge  oar,  and  overst:crs  walked  to  and  fro  along  a  platform 
down  the  centre  of  the  vessel,  and.  if  any  flagged  in  their 
exertions,  used  their  heavy  whips  most  unmercifully. 
Criminals  sentenced  to  the  i^allcys  were  called  "  Galley 
Slaves,"  and  were  often  "condemned  to  the  galleys  for 
life."  One  day  the  Viceroy  of  Naples — a  sagacious  man — 
when  passing  through  Barcelona— went  on  board  one 
oi  the  Government  Convict  Gallej-s.  where  malefactors 
condemned  for  life  were,  as  usual,  chained  to  the  heavy 
oars.  In  pas,sing,  he  inquired  of  several  what  their  offences 
had  been.  Hoping  that  there  was  a  chance  of  being  set 
at  liberty,  they  all  protested  their  innocence  ;  one  "would 
not  have  been  there  but  for  the  malice  of  a  witness  " — 
another  said  "it  was  owing,  in  his  case,  to  the  Judge  being 
bribed  ■' — all  of  them  were  honest,  innocent  men,  all  had 
been  treated  unjustly ;  but  they  certainly  looked  a  most 
ferocious  set  for  honest  and  innocent  men  !  At  length  the 
Duke  came  to  a  youth  whose  countenance  plcaseo  him; 
he  had  evidently  incurred  the  dislike  of  the  overseers,  for 
hts  back  bore  the  marks  of  many  cruel  blows  from  the 
whips.  He  asked,  as  before,  what  his  crime  had  been. 
**  My  \jo%^ ! "  said  the  young  man,  "  I  cannot  deny  that  I 
was  justly  condemned.  For  the  fact  is  I  stole  a  purse  of 
money.  To  be  sure  we  were  verj'  poor,  and  our  family 
■loiost  starving  at  the  time ;  nevertheless  I  did  steal  the 
purse  near  Tarragan."  The  Duke,  hearing  this,  pretended 
to  fly  into  a  violent  passion,  and  striking  the  youth  two  or 
three  light  blows  on  the  back  with  his  stick,  called  to  the 
ovxrseers  to  unchain  him,  saying,  "What!  stoU  a  purst! 
Oh  I  yonrogut!  you  rogtuf    This  will  n«)<rdQV    V^V'S.X 
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are  you  doing  here  in  the  company  of  these  honest  am 
innocent  men  ?  They  must  not  have  a  rogue  with  them  ! 
Here  arc  your  papers ;  get  you  out  of  their  company  as 
soon  as  possible!"  Weeping  with  delight,  and  kissing  the 
good  Duke**  hands,  the  youth  was  immediately  liberated, 
whilst  the  "  honest  and  honourable  men  "  were  left  to  toil 
at  the  oars  1  Thus  we  see  that  in  this  case  honest  eonfes' 
sim,  and  telling  tlie  tnttfi,  once  more  proved  to  be  "  the 
best  policy." 


"Puffiiif;  Billy." 


'»  'nX  -•  <,i- 


i_*.«  .  ii'-i,    -4  )  » 


uL  _:  "i   1.. 


li\K first  l«tvm^f.     Stotkioii  mul  Duiliii^tvti  KsilMan  Se^l-  2?.  l8iS> 


'Ilic  liul.  irty  iinmilive,  liiin  whicli  laii  m  Amtiit-a, — Alluny  to 
Slieneelady,  N,Y,  (c*  miln)— 1831.  The  Eiipneer  was  Jotin  HnmrMn,  an 
Enclinhman.  FiTiccn  P.iMcnficrs  maile  llic  hmt  irip,  and  !hei(  ramn  «fe 
recorded.  The  originul  Picture  (exaa  to  above)  M  in  ihc  Connccticui 
lli-.tciTJ<Al  Sixietj  Collcdion,  at  Honfttrd. 
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THE  MIMIC 

"  AJlhoi^*  ixxtf  youth,  ht  had  $tiU  tkt  ftdimgs  ef  »  Hunt." 

fi  YOUNG  actor,  celebrated,  however,  for  his  wonderful 

it    talent  in  imitating  to  perfection  the  peculiarity  of  any 

^  person  he  had  a  few  minutes'  opportunity  of  observing. 

^     was  engaged  by  a  comic  author  to  take  off  the  person, 

manner,  and  peculiar  deliver)-,  of  that  great  and  good  man 

Dr. .     The  Doctor,  when  a  boy.  had  been  remarkable 

for  his  beauty,  but  hi^  face  had  been  injured,  while  a  youth, 
in  nobly  saving  the  life  of  a  little  girl  during  a  great  lire  in 
London.  His  side  bad  been  partly  paralysed  at  the  same 
time.  He  was  to  be  introduced  on  the  stage  in  a  laughable 
character.  The  Mimic  accordingly  dressed  himself  as  a 
country  youth,  and  with  an  inimitable  look  of  vacancy  and 
clownishiicss,— which  would  have  deceived  a  far  keener 
observer  than  the  worthy  Doctor,  waited  upon  him  for  Iiis 
advice  for  certain  pretended  ailments.  VVhile  waiting  for 
his  turn  in  the  waiting  room,  the  conversation  of  some  poor 
people  in  the  room  naturally  turned  upon  the  Doctor.  The 
comedian  remarked  that  he  "Had  never  seen  him.  but 
understood  that  he  was  a  singularly  plain-looking  man." 
"It  would  be  a  happy  thing."  said  one  of  the  company, 
"if  «\*er>*  good-looking  person  possessed  hair  the  goodness 

of  Dr. ."    First  one.  and  then  another,  chimed  in 

witli  talcs  of  kindness  done,  and  sickness  restored  by  bis 
attention  and  care.  One  poor  old  man  present,  with  white 
hair,  told  how,  when  his  wife  and  children  lay  dangerously 
ill  of  fever,  the  doctnr  was  stepping  into  his  carriage  to 

attend  them,  when   Lord 's  carriage  drove  furiously 

up.  and  one  of  the  footmen  gave  a  message  that  his  Lord- 
ship desired  to  see  Dr. ,  instantly.     "The  good  Doctor 

knew."  said  the  poor  old  man,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, — 
'•  thai  I  could  not  give  him  a  fee  of  any  kind,  while  his 
lordship  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  London,  but  he 
ifutantly  said.— "Tell  his  Lordship  that  I  shall  be  engaged 
for  some  time,  but  will  call  upon  bim  afterwards."  "  I  tell 
you,  gentlemen."  the  poor  man  continued.  "  lliat  my  wife's 
life  was  saved  by  it. ' 
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UTiat  was  passing  in  his  mind  could  only  be  gness« 
for  the  comedian's  face,  trained  to  perfect  control,  never 
altered ;  but  the  fact  was  that  the  young  man  would  now 
gladly  have  left  with  his  task  uncompleted.  But  his  turn 
came  next,  and  the  Mimic,  as  a  country  youth,  was  ushered 
into  the  Doctor's  presence.  He  described  certain  ailments. 
In  admirable  keeping  with  the  character  he  had  assumed, 
naturally  taking  long  to  explain  them,  so  as  to  be  able  the 
more  to  observe  the  doctor's  features,  and  manner.  The 
Doctor  heard  with  concern.  Ills  descriptions  of  the  com- 
mencing symptoms  of  very  painful  diseases,  and  gave  him 
ad%'ice.  "No  '■  No  1  my  poor  boy."  said  the  worthy  Doctor, 
with  a  look  of  sympathy  in  his  plain,  and  distorted  counten- 
ance, as  the  actor  offered  him  ha  I  f-a -sovereign.  "  Put  it  up 
again  I  You  will  need  all  your  money  and  all  your 
patience,  too.  with  such  diseases  beginning  at  your  age  ! " 

The  young  actor  could  not  forbear  kissing  the  hand  held 
out  to  him,  and  left  hastily.  "Good  heavens!"  he  thought, 
"  is  this  the  noble  man  I  am  to  hold  up  night  after  night  to 
tile  derision  of  others?  /  wi//  wt  do  it  1  Am  I  to  hold  up 
tbe  noblest  man  I  ever  met  with,  to  the  scn&clesii  mockery 
of  crowds  in  a  Theatre.'" 

Mi.s  employer  joined  the  comedian  with  eager  expec- 
tation, and  begged  the  Mimic  to  attempt  to  depict  the 
doctor's  expression.    Hcdid  so.    In  a  moment  the  delighted 

author  had  before  him  a  very  fac-similc  of  Dr. , — his 

nianitcr,  his  poor  deformed  face! 

The  author  was  c<}HX'uised  with  laughter;  but  his  rap- 
tures were  soon  checked  when  the  young  man  told  him 
"that  though  he  was  only  a  poor  youth,  without  other 
means  of  support  than  his  eng^emcnt  at  the  Theatre, — he 
had  still  the  fetlings  of  a  man!"  "That  he  would  far 
rather  leave  his  situation  at  the  Theatre!"  "Nay!"  he 
vehemently  exclaimed, — "  he  should  consider  that  God 
would  be  justified  in  striking  him  dead  upon  the  spot, — if 
lie  employed  his  talents,  night  after  night,  in  holding  up 
one  01  the  noblest  of  His  creatures,  to  the  derision  and 
mockery  of  others ! " 


TbeolJ  "Suge  \Vg5oa"     H  Mile*  an  houri 
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-henry;— A  SKATING  PARTY.— A  NOBLE 
YOUTH.  OF  HOLLAND. 

fi  SOMEWHAT  similar  act  of  heroism  to  that  of  the 
'fl  boy  Volney  Beckner  was  performed  a  few  years  ago 
M  In  Holland,  by  a  youth  named  Henry.  A  party  of 
^1*  gentlemen  set  out  from  Rotterdam  one  winter's  day 
to  slcatc  down  the  Canals  and  Meres,  to  Amsterdam.  In 
Holland  the  whole  country  is  intersected  with  streams, 
canals.  &c.,  in  every  direction,  so  that  in  winter,  the  whole 
population  go  about  on  skates.  Everybody  skates.  The 
market  women  skate  to  market  with  their  baskets,  and 
skate  back  :^in.  The  wry  smallest  childrt-n  skate.  Tlierc 
is  one  danger  to  be  guarded  against,  and  that  is  in  avoiding 
what,  on  American  lakes,  are  called  "breathing  holes" — 
holes  in  the  ice  only  just  skimmed  over  with  freshly  froccn 
and  insecure  ice. 

The  party  had  proceeded  some  miles,  and  were  passing 
over  the  ice,  with  their  hands  linked  in  the  Dutch  fashion, 
with  great  velocity,  some  distance  from  shore,  when  a  bad 
picc*'  of  ice  suddenly  gave  way.  and  all  but  one  of  the 
party  were  precipitated  into  the  water!  Two  of  these 
went  under  the  ice,  and  were  never  seen  again  ;  the  remain- 
ing two  were  father  and  son ;  a  merchant,  of  Rotterdam, 
and  his  son.  a  fine  youth  of  sixteen.  They  were  both 
excellent  swimmers  as  well  as  skaters,  the  father,  especially, 
being  a  noted  and  powerful  swimmer.  This  enabled  him 
tn  svipport  himself  and  his  son  (to  whom  he  was  greatly 
attached)  for  a  considerable  time,  during  which  he  was  so 
collected  that  he  gave  directions  to  the  remaining  one  of 
the  party,  who  had  not  fallen  in,  how  to  assist  them.  They 
did  their  best,  but  the  ice  kept  breaking  around  them  at 
the  edg;e  ;  it  appeared  that  though  it  might  bear  the  weight 
of  one,  no  sooner  did  it  feel  that  of  both,  than  it  gave  way 
once  more.  The  boy,  seeing  this,  and  feeling  that  his  dear 
lather — from  hi*  repeated  sighs,  was  becoming  completely 
exhausted  in  his  efforts  to  support  him  (he  himself  having 
become  completely  numbed  and  helpless  with  the  cold^ 
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resolved  not  to  be  the  cause  of  his  father's  death.  He 
therefore  raised  himself  for  a  moment — kissed  his  father 
with  a  familiar  and  endearinf^  expression — reminded  him  of 
the  far  greater  loss  he  would  be  to  his  mother  and  the  dear 
ones  at  home — asked  his  father  to  forgive  anythinjj  he  had 
seen  undutiful  to  him,  and  -niying  that  "  as  it  was  God's 
will  he  was  prepared  to  die" — suddenly  relaxed  his  hold, 
and  deliberately  sank  beneath  the  ice!  His  father  was 
saved  ;  and  some  years  ago  was  said  to  be  still  living; — 
and  the  name  of  his  noble  son  "  Henry,"  ought  to  live  also ! 


Ancient  Sea  Fight. 


the  Sixth,  nf  England,  His  short  reign  of  six  years- 
coming  as  it  did.  after  that  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth, 
and  before  that  of  the  bigoted  and  bloody  Mary — must 
have  seemed,  in  that  dark  age,  a  gleam  or  sunshine  amidst 
the  prevailing  darkness  and  siti.  What  that  boy  performed 
during  his  few  years  of  life, — he  died  when  a  youth  of 
sixteen, — must  be  looked  for  in  the  nobte  endowments 
which,  e^-er  since  his  time,  have  spread  a  blessing  over 
our  country!  In  the  Chapter  "Incentives  to  Piety  tn 
Youth,"  it  was  remarked  how  Almighty  God  chooses  to 
peculiarly  honour  and  bless  the  work  of  a  young  disciple  ; 
certainly  this  was  the  case  with  the  young  King  Kdward. 
The  noble  Institutions  of  King  Edward  Schools  {the  means 
of  educating  thousands), — the  noble  foundation  of  Christ's 
Church  Schools, ^the  ["raycr-book  of  our  English  Church, 
— our  form  of  worship  in  the  Church  of  England  as  opposed 
to  the  blighting  mummeries  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in 
those  dark  days, — all  bear  witness  to  the  amazing  influence 
for  good  this  young  boy's  short  life  has  had  upon  this 
Country-. 

A  handsome  delicate  boy,  tall  for  his  years,  graceful  and 
winning  in  his  deportment — Edward  was  placed  on  the 
throne  of  England  at  the  age  of  nine  year*.  So  extra- 
ordinary were  the  boy's  talents  and  precocity — iiis 
intelligence  and  goodness — that,  amidst  the  cares  and 
splendours  of  the  Court,  surrounded  by  intriguing  courtiers, 
"  the  excellent  graces  and  singular  goodness  wrought  in 
the  boy  by  the  grace  of  God,  enabled  him  (says  a 
contempor.iry  historian)  to  maintain  over  the  Court,  even 
then,  the  conduct  of  a  youthful  Christian,  and  to  set  an 
example  to  all  around  him  in  a  way.  which  at  times,  moved 
even  (jodless  men  to  tears." 

The  ardent  youth,  from  his  earliest  days,  bent  his  whole 
mind  to  study.  In  those  da>-$  of  intense  darkness  and 
ignorance,  the  young  King's  acquirements  were  considered 
to  be  little  short  of  marvellous,  for  he  acquired  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  French  and  Latin,  to  which  he  added  the 
Greek,  Spanish,  and  Italian  languages;  to  form  some 
idea  of  F^dward's  gifts  in  acquiring  knowledge,  we  must 
remember  the  disadvantages  he  laboured  under;  we  must 
remember  that  books,  in  those  early  times,  were  practically 
unknown.  Enormously  expensive  manuscripts,  copied  by 
hand,  were  alone  to  be  found  in  the  great  families.  Even 
the  nobles  of  the  land  seldom  knew  anything^could  not 
writv — could    not    read— whilst    the    lower    classes   wetc 
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plMiiged    in    the     grossest   ignoranct 

Historian— informs  us  as  a  marvellous  fact,  that  the  boy — 
Edward  th«  Sixth — actually  knew  the  names  of  the  Ports, 
Havens,  and  Towns  of  England.  Scotland,  and  France — 
together  with  the  tinfie  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea  upon 
their  shores  !  Edward's  attainments  seem  the  more  extra- 
ordinary when  we  consider  how  much  of  his  time  was 
occupied  in  affairs  of  the  Court,  the  Government  of  the 
country,  public  business,  and  reception  of  Ambassadors 
from  other  countries,  all  of  which  duties  the  IJoy  performed 
with  remarkable  grace  and  dignity. 

As  a  another  proof  of  the  tender,  christian,  conscience  of 
tliis  wonderful  boy,  so  greatly  in  advance  of  those  dark 
times,  may  be  mentioned  his  extreme  reluctance  to  sijpi  a 
death  warrant. 

In  those  days  no  criminal  could  be  publicly  executed 
without  the  King  signing  the  "death  warrant." 

Soon  after  his  accession,  Edward  had  to  perform  this 
duty.  He  earnestly  implored  Bishop  Cranmer  to  spare 
the  prisoner's  life — a  woman — saying  "Will  you  have 
me  send  her  to  Satan  in  her  sins?"  But  the  wise  and 
Christian  youth  could  not  prevail.  Young  as  he  was,  he 
saw  the  responsibility  of  sending  a  hardened  sinner  into 
Eternity. 

Nivrt— A  friendly  critic  mninds  tUt  Writer  Ih4t  IhU  nnecdote  li«»  long 
bten  <ita.neagt^i  it  Dot  an  kktoncftl  het.  ll  u  Ihcreforr  incrrty  )i;iv«n  as 
fonaetlY  x*'"^-  The  WriiCT  himcrlf  is  ttrangljr  advcrw  to  aholishmg  Capital 
pBikiihincni.  [t  evci  hiu.  and  cwrr  irill  be,  a  uftrguud  to  Sociecy,  few 
braul  MutilcTCre  like  being  hung  iheatifha  f 

"  For  Rul«n  arc  not  «  leiroi  to  good  woikt^,  !>ul  to  ihecviL  Bat  if  |Ik»  do 
thai  which  U  evil,  ^ii^iaii^;  iat  nt  htartik  hM  tkr  S^nord in  imn  ;  fpr  be  ia  ■ 
MimiiStr  Iff  Ced,  a  reveflEcr  U)  wecntr  wntb  upon  him  Ihnt  doelh  evil." — 
JTufluiu  iiii.,  a-«. 

"  Whow  tfacddcth  man's  blood,  bjr  man  shall  his  blood  be  died  ;  for  in  Ihe 
l—gB  of  God  marie  He  mao." 

"  They  thkt  take  the  Sword,  »li>ll  perisb  with  the  Swati."—.VaitieK 

Tfl  Ok  Writer,  tltc  piify  Ma^  l»  Isincnt  is,  Ihsit  to  many  coarittcd 
Mardcren,  in  this  d«r,  at*  ntkywed  to  «»o«pc  hanciUKi  wpecially  "hcti  their 
neans  uid  suiion  enable  tbem  to  be  "iMy  del^eiidt<l,"~a  "  SesauioiMl 
Tiial"  lecnied,  the  Fublic  wocked  upon  by  the  Frcra, — Petitions  gne  ap, — 
kuets  wrtnen,  Ac.,— all  with  a  view  of  gettti^  the  "  inieresiing"  MardcKr 
or  Mmrdfms  off,— whereat  ihc/wr,  obtcatc.  criminal  it  iiied,  comhcted.  and 
homCi  M  times  anderended,— no  iaiereu,  of  any  kind,  shown  by  the  Public, 
■■I  only  a  panfnfiti  of  tix  line*  in  ttie  Psafjct  tu  idl  lu  (hat  tbu  Eiccvtion 
took  plioc  \  Abolisk  liBiigine,  by  all  mcani,  >i )^m  ran  Ja  U  la/eir,  but  until 
voa  J*  do  so,  at  Imm  do  rwc  Ert  there  be  one  law  for  the  rich,  well-connected, 
Ml  ity,  cniel  murdercis,  and  another  law  fur  ilie  "  uniniereHiag,"  anknown, 
Poott 

We  han  only  to  tnni  to  America  to  «ee  the  deplorable  effects  of  the  Public 
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CUHfKfmtion  at  lh«  niiKCirriiicc  of  jutillcc.  The?  riw  in  Tutnalla.  and  valv- 
alilc  Citi/cn-i'  live*,  — (vr»rtli  ilmta^  of  biutali  knJ  cuiininc,  Miitderei»l — •« 
weiifKcl  in  the  effud  to  tarry  bul  tlie  prufcr  M«ciitioil  of  the  Ijiw  by  thotc 
who  wvrr  iTEiinniiibk.  an<i  whAsu  iluiy  to  the  Public  it  wtu  to  Me  ihAt  tha  L&w 
wUi  'lulir,  ana  imjinninny,  carried  out  I 

The  Ancdloieof  KilivAfil  in  pleating, — cihibilinc  tlie  icndcnivwi  nfa  young 
Cliii'^ian  Kulcr  in  ihnt  dArk,  cruel,  (£|Fi — Iml  in  a  King,  wlicn  the  equivalent 

lV  nnil  found  no  cause  fcu  nicrcy,  il  x 
Opinions  will,  of  i 


for  tke  "  Judge  ftnd  Jury"  ofcMr  day 

A/f  10  Mvc  li^ei)  the  Wamint  without  demur, 


inil  found  no  cause  (oi  mercy,  il  uutt  ku 
Mity  10  MVC  li^ei)  the  Wamint  witl: 
Arnvt,  but  nil  will  allow  that  there  shmild  noi  be  onelnw  for  the  w«ilthy, — 


afcly  "dtCcnilcri." — criminal. — with  rumry  and  notoriety,  and  Another  (or  the 
Pour.  The  fornier  will  get  a,  ten  Jayn*  Ttial, — Petitions  icni  up,  &c.,  ftc, — 
the  Uttci  li  Iiuitt;.   wiihuui  &  woni ! 

The  boy  used  to  tell  Crammer,  when  the  latter  urged 
him  thus  to  carry  out  the  law  of  the  Country,  that  the 
blame  iiiii^L  rest  upon  him.  But  the  excellent  young 
Protestant  King  set  a  still  more  important  example — (an 
example  to  the  half-hearted,  temporising  I'rotestaiits  of  our 
own  tiinc.  in  these  days  of  Ritualistic  mummeries) — in  the 
firmnc<»  with  Avhich  he  resiKtcd  all  attempts  to  induce  him 
to  allow  the  Mass  to  be  performed,  even  in  the  chapel  of 
his  sister  Mary  tlic  Catholic. 

Edward  knew  that  the  Ma.is  was  idolatrous,  and  he 
resoivt-d.  al  whatever  cost,  not  to  be  guilty  before  God  by 
consenting  to  the  commission  of  such  acts.  So  that  when 
the  powerful  nobles,  and  the  great  Councillors  of  the  Court 
represented  the  displeasure  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
(a  relative  of  the  Lady  Mary)  at  his  refusal,  and,  being  all 
against  him,  did  all  they  could  to  overpower  his  judgment, 
the  poor  boy  burst  into  tears,  but  exclaimed  that  "He 
would  suffer  the  loss  of  all  he  had ;  nay  I  the  Crown  of 
Kngland  itself,  rather  than  allow  such  a  sin  to  be  com- 
mitted against  Gtxl  I " 

Affected  by  the  firmness  and  piety  of  their  youthful 
Monarch,  some  of  the  Council  could  not  restrain  their  tears, 
and  forbore  to  ui^c  him  further ;  and  Bishop  Crammer, 
turninf^  to  Edward's  preceptor,  under  whom  he  studied, 
Aaid,  in  a  whi-spcr,  "  You  may  rejoice,  indeed,  to  have  such 
a  scholar,  for  he  has  more  divinity  in  his  Httlc  finger  than 
.some  of  us  Bishops  have  in  our  whole  bodies!"  In  1548 
Edward  issued  an  edict  that  the  burning  of  candles,  a,nd 
other  superstitious  rites  of  Popery  should  be  given  up. 
Unremitting  in  his  studies.  Edward  excelled  in  music,  logic, 
and  philosophy :  but  his  constitution  had  always  been 
w'cakiy ;  he  was  sei;;cd  with  a  fever,  and  tt  was  evident 
that  his  death  watt  approaching. 

Surrounded  by  scheming,  grasping.  Nobles,  seeking  their 
own  aims,  and  the  ruin  of  their  rivals;  constantly  harrassed 
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by  Bonner,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  party, — the  poor  youne 
King's  health  sank  before  he  had  completed  his  sixteenth 
year.  There  were  some  dark  rumours  of  poison  being 
administered  to  the  boy  King;  but  of  those  dark,  cruel 
times,  little  is  now  known.  If  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land was  guilty  of  such  an  atrocity,  a  speedy  retribution 
soon  came  upon  him. 

**  He  was  taken  from  us."— says  an  old  chronicler, — "  no 
doubt  as  a  judgment  for  our  sins, — whom,  had  it  pleased 
the  goodwill  of  the  Lord  to  spare  to  us,  this  Realm  of 
England  had  become  such  that,  as  it  was  said  of  C'csar, 
'  he  found  the  Lmpire  of  brick,  and  he  left  it  of  5nc 
marble.'  " 

But  the  hour  was  come  when  the  spirit  of  the  gentle  and 
ptous  boy  was  to  be  released  from  a  World  of  strife  ;  and, 
as  the  Royal  youth  lay  with  closed  eyes, — not  knowing 
that  any  heard  him. — he  breathed  forth  a  sweet  and  simple 
petition. — "  that  his  Father  might  now  take  him  Home,  if  it 
was  His  will,  and  that  He  would  be  pleased  to  bless  the 
Kingdom,  and  defend  the  English  Realm  from  Papacy, 
and  maintain  the  true  relitjion " — and,  in  a  few  minutes 
after  saying,  "  I  am  faint — Lord  have  mercy,  and  receive 
my  Spirit," — Edward  the  Sixth  quietly  and  peacefully 
passed   away. 

It  might  be  said,  with  truth,  in  the  words  of  the  old 
Chronicler,  "  He  pleased  God,  and  was  beloved  of  Him,  so 
that  from  living  amongst  sinners,  the  Lord  hasted  to  take 
him  from  amongst  the  wicked  !  " 

Ever>-  j'outh  who  reads  this  account  should  remember, 
howe\'er  poor  and  obscure  his  position  may  appear  to 
himself,  that  the  same  grace  which  God  bcstow<.-d  upun  this 
pious  youth  is  to  be  obtained  equally  by  him ; — our  Creator. 
(unlike  ourselves)  being  no  respater  oj  persons.  His  love 
to  a  pca-sant's  son.  who  remembers  and  honours  his  God.  is 
the  same  as  it  is  to  the  I'rince.  The  Lord  of  Heaven  aad 
Earth,  when  in  this  World,  worked  as  a  youth  in  a 
Carpenter's  shop  ; — washed  the  feet  of  the  poor  fishermen, 
His  disciples  ;  and  sjient  most  of  his  short  life  amongst  the 
Poor.  How  can  the  Crcator.and  only  rial  Possessor,  of  aU 
things,  make  any  distinction  between  a  poor  boy  and  a 
Prince,  when  He  knows  that  all  the  wealth— in  which  so 
many  pride  themselves,  is  His  alone? 

*'  The  world  It  jViw,  and  Uie  fulncM  Ibcrcor,  and  Die  cuil«  npN  9  thooond 
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How  different  to  Edward's  death  was  that  of  the  Tyrant, 
IViHiam  thi  Conqueror, — who,  upon  one  occasion,  merely  to 
secure  a  convenient  hunting  ground  for  himself,  laid  waste 
an  entire  district  in  Hampshire,  (the  New  Forest)  driving 
the  wretched  people  out  of  their  houses,  and  seizing  the 
lands  upon  which  they  depended  for  their  subsistence ! 

It  was,  doubtless,  in  God's  judgment  upon  this  sin,  that 
his  son,  William  Rufus,  was  afterwards  slain  in  this  Forest. 

William  the  Conqueror,  on  his  death  bed,  became 
txctedin^'  atarmed;  and  entreated  tht  clergy  to  intsrcetie 
for  him;  cxclaming — "  BeinK  laden  with  very  many,  and 
most  grievous  sins,  oh  !  Christ !  I  tremble  *  And  being  ncjw 
shortly  to  be  taken  into  the  terrible  examination  of  God, 
I  know  not  what  to  do !  I  have  been  brought  up  in  feats 
of  arms  even  from  my  childhood,  and  I  am  greatly  polluted 
by  shedding  of  much  blood  !  I  can  by  no  means  number 
the  <vil3  which  1  have  done  for  the  64  years  wherein  I  have 
lived  in  this  troublous  world,  for  all  which.  I  fear  I  shall  be 
now  coastrained  to  render  an  account  before  a  Just  Judge." 
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jrdinary  "  couple  of  dozen,"  adminisrered  with  the  "  cat," 
may  serve  to  illustrate  a  mode  of  punishment  once  very 
common  both  in  the  Army  and  Navy. 

We  must  im^ne  Singleton  Fontcnoy,  a  young  Midship- 
man, witnessing  "punishmetil,"  for  the  first  time.  "Seven 
bells "  striking,  all  hand.s  were  tumbled  up  to  witness 
punishment.  The  ship's  company  were  gathered  together 
in  the  gangways ; — the  officers,  with  swords  on.  were  on 
the  Quarter  deck.  A  grating  was  lashed  to  the  bulwarks. 
Near  this  stood  the  Mastcr-at-Arms.  with  a  cup  of  water 
for  the  victim,  and  two  burly  Boatswain's  Mates  were  in 
attendance,  with  canvas  bags,  containing  the  two  imple- 
ments of  punishment,  called  the  "  cat  o'  nine-tails." 

Take  away  God's  blue  sky,  and  the  free  blue  sea  around, 
and  you  might  have  fell  yourself  In  the  Inquisition  of  the 
Catholics  in  their  palmiest  daj-s  1 

"  All  ready,  sir  !" — reported  the  Master-at-Arms,  touching 
his  hat  to  First -Lieutenant  Modell.  The  First- Lieutenant, 
looking  very  gloomy  and  pensive,  moved  aft  to  the 
Captain's  cabin  ;  the  Marines  on  duty  fixed  bayonet-t,  and 
out  came  Captain  Pannikin,  with  cocked  hat  and  sword  on. 
moving,  in  awkward  pomp,  to  the  scene.  Captain  I'aniiikin 
was.  in  his  way.  a  kind  and  well-meaning  man  ;  but  he 
had  no  talent  for  governing  the  ship  without  flogging.  He 
did  not  liJ:^  it.  but  he  foimd  tt  cstablislicd  as  a  System,  and 
availed  himself  of  it. 

The  prisoner  was  a  fine  young  sailor — Williams— a 
fore-castle-man — one  of  those  stolid,  thoroughly  valuable, — 
but,  at  the  same  time  untamcable  sailors,  who  will  do  any 
work — care  for  no  danger — but  can  with  difhculty  be 
subjected  lo  any  discipline.  Men  who  are  constantly 
exposing  themselves  to  be  flogged,  but  whom  it  is  no  use 
flogging.  On  this  occa.sion  he  had  been  drunk,  and  whvn 
a  similar  temptation  came  in  his  way  he  would  get 
drunk  again. 

Love  for  a  Captain  like  Nelson  might  have  kept  him 
dutiful  1  flogging  he  despised. 

Captain  Pannikin  looked  very  red  and  uncomfortable ; 
he  felt  it  necessary  to  make  some  sort  of  speech.  He 
never  could  say  six  words  well  in  his  life.  It  was  pitiable 
to  hear  the  attempt ;  he  stuttered,  turned  red,  and  grew 
confused.  "  -Sorry  to  have  to  do  it — necessity — your  Uiird 
offence — drunk — strip  !"  The  last  word  alone  saved 
Captain  Pannikin's  poor,  paltry,  address  from  .seeming 
contemptible.     Strip ! 
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The  young  man  stripped  as  coolly  as  a  man  going  to 
bathe  I  His  bust  was  a  model  for  a  Hercules!  He  was 
secured  to  the  grating  in  the  usual  way.  The  Senior  Mid- 
shipman handed  Captain  Pannikin  the  warrant,  and  the 
Articles  of  War  ;  the  Captain  having  read  them,  motioned 
to  the  first  Boatswain's  Mate,  saying  "four-and-twenty," 
The  latter  stepped  forward,  and  drew  from  the  canvas  bag 
hLs  " cat ;  "^he  was  really  proud  of  it ;  and  had  fancifully 
covered  the  handle  with  green  baiie  ;^the  tails  were 
brilliantly  white  t  Poor  Singleton,  the  young  Midshipman, 
grew  very  pale  ;  the  young  sailor  in  question  had  once  been 
got  out  ofa  scrape  through  hJni.  and  had  given  the  boy  a  siltc 
handkerchief  brought  from  India,  which,  from  its  gorgeous 
appearance,  when  plactd  round  Singleton's  waist,  had 
excited  the  envy  of  the  Midshipmen's  Mess.  The  boy  had 
not  expected  to  see  this  sort  of  thing  when  he  went  to 
Sea  ;  he  fumbled  nervously  with  his  Midshipman's  dirk,  and 
drew  his  breath  as  if  the  blow  was  about  to  fall  on  himself  1 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  only  di*turt>ed  by  the  low 
sound  of  the  ship's  wheel,  turned  by  the  helmsman. 

The  Boatswain's  Mate  took  a  step  forward  ; — planted 
himself  firmly ;  and  moistened  the  palm  of  his  hand.  A 
whistle  !  Down  came  the  lash  ! — "One!"  cried  the  Master- 
at-Arms.  On  the  young  man's  white  flesh  appeared  a  row 
of  crimson  lines. 

Singleton  gasped,  but  the  sailor,  who  received  the  blow, 
betrayed  no  more  emotion  than  if  he  had  been  made  of 
granite!  "Two!  three!  four!"  were  called,  up  to  '*  One 
dozen,  sir."  It  hail  become  first  flushed,  then  bloody,  but 
the  young  man  uttered  no  word, — gave  no  symptom  of 
feeling;  in  fact  the  man  was  rather  losing  his  temper  at  the 
tardiness  of  the  punishment ;  and  stoicism  began  to  give 
way  to  anger.  "  Come  :  go  on  !  go  on  I "  he  called  out, — 
Oh  1  you're  a  peer  old  fool ;  your  wife  told  me  you  was  ! " 
"  Who  are  you  speaking  to  ? "  cried  Captain  Pannikin, 
gettJi^  very  red  in  the  face.  "  Any  one  who  Hlces  to 
take  it  up  !"  said  tlie  young  man. 

There  was  an  uneasy  movement  amongst  the  oflSccrs, 
and  Captain  Pannikin  said  no  more.  It  is  always  difficult 
to  know  how  to  deal  with  words  spoken  by  a  man 
undergoing  pimi^hment :  it  is  not  usual  to  notice  them.      ■«. 

The  Second  Boatswain's  Mate  had  now  brought  out  t'— 
firrfi  "cat."  for  the  tails  of  the  first  had  become  cloiocar 
with  blood.  The  new  "cat"  was  adorned  with  red  ba  You 
a  su^cstivc  contriist  to  the  first  I     The  Sailor  scctwt  Gwt 
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the  point  of  roaring  out  some  fresh  insolence,  when  there 
was  a  sudden  confuRion  among  the  officers — a  rush,  a  crowd, 
and  long  whispers  !  "  What's  the  matter  ? "  said  the 
Captain,  turning  round  eagerly.  "  One  of  the  Midsliipmcn, 
—  young  Mr.  Fontenoy. — has  fainted  sir,"  said  the  First- 
Lieutenant.  On  liearing  the  name,  the  young  sailor  under 
punishment,  gave  a  sharp,  sudden,  look  round,  and  became 
suddenly  silent  I  He  received  tlie  last  few  strokes  quietly, 
and  even  respectfully.  Wliy  ?  Because  someone,  it  seemed, 
cared  for  him  ; — felt  for  him  ;  it  created  a  sudden  revulsion 
of  feeling  ;  lie  went  off  tu  air  his  wounded  back  in  the  sick 
ward;  and  Singleton  was  carried  down  to  the  First- 
Lieutenant's  own  cabin. 

Singleton  never  had  occasion  to  regret  the  incident,  for 
though  some  of  the  "Mids"  made  some  good-natured  fun 
of  '•  Foil,  showing  the  white  feather,"  it  made  Singleton 
vciy  popular  amongst  the  men;  they  talked  it  over 
aftenvards.  "  You  see,  sir." — they  would  say — "  The  young 
gentleman  was  brave  enough,  when  we  had  that  sharp 
brush  with  the  Pirates  in  the  boats,  but  you  see  he  could 
not  bear  to  .•sec  one  of  us  flogged  1 "  And  when  Fontenoy 
went  asliore  in  charge  of  a  ship's  boat — Williams,  the 
forecastle  man,  always  managed  to  be  one  of  the  crew ; 
and  what  he  could  do  to  serve  and  please  the  bright-eyed 
young  Middy,  that  Williams  never  failed  to  do  I 
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Having  given  an  illustration  of  an  ordinary'  flogging  of 
a  "  couple  of  dozen,"  with  the  "  cat,"  the  reader  vnlT  be  able 
to  appreciate  better  the  following  account  of  the  young 
Martyr,  in  the  West  Indies. 

Although,  through  God'sprovidence.  slavery  has  received 
its  death-blow  in  the  United  States — after,  however,  one  of 
the  most  desperate  .itruggles  history  can  furnish— It  is  still 
carried  on  openly  in  some  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  and 
in  parts  of  Africa.  Our  English  Consul  at  Mozambique — 
Mr.  Mc'Leod,  speaks  of  a  slave  nearly  beaten  to  death  by 
order  o(  hb  cruel  mistress,  merely  because  the  young  man 
had  refused  to  fiog  his  own  mother.  And  when  a 
***  rtugucse  lady  had  a  slave  boy  of  i6  actually  &fw/m  to 
^^'/f,  the  jury  merely  returned  a  verdict  of  cruelty ;  but, 
ottciij.  Mc'Leod  says — "Nothing  more  was  done." 
Capt^gd  illustration  of  the  power  a  Slave  owner  possesses. 
conte. 
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and  how  they  sometimes  exercise  it,  will  be  found  in  the 
following  anecdote. 

A  Slave  boy,  about  17  years  old,  went  to  hear  the 
preaching  of  a  not«d  missionary  amongst  the  slaves,  and 
became  a  convert  to  the  Christian  religion.  Ilia  master — a 
brutal,  godless  man — had  the  greatest  dislike  to  religion, 
or  to  any  of  his  slaves  attending  these  meetings.  He 
would  say  indignantly,  that  it  actually  put  notions  of 
/r(td&m  into  the  slaves'  heads, — made  them  dtiecntentid ; — 
tn  a  word,  he  swore  that  if  he  caught  one  of  them  going  to 
a  "  Camp  Meeting,"  as  these  Religious  gatherings  are  called 
in  America,  he  "would  have  him  -ivtil fiogged ;  and  those 
who  knew  the  man's  desperate  character,  knew  that  he  was 
the  man  to  keep  his  tconl  I  Tht  pt>or  boy  knew  it  too,  but 
he  could  not  keep  away !  The  hopes  that  had  dawned 
upon  him  from  what  he  had  heard  the  good  Missionary 
say,  had  opened  to  him  a  new  life !  It  was  not  always  to 
be  toils,  and  blows,  and  slaveiy!  He  heard  of  another 
Vforld.  where  sorrow  and  sin  would  be  no  more,  of  an 
Almighty  God.  of  a  loving  Saviour,  who  cared  for  liim ! 
He  must  hear  more,  and  accordingly  attended  another 
meeting.  His  brutal  master  heard  of  it,  and  on  his  return 
he  was  summoned  into  his  presL-ncel  He  was  an  intelligent 
boy,  but,  unhappily  for  him,  intelligence  in  a  slave  was  the 
very  list  thing  an  owner  like  his  master  care<l  for;  a  strong, 
healthy,  stupid,  field  hand,  who  could  work  well  in  the 
cotton  fields,  was  what  he  wanted  in  a  stave.  The  boy  was, 
besides  a  weakly  one,  never  likely  to  prove  of  much  value 
on  the  Estate,  so  the  wicked  nian  resolved  to  make  an 
example  of  him,  to  keep  the  other  hands  on  the  Estate  from 
ever  attending  a  Camp  Meeting  again  :  the  example,  the 
wretch  thought,  would  be  well  worth  the  dollars  the  boy 
was  worth.  He  therefore  ordered  him  to  receive  fifty 
lashes;— a  dreadful  punishment  for  a  mere  boy,  as  those 
can  testify  who  have  seen  the  effect  of  two  dozen  on  a  man, 
however  strong  he  may  be. 

Then,  in  a  tone  of  blasphemous  ridicule — (secretly  hoping 
to  get  some  excuse  for  continuing  the  punishment) — 
he  exclaimL-d,  "  So  much  for  attending  Camp  Meeting  !  I 
should  like  to  know  what  Jesus  Christ — they  talk  so  much 
of— can  do  for  you  now  ?"  "  He  enables  me  to  bear  it 
patiently  I "  said  the  poor  boy  "Oh!  He  does,AQCs  He?" — ■ 
roared  the  wretch.  "Then  perhaps  He  will  enable  you  to  bear 
a  litcie  more!  I  suppose  you'll  be  (or  going  again  :  You 
shall  not  set  an  example  to  my  slaves  for  nottuu%'.     Ovst 
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him  fifty  more  !  "  He  was  obeyed.  •■Well:  Let's  hear 
what  Christ  can  do  for  you  now,"  said  the  monster — (after 
they  were  finished,  and  Ihc  blood  ran  down  the  young 
slave's  back  like  water) — "He  doesn't  seem  to  do  muck 
for  you!"  "He  enables  mc  to  look  forward  to  a  future 
reward!" — gasped  the  sufferer.  "Oh!  docs  He?  Well, 
tfun!  you  shall  have  your  reward:"  roared  the  inhuman 
tyrant,  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage. — "Give  him  a  hundred  more.'" 
And  as  he  listened  with  savage  delight  to  the  groans  of  his 
dyinjj  victim,  he  once  more  demanded  "  What  can  jesus 
Christ  do  for  you  rwivf"  There  was  a  long  pause  ;  the 
boy  was  evidently  trying  to  say  something:  at  last  the 
youthful  martyr  manaLjed  to  say,  with  a  last  effort, — "  He 
bids  me  pyay  for  you.  Master ! "  and  a  few  minutes  after 
breathed  his  last. 

Who  that  has  any  faith  in  the  life  to  come,  or  has  any 
belief  in  the  existence  of  a  now  merciful,  but  one  day 
inexorable,  and  unchangeable.  Lord  God, — would  not  far 
rather  be  this  poor  boy,  expiring  in  agony,  than  be  the 
wretched  man  who  caused  his  death  ?  The  boy's  sufferings 
were  but  for  an  hour;  but  when  a  brutal  sinner  has 
swa^ereJ.  and  sworn  his  last  in  this  World,  and  Eternity 
—that  aH-ful  word  which  God  alone  can  undcr^^tand — 
approaches,  and  the  man  has  to  go  out  alone  to  meet  his 
God — what  imagination  can  conceive  the  result  that  must 
follow  ?  "  If  the  rightenua  " — (covered  by  Christ's  garment 
of  righteousness — ■sheltered  by  His  atonement— forgiven  for 
Christ's  sake) — "  if  the  righteous  scarcely  be  saved,  where 
sliall  the  sinner  and  the  ungodly  appear  ?  " 

In    that  other  phase  of  God's   character,  God    tells  us 
plainly  that  "He  is  not  a  man  that   He  will  repent!"  , 
jEndtess  ages  will  pass — worlds  like  ours  may  come  out  of' 
chaos,  and  then  pass  away   in  endless  time  and  endle&s 
space,  but  Eurnily  will  not  even  have  begun  ! 

One  of  the  Roman  Knipcrors — noted  for  having  invented 
the  most  exquisite  tortures  for  the  early  Christians — shortly 
before  his  death  was  heard  by  the  attendants  of  the  Palace, 
— geliing"  ttfi  it  the  silence  of  lite  night.  Tliey  heard  the 
Emperor  striding  about  from  room  to  room,  saying,  in  a 
fearful  voice — "Why,  it  w,is  not  /  that  did  it  1— \\Tiy,  it 
was  not /that  did  it:" 

What  was  this  but  the  miserable.  shufHing,  excuse  of  a 

guilty  sinner— that   "  certain  looking  forward  to  a  fiery 

indignation,"  which  the  great  Apostle  speaks  of.  who  knew 

something  of  "  the   terror  of  the    Lord " — for    I'aul    was 
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himself  a  persecutor.  So  that  when  you  listen  to  the 
bluster  and  the  swa^cr  of  a  godless  man,  remember  that 
you  hear  him  now  while  God's  anger  slumbers,  while  God 
supports  him  in  health  and  being;  but  after  a  Saviour's 
love  has  been  rejected,  and  a  long  life  has  been  spent  in 
opposition  to  Him,  and  to  His  cause,  there  appears  to  be 
another  phase  in  God's  character,  which  the  Bible  mtrrtly 
hints  at — "  Fear  Him  " — a  lo\^ng  Saviour  three  times  warns 
un.  "who  hath  power  to  cast  into  Hell."  "  1  will  Ai/^j/i  when 
their  fear  eometh."  Now.  He  is  an  indulgent,  long- 
sufTering,  Hca^-enly  Father,  but  He  is  not  a  IWing  who 
can  be  mocked!  Let  us  thi-n  remember  the  words  with 
which  the  Great  Apostle  concludes  his  last  letter  to  the 
early  Christians — "Let  us  sea'c  God  with  reverence  and 
Godly  fear,  for  our  God  is  a  consuming  6re  I 


"  Vengeance  »  Min«  ;  t  nill  repay  t  xiUh  the  Lonl ! " 
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FREDERICK  THE  GREAT,  AND  HIS  PAGE, 

"  HoiKMr  iliy  Failwr,  »nd  ihy  Molhw." 

XREDERICK.  King  of  Prussia,  one  day  rang  his  bell 
K  for  his    Page    in  wailing,  and.  nobody  answering,  he 
ll    opened  his  door  and  found  liis  Page  asleep  in  a  chair. 
"^j    It   was    late    at    night,   the    King   had    been    writingM 
despatches,  and  Che  boy,  overcome  with  fatigue,  had  fallen  V 
asleep.    Knowing  lie  had  good  reason  to  be  sleepy,  instead 
of  being  angry,  the  King  was  going  to  awake  him  gently,^ 
when  he  saw  a  letter  on  the  ground,  which  the  boy  had  Ietl| 
fall.     The  King  took  it  iip,  to  see  what  it  was,  and  found 
that  it  was  a  letter  from  the  good  youlli's  Mother,  in  which 
she  thanked  him  for  having  sent  her  so  much  of  his  wages, 
to  relieve  her  poverty,  since  his  father  died,  and  finished 
by  telling  him.  that  "God  would  surely  reward  him  for  his 
dutiful  affection."  ^ 

The  King,  after  reading  it  went  softly  back  to  hisV 
chamber — took  a  bag  full  of  ducats,  and  slipped  it  into 
the  boy's  pocket.  Returning  to  his  chamber  he  rang  the 
bell,  this  time  so  loudly,  that  it  awakened  the  Page,  who 
instantly  made  his  appearance.  "Vou  have  had  a  sound 
sleep !  "  said  the  King.     The  Page  confessed  that  he 
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but  begged  the  King  to  excuse  him  this  once,  as  he  had 
been  up  very  early  that  morning.  Putting  his  hand, — in 
his  coDiusion — accidentally  into  his  pocket,  the  boy,  to  his 
astonishment,  felt  the  heavy  purse  of  ducats!  The  boy 
took  it  out,  and  turned  very  pale.  "  What's  the  matter 
now ! "  said  the  King.  "  and  where  did  you  get  that  purse 
from  ?    Why  it  looks  like  one  of  mine ! 

The  poor  boy  burst  into  tears,  saying  "Oh  Sire  !  some 
one  seeks  to  ruin  mc.  I  never  took  the  purse !  and  iJie 
boy  threw  himself  at  the  King's  feet.  "My  boy!"  replied 
the  King,  "God  often  docs  great  things  for  us  even  whilst 
we  arc  sleeping :  Send  that  to  your  poor  Mother,  salute 
her  on  my  part,  and  assure  her,  that  while  you  continue 
the  good  youth  you  have  hitherto  been,  I  shall  take  good 
care  both  of  her  and  you." 


y>^ 
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TWO    BROTHERS: -A    CONTRAST; 
WHICH  WILL  YOU  Bii? 


"Willie  the  CoiHUtffw." 
CHAPTER    XXVI. 

WILLIE    THE    CONQUEROR. 

OR 

Kite  Flving  wjth  a  kind  Brother  Harold. 

The  Murder  is  Blackwood,  by  Roger. 

fHERE   are  two  boys,    Frank,   and   Willie.      I    hav< 
frequently  been  a  guest  in  their  father's  house ;   aniH 
have  often  talked  to  tliem  about  revenge  and  forgiving 
,    injuries,  for  Willie  was   once    under    my  care   at  the      i 
Sabbath  School,  and  they  had  not  been  taught  to  consider  J 
it  wrong  to  fight.  ™ 

They  are  active  boys,  quick  and  clever  at  sport.  Willie, 
the  younger,  is  the  more  gentle  and  kindly  ;  and  Frank  ts 
generous,  clever  and  intelligent,  but  tike  many  more  of  this 
class,  is  proud  and  vindictive,  and  very  easily  provoked. 

I  was  passing  along  the  street  one  day,  and  saw  the  two 
boys  at  a  little  distance  before  mc,  coming  out  of  their 
house;  and,  nodding  to  each  other.  I  saw  them  run  towards 
a  gate  leading  to  a  field  by  the  house,  trying  which  could 
reach  it  the  soonest.  Willie  came  first  to  the  gate,  and  in 
pure  fun  and  frolic,  he  shut  the  gate  and  placed  himself 
.ig:ainst  it  to  stop  Frank  opening  it.  Frank  laughed,  and 
tried  to  force  it  open ;   ikcy  were  both  incny,  and  in  play, 
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and  joked  and  laughed  about  it.  Soon  however,  Frank 
b^an  to  get  excited  and  angr)'.  and  being  older  and 
stronger  he  succeeded  in  half-opening  the  gate,  but  in 
doing  so  he  hurt  his  hand  against  a  nail,  and  the  gate 
flying  back  he  stumbled  and  fell '.  Willie  saw  now  that  his 
brother  was  angr^-,  and  gave  up  the  stru^le.  But  Frank 
was  in  a  passion ;  his  proud  and  vindictive  nature  could 
not  bear  that  his  brother  should  appear  to  have  got  Ihe 
**iciory,  and  only  wished  to  give  up  in  consideration  of  his 
hasty  temper ;  besides  he  was  angry  at  his  fall !  The 
minote  the  gate  was  opened  he  Hew  at  Willie,  and  being 
older  and  stronger,  after  a  short  struggle  they  fell — Frank 
on  the  top,  and  Willie  on  his  back,  in  the  mud  and  stones, 
while  his  brother  held  down  both  his  arms,  and  pounded 
violently  oa  his  chest  with  his  knees! 


^: 


"-^e.'^.- 


_^^T*- 


As  I  hurried  up,  Frank  rose,  but  poor  Willie  was  so 
bruised  and  stunned,  that  he  could  not  rise  without  my 
aid;  and  liad  to  support  himself  with  one  arm  round 
Frank's  neck ;  his  lip  was  badly  cut,  but  he  did  not  show 
any  signs  of  resentment. 

"Why  Willie,'*  said  I.  "I  thought  you  two  loved  each 
other  I" 

"1  love  Frank!"  said  Willie,  as  he  stood  panting  with 
his  arm  round  Frank. 

"  Does  Frank  love  you  ? "  said  I. 

"  Well  1  Frank  gives  me  his  good  things  I "  said  Willie, 

"  Hut  did  he  not.  just  now.  strike  and  beat  you  .' "  said  L 

"  Ves,"  said  Willie,  looking  at  his  brother,  "  but  then  he 
angry  with  me!" 
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Frank  looked  wretched  and  sullen.     "Willicvcxcd  mtl* 
he  said.  ^ 

"  Did  he  do  so  on  purpose  1 "  said  T.  fl 

Frank  was  too  noble  to  tell  a  lie,  .ind  was  silent.     WiUie  ™ 
seemed  to  share  his  brother's  shame,  and  to  be  grieved  at 
tt,  and  said,  "  I  am  sorry  T  held  the  gate,  Frank;  I  did  not^ 
mean  to  vex  you  ;  I  only  held  Ihe  gate  in  fun."  V 

Frank  had  hardly  got  over  his  resentment ;  it  w.ns  a 
hard  struggle  with  his  pride  to  feel  himself  in  the  wron^. 
If  Willie  had  struck  him  again  he  would  not  have  feltj 
ashamed  ;  he  would  have  been  pleased  to  have  proved  ttiej 
stronger.  Rut  he  felt  pained  because  Willie  had  noti 
attempted  to  strike  him  in  return,  though  he  had  evidently 
''t>ccn  much  hurt.  Frank's  resentment  wa.t  gone,  and  love 
to  his  brother  returned  to  his  heart  ;  he  could  not  bear  th( 
thought  of  having  hurt  him  who  was  always  so  gcntlcj 
towards  himself!  For  these  brothers  loved  each  other  veryl 
much  !  Willie  loves  Frank,  and  thinks  that  whatever  Frank 
says  and  does,  is  right ;  and  when  anything  happens  to 
Willie.  Frank  feels  it  as  much  as  he  does,  and  always  goes 
to  share  his  punishmciu,  and  comfort  him. 

Willie  .saw  that  his  brother  was  ashamed  and  sorrj',  and 
wished  to  hide  his  disgrace,  for  he  tried  to  smile — though 
it  was  enough  to  touch  any  one  to  sec  him  try  to  smile  with 
his  cut  lip. — and  said  wiih  sweet  and  generous  affection, 
"  Don't  mind,  Frank  ;  I  know  >'OU  love  me,  and  you  did  not  m 
hurt  me  much  ! "  ^^ 

Frank  was  a  very  proud  boy  I  He  would  have  laughec}^ 
to  scorn  the  idea  of  being  made  to  slied  a  tear  under  any 
punishment,  but  he  was  wholly  unprepared  for  such  a  kind 
return  for  his  blows.  No  man  can  stand  it,  much  less  a  boy 
like  Frank.  I  wished  1  had  not  been  by,  for  he  looked 
uneasily  at  me.  but  it  was  more  than  he  could  bear,  and  he 
sobbed  on  his  brother's  neck,  as  if  his  kfart  VfQuld  break  I 
I  saw  I  was  in  the  way,  indeed  I  was  glad  to  go!  I  knew 
Frank  had  been  taught  a  lesson  deeper  than  any  words 
could  ever  give !  I  knew  he  would  now  take  every  care 
of  his  Willie.  It  was  no  small  thing  that  had  softened  that 
proud  and  pa.ssionalc  nature.  Who  can  deny  that  WilUc 
had  not  proved  the  "  conqueror." 

What  an  example  of  the  power  ofthat  patient  forgiveness, 
and  generous  love,  our  Saviour  taught  from  the  Mount  I 
That  law  of  forgiveness  He  taught,  which  all  find  it  so  hard 
to  learn — some  even  say  iwpesiibtt. 

Ho  doubt,  "with  man  it  is  impossible," — unless  assisted 
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'Him  to  Whom  "all  things  are  possible,"  for  it  was  not 
merely  by  natural  sweetness  and  gentleness  tliat  Willie 
gained  this  victor)'.  His  father, — who,  although  he  had 
Qcvcr  thought  much  about  the  subject,  nor  taught  his 
sons  the  duty  of  forgiveness,  and  returning  good  for  evil, 
was  an  earnest  Christian  man, — had  told  mc  he  had  great, 
hopes  of  Willie,  for  lie  seemed  to  show  the  same  pleasure 
and  heartiness  in  the  duties  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the 
bunday-scliool  and  was  as  earnest  in  family  prayer,  as  he 
was  in  his  sports  and  pursuits.  Who  can  doubt  that  he 
obtained  that  moral  courage  and  strength  from  a  higher 
source,  tlian  mere  natural  sweetness  of  disposition  ? 

The  good,  excellent,  Henry  Martyn,  in  his  youth,  often 

gave  way  to  a  most  violent  temper:  on  one  occasion,  he 
irew  a  knife,  at  a  friend  at  College,  in  a  fit  of  passion  ;  it 
narrowly  missed  his  forehead.  "Henry  I"  exclaimed  his 
friend,  "  if  you  do  not  conquer  that  temper  you  will  commit 
murder  some  day  '.  "  He  (AV  conquer  it ;  and  where  can 
tberc  be  a  more  striking  example  than  in  his  after  life ;  the 
self-denying,  meek,  but  noble  Missionary,  wearing  out  his 
life  among  the  heathen  Hindoos,  and  the  cavilling,  bigoted 
priests  of  India  i 

When  boys  are.  however,  never  taught  to  bear  injurj' ; 
when  they  leam,  from  early  years,  to  "  stand  up  for  their 
rights,"  never  to  submit  to  insult  or  injury,  without  showing 
a  "  proper,  and  manly,  resentment," — "  manly  resentment  " 
becomes  the  habit  of  a  life.  They  become  quick  to  resent 
an  injury,  and  are  selfish,  unforgiving,  and  revengeful ! 
*' From  their  earliest  days." — I  remarked  to  a  gentleman 
who  took  great  interest  in  all  literary  and  religious  progress, 
and  in  Public  Institutions,  and  Education, — "our  boys 
leani  to  avenge  themselves,  to  recompense  evil  for  evil,.i 
and  to  hate  their  enemies,  rather'  than  to  love  and  fot^ivCH 
them : " 

"Well,"  said  he,  "we  arc  pretty  much  apt  to  do  the 
same  thine. — how  teach  them  differently  ?  " 

"I  wouUl  teadi  them,"  said  I,  "  to  return  good  for  evil ; 
to  try  to  love,  forgive,  and  even  to  pray  for  those  who 
dislike  and  injure  them  !  " 

■•  But  would  you  not."  said  he,  "  In  doing  so,  teach  boys  to 
submit  too  tamely  and  meanly  to  insult  and  injuries  from 
Any  worthless  fellow  who  miglit  take  advantage  of  them  .'  " 

"It  must  ever  need  two  to  make  a  quarrel,"  I  replied: 
'no  one  would  stand  by  to  see  another  injured,  who  was 
known  never  to  return  evil  for  evil ;  they  would  be  exposed. 
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as  a  rule,  to  no  danger  on  that  ground ;  and  I  have  not  seen 
that  such  arc  at  all    less  firm  and  courageous  in  danger ; 
tliey  are  generally  the  most  brave  and  determined.      To 
say  one  docs  not  approve  of  fighting,  in  order  to  escape 
pain,  is  indeed  cowardly ;    but  to  resolve  to  return  good  lor 
evil,  to  overcome  evil  by  good,  because  we  hope  in  doing' 
,80  to  please  God,  Who  commands  it.  is  the  highest  moral 
teourage.     I   would  have  all  boys  early  imbued  with  this 
generous  spirit  of  Christian  love  and   forgiveness,  rather  ^ 
than  with  the  mean,    treacherous  spirit  of  vtndictiveness^ 
and  revenge ;    the  spirit  which   leads  men  to  kill   their" 
enemies  is  the  very  depth  of  meanness,  selfishness,  and 
savagery." 

"Still,  war  is  needful."  said  he;  "and  the  Soldier's 
profession  is  an  honourable  and  glorious  calling." 

"To  km  your  Jelloiv  mat  an  honourable  calling?" 
exclaimed  ;  "to  make  widows  and  orphan^  by  destroying 
llieir  only  support ;  to  deprive  thousands  of  parents  ch"^ 
their  joy  and  pride — he  who  was  to  have  soothed  their 
passage,  that  rug|;cd,  downward,  path  to  the  grave — to  fill 
tlie  world  with  sorrow,  and  groans,  and  imprecations,  for 
at  best  a  few  shillings  a  day — seems  to  me  not  a  i-wy 
honourable,  nor  a  very  glorious  calling!" 

"  Rut  what  sort  of  Citizens  would  they  make  if  the 
would  not  fight  ? "  said  he. 

"They  would    be   generous   boys  and   men,  daring 
receive  an  injury  without  returning  it ;    what  would  you 
have  them  to  be  ? " 

He  was  silent. — after  some  time  he  said.  "I  do  not  Icnow 
how  we  should  do  without  Soldiers,  but  as  a  Christian 
man  you  are  probably  right.  I  have  a  son."  he  continued, 
"a  dear,  good  lad  he  is.  The  other  day,  however,  he  came 
home  from  school,  with  his  face  bruised  and  bleeding  Irom 
3  blow.  '  Who  did  that  f '  I  asked.  '  One  of  the  boys, 
sir!'  'Did  you  thrash  him?'  'No.  sir;  I  could  have 
beaten  him!'  "Did  you  try?'  'No,'  said  he;  'I  thought 
it  was  wrong  to  return  evil.  I  did  not  strike  him  again,  aa 
we  had  been  friends.  I  did  not  care  for  the  blow,  only  the 
other  boys  thought  I  should  have  returned  it! '  " 

"That  was  a  noble  answer,"  said  I. 

"Do  you  think  so?"   said  the  gentleman.    "  Well,  f  am 

sorry  f  said  it,  for  my  boy  is  a  fine  fellow,  and   1  knew  it 

hurt  him  more  than  all.  to  think  I   took  him  for  a  coward. 

but  I  did  not  like  my  .ion  to  be  thought  so  at  school,  so  I 

*ti<l,   'I  should  not  have  thought,  Harry,  you  were  the  lad 
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to  let  any  one  strike  you  like  that,  without  making  him 
repent  it ;  if  you  do  so  you  will  be  taken  for  3.  ooward." 
He  seemed  30  sad,  that  I  remember  adding.  '  Mind.  I 
know  you  are  not  one,  but  others  would  not  understand 
il'  /  mtty  have  been  wrong;,  but  I  could  not  bear  his  being 
laughed  at  as  cowardly  ;  besides,  we  must  have  some  spirit 
to  go  throu}{h  tliis  world  with  ;  your  plan  is  too  tame  and 
submissive  for  me." — but  I  saw  he  was  sorry  for  M^ /r^Aw 
he  had  tanght  bis  boy. 

I    -"  We  must  have  spirit,  it  is  true,"    I  said,    "  but  I  would 
'  It  were  the  spirit  of  the  true  Christian !    Tame  and  stib- 
missive !     Was  our  Saviour  tame  and  cowardly  when  Me 
took   upon    Him   our  sins,  and  died   under  their  load? 
Would  He.  who  was  all  t^ial  was  noble  and  brave,  have, 
warned  us  to  do  anything  that  was  otherwise?    I    thini 
your  boy's  answer  was  a  noble  one  ;    it  showed  a  generous,^ 
daring  disposition,  and.  let  me  add,  one  which  Christ  loves 
to  sec!     The  boy  could  not  have  known  why  he  would 
not   fifc'ht,    else    he    would    not   have   injured   him !      The 
I  words  of   Him  who  "spake   as  never  man  spake."  arc — 
"For   if    you    foi^^'ive    not   men   their    trespasses,    neither 
will  your  Hcawnly  Father  forgive  you  your  trcspasscsi" 

We  parted,  and  my  friend,  I  think,  felt  the  truth  of  tt^at 

'  been  said. 

Thus,  boys  are  even  censured  for  obeying  the  dictates 
of  God's  Holy  Spirit.  Who  strives  to  lead  us  to  foi^ive 
oor  enemies!  It  was  probably  enough  for  Harrj-  to 
iIol  to  restrain  liis  oit/ri  desire  to  retaliate,  but  too  much 
to  think  that  even  his  Father  thought  him  in  the  wrong  I 

How  much  more  generous  was  his  conduct,  and  Willie's, 
to  those  who  are  ever  ready  to  resent  an  injury !  How 
dcttr  was  Willie  to  Frank  when  his  own  evil  passion  had 
subsided  '  How  many  a  time,  when  templed  to  give  way 
to  angry  feelings,  would  lie  picture  Willie  to  himself,  as 
he  said  to  him.  "Don't  mind,  Frank.  I  know  you  love 
tnel"  What  is  the  pleasure  felt  when  your  enemy  is 
beaten  and  injured,  or  killed,  in  comparison  to  that  felt  by 
one  who  has  conquered  him  by  love  ?  Heaven  bless  such 
dear,  noble  fcHows !  and  ftod  wilt  bless  them,  for  He  tells 
ui, — "Blessed  are  the  peacemakers." 

One  word  more  on  temper:  showing  how  ill-humour 
should  be  borne  with  ;  and  returned,  not  with  provoking, 
teasing  words,  but  with  kindly  forbearance.  [An  extract 
from  Mn.  Hall.] 
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KITE   KLVING,  WITH  A  KIND   BROTHER 
HAROLD. 

"  Here  comes  the  breeze !  There  they  go  !  Higher  and. 
higher!  Steady,  Harold,  and  don't  let  yours  spoil  sport  t 
and  don't  run  so  very  fast,  old  fellow.  Your  legs  are  a  greal 
deal  longer  than  mine.  Take  care  the  lint-s  don't  cross  I 
Tliis  ts  something  like  a  rise."  continued  Ernest,  panfin 
with  exertion,  flying  his  new  brilliant  kite,  pausing  for 
a  tnomcitt  to  take  breath,  close  by  his  elder  and  more 
orderly  brother. 

"They  go  on  the  wind  steadily,"  said  Harold;  "I  wish 
^Charlotte  and  Annie  could  see  them,  and  Mamma;  they 
[ivouid  be  pleased ! "  "  . 

"And  Papa,  tool"  said  F-rncst.  pau.sing  beside  his  brother  jl 
for  a  lull  in  the  wind  permitted  the  kites  to  float  instead  oi™ 
rushing  along  with  the  wind.  "1  do  not  think  Annie  and 
Charlotte  care  for  kites,'*  said  Ernest ;  Girls  are  so  stupid, . 
they  don't  understand  tilings  like  us," 

"  Why  no,  not  quite."  said  Harold  ;  and  yet  Anni« 
helped  to  make  my  kite's  tail,  and  it  certainly  docs  Inot 
very  pretty ;  it's  a  very  long  tail,  and  balances  well ! "" 

"  r  made  mine  myself,  and  fastened  it  on  myself.     Lolty' 
and  Annie  both  asked  me  if  they  could  help  me,  bur  I  would 
not  let  them  !     It's  longer  than  yours.  Harold,  and  1  think 
it's    much    handsomer ! "    replied    Ernest,    with    a    little 
sif-conceit. 

"  But  it  wobbles  about  a  good  deal."  said  Harold  ;  and 
before  Kmcst  had  time  to  vindicate  the  dignity  of  his  kite's 
tail,  the  breeze  freshened,  and  both  were  up  and  off  again  I 
Never  was  there  a  better  neighbourhood  for  kite  flying,  or 
cricket,  or  ball  playing,  or  pony  riding,  than  the  Chase  where 
the  brothers  resided  with  their  Parents!     Once  the  wind 

ssed  off  Harold's  cap,  and  his  dark  hair  waved  in  the  air  ; 
F'but  he  had  a  strap  to  it,  so  it  only  danj^lcd  at  his  back, 
Then  it  made  an  attempt  upon  Ernest's.  He  had  not  taken 
the  precaution  to  strap  it  on,  and  off  it  went,  to  the 
astonishment  of  a  black  ram  and  a  score  of  ewes  and  lambs 
— a  family-party  browsing  on  a  green  spot.  They  scampered 
o(T;  but  the  cap  followed  them,  and  the  sheep  dog  set  off 
to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  to  capture  it :  he  seldom 
barked,  but  he  snarled  a  good  deal,  and  sometimes  bit ;  he 
was  a  stern,  taciturn  Dog,  but  faithful  to  his  trust;  the 
lambs  looked  upon  him  as  a  deputy  Parent! 
£/7icst  was  sadly  prep|e,ved  by  anxiety  to  regain  his  cap 
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and  desire  to  follow  the  Fortunes  of  his  };itc.  which,  mounting 
higher  than  his  brother's,  became  more  unsteady  than  it  had 
been  before.  Jt  did  not  rest  on  the  wind,  and  seemed 
Qocisy  in  its  exalted  station. 

"It's  going  to  part  company  with  its  tail.  I  fear  I''  said 
Harold. 

Ernest  jjrew  anfjrj',  and  in  broken  accents  accused  Harold 
of  envy,  saying  thai  from  tht-  first  lie  wa*  jealous  of  his  tail ! 
Harold  mastered  an  inclination  to  lau^h  at  this ;  but  in  a 
very  little  time  his  prediction  wa.**  verified,  for  away  went 
the  tail,  twisting  and  twirling,  as  if  in  joy  at  being  released ! 
Tlie  brilliant  frame,  being  no  longer  able  to  keep  its 
balance,  after  sonic  awkward  jerks  and  ungainly  tumbles, 
came  down  edgeways,  and  at  length  stuck  in  a  group  of 
stunted  oaks ! 

With  a  little  patience,  it  niiffht  still  have  been  preserved, 

the  tail  regained,  and  all  set    right ;    but    F.mest,  almost 

weeping  with  mortification,  puUc^d  at  the  string,  and,  in  his 

impatience,  shattered  his  beautiful  kite  !     As  it  must  ever 

I  happen  when  violent  temper  is  given  way  to.  ruin  is  sure  to 

'follow!     It  was  evident  that  the  kite,  whicli  had  been  the 

admiration  of  the  household.  w.is  doomed  to  rise  no  more  I 

Harold,  who  had  p.issed  on  with  his  kite,  looked  back 

occasionally,  and  saw  the  catastrophe. 

He  called  to  Ernest  not  to  pull,  and  took  in  reef  after 
Ifccf  of  his  own  string,  until  with  considerable  dilTicutty — for 
the  wind  was  high — he  brought  the  kite  to  the  ground,  and 
came,  with  his  usual  good-nature,  to  the  aid  of  his  brother. 
"  Dear  Krnesi,  how  provoking  !  "  he  exclaimed  ;  for  he  knew 
the  disappointment  must  he  a  great  one. 
I     "  No ;  not  at  all  provoking  to  you."   answered    I-Imcst, 
angrily.     **  Not  at  all  provoking  to  you  I     Laugh  on  ;  don't 
be  a  hypocrite  I  " 
I      "  Ernest !  '*  exclaimed  Harold,  in  a  reproachful  tone. 

"  Why,  you  ar^  glad  !  Vou  made  ugly  remarks  on  its 
tail,  and  said  it  'wobbled'  You  are  always  speaking  to  me 
about  being  inde]x:ndcnt,  and  yet  you  let  Annie  help  in 
making  your  tail,  and  laugh  .it  mine  for  not  having  proved 
so  good," 

"Ernest,  you  do  not  give  yourself  time  to  think— to 
understand."  expo:itulatcd  his  elder  brother,  kindly  and 
patiently;  for  he  remembered  his  brother'sdisappointment, 
and  that  tempers  arc  not,  like  iron,  to  be  struck  when  hot. 
Papa  says  we  should  not  refuse  all  assistance,  but  yet  learn 
I  do  without  it  when  we  can  help  ourselves.     L  an\  sotrj  V 
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smiled  at  all ; "  and  bin  kindly  eye  sought  to  make  amends.: 

"Oh,  it's  all  very  fine," said  Ernest. sulkily ;  "please  let  the] 
string  of  my  kite  alone.     I  can  get  it  down  myself." 
"  You  had  better  go  and  look  alter  your  cap,"  said  Harold,] 
"and  let  me  manage  this  for  you  ;  "  and  he  gently  took  th 
string  from  his  brother. 

Ernest  put  hLs  hand  to  his  head,  for  he  had  forgotten  hia 
cap  ;  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  he  looked  back,  and" 
saw    the   sheep   dog  stretched    at  full   length,  apparently 
scrutinizing  the  cap  more  closely  than  its  young  owner  ^ 
liked;  and  it  was  not  until  it  had  been  sadly  torn  that  he| 
r«t;ained  possession  of  it.     Ernest  walked  slowly  homewards, 
carrying  the  tattered  remnants  of  his  cap  and  kite.     Marold 
vainly  tried  to  make  friends  with  him,  and  to  console  him 
with  the  thought  of  how  they  would  make  him  a  kite  tOi 
surpass  all    he   had    seen    yet.      But    Ernest    was  sulky  ;j 
and  what  a  disagreeable  companion  liad  the  poor  boy  (c 
commune  with,  instead  of  his  cheerful,  generous,  affcclioiiaiei 
brother  !      The  day  was  lovely,  and  the  birds  were  sirgingl 
in  the  sunshine  ;  but  Ernest  walked  along  silently.     Every 
now  and  then  Harold  glanced  at  Ernest,  feeling  none  the 
worse,  none  the  less  brave,  because  of  the  forbearance  h< 
had  exercised  towards  his  young  brother — for  there  ws 
some  years'  difference  in  age  between  tliem.       At  last  al 
good-iialured  sunbeam  -showed  a  tear  standing  on  Ernest's^ 
cheek. 

Harold  hailed  it  as  a  good  omen,  and  drew  a  little — ieetle^ 
— bit  clo-ier  to  Ernest,  who  wiped  it  away  hastily  ;  but  therefl 
came  another  lai^cr  and  more  bright.  "  He'll  soon  come  '  n 
round,"  thought  Harold;  "poor  fellow,  he  should  learn  to  „ 
overcome  vexation,  for  he  can  enjoy  nothing  while  givingH 
way  to  his  tempers."  ^H 

Ernest   sidled    a   little    more   towards    Harold— ^Harotd 

came  closiT;  they  had  a  long  way  to  return,  and  without 

speaking,  Harold  relieved  his  brother  of  the  kite.      When 

^cy  got  on  the  sinuuth  downii  again,  Ernest  stole  his  sof 

land  into  his  brother's. 

Harold  pressed  it  kindly. 

"You  are  a  good  fellow,  Harold  !"  said  Ernest,  "and' 
we  arc  not '  out '  now." 

Harold  answered  him  with  a  bright  smile,  and  so  warm 
a  squeeze  that  Enicst  trembled,  and  held  up  his  face  for  a 
kiss,  which  Harold  was  not  too  old  to  give,  nor  Ernest  to 
receive,  in  token  of  reconciliation. 

"iMamma  will  be  vexed  about  the  cap,"  said  Ernest;  "it 
vas  the  one  uncle  bought  mc  with  tlie  tassel." 
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"Oh.  tell  her  the  truth  about  it  at  once."  said  Harold. 

"  Well,  that  is  the  best  way.  Will  you  icl!  her,  Harold  > 
and  you  arc  not  at  all  out  with  nic  now — arc  you  ?" 

"  Not  I,  Ernest  I  Only  do  not  be  sullcy,  there's  a  dear 
boy ;  wc  ought  not  to  quarrel," 

"You  never  quarrel  «ith  nie."  said  Ernest  sadly,  "but  I 
have  rorfcitcd  the  new  watch  papa  promised  inc.  Do  you 
think  he  will  bring  it  ?" 

"  He  never  breaks  hU  word,  you  know."  said  Harold. 

•*  Well."  said  Ernest,  "  I  must  in  honour  tell  of  losing  my 
temper,  and  it  will  hinder  my  having  it  three  months 
longer.  Harold,  I  tvisk  I  could  keep  from  getting  angry 
three  months  longer.     Would  you  tell  of  my  temper?" 

"Papa  would  not  ask  mc ;  but.  whether  I  did  or  not 
docs  not  signify  :  _>•»»«  wotUd"  replied  the  truthful  Harold, 
confirming^  his  brother  in  the  right.  "  But  at  all  events, 
you  gained  the  new  b-it.  Ernest,  and  when  one  victory  is 
gained,  there  \%  every  hope  of  anoihcr," 

Oh !  that  boys  would  exercise  this  kindly  forbearance 
towards  their  brothers  and  friends,  instead  of  vexinf:^, 
exasperating,  teasing  words ;  how  many  a  poor  lad,  with 
a  naturally  quick  temper,  requiring  the  gentle  care  of  such 
a  brother  as  Harold,  has  been  confirmed  in  tll-lemper  for 
life  by  the  conduct  he  has  experienced  from  his  companions 
when  a  boy  ? 

THE  MURDER  IN  BLACKWOOD,  BY  ROGER. 

As  a  contrast  showing  what  sullen  luttred  and  evil  temper 
lead  to  when  encourage^],  let  us  take  an  anecdote  of  that 
gentle,  pleasing  writer.  Mrs.  Sherwood. 

A  fatner  takes  the  opportunity  of  a  quarrel  to  teach  his 
children,  while  young,  to  dread  the  effects  or  giving  way 
to  anger. 

*•  1  will  take  the  children  this  evening  to  Blackwood, 
and  show  them  something  there  which  I  think  they  will 
remember  all  their  lives.  I  hope  they  wilt  take  warning 
from  it.  that  they  may  love  each  other." 

"  If  you  go  to  Blackwood."  said  Mrs.  Fairchild,  "  I  cannot 
go  with  you,  my  dear,  though  I  approve  of  you  taking  the 
children." 

■'  What  is  there  at  Blackwood,  papa  ?"  asked  the  children. 

"  Somelhifig  vaj  slioikiiig''  said  Mr.  Fairchild.  "There 
is  one  there,"  said  Mr.  Fairchild,  looking  verj'^ave,  "who 
I  hated  his  brother." 

When  they  were  ready,  Mr.  Fairchild  set  out,      Tbi<?j 
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went  down  the  lane  nearly  as  far  as  the  village,  and  then, 
turning  off,  crossed  a  very  long  field,  and  through  a  shady 
lane,  they  came  in  front  of  a  very  thick  wood. 

"This  is  Hlackwoad,"  said  Mr,  Fairchild,  getting  over  a. 
stile ;  "  the  pathway  \s  almost  grown  up,  for  no  one  cares 
to  come  here  now." 

"What  Lt  there  here?"  asked  the  children;  "we  are 
afraid  it  is  something  very  shocking." 

"There  is  nothing  here  that  can  hurt  you,  my  dears," 
said  Mr.  Fairchild.  "  I  am  with  you,  and  you  do  not 
suppose  t  would  lead  my  cliildren  into  danger  V 

"No  papa,"  said  the  children,  "only  Mamma  ha5  always 
said  there  was  something  very  dreadful  In  this  wood." 
The  children  drew  behind  Mr.  Fairchild,  and  walked  close 
together. 

The  wood  was  very  thick  and  dark,  and  they  walked  on 
for  half-a*milc.  going  down  hill  all  the  way.  At  last  they 
saw  from  a  light  through  the  trees  that  they  were  come 
nearly  to  the  end  of  the  wood.  As  they  went  further  on 
they  saw  an  old  garden  wall,  one  part  of  whicli  bein^ 
broken  down,  they  could  sec,  beyond,  a  lai^c  brick  house, 
which,  from  the  fa^^hion  of  it,  seemed  as  if  it  might  have 
stood  there  for  many  years,  but  had  been  let  fall  to  ruin. 

The  garden  was  covered  with  grass  and  weeds ;  tlie  fraic 
trees  ran  wild  ;  and  it  could  hardly  be  seen  now  where  the 
walks  had  been.  One  of  the  chimneys  had  fallen  down, 
breaking  through  the  house  in  one  or  two  places  ;  and  the 
glxss  windows  were  broken.  Near  the  place  where  the 
garden  wall  had  fallen,  just  between  the  garden  wall  and 
the  wood,  stood  a  gibbet,  on  which  a  body  hung  in  chains ; 
the  skeleton  had  not  yet  fallen  to  pieces,  though  it  had 
hung  tliere  for  some  years. 

Et  had  on  a  blue  coat,  a  silk  handkerchief  round  the 
neck,  with  shoes  and  stockings,  and  every  other  part  of 
the  dress  complete ;  but  the  face  wa.s  so  shocking  that  you 
could  not  look  at  it! 

[When  Mrs.  Sherwood  wrote  her  book,  this  plan  of 
hanging  a  murderer  in  chains  on  a  gibbet  had  not  been 
abandoned.  In  the  memory  of  many  living,  these  dreadful 
exhibitions  were  to  be  seen.] 

"That  is  a  gibbet,"  said  Mr.  Fairchild,  "and  the  man 
who  hangs  upon  it  is  a  murderer — one  who  first  hated, 
and  afterwards  killed  his  brother!  When  people  arc  found 
guilty  of  murder,  they  are  hanged  upon  a  gallows,  and 
taken  down  as  soon  as  they  are  dead,  and  buried  ;  but 
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in  some  particularly  wicked  cases,  when  a  man  has 
coramittcd  a  murder,  he  is  hanged,  and  then  hung  in 
chains  from  a  gibbet,  till  his  body  (aWh  to  pieces,  that 
all  who  piLss  by  may  take  warning  by  the  example." 

As  late  as  1830  this  spectacle  might  be  seMi,  in  the  case 
of  pirates,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  in  most  parts 
of  the  country  they  were  still  to  be  traced — sometimes 
standing  for  twenty  years  or  more  after  the  deed  had  been 
committed. 

Whilst  Mr.  Fairchild  was  speaking,  the  evening  breeze 
shook  the  body  upon  the  gibbet,  rattling  the  chains  by 
which  it  hung.  "  Let  us  go  a^-ay  !  "  said  the  children.  "  In 
a  minute  or  two."  said  Mr.  Fairchild ;  "but  let  me  tell 
yoy  the  history  of  that  wretched  man  before  wc  go  from 
thi-i  place." 

So  saying,  he  sat  down  on  the  stump  of  an  old  tree,  and 
the  children  gathered  round  him. 

*'  When  I  first  came  into  this  part  of  the  country,  before 
any  of  you  my  children,  were  born,"  said  Mr.  Fairchild, 
"there  lived  in  that  old  house  which  you  see  before  us, 
a  widow  lady,  who  had  two  sons.  The  place,  though 
old-fashioned,  wras  neat  and  flourishing,  the  garden  being 
full  of  fine  old  fruit  trees,  and  the  flower  beds  in  beautiful 
order.  The  old  lady  was  hatpitable.  kept  an  excellent 
tabic,  and  was  always  glad  to  sec  any  of  her  neighbours 
who  called  upon  her.  Your  mamma  and  1  used  sometimes 
to  go  and  see  her.  and  should  probably  have  gone  oftcner, 
for  we  did  not  like  to  seem  unneighbourly,  only  we  could 
not  bear  to  see  the  manner  in  which  she  brought  up  her 
sons,  nor  to  witness  the  constant  quarrels  of  the  boys.  She 
never  sent  them  to  school,  lest  the  master  should  correct 
them,  but  hired  a  person  to  teach  them  at  home ;  this 
man.  however,  was  forbidden  to  punish  them,  and  only 
tried  to  keep  himself  in  favour  with  the  foolish,  indulgent 
mother.  They  were  allowed  to  be  with  the  servants  in 
the  stable  and  kitchen.  Rivalry  between  them,  on  every 
occasion,  the  servants  were  accustomed  to,  and  used  to 
apply  it  to  thtir  own  purposes.  But  the  servants  were 
ordered,  by  the  unwise  mother,  not  to  deny  them  an^-thlng ; 
so  that  they  could  call  the  .servants  names,  swear  at  them, 
and  even  strike  them ;  and  the  sers-ants  did  not  dare  to 
answer  them,  lest  they  should  lose  a  good  and  liberal  place. 
The  consequence  was,  that  no  really  good  servants  would 
stay  to  be  abused  by  such  wicked,  self-willed  children. 
They  were  constantly  quarrelling!    As  they  grew  older, 
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James,  the  elder,  despised  Roger,  because  he,  as  the  elder, 
was  to  have  the  houbc  and  land ;  and  Roger,  who  was  the 
stronger,  in  his  turn  despised  and  hated  his  brother  James. 
As  they  grew  up,  they  became  more  and  more  wicked, 
proud,  and  stubborn,  suMen  and  undutiful.  Their  mother 
still  loved  them,  in  licr  way,  so  foolishly,  that  she  did 
not  see  their  faults ;  hoped  they  would  improve,  and  would 
not  suffer  them  to  be  checked,  and  they  had  early  learnt  to 
despise  her.  At  length,  when  tlicy  became  young  men, 
their  quarrels  and  hatred  of  each  other  rose  to  such  a  height, 
that  they  often  would  not  speak  to  one  another  for  days 
together;  and  sometimes  they  would  have  dreadful 
quarrels,  and  almo-ft  come  to  blows  before  their  mother's 
face.  One  evening,  in  Autumn,  after  one  of  these  quarrels,  ,] 
James,  it  is  supposed,  met  Roger  returning  from  shooting, 
just  in  the  place  where  the  gibbet  now  stands ;  ihey  were 
alone,  and  it  must  have  been  nearly  dark.  Nobody  knows 
what  words  passed  between  them,  for  the  murderer  never 
told  ;  but  the  wicked  Roger  stabbed  his  brother  with  a  case 
knife,  and  hid  the  body  in  a  ditch  in  the  garden,  full  of 
stagnant  water  and  weeds.  A  year  or  more  passed  before 
It  was  discovered,  and  it  was  traced  by  the  knife,  with  'I 
Roger's  name  on  it,  being  found.  He  had  gone  to  live 
for  a  time  at  a  distance ;  but  the  servants  remembered, 
when  his  brother  was  missing,  and  supposed  to  have  gone 
off  to  sea,  or  left  the  country,  that  Roger  used  to  be 
frequently  looking  about  for  something  near  where  we 
stand,  and  these  things  came  up  when  the  body  was 
accidentally  found.  Roger  ivas  condemned,  and  hanged 
upon  that  gibbet ;  and  the  poor  old  lady,  thus  deprived  of 
both  her  sons,  became  deranged,  and  is  shut  up  still  in  a 
place  where  such  people  arc  confined.  The  property  is  hers, 
and  since  that  time  the  place  has  been  left  to  decay :  no  one 
likes  even  to  come  round  this  way  T' 

"O,  what  a  shocking  story!"  said  the  children  ;  "and 
that  man  who  hangs  there  ts  Roger,  who  murdered  his 
brother .'     Fray,  let  us  go,  papa." 

"Willingly,  my  dears."  said  Mr.  Fairchild ;  "but  I  •] 
tlwught  it  well  you  should  see  for  yourselves  the  end  of 
anger,  envy,  and  hatred.  I  wish  to  point  out  to  you 
that  when  you  quarrel,  as  you  did  thift  morning,  you 
may  not  like  these  two  brothers,  think  that  death,  and 
even  hell,  may  be  the  end  of  stich  quarrels!" 

"  Our  hearths,  by  nature,  my  dear  children."  continued  Mt:  i 
Fairchild,  "are  full  of  hatred.      People  who  have  not  yet 
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received  new  heart"!,  from  God's  Holy  Spirit  chaaging  their 
natural  dispositions,  do  not  really  love  anybody  but  thcm- 
selves :  they  naturally  hate  those  who  have  offended  them, 
and  also  those  whom  they  think  in  any  way  better  olT  Uiau 
themselves.  By  nature  I  should  hate  Sir  Charles  Noble, 
because  he  is  a  richer  man  than  myself;  and  you  might 
hate  his  children,  because  they  have  more  things  than  you. 
And  could  we  take  our  natural  hearts  into  Heaven,  we 
should  hate  cvcrj'  Angel  above  ourselves ;  and  even  the 
glory  or  the  Almighty  God  would  be  hateful  to  us  I  Uut 
when,  through  faith  in  the  Saviour,  wc  receive  a  new  heart 
and  nature,  our  hatred  and  sel6shne33  towards  God  and 
our  fcl tow-creatures  is  turned  into  kindnc&s  and  tove  ;  wc 
are  then  able  to  "  love  our  enemies,  blc&s  tliem  that  curse 
us,  do  good  to  them  that  lute  u^  and  pray  for  them  that 
despitefuily  use  us." 

"  Papa,"  said  the  children,  "shall  wc  kneel  down  in  this 
place,  and  pray  for  new  hearts.'" 

"Willingly,  my  dear  ones!"  said  Mr.  Fairchild. 

So  he  knelt  down  on  the  grass,  and  his  children  round 
him;  and  they  afterwards  all  went  home. 

It  was  a  trrj'  different  scene  to  what  had  once  happened 
by  that  deserted  watt !  And  the  breeze  of  the  summer 
evening  still  shook  the  chains  of  the  murderer,  as  the  place 
was  left,  once  more,  to  sttiiiudt  and  to  dtcay  ! 


^m      wa 

^^^^^  Do  you,  my  dear  young  reader,  feel  still  inclined  to  tbJnk 
^B  that  what  I  have  said  on  forgiveness  b  too  tame,  too  mb- 
(Dtssivc  for  you  .*  Only  tr>-  tlic  cxpcrimeni ;  make  constant 
efforts  to  subdue  that  temper — so  proud,  so  irritable  ;  learn 
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to  forgive,  like  Willie.  You  may  not  meet  with  entire 
succe^is.  Tlierc  arc  natures  less  noble  than  such  as  Frank's, 
but  I  would  ask  you  to  do  your  part  towards  your  brother 
or  acquaintance.  Only  do  so.  and  you  will  find  in  tlicxn 
sometniiiB  more  kindly,  more  loving,  more  noble  than  you 
have  supposed  possible. 

There  is  a  coldness,  a  distance,  and  pride,  too  often  felt 
by  English  boys,  which,  if  not  striven  against,  will  shut  you 
out  from  much  happiness.  There  is  something  shy  and 
reserved  in  the  English  character,  which  foreignei^s.  accus- 
tomed to  warmer  social  intercourse  between  relatives, 
remark  with  surprise.  Yet,  is  there  anything  you  can 
condemn  as  unmanly  in  a  kindly.  afTectionate  manner 
between  brothers,  such  as  Harold  and  Ernest  ?  Pity  those 
perpendicular,  frigid,  accurate  people,  who  never  betray  an 
emotion,  never  express  an  affection  I  Dry  as  a  diagram, 
cold  as  a  stone,  entirely  passionless  in  manner,  yet  never 
wittingly  holding  a  wronjj  principle  or  doing  a  wrong  thing ! 
It  was  not  always  thus  with  some  of  them  !  They  were 
once  full  of  gentle  feeling,  ^wt  thty  slificd  it,  and  it  was 
chilled  through  being  too  shy,  or  too  proud,  to  give  it 
expression  !  liy  this  reserve  \\viy  vifikted  upon  tfietnsehes a 
faial  injury. — they  put  their  oion  hearts  lo  death  !  Though 
this  may  not  be  your  case,  wc  liave  all  need  to  guard  against 
that  false  shame  and  that  hateful  pride  which  seal  your  lips 
against  the  expression  of  duty  and  atfcction  towards  your 
brothers  and  friends,  which  make  you  affect  being  more 
cold  towards  them  than  you  arc  in  reality,  and  sometimes, 
I  fear,  have  tempted  you  to  repulse  by  indifference  those 
kind  and  loving  friends,  whom  God,  in  His  providence,  has 
made  to  pass  your  path  in  youth. 

If  you  keep  your  social  affections  secret,  if  you  hidclhcm 
under  a  cold  reserve,  Ihcj'  will  wither  and  die.  like  flowers 
in  the  dark.  Give  them  free,  light-hearted  speech;  bring 
them  out  into  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  that  they  may 
send  forth  a  sweetness  acceptable  and  wcll-plcnsing  to 
God  and  to  man  ;  for  you  must  ever  remember  thai  '*  He 
that  loveth  not,  knoweth  not  God  ;  for  God  is  love." 


"  Fie  pinycih  bcM,-  who  loveth  bcsl. 
All  tliiiigi.  Imih  gieai  and  imitl ; 
For  the  dtir  l.orEl  who  mode  u«. 
He  made  nnd  Io««  them  all."— 
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WAR 

■'  Glorv."— AND  "  DuTV."— Napoleon.— A  Young 
Conscript.— THii  Retreat  from  iMoscow.— 
A  Battle.— Bad Ajoz,  &c 

"Tbe  lrwop>c«v«red(l»CTni*lve*  willi"^^«y.''— AiZ/fft'i  af  IhtFh'it  SafuStou. 
"Ouc  men  or  all  nnlcit  )iid  thtir  Jmty."~Dutf  tf  iVAJingtmt'i  •iei{*Hckti. 
' '  Engiind  eipMU  evwy  in*ii  to  iftiiu  dmiy. " — flUtim'i  Si;^r  nf  Trit/nlgar. 

"Then  shook  the  hills  wiili  ihuruler  ri»eii, 
TIkii  (lew  the  sleeil  (u  battle  driven  ; 
And,  louder  tban  the  bolu  *4  h-cavcn, 
Vi,s  fla*fae>l  the  red  tmllay  : 

**  FcWi  few  *hall  dak  where  manx  mm, 
Tbc  iBDw  skill  W  tlicii  winding  sheet, 
And  cvciy  clod  bcnr*tli  their  Icet 
Sbkll  b«  a  aoldin's  Mpuktir«  T 

"  The  livnilinK  shell, —ih-c  i^alewiv  wrenched  numler,— 
Tic  ntilini:  onukeiry, — The  HaahinK  bl*<lc  I 
While  CTcr  und  nnon  in  Imxa  of  tbunder 
Is  hcvd  the  rwfing  of  the  cimnDn*J«  ! 

"  The  luniatl  of  tack  sicked  anil  butninx  village. 
The  thaoi  ihat  every  ay  for  mercjr  diowns, 
TIk  iddicr'i  iwcU  in  the  (nJdiit  o[p)]Ia(;ci 
Tbe  (hrtekt  of  famine  in  beleagucied  lo«m>. 

"  Down  tbc  daik  future,  ihroii^k  loni;  generations, 

Tlw  soiiadk  of  W«i  gruiK  fiinttr,  and  ttcB  Ccow, 
And,  lik«  a  bell  with  *i?ktnn,  »irc«l  vibnuicin*, 

I  uu  ike  voice  of  C^riit  cute  more  wiy  *  /iw.-<* .' "  " 
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"  A  CWrgymsft  who  m^iyis  Id  hnvc  befn  l/i  Iho  Cold  Coul,  wrifn  to  ifw 
7Ti»««  toffiplAin  liTa"»hort  mid  «('>)>  mctlioir'  vfiih  Ihe  AihanlMS.  "Whiing," 
h«  uy*,  "in  thtt  cause  of  hum;iniiy,  I  n-oiiM  venture  io  a*k  ir  our  auihoritie* 
»rc  fully  alive  lo  the  uiiliiy  of  .1  ihoroiighly  efficient  rockcl  corps  on  ike  Gold 
Coast?  The  tubes  can  be  cnriieil  wlieic  arlillety  onnoi  uenctmle,  and 
'uaaaiiof  flic,'  well-tlrliv creel.  muilMrikcMtvof^e-i  with  iiknic  ]|  Lnn  iircct 
Me«  iota  minisltr of  peace  lo  »iiBSe»t  '*iii  Ihe  cnii*«  of  Qumanity,"  ihc  d»c  •>( 
wc4(>ons  "  calculatcil  to  do  their  wark  with  *wiftnciii,  And  ccrt»mty."  Bat  Ihe 
levercnd  gciillemaii  exccli  himself  in  llie  next  icncenee.  *'  Any  uigEntion  (he 
wrilcs)  icudint;  tourardit  Pence  wirh  the  hoilhen,  v-hom  we  wrauM  fain  Ctixit- 
liaoiic.  (If  nny  effiin  calctilaieri  to  li«»teti  the  rctnm  of  our  Imops  froni  such  a 
clinuriCi  i*  "orth  copsi'lcraiion. "  Thi%  n  rcnlly  a  little  loo  Wrong.  Wc desire 
"  rcacc  wiih  ihc  hunthcn?"    We  *'fBtn  wuuKI  Chiiitiaiiicc"  than?    Let  us 

(herefort  bejjin  hy  '' vi^iuiiiin(;n  ihorougliljr  (.-tficii^iit  rocket  coqw."  Rtallv  il 
wutTid  nut  lie  *  Ixid  duIioii  to  >i«iid  uul  thit  iiilmbtfc  nf  l\it  Church  ai  n  Mit- 
•lionary  when  the  war  u  over.  He  tnight  utdms  the  Aiihanteei  in  a  manner 
whidi  could  not  fail  to  prwiui*  a  iitikinu  effect—"  Mj  dear  lireihrcii,  llie 
Healhen, — (we  fancy  him  laytiig)—  ymi  remember  that  ■  Ihorouuhly  oijianucd 
mcket  corps,' which  killed  iD  many  of  yim,— anil  liumi  your  villnge»  ?  Well, 
il  wa.1  I  tvhn  x^£gc^Ie(l  il, — and,  having:  aciiI  ynu  ihU  mcvui),-!:  uf  Peace,  1  am 
now  come  in  pcnon  to  gfTer  ytiu  Diiolhci  !  I  fnin  would  Chi  ihtinnice  you  ;  let 
mc  eom[>lele  ihc  leaching  I  have  b^un."  The  ie|>ly  of  the  Aihanten,  we 
Eiitprci,  would  if  finilHnvf:  that  AtiMionary  (unlew  he  were  aeeompanicd  hjr 
a  "  thoroaghly  origanized  rocket  coqis  ")  would  never  c<ime  Iwck  10  his  com- 
foriable  panonaffe  in  Kent.  There  would  probably  be  /»i  Missionary,  but 
KTcnl  falter  A-si1l^tcc^  ;  "— inr  t-mdoti  Ditiir  fafitr,  1S74.  (Public  opinion 
l-k  evidently  Bi1vaiidi)£  upuii  the  subject  of  War.| 

iN  the  preceding  chapter  1  have  endeavoured  to  present 
the  subject  of  Peace,  on  the  principles  of  Forgive- 
ness and  Forbearance,  as  fairly  as  I  coutd,  and 
having  at  the  close  of  the  volume,  mentioned  tlie 
name  of  Hcdicy  Vicars,  it  is  needful,  to  prevent  mis- 
understanding, to  say  a  few  words  upon  War. 

No  true  Englishman  can  fail  to  rccc^nisc  the  noble 
actions,  and  noble  lives,  of  many  of  our  English  Soldiers, 
and  Sailors, — both  Officers  and  men.  No  one  can  deny 
that,  at  this  moment,  thousands  of  Boys  are  receiving  ati 
admirable  training  in  our  great  Naval  and  Military  Schools 
and  Training  Ships, — which  will  be  useful  to  them  all  their 
lives,  whatever  Career  they  may  ultimately  choose  to 
pursue.  And  it  mu.'it  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  difRcuU 
task  for  aik  Ertglishman,  to  avoid  feeling  a  glow  of  pride  at 
tlie  past  History,  and  Triumphs,  of  our  British  Arms. 
Still,  when  we  come  to  the  aaual  horrors  of  War,  and  the 
Battlc-ficld.  ever>'  reasonable  person  is  compelled  to  admit 
that  War,— if  it  can  be  avoided. — is  in  itself  a  Curse  ;  and 
the  greatest  curse  that  can  well  fall  upon  any  Nation  \  No 
reasonable  person  can  maintain  that  the  Creator  can  look 
with  pleasure  and  approval,  upon  thousands  of  the  noblest 
rreatures    He  has   created,— engaged    in    destroying  each 
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other  Those  who  have  never  seen  a  nattlc-ficld,  would  do 
well  to  {jl.incc  at  the  scenes  taken  by  the  photographer,  on 
die  Battle-fields,  during  the  Civil  War  in  America. — in  one 
of  which,  a  young  soldier, — a  mere  boy. — is  lying  on  a 
heap  of  corpses,  and  round  his  neck  one  may  observe  a 
locket.— ^probably  of  his  Mother,  or  Sister.— whilst  a  shell 
has  (orn  open  his  stomach. — presenting  a  fearful  sight ! 

If  such  scenes — if  the  horrors  of  War, — can  be  avoided, 
— every  reasonable  person  wilt  acknowledge  that  to  rush 
needlessly  into  War  is  (he  greatest  crime  that  can  be 
perpetrated  against  our  Race  ! 

There  i«.  no  doubt,  a  distinction  to  be  made  between 
a  War  of  agfjrandizcmcnt,  and  a  War  of  defence.  There 
is.  no  doubt,  a  vast  difference  between  the  two. 

The  Wars  the  first  Napoleon  conducted,  were  carried 
on  avowedly  for  aggrandizement — pillage, — {for  they  robbed 
everything  that  could  be  taken  to  Paris,— pictures,  statues, 
and  inrasurcs.) — and  in  ihe  pursuit  of  "Gloij'!"  Such  a 
War,  carried  on  with  the  avowed  object  of  conquering,  or 
else  ruining,  all  Europe,  mu^t  be  regarded  as  a  totally 
different  thing  to  the  heroic  defence  of  our  Indian  Empire, — 
for  instance,— during  the  mutiny  of  1857. 

It  is  a  striking  circumstance,  that  in  all  the  bulletins 
Napoleon  issued  to  the  Nation,  he  never  once  used  the  word 
■"Duty." — it  was  always  "Glory;" — "The  troops  covered 
themselves  with  G!or>'.  &c.," — and  that  in  all  the  despatches 
of  our  great  Duke  of  Wellington,  he  never  uses  the  word 
"Glor)'."  but  always  the  word  "Duty  ;"— "Our  men  of  all 
ranks,  did  their  duty,  &c"  And  when  Ihe  brave  Nelson 
was  calmly  taking  the  British  Fleet  into  action  at  Trafalgar, 
he  ivas  about  to  signal  to  the  Fleet.  "Nelson  expects  every 
man  to  do  his  duty  1 "  "Would  it  not  be  better  to  say 
"■  En^lnud  expects?"  obser\*ed  one  of  his  officers, — 
(CoUingwood).  "Certainly!"— replied  Nelson.—" Mrt/shall 
be  the  signal ! "  And.  in  another  moment,  to  every  ship 
passed  that  watchword,  which  struck  a  chord  in  every 
Englishman's  heart — and  does  so  still. — "  England  expects 
every  man  to  do  his  duty ! "  These  two  words,  "  Glory,'' 
and  ■■  Duly."  seem  lo  exhibit  the  distinction  above  alluded 
to,  as  to  the  intention  and  object  a  war  has  in  view. 

After  fifty  years,  what  has  "Glory"  done  for  France? 
Who  can  doubt  that  the  dreadful  War  she  recently  engaged 
in,  was  but  the  conclusion  of  those  feelings  towards  each 
other,  maintained  by  the  Germans  and  French,  first 
engendered  by  the  tyranny,  ambition,  and  Wat  of  3i^V\'ai.\(i'c\, 
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carried  on  by  the  First  Napoleon  ?  It  l<i  welt  alao 
remark — as  it  looks  like  retributive  judgment — that  when 
conquered,  .ind  under  the  iron  rule  of  that  despot,  the 
Prussians  were  the  ver^'  people  that  Napoleon  oreanized, 
drilled,  and  compelled  to  fight  for  him  in  his  Campaigns 
af:atn5t  other  countries.  The  Militar>-  organijuitian  he  thus 
commenced  was  eventually  turned  against  France,  and 
terminated  in  Sedan. 

That  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament,  and  that  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  stand  eternally  opposed  to  War. 
will  be  allowed  by  every  candid  reader  of  our  Saviour's 
life  and  teaching.  That  the  principle  of  forgiveness  and 
peace  commends  itself  to  every  thoughtful  Christian  mind, 
as  conducing  to  the  happinesH,  welfare,  and  best  interests 
of  our  race,  no  reasonable  man  will  deny.  Still  it  may 
justly  be  ai^ued  that,  though  good  in  themselves,  such 
principles  cannot  be  carried  on  by  any  Nation,  in  the 
present  state  of  Society  and  of  the  World  at  lai^e,  and 
that  an  enormous  standing  anuy — eighty-ton  Armstrong 
guns,  Martini-Henrys,  and  torpedoes — are  the  best  peace- 
preservers  to  a  Nation  in  the  present  state  of  civilizatioh. 

[  am  aware  that  in  discussing  [he  subject  of  War — 
especially  a  War  of  Defence — on  the  ground  of  expediency, 
there  must  ever  be,  in  an  imperfect  slate  of  Society,  many 
dilHcultics  ;  but  in  dtscustting  it  on  the  ground  of  Piely  and 
Religion,  there  are  none. 

And  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  only  argument  in  favour  of 
War,  as  a  trade  or  profession  voluntarily  choicii,  1  have 
ever  met  with, — drawn  from  the  life  and  teachings  of  Christ 
Himself, — 'is  by  a  clergj^man,  and  the  mode  of  conducting 
it,  by  tlie  Rev.  Broadman,  is  as  follows: — 

"The  first  Gentile  to  whom  the  Gospel  was  preached 
was  a  Roman  military'  officer,  and  the  pen  of  inspiration 
commends  him  a*  devout,  liberal,  prayerful,  even  before 
the  apostle  Peter  was  sent  to  preach  Christ  to  him.  We 
are  also  informed  that  the  Holy  Spirit  rested  upon  him,  and 
bis  household,  as  it  did  upon  the  Apostles  at  Pentecost : 
and  not  one  word  is  said  to  him.  or  of  him,  as  if  the 
profcasioo  of  arms  was  contrary  to  the  Gospel.  And  the 
man,  above  all  others,  most  highly  commended  by  our 
Saviour  Himself  for  his  faith,  was  also  a  Roman  military 
officer,  who  came  to  Jesus  in  llie  streets  of  Capernaum — 'I 
am  not  worthy  that  thou  sJiouldest  come  under  my  roof,*  &c. 
His  appeal  basctl  its  illustration  upon  his  own  military 
power  over  his  soldiers,  yet  our  Saviour  listened  to  liim, 
tnd  did  not  condemn  him  for  bc\ns  a.  centurion." 
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The  mode  of  argument  thus  adopted,  icnorinR  altogether 
the  direct  teaching  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  Gospel  commended  by  Him  to  our  practice.— and 
basing  it*  truth  upon  characters  who  happened. — when 
light  came  into  the  world. — to  occupy  the  situation  of 
officers,  in  an  age  and  a  condition  of  society  wc  can  form  no 
idea  of, — is  so  similar  to  the  arjjiimcnl  of  the  Presbytery 
of  South  Carohna  in  defence  of  a  different  (though  not 
more  terrible)  institution,  that  I  cannot  forbear  placing 
them  together. 

"Resolved — that  slaverj' is  a  judicial  visitation^that  it 
is  supported  by  the  Bible; — that  it  has  existed  in  all  ages, 
from  the  days  of  those  good  patriarchs  and  slaveholders, 
Abraham.  Isaac,  and  Jacob  (who  are  now  in  the  kingdom 
of  Hcaveiij.  10  the  time  when  the  apostle  I'aul  sent  a  run- 
away back  to  his  master  Philemon,  and  wrote  a  Christian 
and  fraternal  letter  to  this  slaveholder,  which  we  find  still 
in  the  canon  of  Scripture, — that  slaver)'  has  existed  since 
the  days  of  the  apostles,  and  does  now  exist."  &c. — *  It 
is  not,  then,  a  moral  evil," — adds  a  clergyman  of  South 
Carolina  ; — "  the  fact  that  slaver)'  h  of  Divine  appointment 
should  be  proof  enough  that  it  cannot  be  a  moral  evil.  So 
far  from  being  a  moral  evil,  it  is  a  merciful  visitation  ;  '  tt 
is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  marvellous  in  our  eyes.'  " 

MarveUoHS,  indeed  !  Who  does  not  sec  the  fallacy  of  all 
such  modes  of  argument — the  determined  resolve  to  close 
the  mind  to  the  spirit  and  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel : — 
the  pleading  the  manners  and  customs  of  an  age  and 
times  confessedly  under  a  different  dispensation,  and  of 
a  rude  and  but  little  enlightened  state  of  Society,  in  order 
to  support  institutions — for  reasons  of  self-interest  and 
gam — which  are  altogether  opposeJ  to  the  commands 
of  Chrwt  ? 

The  light  of  the  Gospel  dawned  but  gradually  upon  a 
world  sunk  in  ignorance  and  sin; — religion,  and  even 
common  morality,  had  almost  died  under  the  Roman 
empire,  when  Christ  and  light  came  into  the  world  ! 

Since  then,  with  many  an  ebb  and  flow,  the  Gospel  and 
the  spirit  ii'/iicA  it  breathes  have  been  steadily  gaining 
grauHii ;  every  year  the  old  barbarous  war  spirit  is  looked 
upon  with  more  and  more  disgust  and  hatred  by  the  tcdy  at 
largt :  its  miseries,  its  ruinous,  dreadful  effects  .ire  felt 
more  and  more,  as  truth  and  enlightenment  amongst  tJte 
massfs  gain  ground !  What  appeared  to  our  ancestors 
humane  and  propet,  now   excites  our  astonishment  a.'o.'i 
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abhorratce ;  and  so,  in  like  manner,  could  we  trace  back 
century  by  century  the  general  tone,  and  feeling  of  society. 
in  the  days  when  Christianiry  dawncxl  upon  our  world,  wc 
should  see  that  what  wan  tolerated  then  olTcrs  no  paralk'l 
to  the  enlightened  understanding  of  the  present  day! 
There  is  no  doubt  a  distinction  between  what  is  called  a  war 
of  necessity — of  defence — and  deliberately  choosing  and 
following  war  as  a  trade  or  profession.  Hut  to  ask  God's 
blcssin;;  and  aid  upon  such  a  calling — a  calling  whose  every 
action  is  opposed  to  His  law,  and  whose  every  object  is  to 
ruin  and  destroy  the  creatures  He  has  formed — cannot  but 
be  hateful  to  every  thoughtful  mind.  What  young  man, 
pos.scs.<iing  a  well  informed  unprejudiced  mind — instead  of 
asking  what  Colonel  Gardiner  thought  right — General 
Burn.*!  allowed,  and  Captain  Vicars  did  not  appear  to  see 
was  wrong^ — can  read  the  Gospel  for  himself,  and  assert 
that  he  believes  it  to  be  the  call  of  God  to  him  to  serve 
Him  by  destroying  his  fellow  creatures — without  doing 
outrage  to  his  common  sense? 

But  when  once  the  profession  has  been  voluntarily  chosen, 
(and  the  same  thing  is  seen  in  those  who  make  their 
livelihood  by  the  vile  liquor  trade) — habit — self- interest^ 
the  example  of  those  around  them,  render  the  mind  deaf 
and  blind  to  all  argument  and  reason  ! 

So  far  from  feeling  compunction  at  causing  the  sudden 
death  of  another — the  skilful  marksman  actually  fetls  a 
pruie  in  making  a  clever  shot ! 

Forgetting  that,  in  this  country  at  least,  his  choice  of 
the  profession  was  a  perfect  voluntary  one — he  throws  the 
responsibility  of  the  deed  upon  others,  and  seizing  the 
opportunity  of  a  momentary  heedlessness  of  an  enemy,  he 
makes — let  us  suppose — a  successful  shot  from  the  trenches, 
"Oh  t  it's  only  a  Rus.sian,  who  knows  or  cares?"  And, 
for  the  distance,  it  was  an  excellent  shot,  it  struck  the 
soldier  full  on  the  breast — he  was  not  looking — "a  very 
clever  shot!"  And  so  it  was,  but  in  the  lonely  hour  of 
death,  is  it  such  deeds  as  these  that  will  bring  a  glow  of 
satisfaction  over  the  mind  as  memory  recalb  them  ?  With 
that  "clever  shot"  fell  the  hopes  of  a  family  I  Many  and 
many  a  long,  dreary  day,  will  some  poor  peasant  girl  look 
in  vain  for  the  young  .soldier's  return — who.  though  "only  a 
Russian  "  was  all  the  world  to  her!  The  little  ones  must 
now  find  another  Protector — or  none;  for  the  Father  who 
once  loved  and  cared  for  them,  will  return  no  more?  YfiU 
know  why  \      Will  God's  approbation  be  present  at  your 
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own  death  bed,  at  talents  and  capacities  thus  prostituted  ? 

During  the  Austrian  War,  the  papers  mentioned  that  a 
splendid  marksman — (an  Enfjlishman.  one  blushes  to  have 
to  say  it!) — used  coolly  to  set  up  a  large  umbrella,  to  keep 
off  the  sun,  while  he  picked  off  his  victims  at  an  immense 
distance,  in  comfort,  with  a  riffe  of  extraordinary  range! 

The  same  pride  is  felt  by  the  skilful  swordsman.  The 
noted  swordsman  and  boxer  of  former  days — Shaw,  the 
Life  Guardsman — a  native  of  Birmingham — confessed  that 
he  never  could  rest  till  he  was  "at  it  again."  Hcforc  he 
was  killed  at  Waterloo,  he  had,  it  is  s.iid,  cut  down  no  less 
thiin  1 5  Cuirasscrs :  The  work  of  butchery  becomes  a  second 
nature.  When  once  the  soldier's  "blood  is  up,"  wha  un- 
prejudiced by  self-interest  or  habit,  fails  to  sec  that  the 
•'  Christian."  must  be  dropped  to  be  resumed — by  those 
wlio  can — when  the  bloody  work  is  over  ? 

And  who  is  it  that  our  soldieni  have  been  required  by 
their  profession  to  destroy  for  the  last  fifty  years.  Are  they 
young  men.  who,  like  yourself,  have  entered  the  array  of 
their  own  frcc-wiU  and  desire?  Who,  thirsting  for  our 
destruction,  long  to  devastate  and  niin  our  country,  and 
take  aw&y  our  rights  and  religion  ?    Nothing  of  the  kind ! 

Unlike  the  voluntary  system  of  England,  the  cruel 
Military  "  Conscription. '  supplies,  by  law.  the  giant  armies 
on  the-  Continent.  The  young  men  nuui  go;  It  is  seven 
years  at  the  hulks,  or  even  death,  to  refuse ! 

Let  the  inimitable  storj'  by  Erckman  Chatrian — "  The 
Conscript  " — ^takcn  from  actual  fact — (published  by  Ward, 
Lock,  and  Tyler,  is.) — serve  to  show  you  the  .sorrows  of  a 
poor  French  boy,  drawn  by  the  "Conscription,"  during  the 
great  war  which  ended  in  Waterloo. 

When  the  insatiable  selfishness  and  ambition  of  the  6rst 
Napoleon  dctugctl  all  liurope  in  blood,  the  Conscription 
vais — (and  will  be  again  when  needed) — fixed  so  low,  that 
the  nation  was  drained,  not  only  of  the  young  men,  but 
e\"en  of  youths  and  boys: — he  took  them  all  \  The  "Young 
Guard,"  of  Napoleon,  consisted  entirely  of  boys  from  thir- 
teen to  sixteen  years  of  age.  all  of  whom  had  lo«t  a  parent 
on  tlie  Battle-field.  Two  years  after  the  "  Young  Guard," 
was  formed,  they  were  led  against  the  Allies  (viz. ;  Russia, 
Prussia,  Austria,  and  t-lngland)  by  Ncy.  In  those  two 
dreadful  days  at  the  Battle  of  I,eipsic,  when  ihey  were 
becoming  gradually  overpowered,  and  Napoleon's  star  was 
Retting,  their  bodies — for  the  youths  fought  desperately — lay 
all  over  the  Battle-fields.     The  oldest  cou\i  tvoX-ViaNt^wssv 
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above  eighteen  years  old,  and  there,  amongst  the  "  Ol 
Guards" — veterans  from  Spain,  grim  old  solditrs  who  had 
been  with  Napoleon  in  all  his  campaigns,  lay  forms  not  yet 
merged  in  early  manhood,  slaughtered  to  satisfy  the 
insatiable  ambition  of  a  monster  ! 

There  were,  in  France,  at  the  census  of  1872.  4,800,739 
young  men  between  so  and  30  years  of  age.  The  Army 
of  400,000  thus  requires  one  in  seven  of  them  to  be 
serving  in  it.  and  in  war  this  is  doubled. 

For  many  years  past  the  male  population  of  Germany 
has  been  reduced  annually,  a  drain  of  emigration  carrying 
off  large  numbers  of  healthy  young  men.  who  have  fled 
from  the  compulsory  military  service,  especially  from  the 
tedium  of  barrack  duty  in  time  of  peace.  This  chronic 
evil  has  been  cruelly  augmented  by  the  wars  of  1864,  1S66, 
and  I870-I.  as  well  as  by  the  military  burdens  imposetl- 
upon  the  nation.  1*  I 

In  the  year  I^SS^  the  surplus  of  female  over  male  popula- 
tion in  the  territories  of  the  Customs  Union  amounted  to 
348,637  persons.  Those  were  times  of  peace,  and  the 
difference  had  dimtm&hed  nine  years  later  (1864)  *"  3'3>3'^3- 
The  Schleswig-Holstein  and  Austro-German  wars  were 
fought,  and  in  the  Autumn  of  1 8(56,  two  years  after  the 
last-quoted  figures  had  been  ascertained,  the  surplus  had 
attained  the  amount  of  471,155.  an  increase  in  twenty-four 
months  of  158.472,  as  against  the  previous  decreasSy  in  nine 
years,  of  35.254,  The  Frcncli  War,  despite  all  its  glory 
and  milliards,  inflicted  a  still  more  frightful  wound  upon 
Germany's  manhood;  in  December,  1871,  the  female 
surplus  was  no  less  than  755,875  in  number— that  is, 
284.020  more  than  in  1866,  and  442.492  more  than  in  1864; 
in  other  words,  an  increase  of  more  than  141  per  cent,  in 
seven  years  !  Thc^c  wounds  will  not  be  healed  for  more 
than  one  generation,  even  supposing  the  peace  of  Europe 
to  be  preserved  for  years  to  come  ! 

The  system  of  modern  armies  on  the  Continent  is  a 
tremendous  and  permanent  drain  on  the  population,  as 
these  hateful  military  taws  carry  off  a  seventh  of  the  youth- 
ful male  population  from  their  homes— that  is.  from 
productive  industry  and  happy  domestic  life — exactly  at 
the  period  of  life  when  they  arc  most  useful  to  the  nation. 
While  the  English,  during  long  years  of  peace,  liave  been 
of  late  increasing  at  the  rate  of  560.OOO  a-ycar,  the  French 
census  of  1872  showed  an  actual  decrease  in  popuLition  of 
tgi.gos  since  tlic  census  of  1866.     Half-a-million  decrease 
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m  six  years!  Add  to  this  the  increase  there  ouglu  to  have 
been,  at  the  lowest  rate,  gives  a  loss  of  1,300,000  lives  I — 
the  effect  of  draining  the  young  men  of  the  population  to 
supply  the  immense  armies  of  the  Continent  by  the  hateful 
sj'stcm  of  the  Conscription  1 

THE  CONSCRIPT. 

From  "The  Conscript,"  let  us  take  a  few  scenes  in  the 
life  of  a  boy  Conscript — an  apprentice  to  a  jeweller  and 
watchmaker,  during  the  dreadful  wars  of  the  First  Napoleon. 
**  Often  when  regiments  of  youn^  soldiers  marched  through 
our  town,  their  greatcoats  fastened  to  their  hips,  their  long 
gaiters  buttoned  up  to  their  knees,  carrying  their  heavy 
guns,  my  master.  Mons.  Goulden.  after  watching  them  pass, 
would  say  to  me,  in  an  absent  manner,  "Tell  me,  Henri, 
how  many  do  you  think  we  have  seen  pass  this  way  alone, 
since  1804?"  "Oh,  I  don't  know  master,*"  I  would  reply, 
"  at  least  four  or  five  hundred  thousand."  Yes,  at  Itast  that," 
he  repeated  ;  "  and  how  niany  have  we  seen  come  back  ?  " 

Then  I  uud^rsiood  him  '.  "  But  perhaps  they  came  back 
by  way  of  Mayencc."  I  said. 

But  he  shook  his  head,  saying,  "  Those  you  have  not  seen 
come  back  are  dead,  as  hundreds  of  thousands  of  others  will 
die,  unless  the  good  God  have  pity  on  us,  for  the  Emperor 
cares  for  notiiing  but  war!  He  has  already  sited  more  blood 
to  give  crowns  to  hia  brothers,  and  to  make  Dukes  and 
Princes  of  his  officers,  than  our  great  Revolution  did  ! 

Wc  would  then  go  back  to  our  work.  I  was  a  weakly 
boy,  and  limped  a  little  from  a  defect  in  one  of  my  legs  ; 
but  so  many  youths  who  had  defects  had  received  orders  to 
march  that  I  feared  the  next  Conscription  terribly  !  I  was 
eighteen,  and  was  engaged  to  marry  my  cousin  Marie.  She 
was  nearly  eighteen,  and  you  could  not  And  a  more  amiable 
girl;  evcr>-one  loved  her!  She  had  beautiful  blue  eyes, 
rosy  checks,  and  splendid  white  teeth.  We  had  long  been 
in  love  with  each  other.  Marie  refused  to  dance  with  any 
of  the  other  lads  of  the  village,  and  it  was  I  who  took  her 
to  high  mass  and  to  vespers.  This  made  me  tremble  at  the 
thought  of  the  next  Conscription  1  You  must  know  that 
for  many  months  1  wanted  to  make  my  dear  Marie  a 
present  on  her  birliiday,  on  the  iSth  of  December.  Amongst 
the  watches  that  hung  from  my  master's  window,  there  was 
a  perfect  little  gem.  I  had  long  said  to  myself,  "That 
must  be  for  Marie,  if  I  have  to  work  till  twelve  o'clock  at 
night  to  earn  it  I "  For  after  seven  o'clock  my  master  let.  ove. 
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work  on  my  own  account,  and  paid  nic  for  it.  But  yoii' 
cannot  imagine  how  many  hours  I  had  to  work  to  get 
enough  for  the  watch!  But  while  1  worked  I  thought  how 
pleased  Marie  would  be ;  it  made  me  very  happy ! 

Then  came  that  fearful  winter  of  l8t2;  it  came  Olt" 
quickly;  the  road  cut  in  the  snow  remained  till  April, 
1813.  My  master  would  say,  "Our  poor  soldiers!  our 
poor  soldiers!  what  a  winter  we  arc  going  to  liavc.  and 
what  is  this  cold  to  Russia  ?  God  grant  that  they  have 
retreated  from  Moscow  early  enough!  Good  heavens! 
what   a    rcsponsibilily    rcats   on   those    who    make    these 
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I  had  earned  the  watch,  and  my  master  soon  guessed  my  , 
secret.  "  Ves.  yes !  I  understand  now  ;  it's  Marie's  birth- 
day to-morrow!  that's  why  you  have  been  working  day 
and  night  Look  Henri  !  you  are  a  good  youth,  and  shall 
have  the  watch ;  I  do  not  want  your  money."  But  I 
would  have  him  take  it ;  I  should  not  else  have  been 
happy.    Bat  it  made  mc  love  him  ;  he  was  a  good  man. 

That  night  the  water  was  frozen  in  the  cisterns  of 
Phalsbourg,  and  the  wine  in  the  cellars — -a  thing  which  had 
not  happened  for  60  years. 

But  the  cold  did  not  keep  mc  from  my  usual  Sunday 
visit  to  dear  Marie  the  following  day.  "'  Look,  dear  Marie. 
I  have  here  something  for  your  birthday ;  but  first  you 
must  kiss  mc  before  you  open  the  box!"  Marie  was 
draiscd  in  her  Sunday  clothes.  I  put  my  arm  round  her 
slender  waist ;  I  was  quite  pale  with  joy.  She  looked  at 
me  with  her  sweet  eyes,  and  offered  me  her  bonny  red 
cheek;  then  she  and  my  aunt  drew  near  the  table,  and 
opened  the  box.  They  were  delighted,  and  my  aunt  said, 
■"You  must  liave  worked  very  long  and  hard,  dear  Henri, 
— although  you  are,  they  say.  a  good  workman. — to  buy 
the  watch."  I  embraced  her.  Marie  came  and  put  her 
arms  also  round  my  neck.  I  thought  to  myself,  "This  is 
the  happiest  day  of  my  life  1 "  I  cou  Id  not  let  her  go ;  and 
from  that  time  till  noon  I  did  not  let  go  Marie*.";  hand  ;  It 
made  us  happy  only  to  look  at  each  other.  After  dinner, 
Marie  sang  us  the  song,  "Dcr  licbe  Gott;"  she  had  a< 
sweet  voice. 

Then  came  llic  awful  news  of  the  retreat  from   Russia, 
Napoleon,  constantly  expecting,  after  taking  Moscow,  that 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  would  surrender,  was  delayed  by  hts] 
wily  foe  from  beginning  the  retreat  till  the  first  snow,  and 
the  terrible   Russian  winter  began.     The  "Grand  Army" 
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a  million  men  mcllcd  away !  That  dreadful  retreat 
from  Moscow  has  no  parallel  in  history.  The  bridge 
across  the  Bcrcsina.  blocked  by  the  %ing  troops,  had 
to  be  swept  by  their  own  cannon  to  dear  the  road  for 
the  army !  The  nights  of  fearful  cold ;  days  without 
provisions ;  the  Cossacks  ever  on  their  track ;  in  tattered 
cl<rthes.  the  miserable  rcmnanu  of  the  immense  army 
reached  Poland.  When  the  snows  melted  in  the  spring, 
all  through  Russia,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  could  be 
Men  skeletons  lying  in  groups  round  the  remains  of  the 
camp  fires,  as  the  wretched  men  had  -been  frozen  to  death. 
And  all  for  what .'    "  Glory ! " 
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The  R«tRM  from    Riuaa. 

Na[)olcon  left  the  .imiy  to  perish,  escaping  in  a  stcdge ; 
and,  it  is  said,  rubbed  his  hand.s  over  a  fire,  saying,  'This 
is  better  than  Moscow,  gentlemen !  "  and  then  procccdctJ 
to  order  a  fresh  conscription,  also  a  levy  of  youths  to 
be  made. 

The  young  Conscript  continues  his  history  thus  :  "  Soon 
after  my  \nsit  to  Marie,  all  at  once  a  great  Notice  waa 
posted  up  at  the  Mayor's,  in  which  the  Emperor,  by  a 
"settatns  cousullum."  as  it  was  called,  called  a  conscription, 
first  of  150,000  conscripts  of  1813,  then  100  cohorts  of 
the  first  ban  of  1812 — who  thought  themselves  now  free — 
then  100.000  conscripts  of  1809  to  1812,  and  so  on  to  the 
end  I  All  gapn  were  to  be  filled  up.  I  almost  fainted  as  t 
read.  "Now  they're  going  to  take  ever>'one — they  take 
even  men  who  have  been  fathers  of  families  since  1809.     I 


ana  lost!"  "No,  no."  my  master  said  kindly;  don't  be 
afraid,  Henri ;  it  is  known  you  have  a  defect  in  walking, 
poor  boy ;  they  won't  take  you."  But  I  trembled  never- 
theless, for  I  feared  to  lose  my  dear  Marie !  I  was  not  the 
only  youth  who  did  so.  Several  that  year  broke  their 
teeth,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  bite  the  cartridges,  and  so  be 
cxcm()tcd  ;  others  blew  off  their  finger,  so  as  not  to  be  able 
to  hold  a  musket  I 

My  turn  came  at  length  ;  I  drew  a  number  1  My  only 
hope  now  was  my  lameness.  Two  surgeons  stripped  and 
examined  mc.  "The  left  leg's  defective."  observed  one  of 
them,  "a  little  short!"  "Yes,"  said  the  other,  "but  it's 
soiincl.  the  boy's  healthy  enough  1"  The>'  consulted  with 
the  Major,  and  called  out,  "Fit  for  service!  Call  in  the  next!" 
I  put  on  my  clothes  in  horrible  despair.  I  felt  that  I  should 
soon  sec  my  Marie  for  the  last  lime!  The  other  conscripts 
tried  to  brave  it  out;  the  wine  shops  were  full  all  day! 
The  ■'  veterans  "—  terrible  men — mixed  with  the  young  men. 
and  drank  with  them !  It  was  a  5ad  scene,  these  young 
men.  sons  of  honest  and  hard-working  people,  to  be  taught 
such  a  life,  and  to  have  to  leave  all  they  loved  ! 

Then  followed  drills — marches — then  an  order  to  iJic 
front :  Napoleon  did  not  leave  the  new  conscripts  long  in 
their  despair,  he  put  ihem  at  once  to  work  !  A  month  or 
two  after,  we  heard  a  report  that  a  great  battle  was  to  be 
fought,  and  that  the  skirmishes  wc  had  had.  were  only  the 
beginning  '■  At  night,  for  hours  and  hours,  other  regiments 
arrived  with  cannon  and  ammunition  I  After  our  dreadful 
marches,  we  were  loo  tired  even  to  cat — the  young  conscripts 
would  sink  down  by  the  fires  to  sleep  instead,  and  how  it 
rained  '  There  was  bad  news  too  '.  Marshal  Ney  had  been 
beaten.  It  was  a  dreadful  time  ;  for,  in  these  retreats,  the 
young  conscripts  died  off  of  exhaustion,  disease,  and  misery 
of  every  kind.  The  old  soldiers  of  Spain,  the  veterans  of 
former  campaigns,  the  old  weather-beaten  troops,  were  the 
only  ones  fit  for  such  tremendous  fatigues.  In  fact, 
everything  was  against  us,  the  continual  rains,  the  jK-ople 
were  tia'd  of  and  hated  us; — our  Generals,  wearj-  of  being 
always  in  the  mud,  wanted  to  be  made  Marshals,  by 
some  striking  exploit,  and  we  poor  young  men — wc.  the 
sons  of  workmen,  were  made  to  fight  for  them,  against 
fearful  odd.s. 

Every  hour  I  awoke.  I  heard  a  great  noise,  all  through 
the  night,  a  rolling  of  cannon  and  tumbrils,  rising  and 
falling  in  the  silence,  going  in   the  direction   of  Leipsic. 
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Dragoons,  cuini^crs.  hussars,  artilleiy,  waggotu,  on  and 
on,  lifce  a  river  running  without  end. 

The  next  diy  Sergeant  Pinto  said  to  us,  "  You're  in  luclc, 
conscripts — if  any  of  you  come  out  of  it.  he  will  be  able  to 
say  he  has  seen  something  !  While  our  army  is  dealing 
upon  Lcipsic.  tho4e  rascals  of  Prussians  and  Russians  are 
about  to  fall  upon  our  llank.  with  their  whole  army,  to  cut 
us  in  two.  They  have  sent  staff  officers  to  Leipsic  to  tell 
ttic  Emperor!  It  is  not  a  bad  move  on  their  part:  We  ace 
teaching  them  tricks  of  war  every  day !  They  are  nore 
cunning  than  they  were!  Just  look  at  those  blue  lines  on 
the  hills  '.  Each  of  those  lines  is  a  regiment !  There  are 
about  30,  that  makes  60.000  Prussians.  Then  there  are  the 
horse,  of  which  there  seem  many  squadrons.  Thow  masses 
to  the  left,  arc  the  Russian  Imperial  Guard.  I  saw  them  at 
Amtertitz.  where  we  cut  them  up  finely  '  There  mu<it  be 
20.000  there!  In  the  rear,  those  lancers  arc  Cossacks  :  So 
that,  till  the  Emperor  hears  of  the  affair  and  comes  with  the 
nnnon.  we  shall  have  to  hold  as  last  as  nails,  one  to  six,  or 
seven  against  us  !  In  two  hours  wc  shall  have  loo^ooo  of 
their  best  troops  against  us  !  To  tell  the  truth,  it's  1  battle 
in  which  one  can  win  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  I  " 
But  I  was  not  thinking  of  gaining  the  Cross,  like  Sergeant 
Pinto  !  I  was  thinking  of  dear  Marie,  and  my  kind  aunt, 
and  master,  and  friends ;  and  all  the  day.  and  during  that 
night.  I  prayed  to  God  to  preserve  my  life  on  the  morrow, 
and  that  I  might  keep  the  use  of  my  limbs,  which  are 
essential  to  a  poor  youth  who  has  to  earn  hb  bread. 

Then  the  Battle  began  !  For  hours  we  were  in  squares, 
with  their  cannon  halls  passing  through  us — there  was  no 
end  to  it.  Our  cannon  replied,  and  our  offic<:rs  never 
ceased  shouting,  "  Close  the  ranks,  close  the  ranks  there  '.  " 
At  length  a  chai^  took  place  !  Oh  '-  how  wc  fought :  We 
thrust  at  them  as  they  pushed  forwards,  our  cannon  swept 
off  multitudes  with  grape  shot — still  they  came  on  !  Thon 
their  dragoons  advanced  in  order,  before  starting  off  at  the 
chat^e  to  break  our  squares.  Our  square  was  broken  In  ! 
Never,  all  my  life  after,  did  I  forget  that  terrible  time  I — 
the  fierce  hussars,  their  long  moiistjchcs.  their  sweeping 
sabres,  and  how  old  Sergeant  Pinto  kept  crying  out, 
"  Steady,  boys,  steady  !  '*  We  looked  like  butchers  I  As 
I  rc-loadcd,  I  saw  hair  and  blood  all  over  my  bayonet, 
which  showed  me  that,  in  my  fury,  though  only  a  boy,  t 
had  dealt  some  terrible  thru.st5  '.  Why  did  they  want  lo 
take  my  life?     These  Prussians  are  the  yraudc«tL  v:^  \acv\\ 
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Wc  were  obliged  to  give  way  because  of  their  great  num- 
bers, and  what  shouts  they  raised  then !  one  would  have 
thought  they  were  going  to  devour  us  I  They're  a  nasty 
race,  witli  their  wild-beast  look,  furious  eyes,  and  their  wide 
mouths.  At  length  I  fell,  the  blood  was  running  down  my 
chest  like  hot  water.  I  Itad  a  shot  in  the  shoulder,  the 
blood  ran  down  on  my  legs.  My  head  swam,  I  still  heard 
the  firing,  but  as  in  a.  dream.  I  thought.  "It's  all  over 
now ! "  and  the  tears  ran  down  my  chceka  when  I  thought 
of  never  seeing  Marie  again. 

Just  then  a  voice  close  by  said,  "He's  coming!  Napoleon'j 
coming !  I  feci  it !  It  goes  well  I  "  I  opened  my  eyes  ; 
close  to  me,  by  the  door  of  the  garden,  t  saw  an  old 
"veteran''  with  a  long  hooked  nose  over  hts  moustache; 
there  was  a  fierce,  proud  look  about  hJm.  His  head  was 
cut,  and  his  ribs  were  smashed  in  by  a  cannon  ball.  He 
coutd  not  stand,  but  rested  his  hands  on  the  ground  like 
crutches.  His  yellow  eyes  looked  out  at  the  Prussians 
retreating,  with  a  squinting  leer.  Then  he  looked  across 
at  mc,  and  seeing  mc  weeping,  and  how  young-looking  I 
was,  he  said.  "What's  your  wound,  conscript?"  "I  am 
shot  in  the  shoulder,  sergeant!"  "Hoy,"  lie  said  "one 
can  get  over  that,  the  cold  to-night  will  stop  your  bleeding, 
if  s  better  than  the  ribs,  you'll  sec  home  again ! "  Then 
he  ground  his  teeth,  and  at  last  slid  on  to  his  shoulder, 
muttering, — "  Well,  my  business  is  done,  but  I  paid  the 
big  beggar  for  it.  at  any  rate  I "  He  glanced  at  the  hedge 
<^p03itc.  and  there  I  saw  a  huge  Prussian  grenadier, 
stretched  on  his  back,  dead,  with  a  bayonet  sticking  in  his 
body.  "I  wish  he'd  come  though!  continued  the  old 
sergeant.  Just  then  a  terrific  roar  shook  the  barn,  it  was 
Napoleon  coming  up  with  80  cannon,  and  columns  of 
the  "Young  Guard!"  These  80  pieces  made  a  horrible 
turmoil !  In  twenty  minutes  the  troops  before  us  were 
flying  past,  then  horrible  shrieks  arose,  and  a  heavy  rolling 
was  heard,  mingled  with  oaths,  and  the  cracking  of  whips ; 
— it  was  the  artillerymen,  with  six  horses  to  each  gun, 
lashing  witli  all  their  might,  and  the  wheels  ploughed  their 
way  through  the  heaps  of  dead  and  wounded,  as  through 
so  much  straw!  That  was  the  meaning  of  the  shrieks  we 
heard.  One  could  hear  the  bones  crack  under  the  heavy 
cannons. — it  made  my  hair  stand  on  end !  All  at 
once  the  sergeant,  now  pate  as  death,  cried  out,  He's 
coming,  conscript !  He's  behind  the  guns.  There  he  is  I" 
And   leaning  forwards  on  his  knees,  he  shouted,    "Vive 
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and  then  fell  on  his  face,  dead  :    And  1, 


to    look,  saw  columns  of    the    "Young 
at  the  run,  and    Napoleon,  in  his  great 


I 


ipircur 
bending    forward 

Guard"    passinfi , ,  .  ^  _.._ 

overcoat,  lib  hat  prcs.acd  down  on  his  head — a  large  head, 
with  a  pale,  fat  face,  calm  and  cold — his  large,  6nn  chin 
deep  set  between  his  shoulders.  Kvcrj'  poor  creature  still 
alive  cried  "Vive  I'Enipcreur ! "  But  h*;  heard  nothing; 
he  noticed  us  no  more  than  the  rain  !  He  was  looking — 
what  a  look !— with  bent  brows  at  the  Prussian  army 
defiling  to  join  the  Austrians,  to  surround  us  at  Leipsic. 
Just  as  I  saw  him  on  that  day,  his  image  remained  with 
me  all  my  life.  But  our  army,  after  having  fought  three 
battles  in  one  day,  and  being  reduced  to  130.000,  was  to 
be  opposed  to  300.000,  to  say  nothing  of  50^000  cavalry 
and  1,200  cannon. 

For  the  last  month,  our  conscripts,  who  could  march  no 
further,  had  been  sitting  on  the  ground,  calling  upon  their 
mothers  and  fathers  to  help  them !  It  was  heart-rending. 
Hunger,  forced  marches;  the -constant  rains,  and  knowing 
that  they  should  never  sec  their  homes  again — how  could 
mere  boys,  not  one  in  fifty  old  enough  to  have  a  moustache. 
atul  so  emaciated  that  you  could  (so  to  speak)  see  their 
ribs,  support  so  much  misery?  Fortunately,  their  parents 
could  not  Sec  their  children  dying  on  the  highway  ;  if  they 
had,  il  would  have  been  dreadful,  for  they  would  have 
thought  Ihexe  was  no  more  mercy  on  earth  or  in  Heaven  ! 
They  perished  by  thousands  ;  the  terrible  fever — typhus — - 
followed  us  everywhere.  Out  of  a  hundred  who  fell  ill, 
ten  or  a  dozen  at  tlie  most  recovered  ;  we  carried  it  into 
the  towns  and  villages  all  through  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 

I  had  fainted  again,  and  when  I  came  to  myself  it  was 
night;  the  moon  shone  on  the  ruined,  shattered  village, 
the  overturned  cannons,  the  heaps  of  dead.  The  moon 
shone  on  them  ;  they  looked  as  white  as  snow.  Some  had 
their  eyes  open,  and  staring  upwards — it  looked  horrible  ! 
I  moved,  and  caused  my  wound  to  re-oi>cn,  for  I  felt  the 
blood  running  again.  I  shut  my  eyes  and  resigned  myself 
to  die.  1  thought  of  my  childhood — things  that  had 
Itappencd  in  my  childhood — how  my  poor  mother  used  to 
hold  me  in  her  arms  and  sing  me  to  sleep — the  little  room, 
and  our  dog  "  Ponimcr,"  who  used  to  play  with  ine  and 
roll  me  over — my  father  coming  home  in  the  evening  so 
cheerful,  with  his  axe  on  his  shoulder,  taking  me  up  in  his 
great  arms  to  kiss  me.  All  these  things  seemed  to  come 
back  as  in  3  dream. 
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When  I  again  came  to  myself  it  was  day,  and  I  foum 
myself  ill  a  huge  building,  used  by  the  brewers  of  that 
country  to  store  their  tubs  in.  All  round,  on  tiiisses  of 
hay.  were  ranged  wounded  men,  and  in  the  middle,  on  a 
great  kitchen  table,  the  Surgeon-IVIajor  and  his  two  helpers, 
with  their  shirt  sleeves,  rolled  up,  were  cuttinj^'  off  A 
shattered  leg  ;  the  man  was  uttering  cries.  Behind  them 
was  quite  a  heap  of  arms  and  Ic^a  already  taken  olT. 
"  How  many  wounded  ?"  aslccd  sonic  one.  "  Between 
seventeen  and  eighteen  thousand,  'it  is  said."  replied  the 
Surgeon.  As  fast  as  they  had  performed  the  operations, 
the  wounded  were  packed  in  waggons,  in  straw,  which  were 
waiting  outside.  A  few  tlussars  on  horseback  rode  beside 
us;  they  smoked  and  laughed,  talked  about  the  battle,  and 
took  no  notice  of  us.  As  wc  passed  we  saw  poor  people, 
children  and  old  men,  gazing  in  despair  at  their  ruined  vil- 
lage. One  white-haired  old  man,  quite  blind,  was  sitting  at 
the  door  of  his  ruined  dwelling,  holding  a  little  child  between 
bis  knees  ;  he  rocked  his  head  to  and  fro  silently  with  the 
grief  of  age.  How  many  years  of  labour — how  much  self- 
denial  must  it  have  coat  him  to  provide  for  himself  a  quiet 
old  age  ?  And  now  everything  was  destroyed  !  VVc  passed, 
too,  the  great  trenches,  at  which  the  country  people  were  at 
work  in  hot  haste  to  prevent  pestilence — immense  trenches, 
in  whicli  they  threw  Russians,  French,  Prussians,  all  together 
— old  men  and  boys — whom  the  good  God  had  created  to 
love  each  other,  before  the  invention  of  uniforms  and  armies, 
which  divide  them  into  enemies,  for  the  profit  and  glory  of 
those  who  govern  them,  And  thus  our  long  train  of  waggons 
carried  off  the  wounded,  maimed  for  life,  thousands  of  whom 
died  afterwards  in  the  hospitals — (only  mentioned  in  the  bul- 
letins to  understate  their  numbers) — far  from  all  those  who 
loved  them,  while  the  cannons  are  fired,  hymns  of  rejoicing 
are  sung  in  the  churches,  and  God  is  thanked  because  a 
victory  has  been  gained,  and  thousands  of  men  have  been 
killed  I 

The  young  Conscript  recovercd.and  on  Napoleon's  abdica- 
tion and  confinement  at  Elba,  he  returned  home ;  his  master 
gave  him  a  share  in  the  business,  and  he  married  Marie 
happily.  But  a  gentleman  ol  Rotterdam  said  that  he  had 
14  relatives  taken  by  the  Conscriptions  at  this  time,  and 
in  only  omi  sitig/r  insUiiice  did  they  ever  hear  what  became 
of  them  I  And  a  well-known  Courier  on  the  Continent 
used  to  relate  his  being  taken  when  iS  years  old,  together 
with   6,000  other  young    men    from    his    department    in 
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Switzerland— ordered  to  march  through  Poland  to  Russia 
— and  only  500  ever  returned  ! 

A  BOY  SENTINEL. 

Ia  a  work  by  S.  Hcdley,  the  "velitcs,"'  or  youths 
drawn  by  the  Conscription,  arc  thus  described.  It 
aHbrds  a  glimpse  of  Napoleon *s  wonderTul  art  in  securing 
the  devoiion — almost  worship— of  these  gallant  but 
foolish  boys.  It  was  Napoleon's  custom  in  a  campaign  to 
halt  in  the  open  country  to  take  his  meals.  On  these 
occasions  he  always  had  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  "  Velites,"  or 
chasseurs,  in  a  circle  round  him.  at  some  distance,  to  prevent 
anyone  from  approaching.  One  day,  during  a  halt,  as  his 
faithful  Mameluke.  Knustan  (who  always  attended  upon 
Napoleon),  wa.s  preparing  his  coffee,  the  Emperor  observed 
a  boyish- looking  "  velitc  "  posted  near  him.  Struck  with 
hJK  beauty  and  aristocratic  air,  he  called  the  boy  to  him,  and 
abruptly  asked,  "Who  put  you  in  my  Guard?"  (referring 
to  the  "  Young  Guard"  previously  alluded  to).  "Your 
Majtsty,"  replied  the  youth.  "  I  do  not  understand  you," 
said  Napoleon  ;  "  explain  yourself"  "  Sire,  after  the  decree 
of  your  Majesty  that  young  men  of  family  should  serve  in 
your  Guard,  I  was  drawn  by  the  Conscription,"  replied  the 
boy.  "  Thou  art  a  little  fellow,"  said  the  PImpcror,  patting 
him  on  the  cheek.  "  Sire,  I  perform  the  duties  the  same 
as  the  veterans  of  the  regiment."  "  That  is  true."  replied 
Napoleon.  "Have  you  ever  been  under  fire.'"  "Yes, 
Sire,  at  the  passage  of  Bci^."  "  Ah  t  that  was  warm  work  I 
Were  you  not  a  little  afraid  ?  Oh  !  you  blush— 1  have  hit 
tlic  trutl) !"  "  Ws.  Sire,  I  own  it ;  but  then  I  am  young, 
and  il  only  lasted  a  moment."  said  the  boy,  blushing. 
"  Never  mind  ;  many  others  have,  like  thee,  been  afraid,  and 
it  lasted  a  much  longer  time !  "  Then,  after  a  short  .silence, 
the  Emperor  resumed,  "  Thou  art  a  good  youth,  and  shalt 
dine  with  me  ;  will  that  please  thee  .*  "  "  Certainly.  Sire," 
cried  the  handsome  young  *■  vclite,"  while  his  eyes  sparkled 
al  the  honour  shown  him  ;  and.  placing  his  carbine  near 
him,  he  was  soon  seated  opposite  the  Emperor. 

Koustan  waited  upon  htm  with  all  the  deference  he 
would  have  shown  to  a  General  Officer.  Half-starved,  the 
boy  took  the  slice  of  bacon  which  was  handed  to  him  on  a 
silver  plate,  and  began  to  eat  with  the  appetite  his  short 
allowance  and  hard  duties  had  given  him.  As  the  Mame- 
luke turned  the  u-ine  into  a  silver  goblet.  Napoleon  said, 
smiling,  "  Ah !  ah  !  boy — thou  likest  well  to  be.  aerveA  vtv  ^ 
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foblct,  so  that  no  one  can  see  how  much  thou  drinkcst ; 
wager  that  thou  wilt  have  it  refilled  1 "  "'  Certainly.  Sire  ; 
even  to  the  brim,  so  that  1  may  the  better  drink  to  the 
health  of  your  Majesty."  said  the  youth,  smiling.  Xapolcon 
joked  him  incessantly  during  the  repast,  bat  the  young 
"vclitc's"  replies  were  full  of  spirit  and  point.  After  it 
was  over,  Napoleon  asked  him  his  name.  "Guiyot 
Dcshcrbiers.  Sire."  he  replied.  Repeating  the  name  over 
after  him,  the  Emperor  asked  him  if  lie  was  a  relative  of  a 
Councillor  of  that  name  in  Paris,  who  had  recently  died. 
Being  answered  in  the  negative,  he  added.  "Very  well; 
conduct  yourself  propt-rly,  and  remember  that  I  shall  not 
forget  you  !  I  shall  see  to  your  advancement  when  the 
proper  time  comes."  The  young  "vclitc"  made  his  military 
salute,  took  up  his  carbine,  and  was  again  at  his  post 
How  many  a  time — brought  up  with  tcndernea-s.  fair  and 
delicate — would  this  youth  cheerfully  brave  the  fatigue  of 
the  march  and  the  fire  of  the  enemy  by  remembering  this 
conversation  and  this  promise  !  The  promise  was  not 
forgotten.  Napoclcon  never  foi^ot  I  His  confidence  in  the 
Emperor — as  a  man — was  not  misplaced.  Amidst  all  the 
terrible  scenes  through  which  he  passed— the  world  of  care 
that  lay  upon  his  shoulders — plunged  as  he  was  in  the 
vortex  of  European  politics,  and  engaged  with  design.s  vast 
as  a  hemisphere,  tliis  extraordinary  man  never  forgot  the 
young  "vclitc"  who  had  dined  with  him  in  Poland.  Yet 
the  promise  was  never  fulfilled!  Why?  Because,  like 
thousands  more,  in  his  hero  worship,  young  Dcshcrbicrs 
placed  his  hopes— not  upon  God, — but  upon  one,  who,  with 
all  his  wonderful  powers,  was,  after  all  but  a  man.  A 
man?  Say  rather  a  selfish  monster!  For.  wonderful  as 
were  Napoleon's  powers,  how  can  we  sufficiently  execrate 
the  ruthless  ambition  which  spared  nothing — the  best  and 
noblest  things  which  God  has  created — in  order  to  secure 
h\s  oion  aggraiidizi merit  tiwA  glory?  A  ruthless  ambition, 
which  led  him  to  spare  no  pains  to  pamper  and  flatter  the 
boyish  pride  of  such  as  Dcshcrbicrs.  in  order  to  secure  their 
devotion,  and.  even  worship,  to  himself,  though  knowing 
tliat  he  should  consign  thousands  of  them  to  cruel  deaths, 
alone,  unfriended,  and  in  agony,  far  from  their  homes,  and 
friends,  cut  off  in  early  youth — They  whose  capacities  were 
capable  of  noble,  worthy  devotion  to  their  Creator,  instead 
of  bestowing  it  upon  one  tike  him — they,  who  but  for  the 
miserable  bubble  of  so-called  "Glory"  which  consisted  in 
wresting  from  otliera  the  lands  they  had  inherited  from  tlicir 
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fathers,  and  massacring  them  if  they  resisted,  might  have 
lived  a  worthy  and  successful  life,  useful  to  their  fellow  men, 
and  might  have  died  with  children's  faces  round  their  beds  ! 
For,  one  day,  after  his  return  from  Versailles,  Napoleon 
went  one  morning  to  sec  the  young  "  vclitcs."  As  he 
approached  the  :<quadron,  he  requested  the  Commander  to 
oixler  young  Dcshcrbicrs  from  t\\c  ranks.  He  dearly  loved 
a  "Kene,"  and  conducted  it  with  great  heart,  knowing  the 
effect  it  liad  upon  the  troops.  The  officer  replied  that 
he  had  been  pas&ed  into  a  regiment  of  Hussars,  and 
was  now  in  Spain,  where,  for  years,  a  frightful  war  had 
been  carried  on  by  the  French — a  war  almost  of  extermi- 
nation ;  for  the  Spaniards,  rendered  mad  with  hatred  of  the 
French,  and  at  the  atrocities  of  Napoleon's  *•  veterans." 
fought  from  house  to  house,  and  spared  no  Frenchman  who 
fell  into  their  hands. 

"Why  was  he  sent  there?"  asked  Napoleon;  "he  was 
but  a  boy."  "  On  account  of  his  gallant  conduct  at 
Fricdiand,  Sire.  He  slew  two  Russian  Grenadiers  with  his 
own  hand,  in  sight  of  the  whole  squadron  ! "  "  That  makes 
a  difference.- said  Napoleon;  "it  is  all  well  I"  Was  it? 
Alas!  the  young  "velite"  never  returned.  He  wxs  taken 
by  the  Spanish  "Guerillas,"  who  put  him  to  death  with 
the  most  dreadful  tortures.  He  bore  all  with  heroic 
courage,  and  with  his  last  breath,  pronounced  the  names  of 
Napoleon  and  a  fair  cou«n  whom  he  loved  in  Paris.  I'oor 
Dcshcrbicrs!  If  his  hopes  and  ambition  had  been  fi.xed 
with  equal  devotion  on  auotlur  Master,  he  would  not  have 
been  left  to  die  alone.  How  was  it  that  he,  and  thousands 
like  him,  did  not  sec  the  miserable  object  for  which  they 
were  content  to  lay  down  their  lives — this  so-called 
"Glory?" 

How  was  it  they  did  not  perceive  in  these  arts,  which 
Napoleon  made  use  of  to  obtain  their  devotion,  that  it  was 
no  regard  for  t/unt — no  real  love — no  sincere  wish  for  ilieir 
best  interests — (for  through  life  he  habitually  neglected 
their  religion  and  his  own)^which  actuated  him?  He  was 
iooking  to  himself — his  sclf-intcrcst  alone.  He  saw.  at  a 
glance—  for  he  knew  his  countrymen  and  their  weaknesses 
well — in  the  spirit  and  courage  of  this  young  boy — his 
vivacity,  his  boyish  ambition,  foitmd  by  his  mtliiarj  tdu- 
ta^n — a  future  Officer,  who,  devoted  to  his  service,  would 
advance  his  interest  and  power,  and,  Hke  Ncy,  Davoust, 
i^aoncs,  Masscna,  and  others,  would  one  day  carry  his 
victorious  e^lcs  over  the  Continent  of  Euioi^  \ 
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Having  thus  shown  that  the  enemies  we  were  formerly 
taught,  as  Englishmen,  to  hate,  are  not  soldiei's  thirsting  for 
our  blood,  but  poor  young  fellows,  compelled  by  the  cruel  ■ 
conscription  and  the  military'  laws  of  the  country  to  serve  " 
in  the  Army,  sorely  against  their  will,  let  us  sec  what  our 
men  are  when  led  against  them.  Here  is  a  description  of 
the  "glorious"  cavalry  charge  at  Balaklava.  \V\iat  there 
is  to  glory  at  in  a  confessedly  gross  blunder,  which  cost  the 
lives  of  400  fine  young  men  quite  needlessly,  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  I  The  mad  rage  and  excitement  of  troops 
when  in  action,and  the  men's  "blood  is  up."  is  well  described. 
How  delightfully  it  harmonises  with  Clirist'*  taw,  given  for 

r  guidance,  as  Christians,  the  young  reader  must  judge 

r  himself 

"  VVc  were  just  in  motion,"  says  a  young  hussar,  who  was 
in  the  charge  at  Balaklava,  "when  the  trumpet  sounded 
•  Walk  ! '  then  a  pause  ;  '  Trot ! '  another  pause  ;  '  Gallop  i ' 
then  came  the  '  Charge  ! '  and  off  wc  swept  I '  "  ^ 

Every  soldier  of  experience  knew,  as  Tennyson  has  itifl 
that  "some  one  had  blundered,"  that  the  charge  was  absurd  ;  ~ 
but  "theirs  not  to  make  reply  ;  theirs  but  to  do  and  die.* 
Exactly  the  principle  the  First  Napoleon  went  upon  (as  he] 
led  the  Old  Guard  in  their  last  charge  against  our  troops  3 
Watrrloo).  He  led  them  under  cover  of  the  hill,  then 
turned  ;«ide  himself,  and  let  them  pass  on — to  be  mowa 
down  by  our  cannon,  and  to  be  followed  all  that  moonlight 
night,  in  their  terrible  retreat,  by  the  cruel  sabres  of  Blucher's 
cavalry  '■  The  Generals  command  1  it  is  the  poor  soldiers 
who  have  to  be  sacrificed  ! 

"  Down  the  slope  and  into  the  plain  we  went  like  a  hurri- 
cane t  1  had  just  time  to  sec  poor  Captain  Xolan.  who  was 
near  me,  lift  up  his  outstretched  hands  as  he  reeled  in  his 
saddle,  and  the  blood  spouting  out  from  the  rifle-shot  in  his 
brcist-  There  was  no  time  for  more.  M>'  horse  was  tearing 
away  like  mad,  and  I,  standing  up  almost  in  the  stirrups, 
gripping  my  sabre :  I  had  twisted  a  handkerchief  round 
^dic  handle,  to  get  a  firmer  grasp.      How  did  I  feel  ?     Well, 

didn't  feci  cither  fear  or  pity ;  ///;  on/y  theugitt  was  t6 
'reach  the  guns  and  have  our  rrven^/  \Wc  passed  the 
nearest  redoubt  and  crossed  the  VVoronzoff  Road,  going  it 
like  a  Derby  day!  The  next  minute  wc  were  upon  the 
enormous  battery — amongst  the  guns — and,  ai  last,  the 
thirsty  sabres  were  coming  down  upon  the  gunners^  They 
were  in  for  it,  and  no  mistake!  They  were  cut  down  to 
A  man  t    The  first  good  cut  I  got  was  at  a  young  Russian 
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gunner,  who  tried  to  knock  nic  off  my  liorsc  witli  his  sponge 
rammer  He  was  quite  younfj — a  fine-lookinR  fellow,  too,  I 
remember.  I  cut  hts  hand  clean  ofiT  at  one  blow.  He  fell 
between  the  guns,  glaring  at  me  ;  niiicli  I  c^ired  for  that  I 
It  was  my  duty,  you  know.  A  hussar  next  made  a  desperate 
chop  at  my  head,  which  I  parried,  and,  with  cut  number  two, 
gave  him  a  slash  across  the  neck  and  throat,  as  almost 
suiengif  me  to  look  til !  A  Polish  lancer  next  had  a  chaise 
at  me ;  the  butt  of  his  lance  was  firmly  set  against  his  thigh, 
and  he  was  giving  it  that  particular  quiver  (in  order  to 
frighten  the  enemy's  horse  with  ihc  streamer  at  the  end), 
which  showed  me,  as  he  came  up  full  charge,  that  he  was 
used  to  it.  I  was  nut,  however.  A  iia^ty  thing  is  a  lance  I 
I  stooped  in  the  saddle  as  he  came  up,  lifted  his  lance — 
cleverly,  too — with  the  back  of  my  sabre,  and  let  him  have 
the  point  about  the  stomach.  The  mere  force  of  our  horses 
sent  my  sword  so  through  hts  bo<ly,  that  I  had,  as  he  sick- 
ened and  fell,  to  wrench  it  out  by  force  I  " 

In  this  "glorious"  charge — confessedly  an  entire  blunder 
(some  order  misunderstood  by  the  officer  in  command) — we 
lost,  in  fifteen  minutes,  400  fine  men  in  the  prime  of  life. 
The  soldier  who  gives  this  account  had  liis  sword  arm 
shattered  by  a  shell. 

Some  years  after  the  Crimean  War,  the  Tittus  confessed 
that  the  Russian  War  had  proved  an  entire  mistake,  and 
had  led  to  no  permanent  result  of  any  kind. 

The  capital  puni.'ihment  of  a  brutal  murderer  is  looked 
upon  with  horror  by  many  ;  what  a  fuss  is  made  about  it  1 
Oergynu^n  attend  to  him.  &c ;  while  the  sacri6cc  of 
ihottsands  of  the  noblest  and  best  of  our  race  by  an  entirety 
useless  War,  which  led  to  nothing  permanent,  is  taken 
with  a  calmness  perfectly  marvellous!  Here  arc  fine 
young  men,  of  various  countries,  set  against  each  other,  to 
destroy  as  many  lives  as  they  can — not  through  any  parti- 
cular animosity  or  personal  object,  but  merely  because  they 
are  told  to  do  it  t 

Who  does  not  perceive  what  Is  the  natural  spirit  and  in- 
tention of  the  savage  monster,  War  .'  Even  clemency  and 
mercy  appear  to  be  inconsistent  with  it,  and  to  be  ill-judged. 
Vou  must  either  kill,  or  be  killed  !  A  conscript,  such  as  wc 
have  described,  was  wounded  in  the  arm.  The  English 
hussars  came  sweeping  past  at  a  furious  gallop.  One  of 
them  aims  a  blow  like  lightning  at  him  !  At  this  instant 
he  catches  the  poor  boy's  imploring  look,  and  his  arm 
hanging  useless — and  his  sabre  drc^!  There  is  h\A\.vnvc:S.o\ 
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a  look  of  gratitude  on  the  one  side,  and  a  ktndly  nod  on  the 
other,  and  they  pass.  The  next  minute  the  brave  hussar 
was  shot  dead  by  a  Frenchman's  musket !  How  honest  was 
the  prayer  of  the  old  leader,  who,  though  fijihting,  as  he 
thought,  for  the  sake  of  religion,  felt  the  horrors  of  the  ap- 
proaching scene.  "  Lord!  Thou  knowcst  how  busy  we  must 
be  this  day!  If  we  forget  Thee,  do  not  Thou  forget  us! 
March  on.  boys!" 

Those  days  when  Christianity  took  up  the  sword  are 
happily  past.  What  scenes  has  the  monster,  War,  wit- 
nessed ?  It  has  5lled  the  world  with  curses,  and  blood, 
and  imprecations  for  thousands  of  years !  Read  what 
arc  termed  "  glorious  victories  "  in  hislorj' — the  Siege  of 
Tyre,  of  Jerusalem,  of  Samaria.  &c. ;  and.  in  our  times,  of  I 
the  siege  of  Londonderry.  Saragossa,  Ciudad  Rodrigo.j 
Seringapatam,  and   Badajoz. 


iJL": 


Our  Duke  of  Wellington — alw.iys  very  cireful  of  the 
lives  of  our  soldiers — actually  wept,  it  said,  at  the  frightful 
carnage  in  the  breach  and  ditch  at  Badajoz.  Our  soldiers, 
on  mounting  the  breach,  fell  upon  slanting  planks.  In 
which  sword  blades  were  fixed  !  Once  taken,  "  three  diys 
pillage"  followed.  So  many  of  our  officers  ha«l  fallen. 
It  was  impossible  to  quell  tlie  excesses  of  the  m.iddened 
soldiers.  How  many  thousands  of  our  countrymen  have 
left  their  bones  scattered  on  the  battle-fields  of  Europe ! 
When  victory  was  won,  mark  the  brutal  intcmperaoce. 
the  savage  lust,  the  cruelty,  the  murder,  which  so  often 
/bllowcd  carrying  a  town  by  assault.     Bishops — well  paid 
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for  doing  50— may  "consecrate"  the  flag  and  preach  the 
sermons ;  each  side  may,  as  usual,  pray  for  success  to  their 
arms,  ana  "glorj*"  in  a  victory  which  destroys  thousands 
of  their  enemies,  but  let  otiiers  do  as  they  will,  act  and 
think  /or  yourself.  Read  (iod's  Holy  Word  for  yourself. 
He  has  yiven  you  faculties  to  do  so.  What  can  God  think 
of  such  scenes?  In  a  moment  of  sudden  peril,  our  Lord 
speaks  ivith  no  uncert.iinty  when  asked  if  they  should  use 
the  sword.  "TTien  Jesus  said  unto  him,  put  up  thy  sword 
into  its  place.  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  else 
would  My  servants  fight.  They  that  take  the  sword  shall 
perish  by  the  sword."     Mait.  xxvi..  52, 

And  Peter,  impetuous  and  faithful  as  he  was — who  once 
drew  the  sword  to  defend  his  Master — soon  learnt  that 
God  calls  a  Christian  to  a  different  kind  of  resistance — a 
far  nobler  warfare — for  he  .says  ;  "  For  even  hereunto  arc 
ye  called,  because  Christ  also  suffered  for  us,  leaving  us  an 
example  that  yc  should  follow  in  His  steps.  Who,  when 
He  wxs  reviled,  reviled  not  again ;  when  He  suffered, 
He  threatened  not,  but  committed  Himself  to  Him  that 
judgeth  righteously."    1  Peter,  ii.  23. 


■  Thou  ilialt  noiklll!" 
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SUMMARY  OF  LTVES  LOST  W  WAR  IN  17  YEARS  <i853-70). 


Killcl 
DM  of 
Cnmein  War,  1854-5   .,. 
Iislian  War  (1S59) 
Ww-SchlciwIv.Hobicb 
Amcriwa  Civil  War  (NnrtW 

..  ..      .,    {Soulh)       

War  (tfC66)—  Aii^tna  atkI  Pniuin 

MfKican     Eiqieditioit      Cochm     China,  I 

Morocco,    Paragtay,    &c.    ...  1 

War  (1870)— Krciidi,  iSQ.ooci    ,,,  I 

„         ,,  (Jennan,  44iOOO    ...  | 


ir  lUtdc,  or  ^.  Ei^tl 

\Vouiii!»,  &c.  My»— 

45.a»  sa.oco 

J.SOO  J.00Q 

335.000  30).oao| 

300,000  500,1 

45,000  Ai>,ooo 

65,otx) 

■  83,000  215.000 


Total  men,  in  prime  of  lif<,  clc^iioycd  by  Wax  1 

In  i6y«Brs.  in  lh«  mott  "dviliitcif "  anil  r     t, 761491 
"Chrijtlian  "  pcrioil  th?  Wnrld  hM  y«t  »ceii  J 

Imojlinc  cvciy  mnn,  iroman,  mid  ctiiUl  flaking  the  CcnnuoriStil)  in  the 

fallowinfi  ibi  towntkillec!— not  a  livinjg  ci'«atiii«  left  ii)  them — tili'l  you  have  an 

illutlmtion  of  the  immense  suriliec  otnuman  life  invoi\-ed  in  tb«sc  fi^iM. 

Manchpstw     ...  .,.  ...  575.*3t' 

Ii»tiponI         ...  ...  ...  443.938 

llinniitghain    ...  ...  ...  ..,  334.418 

Lec^  ...  ...  ...  ...  307.165 

Brifeiul  ..  ...  ...  ...  ■54<o93 

Oxfotti  ...  ...  ...  ...  37.5^ 


1,743.510 


A  number  excMilrng  the  whole  pofiutaiion  of  iheie  nix  lownst— of  mot  is 
Ihc  piiine  of  life  and  vieiKii— liave  thus  been  deilrtiyeil  in  17  yeara  ! 
COST    OF    RKCKNT    WARS. 


Crimean  War 

Italian  War  (i8;o)  ... 

Amcn(ji.n  Civil  War  (North] 

„  ,.       ,.     (South)  

War — Sehlevwig.  itoluctn 
War  (i8l>6)  AiLMiiiL  anil  Pruixia 
Mculco.  Ac.  Exi>wliii(in*(»j-onIy)     ... 
Wai— OcrmaiM  (Fjipen-ia  tYp«!d  \iy  Tnit<;mnil7l 
rrendi— Indcmnitr  paM  Germaiu  .. 

„  Their  own  expenses 


;^34O,aoo.txi0., 

te,ooo,c 

94(^000,0 

460.000,000 

7.000,000 

M.ooo,oco 

40,0001000 

300,000,000 
150,000,000 


;Cj,  163.000,000 


In  oanietincncc  of  thiB  last,  utterly  uidsat.  unollwl  (or,  and  vlikcrl  wsr — 
4he  reuili  of  French  vanity  ai»I  lore  of  "|{loiy" — ibe  Kmicti  Naiiui.  in  tix 
^.w;Mj  fi-«m  their  crlc*  "iUeilin!"  liad  turrciulord  Parit,  lia<l  ti«i  the 
■bovc  jfjiiOiOOo.ooo  and  iwti  tif  ibc  mini  pnwperoui  Provincca  (pmlucinc 
aWtt  'inv-twcnlictli  of  the  CDtiic  revenue  of  France,  and  l|  million  uib>cctj)  i 
jnierc-t  or  dvbt  for  ihc  pa.it  lit'ej'ear*,  100  millioni  1  and  yearly  tlebl  of  4O 
milliorii,  10  )ie  [lald  for  ever,  out  of  the  taming  of  the  trultwlrial  pttrlion  of 
the  uupulntiun  : 

The  ibovc    ;f  1,263,000.000    would  give  .^63  lo  cwtf  liting  pcnoc  in 

En);).inil,  Sc'ii]nnc!.  ivni)  Irclaiid— man,  woman,  ami  child,     li  would  put  a 

lailway  cniircly  rtiund  the  Globe— 23,000  miles — ai  ^So^ooo  iiet  mite  1     It 

irvulil  have  c«abJij|joi  a, 000  flospitaii  in  various  parts  of  llie  Woildt  at 

jC'Oo,ooo  each  ;  or  382,000  StnooU,  ftl  £,*ifi^  each ; 
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Ttio  nrmuAl  "Pean"  Builecti  of  Europe,  to  autaia  ths  immcoN  modeca 
aniUM  ami  luival  |>icpar»l<<it>i<,  now  leach — 

^K  Lou  of  Laboui  tij'  wiihilnwitl  o(  tbe  men  I 

^^V  Annual  Inteicsi  im  Capitol  tnvcsied  in  Ship^  t 

^H  Cannoii,  »nil  Miliucy  Ktiabliilimcno       t 


133,1  M,89» 
30.440.000 

^281.007,557 


L>obt  (i870)9l«D'l*ai  /,ioo,(At,^n. 


for  Ww  :— 

1801  (o  iSio 
18)  I  —  iSao 
iSit  —  1830 
1831  —  1840 


Oiir  Ert);tihli   N'slionftl 
Durinj:  the  liit  70  j^nra— Jutitig  the 


ne  ti 
)t>lel 


To   be   riniil    CTtfy  yell   l»y  the  inJuttrinl   ]H»|ntl»lion. 

ii»7o)  .;','".. 

^K  tUelim«  of  taaay  ilring  nicii— th«  Btilikh  pvofte  Iture  puid  the  folloving  min« 
^B  for  W 

L 


1S41  —  iSw 
iSci  —  1S60 
iSoi  —  1870 


the 


/3SM  $6,800 

400,640,786 

'4a,3*X.790 
i;9.ioj.7»S 

367. 301 .83s 

j£i.774.7aM39 


No  wonder  our  indii&irial  ckacs  have  had  to  vrorii  prcltj  hanl  tbe  |nst 
50  yeiK  to  piif  ihr^  rnonui>u>>  wimi  !  Add  to  iku  (lie  inl*tevl  ot  the 
War  debt  (enrnmnnly  e%\\«A  Iho  Naiion*1  Debt)  for  the  same  70  yean 
^i.9S<^3'o.oo6.  giung  ihe  total  00a  10  out  Nation  of  War  in  70  year&— 
ooe  Hfciime— of  ^3.7is.o«.345  ! ! 

It  lako  a  wrek  (rapia  cauniing)  to  count  vne  million  alouJ.  counlinE 
twelve  biTura  a  rlay.  It  wontd  take  n  imn  75  yean,  ccaselosljr  counting,  to 
coast  ibb  DBQibcT  of  pounds ! 

The  coEl  of  Woi  tn  nur  day  (1S90}  should  il  conte, — will  b«  frigbtful  I 
Sewnij  yeare  afio,  the  heaviiMt  c*ni"in  oo»t  ^150,  «i"l  tach  *hol  about  30/-. 
Now,  oar  la^st  minon  cosl^  ^17,000,  tome  say,  /ao  000.  and  nch  «hot, 
£l*fX    HajOT-General  Maillami  pan  it  at/'ao.oocuil^aoopn  round  lired  t 


^^ 


^?^r 


"n 


wK  TbCK  Inmeme  Cannon  can  only  be  /irtil  a  <«natii  num^r  ol  times,—  lk«ir 
/Aw  are  •>«!«.  Ilenoe  jva  mnsl  eslimate  ilieir  co«t,  liy  the  rounds  that  can 
be  fired  irJvTt  ibcy  bcBOme  tuelea  ! 
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^M           An  kctually  fired  prtijiMile  rrom 

ft   110  Ion 

Oun   idiDifn 

in    ihe  Naval  ^| 

^M        ExhibiitMi) 

1891,  in.\8cd 

1,— in  »u«;ewoii,  — iliroiicli  a  lo-inch  s 

leet  M>li(l  plate,  ^| 

^H        thcB  on  S-lncb  iron  plole 

.«/«*(!). 

of  oak,  S  feel  of  £Tanil 

e   (!),    II    fwtM 

^H        of  ioii][H  coacroie,  and 

filially  burini    ittdf   t 

feet    into   ■ 

mau  of  Brick  ^^ 

■            A  »  Min 

or  VVir"  in  Nelson's  lime  cost  filioui  £\.oX>. 

The  74   Iron-    ^ 

^1        cIacIs  >i   ^pttlie-Ail,    August,    1S89,   1 

:(wi  about    /'a  1,000,000. 

TakiDff  oar 

^H        cxptiiiliiuti; 

'.  Uiis  vctr  (1S90)  ai  ^iS,ooo,ooo  MilUary.  jt13.ooo.ooo    Navy, 

^H        and  Wcek-JAfi  alike  '. 

out  /vr  kaitt-~<exutt<sily 

■ — riajf  ami   1 

Liiiiht— Sunuajf* 

And  this  while  EnKlaad 

i>  at  I'cacc. 

and  thinci  are    J 

^m        OR  a  "P«a«e  footing:' 

't 

m 

^M            WhAI  then  mil  (he  nexl  cenerfll  Europntn  Wai 

'  b«  ?    And  whit  e»m<avablf  V| 

^K         IniiTing  eood  cmn  nich  ■ 
^M         ot  the  Eanh. 

I  War  confer 

upon  any  of  (he  Nationx  1 

\aw  on  Ihe  face 

^M            11  B  (Mige  or  (he  pceseni  bonk   wtu  covctdl  with  dois,  (he 

site  of  3  ninS   ^k 

^1        hcnd,  i(  would  («ke  Iwro 

lKiok«  or  300  [t-AEcs  of  piiu'  heads  (each  dot  tcprc-   ^| 

^1        Kn(iii|;  ft  nan)  lo  giv« 

ihc  nuinlwr 

killol  in  War  from  1853 

to  iS^aiouQ  1  M 

^1         It  nvciuld  AMcl  3,7«5  books,  ufjoo  pa 

«es,  covcTi^i 

with  btmilar 

(lot*  (eadi  dot  ^1 

^H         ToprMontbng  *  ttrtennga', 

1  lo  give  (Bb  Mim  EngliDc 

1  ha*  paid  for  War  ific  Ian  ^ 

^M         70  jmral 

H 

H 

1.340  men- 

(•ctiml  niun(«)i— alite  in 

1871,  when  the  followiiiic  ^ 

^1        litt  wu  pncparcd. 

^H             A  Rrgiinent  of  1,340 

■nen.      Euht 

liinet  (he  (olloMiite  [.iht  hsvc  liccn  iilitd       II 

^M       in  ■  SingU 

Battle,  on  *•/  Side  altntl 

■ 

^1        Ablicilt 

Auttii) 

Beard 

Blakcway 

Brown 

Cardca           H 

■        Abcil 

Badihoiute 

Beddtnelon 
Bedford 

llkkciray 

Brown 

Corey              ■ 

^H         Adam 

Bi|put 

Bland 

Brovni 

Carcf            ■ 

^H         Adam* 

Bainbridgc 

Beet 

IlUnd 

Browne 

Carry              ■ 

^H        Adaint 

Baker 

Bell 

BIylh 

Brovrne 

Can                ■ 

^B        Addison     ' 

Baker 

Bell 

Bone 

Browne 

Carr                ■ 

^m        Ailkcn 

BntcoRibe 

Bell 

BiiTthwlck 

Browne 

Carrtek           ^| 

Bjlkittiuc 

Ucllain 

UuKOvitJ 

Browne 

Carter             H 

^B       Akrord 

n&lme 

Benciafi 

Boiirkc 

Browne 

Carter             ■ 

^H        Alexuider 

Banlmry 

Bennet 

Bovct 

Brunt  on 

Cawdlo          ■ 

^H        Alexand«f 

Itknkiit 

Ucrmcit 

Bowditch 

BuckEcr 

Catluait         ■ 

■        Allcord 

Unnning 

llcnnctt 

Bnwcr 

Buckley 

Callinc           ■ 

H        Alien 

Birbcr 

Bcnneit 

Bowes 

Bull 

C«v«ll             ■ 

■        Allen 

Barli^r 

Bennet  ( 

Bowyer 

Bull 

Cawibom       ^| 

■        Alien 

BAriicr 

Bennett 

Bowycr 

Bulge 

Cocenove        ^| 

^H        A)  lender 

Biitbcr 

Bcupotnih 

Boyle 

Buige 

Caxcnoire        ^| 

■        AUender 

BiTlier 

Beiiporaih 

TJoylc 

Dnmand 

Chalmer         ^| 

H        AMLti^ 

B»rbi:r 

Bent  bum 

Braclii 

Bumand 

Chalsicn        ^| 

■        AUsop 

Barbtr 

Uentiey 

Itradock 

liuniett 

Chnulxn       ^| 

^H        Anderson 

Bnrcliy 

Bern  on 

Urasgiolti 

Bumeil 

Chamberi        ^| 

^1        Andrnon 

Biiin); 

Bciiyon 

Bnin 

Burnett 

Chancellor      ■ 

^H       Aiidcrvun 

Baricer 

Bcrgei 

Bmiihu'ailc 

Btiitiall 

Chaplin          ^1 

^H         AndcrMin 

Barker 

Be  Mil 

Bmilhwoite 

Bnil 

Onpinan        ^| 

^H        AndrcM- 

BamarJ 

Bidden 

Br.imblc 

Bunon 

s:r  J 

^H        Andicw 

Bariicb 

Bidden 

Brandt 

Buicbcr 

^H        Andrevr* 

Baincll 

UiedcTTU>ar 

1   Brenincr 

Rutin 

ChMla  ^^H 

^H        Andirn-A 

Barry 

Rigs 

hiUell 

Bretitner 

Caflm 

Ch«rrin£t  3^^^^ 

^H         Anning 

Baiiy 
Baitfeei 

Br«(nenan 

Caldeoou 

ChMhir« 

^H        Aiisied 

Biik1:im 

Brett 

Cameron 

Child           ^ 

^M        Analed 

Banun 

Biiv^luiD 

Btcvin 

Oiicellor 

Chiitendeii     ■ 

^H        Arbmhnol 

Bart  ram 

Tlinner 

Btiu 

Canecllor 

CItrtUie           V 

^H       Arnold 

Battram 

Binnic 

Broadhunt 

Ckpd 

Chrisl'nfaerM 

^H       Afbton 

Baletnan 

Bird 

Bt«ok«* 

Cnpel 

ChurehiU 

^H       AsMr 

Bavdeii 

BUhop 

Brooka 

Capel 

CburdiUI 

^H      Aiton 

Bawirer 

Bishop 

Brovn 

Capel 

ClageU 

^H     jtston 

Bescfa 

Bishop 

Biowit 

Gcpper 

Cbpham        ^Jj 

■ 
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"B 

^^^^^ 

Crew« 

Dnke 

Ftercber 

Gotnu) 

^^^H 

^^^^^^^H 

1  Crick  mer 

Draper 

Flimit 

Unham 

^^^^H 

^^^B^^^^^ 

Crockett 

Dreyfus 

FlncLtun 

Gniii 

HarrU            ^^^^| 

Chifc 

Crnl^on 

Dunun 

Follii 

Grant 

J^^H 

Cbcfc 

Ciwlef 

DuDC&n 

Fout 

Gnuil 

HarrU             '^^^M 

ciuk 

Croeky 

Dun» 

Footc 

Graves 

Hairtt                        V 

duk 

CroM 

Dtinn 

Foilie* 

Gray 

1  [arriunt                   ^H 

Clark 

Cmtthwsjie  Dunni 

Fowler 

Gray 

HarriKiiv                 ^M 

Claik 

Crowky 

Durani 

Fat 

Gray 

Hurrison                 ^M 

Cluk 

Croiier 

Uuraiil 

For 

Gray 

HariiKin                 ^M 

Claik 

Cucrioii 

Duilir 

Francis 

Gray 

Haiimann               ^M 

Clttkc 

CulIcQ 

Dm  ton 

Fiancklyii 

Gray 

Hattridge                ^H 

CUrke 

Cum  mm  K 

Dm  ton 

Franks 

Grealorex 

H»tTT7                   ^H 

1     CIttkc 

C'uT««n 

Otitiuxi 

Fiank-t 

(ireive* 

HiviYey                   ^H 

^ftClavtoii 

Cuihhen 

Dyer 

Fmscr 

Green 

HaiT<^                   ^M 

■Ckyton 

Cuvdje 

D>>er 

FrOBcr 

(!recn 

HaikhUfU               ^M 

^■Cfenicm 

C'/ncnikow 

fl»iot\ 

Freeman 

Green 

Hnlchetl                 ■ 

■  clement 

l>jik 

EiIeiiboKj'gh  French 

Green 

Kaarn                     ^H 

^CklMM 

l>«lleT 

E<lwnnU 

Frisby 

Greenfield 

^^^^t 

Owtet 

UaUey 

Etlwanli 

FrUljy 

Grcenhorne 

llnyn             ^^^^H 

Cobb 

n*li.>n 

E<lunlRl* 

FtilH 

Grccn>io»£h  tiaynec          ^^^^ 

Corke 

nation 

lCd«nnli 

Froom 

Green  well 

Haiait)           ^^H 

Cohen 

Dniion 

Eilwnrtb 

FrooBi 

Green  u-uod 

Heap             ^^^H 

Cohen 

Dutkil 

Kilwardx 

Fro« 

GHevdon 

Heath              ^^H 

Cohen 

Davtdson 

F.[Tif 

Fukher 

Griffin 

Heddcnrick           ■ 

Cohen 

Ellis 

Furtonger 

GrigMon 

Hclpa            ^^H 

Cohen 

DavU 

Ellis 

Galloway 

Ur»om 

Keni;           ^^^^| 

Cokbeuer 

DavU 

FJIi. 

(■ante 

Gucdelln 

Henry           ^^^^1 

Cofe 

DavK 

EUis 

Carrtnw 

Gitillemard 

Henry                    ^M 

Coin 

Dxvu 

Klwyn 

Gardner 

Guy 

Herapalh               ^M 

Coin 

Davb 

Emanuel 

Ganad 

lladeii 

tiethen                  H 

Coks 

Davtk 

Einky 

Garrell 

Hadland 

Herri  ng                  ^M 

Coks 

Da«b 

Kvromhc 

Gench 

tladow 

Ileru                     ^M 

CoDjrcr 

Davb 

Bvans 

Geerc 

Haet 

Hcnog                   ■ 

Colmuk 

Davrton 

Evcri'lglum  Gdiicr 

Mom 

He»cltine               ^H 

CotidUMe 

Uaw 

Ewing^ 

Geilaily 

|[fl£zard 
Haigh 

He<ivltine               ^M 

HMk 

I)awM 

F-ykp 

Gibbc* 

Heti               ^^B 

Cooke 

Debenhom 

Eyton 

Gihbon 

Hale 

Hewcti            ^^^1 

Coombi 

DeOtMro 

Kyiua 

Gltibont 

Hale 

^^^1 

CoofWf 

D'EichihBl 

F«ir« 

Gibba 

Hak 

Hcvrtley         ^^M 

Cooper 

Ue  k  Mtic 

pRilh 

Gilca 

Hak 

Hicheii*                    ^1 

Cooper 

t*eln»ar 

FamftR 

Go«d 

Hall 

HichEnt                    ^M 

Cooper 

De  (^uettevi  Fi.olconet 

GoiMatd 

Hail 

Hickman                ^M 

Cwe 

D«rhain 

K»«ceit 

tibddard 

Hall 

H  tcltaia           ^^^^1 

urn           ^^H 

Cofk 

Delmar 

Felgaie 

Gotldard 

Hall 

TonKll 

Uclteibicfa 

Fmn 

Go<le{n>i 

Hall 

Hill         ^^H 

Coniwd! 

DcHchan 

FcrgOMia 

Godfrey 
GodKll 

Hollnin 

^^M 

Cofonia 

I>eirin 

Feme 

Halb 

^^H 

Come 

Devot 

Ferry 

Goebe 

1  Until  ton 

Hdl            ^^H 

Coirie 

Deiocir 

G'Mxng 

HamnioDd 

^^H 

Cofthoni 

Dickinton 

Fkia 

Goldine 

Hancock 

^^H 

CoRMut 

Dinnall 

Field 

Gi>lilaclii»ldl  Kaiicock 

^^^^1 

COMM 

Duinall 

FkUliny 

GoMuuid 

Monkey 

Hnjr                 ^^H 

CoRofn 

t>ol>Tec 

Fie^ilini; 

Goldimid 

Hartly 

Hoitre             ^^^^B 

Coum 

Dudd 

Fiegis 
Filler 

Goodban 

Hat<tv 

IlmiittoQ                ^M 

^_Co«la 

l>m\giaa 

Goodhan 

Horker 

Hodgton                ^M 

^^■CraUy 

DodKM 

FinUv 

G<Kinisii 

llarker 

HodgtOM                ^M 

^^Kraemft 

Douglu 

r..ih' 

Gflnltin 

llatker 

^^BCiaflcr 

Dowan 

Finh 

Cflflon 

Homian 

^B&aven 

Oovulne 

Flatk 

COH 

Human 

WtA&ciw:^           ^U 

^^Cresiwcll 

Diukc 

f'Jetcker 

GoTetL 

Harm 

HoN&un^n^        ^M 

b 

a 

■ 

S  ^^^ 

^H 

J 
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^ 

H        Halknd 

'ohiuini 

Lev  ill 

^t•nIl 

Morri.i 

PartrjiIge^^^B 

^H        RoUeboDi: 

'nhllMIlI 

Levy 

Manthall 

MDnitncr 

Puxeui            H 

^V        Holme* 

one* 

Lewis 

Ma^nliall 

Mortimet 

I'ater              ■ 

^H           Ilolniei 

onct 

Lindo 

Mutohal] 

Mortimer 

I'alry                H 

H          H°'l 

onw 

Lintio 

MarEcn 

Mortimer 

Fairy              ■ 

^1        Honychurch 
■        Hope 

opMin 

Lindow 

Martin 

Mortlcman 

Pnitcrwin       ^B 

weph 

IjiiHsity 

Mxnindal* 

Mowr 

Pawie             ■ 

^B         Ilapc 

ourdan 

Litilejohn 

MHSon 

Maul 

rajnc           ^B 

^1         Hope 

ourtlan 

Ljvciu 

Maaon 

Muul 

■ 

^H          Horner 

«'Ik* 

IJoyil 

Massey 

Mt^un«y 

Payne              ^B 

H            Huril 

uli.iti 

IJoyd 

M  0  tlieion 

Mounttey 

Pcnke               ■ 

^^               HOWCK 

Keeling 

Lloyd 

Maihew 

MoKon 

PewTO     ^^M 

^B        Houden 

Cecil 

Lloyd 

Malum 

Moxou 

Pearce    ^^^H 

^H        Horer 

vclham 

Lloyd 

Mitlhewh 

M nil  bend 

Peat       ^^H 

^B        Hii£^iui 

vcniMc 

LInvd 

Mattlicy 

Mullen* 

Peavcy    ^^^B 

^1         Hujvinji 

(emp 

LloVd 

Maud 

MiilliniL 

Pcvvor           _^B 

temper 

Lroew 

MauiJc 

Muddy 

Pelly       ^^H 

^1         KugKct 

Ccnli4tw 

Lohmnnn 

Mnyer 

Murton 

Pembtt  i^^^H 

^1         Kuj^hei 

Ccrwin 

Long 

Mayor 

Murton 

Pember  ^^^1 

^B         Hii)^!ict 

Key 

villmrn 

Longdcn 

Mckenna 

Murton 

Pcmberion     ^B 

^H         llttghct 

Loitcden 
LonJ 

Nathan 

Penntni^on     ^| 

■         Hulhcn 

Kiltiy 

MtKcmia 

Nealc 

Pc)i[>ercnme  ^| 

^M        Hum 

<ilhy 

IiOU^h 

Meadows 

Neck 

Percii-al            ^| 

^p      Hunt 

<im[4oi) 

Lowe 

Medley 

Neillicrc«lt 

Percy                ^| 

^H         Huiiier 

vitig 

Lowndvi 

Mtdwin 

Ndl  . 

Perry                ■ 

^^         HuQlur 

■Cinj; 

Lucac 

MellM 

N<*l)itt 

Peny              ■ 

^1        Hiuon 

ClRg 

Luou 

Mello 

Neibitt 

Petre              ■ 

^H        Hatchiiuton 

One 

LuGock 

Mertidew 

Ncwbery 

Pell               ■ 

^B          Hult:liin.ii>ri 

Kilincar 

'■"ee 

Mengens 

Ncwmnn 

Pharc             ■ 

■          I bach 

<i(kmaii 

Luntbilcn 

Meyer 

Ncwion 

Pti>lil>             ■ 

■         Idle 

Ciichiii 

Lntiiiig 

Meyer 

Newton 

PhilUpa          ■ 

■          InchiNLLl 

Cilcliinj- 

LLinittt; 

Micville 

Ne«lon 

Philli»         ■ 

^B        InglK 

Cnnpp 

Lymberf 

MiArille 

Nitholtu 

Phillip*          ■ 

^H        Inmnn 

(iiiKfil 

Lyoii 

Milbnnk 

Nicholl 

PhdliM          ■ 

^B        lonidu 

viiii:li( 

McAimlly 

Mildred 

Nieiiiaiiii 

Philllin           ■ 

^B        lonidn 

viii|:lit 

M  scCauuhcy  M  il  let 

Noad 

Phillips           ■ 

^B         Itonniiinger 

Cnight 

M»«reEDr 
Mackee 

Miller 

Noble 

Pickering        ^| 

^B          IruumMigcr 

Cnowle* 

M  illington 

Noble 

Pickering       ^| 

^B         Irving 

(ynuKin 

Mackcniie 

Milne 

Noel 

pMlgeon          ^1 

^B         Irt'in^ 

^lioiichci'i 

Mackie 

Mil<M- 

Not  bury 

PierraH          ■ 

^B         lackmnn 

'AngTey 

Mncliiiiiniih 

Miskin 

Nnrhury 

Pun                ■ 

^B          icdIm 

Mncnicoll 

Mocaita 

North 

PiDchin          ^1 

^H          ■comb 

^urenoe 

Mackieth 

Moealla 

Nonbcoti 

Pink               ■ 

^B         ac-Mnb 

^uHc 

MeNair 

Mocalu 

Norben 

Pilinau          H 

^B          acomb 

AVer* 

McNiel 

Muff'alt 

Noil 

PUIcy            ■ 

^B         *eks 

jiviii^an 

MacKnty 

Mollcti 

Noyc» 

PUley            ■ 

■        1*^^- 

-nv-foid 

Mahony 

Monk 

Nutie* 

Plater             ■ 

^H           nckion 

i^wfrjrd 

Maidlnw 

Moiilvfion; 

Nutter 

Poole             ■ 

^M          acluoii 

-awftirrt 

Mniiland 

hlonigomcricNtiller 

Poole             ■ 

^B         antes 

[jiwKin 

Mnjftlift 

Mon  1  i>onierieOakl  ey 

Porter            ^| 

^B          Bines 

Layion 

MaW 

Moon 

Ogden 

Porter            ^| 

^B          »nc9 

Layion 

Maiiiiib 

Moore 

Oppcnlieiir 
ORjan 

Poiton          ■ 

^B          ame> 

[,n 

Malcolm 

Mcore 

■ 

■          efferv 

^H       «Ti«fi 

Leary 
Lettfk 

Malim 

Moore 

O'^vtn 

Poti«t  ^^^^B 

Malm 

Moore 

Overbury 

Powell  J^^H 

^B         euoe 

Leclticr 

Moil 

Hoore 

Otvibury 

Pomll  ^^H 

^B          cwtftbuiy 

Lecte 

&lan 

Mo  rd  aunt 

fogc 

Power           ^B 

^B        .  eHuium 

>hmklihl 

Moiin 

Min\Uuiil 

Page 

Puu           ■ 

^B        Jotxufa 

•eiinnrii 

Mnnning 

M  origan 

Tainc 

PreWDtt          H 

^B       Jabaaoa 

^IVAl 

Manh 

Monce 

Caifie 

Plkr               ^1 

^B       lohatott 

-evjeii 

MafiH 

Mwiite 

Packer 

Price             H 

■ 

r 
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20^^ 

^^!!^^ 

itommel 

Srvm 

Souihall 

ThonpHMi 

Walker              H 

Ftin 

KonaldMB 

Semrd 

Svvthird 

Tbomptoii 

Walkn              ■ 

Price 

Kopcr 

Semll 

Spackmaa 

ThompMiB 

WallU                ■ 

frior 

Roper 

Sejrmotir 

Spamxr 

TbomiiuiD 

WaUer               ■ 

Pritcbett 

Ropti 

Shadboll 

S|>cnce 

ThompMt) 

Ward                 ■ 

rritdictt 

KoK 

Shaktpeare 

S  purling 

Thompson 

Ward                 ■ 

I'ruxt 

Rom 

ShanriXMl 

S  purling 

ThonpKon 

Warin              ■ 

Piwkte 

RMbweO 

Shanoek 

lit.  Al|ihoiui-'rhomi(jn 

Wari:                ■ 

I*»([h 

Raate 

Shaw 

Stall  UdimicliTtiMiKon 

Warren              ^M 

^rej 

Ronih 

Shcldrick 

Stand  ring 

rbntbum 

Wastringion  ^| 
WatcnD             ■ 

Pttwy 

how 

Sbcpbcn] 

Stanley 

Tborp 

^_      PycoQORl 

Rtfwliafon 

Sbcppard 

StatvibiLTf 

Tkun/ictd 

WatMQ             ^M 

H      t}aibn 

Kowtdl 

Sliliidt 

Staple* 

TfcuT»)OB 

Wai*i^              ^H 

H     Kam 

K«w> 

SbirTeS" 

StMBg 

TIU» 

Wauon              ^1 

■     Rkioel 

Ruben* 

Sboner 

Med 

Till 

WatMB              ■ 

^B     KAHuJen 

KucLer 

!tbMt 

Slee: 

Tai 

■ 

Raixlectci 
Itftveiibitl 

RiKkct 

fiilUr 

hicphcaiou 

Tod 

Webb                  H 

Ruckcr 

AiUu 

Stcreai 

TomUi) 

Webb                ■ 

^      RawKkin 

RiK-kcr 

Silvcnion 

Slevcni 

Tl^lllAlB 

Webb                 ■ 

■    K«r 

Kufik 

SiUcMci 

Stewart 

Toppiii); 

WehMCT              ■ 

H     Rard«B 

^nlUbury 

Sim 

SliCr 

luwcra 

W<a.:be               ■ 

'^      Rkvnct 

Sampsan 

Sim 

StoeVdalc 

Towpjod 

W««uiray  ^M 
We*t  garth          ^M 

_        Rn 

Samuda 

Simr* 

.Sincken 

Townend 

^     Rciul 

Siuaucl 

Simpiwii 

StulicnhofT 

TowbcckI 

Wolon              H 

■     Read 

^inniucl 

Siin|i»on 

Mnvell 

Tuwuead 

Weion              ■ 

■     RtbdcB 

Sjuidcman 

Simpwn 

StuvcH 

Tuccr 

Wcleohall          ■ 

■    R^ 

Sandotf 

Sim* 

Siroclisn 

Ttacy 

Wialley             ■ 

■    Rekl^ath 

Sargani 

Sinton 

btrnchtta 

Tracy 

V^  hatley              ■ 

■        RecBT 
Rnul 

Sargant 

SitDMMl 

Mraith 

TrWier 

Wheallet          ■ 

SaiicnhwaiteSioidrt 

(ktailcQ 

Trowcr 

Mhevlet               ■ 

Resell 

Savill 

.Skinnci 

StrnubciilEt 

Trowcr 

'Wbwicf             ■ 

Kcyncll 

Scarimanga  Skinner 

SinnKCT 

Tudix 

Whhc                 ■ 

RcriioUa 

Scue 

Sladc 

Stacker 

TuJof 

While                 ■ 

iUrMidi 

ScUolal 

Sbtcr 

Stnrcia 

Tamer 

VMiitc                ■ 

nhoi^ 

SchofieU 

Sautb 

btyan 

T«rrUl 

Whiu          ^^M 

KicanJf 

Scboley 

Istnith 

Suckling 

Tirycioa 

^^H 

Kkhirdi 

Sctiroeiler 

Smith 

Sutjjey 

Tytn 

WhiiiAeul^^^H 

Rtckajrl 

Scka-aftu; 

Stniih 

Smcey 

UniHrnrTh 

WbiicbcDd        ^1 

Rickanli 

Scon 

Smiih 

Sutr 

L'p»-ard 

Whitinf!             ^M 

Rkldebdcll 

Scott 

ftmttb 

Sution 

Uric 

WhU'iae             ■ 

Ries 
Ril^ 

Scon 

8mtih 

Sail  on 

Valentine 

WUkim            ■ 

bcdtt 

Saiilk 

Sjnwwi* 

VanderTcll 

Wilkloa             ■ 

Rimiaor 

SCMI 

Smith 

Symouf 

Vanlioii*e 

WilliiiMon         ^M 

Kipey 

Scou 

Smiih 

TajMMi 

Van  H outer 

Wilkbaon         H 

Scon 

Siniib 

Tirvei 

Vsu}(lm) 
Vfluchan 

WilkiiiMB           ^1 

Kipter 

Scon 

Smith 

Tat  lam 

WilUni             S 

Rtplqt 

Sect! 

Sniiih 

'lajlnr 

Veroer 

Wilbam     ,^^H 

Rj&pin 

Sum 

Mmiili 

Tnylnr 
I'elfotJ 

Vcnoc 

KllUanu    ^^H 

Ki»:«}r 

So»ll 

Smith 

Vigtie 

Willtam*     ^^M 

Ritchie 

Scolt 

liUntth 

Trrry 

Vigne 
Vile 

W'  il  ]  ioini     ^^^^1 

Riru 

Scon 

fiauth 

Tetley 

WitUami     ^^H 

RobOB 

Scott 

itnith 

Teiley 
ITieodar 

Virian 

Willtana    ^^H 

RobetU 

ScfirnKGOUT 

Smihen 

VuiiUailehenWtlhaBu    -^^H 

Kohciuoti 

Scriniecour 

itaiiiliell 

TTiamai 

Wade 

WiUon              H 

R^tiertaon 

Hcnmccoui 

SticI)pT»)Ye 

Tlionia.t 

Wadefton 

Wilwa                ■ 

RoLias 

Scntttc4i 

Koow 

Tbomu 

Wacg 

WilMO                    ■ 

RobiiUKMi 

Scruiirm 

Soanes 

'l'b«4IU> 

WdsM                ■ 

RobiBftM) 
RDdw 

iieade 

*^OdtDd 

ThompAon 
TluMnpiion 

Waiihnaan 
Walcy 

WiUon               ^H 

Sealon 

Smlleai 

Wi  ban               H 

Rolfa 

Scfaac 

liokHaon 

Thorn  pton 

Walker 

W\]bw(x               ■ 

RulU 

ScHtUlM 

5oulc 

Tbompaon 

WalVei 

\t\vfdtK            ■ 
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wnall  oblongi.  Wc  xc  Iicfore  us,  now,  ;6o  timiUr  KcBiments.,  muchiiu; 
iwcnty  rc^mcnU  in  ft  row,— a  Million  men  in  mockin  on  a  v&M  Plain  '.  EAcn 
witb  ItiSc,  ftcinil  plenty  of  aiuuniiion,  of  ikc  uichIciii  dcadl)'  trijc,  cambic 
efkillhif;  (Lt  an  iti>ment«  diiUncv,  [vtty  iljfkccnt  lo  ihc  old  "iJnjwn  Bet*" 
BIHltCt  of  80  yMrs  *£o),  anil  infliclinj  fright&l  irouncU  !  Add,  in  iaiagiofctian, 
§00  Cannoiu.  UflUini;,  ami  other  "Muchine  Gum," — anil  vut  columns  or 
Cavniry,  mid  then  }>0!t  have  a  Aftdtra  Bvtiii!  Conceive  Hie  fredigwiii  (orMogt. 
->-ttic  impuHte  east  it  iwuenti,  Iteasurc  ttUerfy  wasaif. 

N'lW  EQDccive  tlic  expense  of  fcBdine,  liay  iy  day,  this  vait  bod; 
«r mca,  cliothinx  ibcm.  providing  ibem  wiln  tIeciHtig,  Ac,  aaioinuiailaiiwi, 
■ad  ekpctuive  Kiltet,  Xce.  The  lioncii  UlnHin,  and  ]>r<Kl(iclivc  {xnt^r  ut  iIxmt 
ni«fi,  akteittlAji  tail  I  Iriuiginc  aUn  tlir  (iuoiImi  af  Kelativra,  Falhots,  Mothers, 
Brocticrt,  ^c,  who  low,  and  are  deeply  c»nccTn«d  in  cht^  m«n  !  What  a 
BULM  of  mivrr.  ami  sorrou',  wtiiilil  be  involved  il  every  one  of  itioe  men  were 
killed  !  liipt^iBlly  if  Ihc  majanty  of  ihcm  were  numcd  men  wilh  ^Vif«,  and 
Uitlo  ona  dcpcodcnt  Mpoa  them :     Tbc  whole  trert  kiUal  in  iti  years : 

ll  IB  Calimalcd  llkal  iii  lime  of  peace  ihe  Contincnul  Naiiona  have  ncnv 
under  ariM  :— 

Knerve  ready  at 
Under  briu.  any  lime. 

France  ,,  ...         .-.        ^oo^ooo        ...        ...         1,500.000 

Germany  ...         ...        ^jolOOO        2,000,000 

Enelaod  .  .         t  ^000        45i(X.ooo 

Il  n  dUnculc  to  dclinc  iIk  Mrcngilt  of  modetn  Contincnial  amies  aa  all  aHe- 
ttdirJ  tnm  ate  liable  do*  to  be  oUcd  upo»,  in  CMC  of  War  I  The  "  War 
Urcnetb  "  b,  however,  givtn  ihns  for  1891 : — 

Autlri*  _        ...        1,140,000 

France  ...  ...        ...  4,100,000 

(icmiany  3,300.000 

Iwly .-        ...        2,il<hiSO 

RiL'.Ma  ...        Kr        .1  1,490,000 

Turkey  i,  160,600 

14,310,850 

Wbile  IIoIUi>d,  Bcl|pi>i«,  D«n<Bai)i,  Pnrtucal,  Seevia,  fte^,  have  (eomiinrf 
lively  m  Ihctr  «iw)  esonnouf  nrmirt. 

Fnnoy  (lie  Enaaseaof  loen,  llahle.  in  case  of  a  general  European  War,  tn  be 
brought  into  cvlliaioB  l  A  niudcm  Uattte  witn  the  frtghuul  InsininKnta  of 
dctliwtion  now  lunploycil  b  an  awful  mxOK  '. 

In  the  two  dayi  afine  Battle  of  I^psic  n.ooa  tatuMit  were  efmlaneiji  at 
Xtfrli,  twice  tbc  number  of  the  lutnci  on  thit  list  !  >lO,O00  men  aic  belteveil 
to  have  fallen  !  I30  time%  our  Liil  of  Namci,  and  this  wai  une  tji.llle,  oM  of 
a  hundred,  fdUfilii  between  1 790  on:1  1  Si  5  ;  Cmtnlries  overran  with  (5c«>erece, 
dcaiorilitnl,  ti^diert,  pillaging  thr  inhabitantii  a/tJuh  all!  Snrending  lyphui 
sBd  botr^blr  dLiauM,  throaeh  mitre  distiicU.  and  ti«t  mw  lAinggamat  m  any 
OMinHy  ■"^n  alt  vmt  mtr  I 

AnH  yet  Mill  the  Cttckoo  cry  K»«*  <«  "  Gi'ry' "  "  Cluritut  Vta-^riei  I " 

'  Ir  i.-ril  SkobelelTMysuf  one  Battle  in  the  Ruwo-Tutliikh  Vi'ttt,  iSjJ,— 
"  l.)iir.n|;  tbe  pamit,  after  the  aswult,  yrc  hJ/tJ rigAf  tiiuat*ad,  for  1  had  tknn 
uatHi/t/'  Six  liin^i  oat  Hit  «f  Hornet  acUially  kilM  on  mm  M^«f4N/.'  Ftncy 
ite  dixlren  oTtorrowinc  FarailiBi  r4itr  muil  mean  !  Dniing  the  Cml  War  in 
America.  rS64.— the  Nonh  by  a  Mine  and  14,000  Uw.  of  rowdcr,  at  Pelcn- 
borgli,  blew  up  a  man  of  3.000  Somlicm  Troop* ;  the  cnkttion  nude  an 

ininnisc'''" ''  )n  the Eronnd,  ihe  Nonh  poirnl  into  it,  but  the  Southcm 

atBir,  1^  .1  inaiti/imorfkclli.andacluAllyHckeriedallhccanuige, 

tbeNvrti,  ..  the"  Cni,Ier,"acto»ny  lost  4/l»««lS^i»."«.^     \»i  * 
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WAR. 

»«>  Raihfay  Truth  wn  filled,  at  Mrti,  wiih  Frtneh,  rfytng  of  Tyjiliui  »ttA 
Typhoid,  in  agoni«s,  and  Iffi  is  Jit  to  nave  contBf^ion  ;  Kniyam*  foune  Amt^ic«n 
•nhiMMr  wu  «fcn  lo  gu  near  ihcm  \  At  SedAii,  for  miles  |Rutt«lT  uiyi)  and 
Biilei,  Ihere  were  masic*  lit  coJimrcil  clolho  c'"-!^'  lojelher  with  Hlood,  and 
snip.— bodies  n-ithoui  lic.uh.^wiihuui  lct,-s,— crnpici  withont  alupc.  wich 
bone*  prDJccting,— faces  Wffvni  o(r,—Mmwlicd  lis  though  biucd  in  «  Maitnr  1 
Aiid  thi*  going  on  for  wxtLry  hgon  ! 

la  fuiiljr  ycani  ■i!54  In  lSli6,  (omilling  South  AtncrickD,  and  toiac 
Othn  Wm),  and  merely  tAkirg  m>mitially  IkriiliMi  JViiliaHi,  it  in  imftfi^Nt 
tocstURftle  ihc  >i/iM  at  l«»  than  3,161,000!  It  givm  a  rmenf  lorfin.  laid 
out  lide  by  >iilc  Ar  (^.'rry  /,a>/  of  the  Rxilway  b(4w«m  London  and  Edinburgh 
Ci|00  t»ilrt) .'  The  a^Tc£«tc  Natiunal  Dcbi^  of  cielurcii  Europe*"  Counirita, 
or  Sliucs,  in  rSjt ,— (slmoil  entirely  cawed  bjr  W  ai}— now  ainuiittl!>  lo  j.woo 
MUiion  J'^ndf!  Let  every  tovcieicn  ivpTV»e(it  *  Sddier,  it  will  be  then 
JiC^o  timrs  the  j6o  fltgimtnli,  «atk  containing  1,340,  in  our  T*blc  of 
Regiinenta ! 
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"Hnnd  to  hBnd"  (ighling.  Sloiminj;  an  Ancient  Cily.  Was  it  belter 
llun  "Machine  Glint,"— J/Mnfrr  by  MMAinfty}  EveiypHK  ill  the  Hinorv 
of  Mankind  ii  w<i  with  humnn  blood  I 


And  JuiUh  and  Israel  dwell  snieiy.  every  man  under  his  vine  and  wider 
Sk  tree  ;  from  l>itn  even  nnio  BcctsIicLo,  all  ihc  ilayt  of  fiolomoti. 

There  are  solemn  references,  too,  as  to  the  winepress:' 

"The  wincprcHof  the  wrathofGod,"  Is  ijMken  of  ra  Rev.  xix.— 13— 15. 
"  And  he  nu  doihc>d  w!th  a  vuiurc  dlppnl  jii  blood,  and  ItU  aaiae  »  ckUn 
tkc  Worii  of  Cod,  and  be  treadeih  the  irinejiTcu  of  the  ficrttncM  and  w-nith 
of  Almighlj-  God." 


i 
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"  Wine."  is  alluded  to  more  than  105  times  in  the  Riblt 
Our  Saviour  compares  the  Church  of  Christ  to  His 
vineyard :  many  of  His  parables  allude  to  vineyards. 
Indeed,  Vines,  Vintage,  and  Vineyards,  are  also  alluded  to 
143  times  in  the  Bible,  making  a  total  of  248.  Wine,  was, 
indeed,  the  common  drink  of  the  East  for  ages,  probably 
with  as  little  drunkenness  as  wc  sec  amongst  Continental 
nations,  whose  light  wines,  mixed  generally  with  water, 
arc  the  common  beverage  of  the  Country.  fl 

It  is  hopeless,  and  alwurd,  to  attempt  to  prove  that  the™ 
■wine  of  the  Ancients  was  "unfermcntcd."  "No  man 
having  tasted  old  wine," — our  Saviour  says,  in  Luke  v. — 39, 
— "dcsircth  new:  for  He  saith.  the  old  is  better."  If 
only  "  unfermented  "  wine  was  spoken  of,  these  words  are 
unintelligible;  for  what  is  "old"  unfermcntcd  wine.*  In 
fact,  "being  drunk  with  wine,'*  is  alluded  to,  at  least 
twenty  times  in  the  Bible  ;  this  also  would  be  unintelligible 
if  only  unfermented  wine  was  spoken  of. 

Those  who  have  read  the  chapter  upon  Drink  in  this 
Book  will  not.  for  a  moment,  imagine  that  any  defence,  for 
even  tiic  moderate  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  of  any  kind 
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ts  intended  to  be  made.  The  experience  of  countless 
thousands  proves  that  it  is  safer  and  better  in  every  respect, 
as  r<^rds  our  health,  example  to  others,  and  longevity, 
to  avoid  all  fermented  drinks.  The  statistics  of  Life 
Insurance  Companies,  prove,  by  the  "irresistible  logic  of 
facts,"  that,  those  who  abstain  from  "  Drink  "  of  every  kind, 
live  the  longest. 

Still,  it  is  injudicious,  because  hopeless,  for  Dr.  Lees  and 
others,  to  attempt  to  prove  that  the  wtiie  spoken  of 
throughout  the  Bible,  was  "unfcrmentcd  ; "  we  cannot  have 
our  common  3cn!w:  abused,  and  such  cfTorfs  do  more  harm 
than  good.  The  .'\ncicnts  were  not  sio  obtuse,  and  childish, 
as  some  seem  inclined  to  make  them  appear,  in  order  to 
favour  their  peculiar  theories.  VVe  have  only  to  read  the 
Feast  of  Plato,  and  the  thousands  of  allusions  to  wine,  by 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  to  put  the  matter  beyond  doubt, 
and  question. 

It  follows  that  our  blessed  Lord  would  never  have 
turned  water  into  wine  had  the  latter  been  in  itself  a 
hateful  or  cursed  thing.  How  much  better,  and  wiser,  tj  it, 
to  admit  facts  which  cannot  be  disputed,  and  confess,  with 
Paul,  that  all  things  t^at  God  has  created,  or  ordained,  are 
good  in  themselves ;  it  is  in  tJic  improper  use,  men  choose 
to  make  of  tliem.  that  the  evil  and  curse  lies.  "  All  things 
are  lawful  unto  me."  the  great  Apostle  says,  "but  all 
things  are  not  expedient"  "  I  know,  and  am  persuaded, 
by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  there  is  nothing  unclean  of 
itself,  all  thing.4,  indeed,  are  pure,  but  to  him  that 
esteemeth  an>thing  to  be  unclean  to  Him  it  is  unclean." 
Surely  wc  sec  this  in  cvcr>-thlng  In  God's  ordering,  and  in 
the  constitution  of  everj'thing  around  us.  What  is  vice, 
immorality,  covetousncss.  drunkenness,  but  the  result  ofj 
an  improper  use  made  of  things  perfect,  pure,  and  excellent, 
(■«  tkanseives.  against  which  Conscience — which  is  the  voice 
of  God, — expostulates  from  our  childhood  to  our  grave? 
To  the  pure  all  things  arc  pure ;  but  they  may  not  be 
expedient. 

Thus  we  may  freely  take  the  Vine  as  the  favourite  type, 
in  the  Word  of  God.  of  fruitfulness,  plenty,  and  prosperity. 
The  Fig  tree  is  spoken  of  only  (orlv-four  times.  When 
Caleb  and  the  chosen  spies  returned  from  their  journey  into 
Cannan,  they  obeyed  the  instruction  of  Moses  to  "  bring  of 
fruit  of  tJie  land."     Numbers  xiil,  20-23. 
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"  Now  ihc  lime  WAS  ihc  time  of  the  fiibi  ripe  gripo.  and  llicy  came  unto 
f  tbc  brook  of  EwIjo!,  iikI  <:iit  Jgwn  from  tlicncv  n  branch  wtib  one  cluUer  of 

KpCli,  kn4   ihi-y   bore    il,  bctwrcii   two  ii^Ori  t.  tUfT;  Itnd  Ihc^  broilghl  Mfth^t 

DegmiatMj  and  of  the  tig«." 

Christ,— THE  Vjne. 

"  I  am  the  ime  Vine,  and  My  Fnlher  U  ihe  Huibanilniaii.     Every  branch^ 
in  M«  ihai  bcnrelh  mil  (rail.  He  Ukcih  nw.iy  ;  and  every  branch  ihac  Iwaretti  | 
'  III,  He  piiigclh  it,  thnl  it   may  tiiinj;  fnrlU  niorr  (hiir.     Aj^  the  tnniich  corn- 
■01  heir  fiuil  of  i(«lf,  cxccpi  il  abide  in  I  lit  Vincj  no  morecMi^'c,  citcpt ;_ 
t«1>idc  in  Me.     I  «in  t])c  vIiiq,  yc  aic  the  biiLJiclick.     lie  iku  abidcili  in  MctJ 
and  I  in  hi<it,  the  tame  brJngcih  forih  much  frititi  for  without  Me  ye  can  dt 
BWWog."— ^M«  xu. ,  i-j. 

The  Rakkkn  Fig  Tkee  in  the  Vineyard. 

lie  ipoke  nlw)  ihk  [Uiabte  :— "  A  ccttnia  man  hxil  a  5|;  tree  pUctei)  ut  hisi 

vineyani  ;   iiui   he  caiiie,  mil  tiKiuhl  Triiit  ihcrrron,   and   ruuml  nonr.     "Hienl 

j^tuA  he  unio  Ihc  ilirNwr  of  Hi%  viiirynf.i,  Ilcholii.  these  ihrcc  ye*is  1  coaiel 

[■ccking  fiuii  on  thU  Itg  tree  end  5iilI  noiii.- ;  cm  i:  tlown,  »hy  cui^iticicih  it  | 

lie  giQUtid?     htiC  he  an«n'ciin^  ^jiid  iiiilv  Him,  LoiJ,  let  it  ftloDc  lliti  y 

al«0,  till   [  bhnll  dig  :iU>iit  il,  aii<i  iliiiig  il ;  3.tu\   if  il  b«Kr  ffm\,wdl; 

ij  UK/,  then,  -ViW-  tAi^,  ihon  iihali  cui  (t  ttoium," 

'  Dear  reader,  is  there  not,  in  this  solemn  parable,  a  word] 
for  us.* 
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TO 
CHAPTE  R      XXIX. 


DRINK. 

The  "Drink  Bill"  of  this  Empire  for  1889  reached  the 
frightful  Total  of  ;f  132.213,23d ;— a  '■Record!"  Our 
Six  Millions  of  Money  Bags  (Page  224.),  were  drunk 
Twenty-Two  times  over!  Giving  £17  9s.  7d.  per 
Family  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or 
jf3     I  OS.  per   fuad ! 

Now  daiiKt  the  Millions  of  Teetotallers,  and  Children 
who  drink  no  Intoxicants,— u-^ta/  must  the  rest  drink! 

Numbers  of  Working  Men  must  be  spending  106.  a 
week,  or  £2^  a  year  in  Drink,  to  make  the  average  up ! 

That  is,  nearly  half  their  Income !  Fancy  one  of  the 
"Middle  Class,"  with  an  Income  of  £^OQ  a  year,  putting, 
say,  .1^250  of  it  into  his  stomach,  ever)'  year,  in  Drink  t 
.His  friends  would  put  him  into  an  Asylum  1 

}  The  Sin  of  Drunke.n'ness. 

As  usual,  dear  Rca.dcT, — in  our  day  of  license, — tliis 
frightful  and  selfish  Sin  of  Drunkenness,  is  seldom  spoken 
of  as  a  brutal  sin.  It  13  cuwatpwi/,  glossed  over, — "  Well  E 
rell  1  he  is  a  good  man  at  t!u  bottom, — you  know, — a  little 
ivcn  to  Drink,"  they  say,  when  the  wretched  sinner  has 
Htned  his  Home,  ruined  his  Children,  killed  his  Wife 
*by  ili'Hsage  and  negieci. — and  finally  sinks,— a  diseased 
debauchee, — into  a  Drunkard's  grave;— "Ah  \  well  '■  he's 
at  rest  at  last!  Wc  must'nt  Judge  people, — so  many 
temptations. — we  have  the  new  teaching  of  the  '  Eternal 
Hope  '  for  all.  now.  you  know  !  All  will  be  '■  brought  in^ 
you  know, — someday,— J'i^wWttm'/"  And  so  tlie  Drinking, 
and  Vice,  and  Sin.  goes  on  ! 

Dear  Reader,  nothing  but  the  Last  Day, — the  last 
Judgment. — will  ever  rouse  some  Sinners  to  kn<nv  titern- 

I  selves,  to  awaken  at  last,  to  fee!  what  a  Sinner,  and  what 
Sin  really  is  f 
Meanwhile,  look  at  what  we  see  an  allowed  Sin, — 
|}emiitted,  and  persistently  followed, — leads  ta,  as  long  as 
We  mortals  are  allowed  to  traee  it!  Away  with  tliat 
sickening  nonsense  about  "  Eternal  Hope"  for  the  wicked ! 
Read    the    newspapers,— go   to    the     Hospitals, — foUow 
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the    life  of  a    Dninkard,  is  it   not  a  Tragedy,— rAj^;^ 
deadly  tragedy? 

If  it  is  not,  where  are  your  eyes. — your  common  sense  ? 

Is  that  vile  creature, — steeped  in  the  wilful, — persistent, 
— sins  of  forty  years,  of  a  deadly  selfish,  animal,  life, — 
going  to  inherit  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ?  Why,  you 
would  not  live  /ta/f-art-haur  with  him  yonrstlf.  for  atty 
consideration  ;  let  alone  Eternity ! 

"  Know  yc  not  that  the  unrighteous  shall  not  enter  the 
Kingdom  of  God  ?  Be  not  dfuixad !  God  is  mt  >m(ked! 
Neither  Fornicators,  nor  Thieves,  nor  Covetous,  nor 
Drunkards,  shall  inherit  the  Kingdom  of  God." — i  Cor. 
vi^  9-IO. 

Of  course,  we  can  all  wakt  excuses.  Do  excuses  bring 
back  ruined  health,  ruined  fortunes,  lost  characters,  a 
neglected  Saviour,  and  an  outraged  God  ? 

Certainty  not!  Sin  is  Sin!  "And  sin, — when  it  is 
^wjA«/,— bringeth  forth  Death!"     Etentat  Death! 

The  late  Gcoi^c  Cruikshank  was  born  1792,  and  died 
during  the  French  'Exhibition  year,  1878.  His  efforts 
were  inimitable,  in  portraying  Uie  awful  Curse  the  Sin 
of  Drunkenness  proves  to  Mankind. 

Let  the  following. — one  of  his  greatest  efforts, — speak 
for  itself! 

The  Sin  of  Drunkenness. 


Col  'Tond  ofhis  glass;'  often  al  "the  Bar."     Loses  character 
I  «s  s  Workman.     Their  things  must  go  to  ihc  fawn  Shop. 


I 

I 


"  Kxecuiion  "  put  in.— all  ihcir  nice  things  gone  '.  Must  go  to 
live  to  the  "Slums"  now!  IVAatf  Drinking  rM/f  Ves !  /Ae 
Dri»A  is  more  needed  thaD  ever : 

T 


Tiieir  liillc  uiic  (iiL-i  of  <;old.  Want.  auU  Negltxt.      i  heir  Ho. 
\%  a  tiAiTft ;  a  straw  maiticss,  a  bos,  and  that  is  aii; 
"The  Wages  of  Sin  is  Death :"    Horn.  vj..  13. 


» 


ii  ifiis  ilu-  'Ktemal  Hop«"  tor  all!  Is  Mm  thh  rfa.'f  Is 
this  nut  "  tra^dy  t"  Do  vrc  not  read  of  such  cases  in  the 
I'apcra  almost  every  week  ? 


"And    Sin    whtn   it  is  fi'tiikni, — bringeth    lorth  Dtath:" — 
yama  i.,   15, 

Hia  poor  Wife  killed,  by  the  glass  Bmtlc,  in  one  of  his  mad 
fuHca  I 


I 
I 
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To  every  Youth  of  the  Working  Class  I  would  appi 
Shun  the  Drink  aitogether  '.  The  hcaUhicst,  strongest, 
best  Wnrkmcii  in  the  World  liavc  proi'cd  that  it  is 
unnccc53ary :  The  Champion  Athletes.  Scullers,  Pede- 
trians,  Swimmers.  Boxers,  arc  never  permitted  to  touch 
it  during  training.    Why  f 

Because  their  backers  know  it  would  be  fatal  to  their 
hopes : 

Far  better  Sign  the  Pledge,  and  be  known,  at  once,  to 
be  an  Abstainer  I  It  uHll  save  you  endk-iis  trouble.^ 
"Oh!"  they  will  say, — "No  use  asking  htm  to  drink, 
lie's  a  '  Teetotaler,' " — and  away  they  will  go. 


w 


"  Atfor  ihc  SloHci — the  Fir  Ticnaic  licr  huuae."— /^d/w  dv.,  15. 

A  qiuini  Bint,  tiuly,  with  iu  toiij;  kg*.— uhctewiili  it  ''stalla," — tii^ht. 
link,  cycx.  mnr  neck,  batrl  hod,  uid  •ml  lieik.  Incloid  gf  kneding,  as  we 
<lo,  il  bcndB  i(s  leg*  llie  H^fr  wny,  anil  ?o  siis  <!o»ii  1 

But  ihia  nlinuibk  UirJ  i»  grMtly  rM]>cv(c<!  for  it»  TtLithful,  wlf-itaciiliciTie, 
loiTG  ta  il*  young  !  In  HolUnil  it  ii  vonuucml  "  fiood  lutk  "  (o  bare  a  Siork  a 
nt4t  Ml  th«  hoiue,  anil  no  «ne  dislurh*  thorn.  As  htr  youiuj  om^s  i'i-ow,  ilwir 
leg*  Hick  oui  ci  ih«  ne*L  Obm  a  mof  cnuglit  lire.  i1k  Motli«r  Stutk 
bronghl  water  in  hn  bisik  la  lier  yuuiig  om*  in  llie  ncii ;  but,  tcctng  the 
Auna  incrcuing,  ihc  finally  spcead  her  uria|p  over  them,  unH  niiictly  Aitfi, 
shrttfring  ihcm  tn  the  i-ist  t  1'hc  inhnbtutntt  were  grcally  moi'cd  tiy  the  nobtc 
conJuci  of  ihc  fnirhful  Hinl  I 

*rhc  rcl».^in,  ftiwthcf  ipccicf,  is  taid,  on  uccasion,  10  ftxt  it*  imut,  and 
tUilaia  ilrk  viHtn^  ></  iu  awa  iloai.'  True  Kmlilcrn  of  Aur  BIcMed  L.on]  who 
bied,~tinii  rf'vv/.—iluii  «iv  mi^t  U«l  ■•  1  «n  the  Good  Shepherd!  .The 
Good  Shepherd  givtlh  up  His  life  (or  l^e  S\wepl"— ^fcn,  x.,  11. 
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Well  may  wc  ask. — wliat  do  wc  get  for  il  all  >  In  what 
way  does  the  spending  of  these  Millions  benefit  us  ? 

The  English  War  expenses,— for  this  Century,— for  90 
years,— (i8oo  to  1890), — amount  to  2.700  Millions  of 
pounds.  An  average  of  30  Millions  a  year.  Owing  to 
the  enormously  increased  cost  of  Guns,  Vessels,  &c., — we 
arc  now  spending. — though  in  thttf  of  Peace. — rather  over 
the  average  of  the  90  years.  Namely,  31  Millions, — 
Army,  18  Millions, — Navy,  13  Millions.  The  avertixe. — be 
it  remembered,— iW/wdVj  the  15  years  of  the  terrible 
Peninsular    WAr,— ending  in   Waterloo.    1S15. 

The  sacrifices  made  by  our  country, — then  comparatively 
poor, — and  the  Millions  raised  to  a-ssist  our  Continental 
allies  in  that  War,  were  efforts  simply  amazing  I 


Well!"— It  may  be  said,— "  Ilic  30  Millions  War 
Expenses  we  provide  yearly,  is  well  spciil.  considering 
the  immense  interests  at  stake. — our  vast  Colonies,  and  the 
danger  caused  by  the  close  proximity  of  the  prodigious 
armies  of  the  Continent.  It  is  a  necessity,  and  the  British 
Nation  is  now  so  enormously  wealthy, — compared  with  the 
years  1800-1  5— that  the  burden  is  really  hardly  felt." 

Well  1  If  War  is  to  be  discussed  solely  upon  the  ground 
of  ExjKtiietKy,  and  quite  apart  from  Religion,— such 
preparations  may  be  considered  necessary.  The  remedy 
would  be.  for  all  Nations  to  be  brought  under  the  influence 
oi  the  Gospel,  and  mutually  consent  to  a  universal,  partial 
disarmament, — in  proportion  to  the  size  of  its  territory. 
Leaving  an  army,  equivalent  to  a  powerful  Police,— 
sufficient  to  suppress  internal  disorders  but  happily  not 
\sufRcicnt  to  make  war  against  anolUer  Country. 
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But  no  sensible  person  who  reads  this  Book — can  main- 
tain that '"it  is  necessary"  for  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain  to  spend. — sqttattder  is  the  word. — One  Hundred 
I  precious  Million  pounds  every  year  in  Orink  !  3O^00  of 
f    these  jCs.ooo  bags. — a  fortune  In  cAch  bag  I 

Without  a  Table  to  assist  the  eye  and  imagination,— but 
little  idea  can  be  formed  what  these  immense  sums,— 30 
Millions  a  year  for  War. — and  loo  Millions  a  year  for  Drink, 
— rtaliy  mtan  /  The  annexed  Table  may, — therefore, — 
a.<»ist  the  imagination,  by  preseoting, — in  one  view, — the 
comparatively  small  sum  of  Six  Million  pounds  neatly  tied 
up  in  1,300  canvass  bags  (as  used  in  our  Ranks) — ^each  b^ 
being  supposed  to  contain  5,000  sovereigns  cacli.  The 
jylwfKf  occupied  by  the  large  tag  and  the  "Six  Millions" 
must  be  imagined  to  be  entirely  JiUed  witli  sacks.  Ivach 
ba^  will  be  about  9  inches  each  way  to  contain  5.000.  The 
Reader  is  reminded  that  several  of  the  American 
Millionaires  have  succeeded  in  "annexinj;"  fortunes  of  (2 
to  zo  Millions.  The  elder  Vanderbilt  left  10  Million 
pounds,  linglish.  He  left  most  of  it  lo  one  son, — "  Because 
he  was  the  most  likely  to  kup  it  tegtlhery — This  son — in 
ten  years — before  his  death. — had  made  it  into  ?o  Miltionsl 
Reader  \  Look  at  that  Tabic  of  Sacks,  and  fancy  om 
Family  "bottling  up," — and  "keeping  together" — nearly 
Fcur  times  the  sacks  shown  on  the  Table  !  Such  immense 
wealth  is  a  source  of  danger  to  the  rest  of  Mankind! 
Lamentable  that  the  money — like  the  precious  rain, — 
should  be  thus  "  bottled  up  "  by  the  few,  instead  of  being 
distributed  for  the  ge>od  0/  the  Many  ! 

To  the  left  of  the  Tabic  are  rather  crude  suggestions 
as  to  what  this  6  Millions  could  do,  if  applied  for  certain 
objects  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  Nation.  It  is  not, 
however,  claimed  that  the  items  given  would  be  at  alt  the 
wisest  way  of  spending  iL  VVe  should  have  more  bencvo- ' 
lent  places  built,  than  persons  to  put  into  them.  U  the' 
Drinking  cettsed.  it  ts  very  doubtful  if  many  of  these 
benevolent  efforts  would  any  longer  be  requirfi.  Anyway, 
the  entire  country  would  soon  be  cmbarrascd  with  the 
qui^ntity  of  Schools,  Aims-Houses,  Hospitals,  Museums, 
and  Libraries  ■ 

Thus    the  suggestions  how  to   spend   the   money  arej 
merely  given  to  prove  the  "  spending  power "  of  these 
Millions. 

As  tliis  Table  only  represents  the  sum  of  Six  Millions, — 
we  must  repeat  these  1,200  Sacks, — Five  times  to  «tiE.Vvi\sft. 
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Twenty-two  times  tuESE  SACK^ 


"''^ )  aaaa(3i3ia(aaac3aacii3i3 

«'''■ I  QCkai^aa^AACkM^a^^ 

160  School.  M  iC3.5oo1  fi3d3S3Qdc330399i3ia3 

'^' )  aaaaatacaaaaaaaaaa 

"^ I  QCkasaa^c^aackasickci^ 

^5.oooc«h ]  odSas(ai3i:ai:kaiac3;aack33 

«»f ^-  ■■-  f  aaStaaaokaaai^aaaaa 

to  Hom^  for  D«ti.)  S553399523559539 


40  Blind  AiyluaiB  .. 


400  Lift  Dcatfe.  ftc.    ..  1 


i 


80  INililic  P>ik», 
40  Free  Lifanriet    . 
40  Mnwums  ia£to,ooo 


Bettei  Hou*et  for  the 
?ooi jf 400,000  ... 

£^)afioa   


I,ODO    AlnthouMs    for 
AgtA  Poor 


adaaaaaaacaoaiairiaa 

aiai3;^c:i3ina<3aaaaaiata 


■rheaS(*vp  i.ioo. Sack*,— each  eont»>ning  ;f  5.000.  -  filling  ili«  aliwe  TiMen— 
give  Sin  Millions      Five  irnrn  Sis  Mi^Itum  ii  ann')ail>'  >|>en:  in  Wii. 

TlVENTV-TWOoflhew  iahI<^-TWF.NTY.TWO  TIHKS  Sis  MiOioiu. 
— if  snawtlly  -iqatadeted  in  Drink,  ia  ilie  United  KineJom  I  .  . 


■  ANNUALLY  SPENT  IN  DRINK  I 


I 


» 


{33(3(3 

aaaa 


3333 
3333 

3333 

333a 

3333 

3333 

3333 

3333] 

3Ci33 

Q303. 


■ 


333(3(3^  ^5(3333333333333333 
3333c3^3:33333333333333333 

33333^3[3d^33^i3LiO[:Jt3t^tD33333 
333333333333333333(333333 

333333333333333333333333    M 
Q3333i:533333333a333Ci333aa!    ■ 

gggg    MILLIONS,    ggggj 

In  i«89  the  Dfinlc  liitl  ix/mrM/ to  j£i3i,at3,i76t  (a  "Ka:onl!"( 
'/i  '^-  ^  Aiw^;  Of  /"ij  gi  7d.  per  I^mUy  in  lh«  Unli«d  Kin^loM ! 

The*  nMW/  the  MllliuM  of  cfiilJten  ami  TMloUiIcrt.  «!»»  drinli  do 
liBiutlniiti,— whAl  ««j/iIk  rai  tfrimt'  Many  of  Uk  Vtotkvng  C\iL.vk  mmU 
be  driflliine  loi-  a  week  .'     //t^tbcii  /imom/.' 
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30  Millions. — and  about  Twenty-two  similar  tables  are 
needed  to  depict  the  Millions  spent  every  year  in  Drink  ! 
Then, — to  carry  out  our  idea — we  must, — once  more,  see 
what  we  could  do  every  year  with  these  vast  sums. — also 
what  they  toould  have  done  for  our  Nation  in  the  memory 
of  many  living.  — since  the  year  1800. 

WAR. 
A.  B. 


}a  UILLIONS  SFENT  KVKRV  VKAR. 


What  u  tooylJ  d«  twrf.ytar  ! 


3,700  MttLIOS'S  SPEMT    IN    MIMETy 
VKARS,    51NLL    180O. 


What  U  hwmL/  ifenv  il^ne  niuv  iSiO'i 


Bciiltf  40D  Churehi»  at .fj,oooeach 

.„    400  Chapel,  at...     jjTj.OOO     ,. 

..     i.aoo  Schools  fwe  I   , 

loiho  Ponrai,..  j  *''S«'     n 

„    «oo  Colleges  at /s.ooo    „ 

„    4te  Hiah»  ftu /SiOW    ■• 

„     200   lloipiiali, 

CoovnInccQC  /lOtOOO  ,, 

Hoinci  m   

SCO  Ulind  or  Crip'  [   ,„  _,„ 
pl<  Asylums/  [/'o-ooo  » 

„    300  Life  Ituiti  at  .../i.ooo    ,, 
I,     3,000  Alm>ibou(oi  J 

fot    Agpii    pool}     jC-(oo     „ 

CMh  J 

1,     300     lloai«9     l«T  1 

X}aiiliit«  Oiild-  [  jfj.OOO     ,, 

ren  at  ,..-  \ 

fi    400  PMbllc  farkt  %i£%,cxn    .. 
„     too    I'ublLc    Mu- j  y,.„-- 


Bvttar  R<iu«c«for  tin  Poor 
Four  MJihons. 

Town  MiiMonaty  Woik.Ac, 
Twft  Milli>MU. 


Uuilt  36,000  Churuhei^ 

36,000  OinpeU. 

108,000  Ktm  SchooK 

36,000  Ctillege*, 

36,000  Balhs  anil  Wath-house*. 

tS/xn  ConvalcKcni  Homca  ud 
Hoipitalt. 

18.000  Blind  OT  Encnrablc 
AiyhuDs 


tS.O0O  Life  BmUl 

1,700,000  AiniUinusM  fiit  Af[ti 
Foot. 

tD,ooo  Hointa  Toi  DvMtiu(« 
Children, 

36,000  Public  r»k». 

9,000  Free  Ma&cumi^. 

iS.OOO  Kr*e  Liivrartw. 

„     Metier  Houiie*  fee  the  Foot 
360  Mitlioji  Ponndt. 

For  Town  MissioiuiiT  Work 
180  Million  Pounds. 


TMal— }o    Millions    %    V«ir. 


Total— 3.700  Millions  once  iSoo. 


DRINK. 
Fcur  times  M/  aBci'^,  nearly,  sfient  w  Dri'ii-  /     Conse- 
<7uently  you  must  multiply  the  above  by  4.    What  are  its 
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I 


I 


rccorcU.     Ta  whom  have  these  immense  sums  of  nioney 
gonc  ? 

The  above  Tabic  is  merely  given  to  shew  the  effect 
these  enormous  sums  would  have  had, — had  they  been 
spent  for  the  good  and  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  the  items  given  would  be  the 
best  way  of  making  use  of  these  Millions.  Two  or  three 
of  the  items  will,  however,  hardly  be  objected  to  by 
any.  Fancy,  dear  Reader,  the  blessing  iS,ooo  Homes  for 
training  destitute  children  in.  would  have  been  the  past 
90  years;  also.  3O0  Million  pounds  spent  In  clearing  our 
Towns  of  fever  dcn-s  and  substituting  proper  houses  for 
the  Poor  similar  to  those  of  tJiat  splendid  American  Philan- 
thropist,—  Pcabody  !  Reader  !  Let  your  imagination 
picture  Four  tima  Table  B.  spent  in  Drink!  VVhat  has  it 
done  for  us  die  past  90  years  ?  Enabled  a  few  Brewers. — 
Distillers. — and  Gin  Palace  Proprietors,— to  roll  in  Wealth  1 

Against  this  we  have  the  groans,  and  imprecations, — 
the  Miseries,  and  Drunken  Crimes  of  Ninety  Years!  A 
Hundred  Millions  spent  in  England  each  Year  in  Drink  I 
What  does  the  Nation  get  from  it  ?  Ruined  Homes, — 
outcast  children. — Depraved, — hopeless, — degraded  Men 
and  Women, — a  curse  to  themselves  and  all  around  them, 
— who  might, — but  for  the  Drink, — have  lived  happy,  useful 
Lives!  Squalid,  awful  homes. — millions  of  hard-earned 
Wages  gone  to  the  Gin  Shop  Proprietors, — wretched 
children. — no  chance  given  them  in  life, — left  in  ignorance, 
dirt,  and  rags, — untaught, — untrained  by  Drunken  wrctclics 
who  disgrace  the  Sacred  name  of  Parents  I 

*'  Stop  !  stop  !— you  arc  too  severe  I  The  Licensed 
Victuallers  are  a  most  respectable  Body, — they  do  not  wish 
the  Working  Classes  to  ruin  themselves.  The  Workman. 
engaged  in  exhausting  toil,  during  the  day,  absolutely 
requires  sfjmc  stimulus, — 'Drink'  of  some  kind  i  Vou 
cannot  have  the  needful  muscle. — vigour,— health.— and 
lasting  power,  without  Uccr  and  Spirits ' " 

Thtn,  dear  Reader,- — sensible  young  Reader  of  the 
Working  Class. — loby  is  it. — when  we  are  training  young 
men  for  competitions  requiring  the  ^eaUst  muscle. — 
encTEy. — vigour. — wind.  — and  lasting  power  of  endurance. 
in  Running, —  Sculling, —  Boxing, —  Kootball, —  Wreslhng 
matches,  &C., —  that  they  "go  into  training  "  and  knock  aff 
the  Drink!  An  essentially  sporting  Nation  like  ours, — 
with  these  facts  before  us  for  tht 
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that  such  training  is  indispensable  alike  to  Professionals 
and  Amateur  Athletes, — cannot  allow  our  common  sense  to  i 
be  abused. — by  _^rf/ being  told  Uiat  "Drink  is  needful  t»  fl 
produce  strong,  healthy  Workmen." — and  t/teti  that  it  is" 
"absolutely  fatal  to  successful  traininf^  I"  The  backers  of 
any  man  would  cry-off, — the  Trainer  would  throw  up  his  ^ 
task, — the  moment  the  man  was  ailovved  the  drink!  Why?  ■ 
Because  they  know  that  it  ivould  be  fatal  lo  his  chance, 
they  would  lose  their  money  1  What  then  does  this 
admitted  fact, — known  to  every  Professional  and  Sporting 
man  in  England  really  mean  ?  It  means  that,  what  is  best 
for  producing  the  mo^t  vigorous, — powerful,  men  of  our 
day,  is  ^es/  for  the  Working  Man  !  There  are  now 
thousands  of  our  best  Workmen, — with  happy  homes. — 
property  accumulating. — well-cared  for,  merry  children, — 
who  never  touch  the  drink  from  one  year's  end  to  the 
other,  who  will  compete  in  a  day's  work  with  any  workmen, 
and  who,— on  the  average,  will  outlive  their  comrades  who 
take  the  drink.  "Prove  it  1 "  It  has  been  already  done  I 
The  Insurance  Companies  have  proved  it.  by  the  irresistible 
logic  of  facts, — for  the  last  fifty  years !  Two  or  three  of 
the  Insurance  Companies  will  iinnre  Teetatalers  at  a  less 
premium  than  those  who  take  the  Drink!  Well !  apply  to 
^cm yeurself,  if  you  do  not  believe  it!  Wfiat  does  it  mmnf 
Why,  that  they  know  by  the  experience  of  ninety  years , 
that  Teetotalers  live  longer,  and  it  pays  t/iem  to  (/#  itf 
Away  then  with  the  delusion  that  Drink  ts  neccssarj- !    If  I 

I  your  children  are  never  taught  to  take  it,  they  will  never 
isk  for  it!     It  cannot  be  allowed  a  man  in  training.     It 

"shortens  life.    It  Ls  the  ruin  of  thousands.    There  can  be  no 
successful    training. — in  other  words  no  perfect,  health,— 
while  it  is  taken.    Then   how  can  it  be  necessary  to  a.J 
healthy,  vigorous,  skilful  workman  ?  \ 

When  will  the  Working  Classes  see  that  the  countless 
thousands  of  Public  Houses,  and  Gin  Palaces  in  our  large 
towns — so  far  from  being  necessary, — are  "  Man-traps"  for 
draining  these  immen.sc  sums, — hard-camcd  \vages, — from 
the  Labouring  Population,  to  enrich  a  privileged  class  ? 
An  immense,  and  influential  Body, — many  of  them  in 
Parliament, — arc  deeply  interested  In  keeping  up  the 
Liquor  Traffic. — and  habitually  resist  any  diminution  of 
the  deadly  Trade.  They  are  privileged.  Other  shops  are 
closed  by  law  on  Sundays,  the  Liquor  Skop  may  open.  So 
that  the  gains  are  kept-up,  the  ruin  of  their  fellow-Citizens 
appears  to  these  persons  a  mere  nothing.     Look  into  one 
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of  these  Gin  Shops  in  London, — as  we  did  last  Summer, — 
near  Holborn, — one  Sunday  evening,  and  you  would  have 
seen  some  twenty  youths,  and  mere  j^irls,  already  flushed 
wit]i  drink,  being  ;ser\-cd  with  spirits  by  a  Harman  as  young 
as  themselves.  Not  one  of  the  party  seemed  over  zo 
years  of  age !  lP7io  tests  the  quality  of  the  stuff  sold  in 
these  places  ?  If-'A/tf  is  it  ?  Drinking  in  a  gin  shop  on  a 
Sunday  evening,  at  Seventeen — in  loose  company — means 
a  depraved  old  man. — a  Pauper  at  seventy,— or,  more  likely, 
— a  drunkard's  early  grave! 

One  of  our  great  Liverpool  Brewers  during  the  past  40 
years  gradually  acquired  250  Public  Houses. — serving  as 
retail  Shops  to  pass  off  his  drink  alone, — then,  after  realising 
an  immense  fortune,  floated  the  whole  into  a  Limited 
Company,  netting  ;^2,ooo,ooo  thereby.  The  ineomc  was 
taken  at  ;£'200,ooa  To  produce  this  immense  fortune,  to 
one  man,  how  many  families  of  hi.s  fellow  countrymen  have 
been  ruined  ?  What  a  history  of  wretched  homes, — married 
happine-w  destroyed. — children  ruined  morally  and  physi- 
cally,—thousands  reduced  to  abject  poverty, — did  these 
sums  represent !  Dear  Reader  '■  many  of  us. — if  this  Two 
Million.^  gained  by  such  means  were  pramted  to  us, — 
would  //fi«T  touch  a  penny  of  it, — Money  obtained  by 
draiaing  the  Iiard-eanicd  wages  of  our  poorer  fellow 
citizcns, — who  cannot  resist  the  drink. — must  bring  a  curse 
with  it.  These  swarms  of  Public  Houses  are  veritable 
"man  traps."  If  you  want  to  see  the  result,  choose  a  wet 
day  in  Liverpool,  and  watcli  the  swarms  of  poor  wretched 
little  half-naked  children  in  the  streets,  crouching  together 
up  entries,  and  by  the  liquor  shop  to  which  their  parents* 
money  has  gone  which  ought  to  have  been  spent  in 
clothing,  supporting  and  educating  these  little  ones.  "It 
is  a  gigantic  evil :  our  drinking  habits  arc  making  England 
the  scoff  of  more  temperate  Nations  ;  but  what  can  we  do*" 
Well !  We  can  let  our  voice  be  heard  ; — expose  the 
System  in  every  way  we  can  ; — decline  to  hold  a  single 
share  in  any  Brewery,  Distillery,  or  Military  Arms 
Company, — keep  clear  of  them  as  Christians  ourselves  ; — 
atid  di-isuadc  all  whom  we  can  from  those  two  great  Curses 
of  Mankind, — Drink  and  War. 

CONCLUSION. 
"You    make  loo  much  of  it!" — a  young  Reader  may 
say. — "a  glass, — now  and  then, — hurts  no  one.   it  never 
hurt  my  Farcnt^i,  it  won't  hurt  me  ! "      True,- — ^vx  mwj  A<a 
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you  no  liarm, — your  leiiiplatioii  may  not  lie  that  way, — it 
may  lie  in  another  dircction.^in  Immorality, — Dishonesty, 
— Unbelief, — or  Covctousncss.  You  may  be.  naturally,  of 
too  cautious,  calculating  a  character,  ever  to  get  drunk. 
But  your  young  Companion,  and  Friend,  may  be  one  of 
those  who  eaimot  salcly  begin  the  Drink.— has  not  your 
firmness. — will  long  for  it, — will  take  it  again  and  again. 
— till  it  ruins  him!  He  sees  you  taking  it; — he  follows 
your  example!  Surely  it  will  be  a  bitter  thing  for  you 
to  think  of!      Look  at  the  elder  Youth  in  the   Picture. 


=^ 


".*y 


"Gone  yui  luM  tn  :' 

Against  the  orders  of  his  Parents.— trusting  to  his  know*' 
ledge  of  boating. — he  has  gone  out  for  a  sail  in  uncertain 
weather. — and  has  induced  his  School  chum  to  accompany 
him.  Koolhardy, — he  has  "  gone  out  too  far"  The  wind 
is  getting  up,  and  bc-'iiiiiin^  to  change,^ — they  must  tack, 
now,  to  make  the  distant  shore,  A  nasty  swell  too  is  rising, 
—the  sky  looks  wild,— a  gale  is  evidently  setting  in  t  How 
bitterly  docs  he  now  reproach  himself  for  disregardtng  the 
commands  of  his  kind,  and  faithful  Parents. — who  only 
dciircd  liis  safety!  But, — bitterest  of  all, — that  he  should 
hs  ve  tiset/  Ms  injitienu  and  extwip/c, — to  induce  the  poor  lad. 
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— his  best  friend,— an  only  son  on  a  visit  to  tlicm,— to  come 
with  him!  With  tliat  squall  coming  on.  how  can  they, 
now,  stop  to  shorttn  sail!  Suppose  he  drops  that  aatl, — 
how  row  tliat  boat  to  shore  in  tlic  sea  that  is  getting  up  ? 
So  it  is  with  the  Sins  of  Drink, —  I  mmorality, — Covetousness, 
or  Unbelief. — "Oh!  no  fear!  There  is  no  danger  !  I  can 
go  a  certain  distance,  and  induce  my  friend  to  accompany 
mc-  \Vc  shall  only  Iihvc  a  ylass  or  two.  you  know, — and 
perhaps,  a  sneer  at  llie  piuu<  fellow, — "  who  never  wesit 
astray;'  and  just  one  night's  dissipation  too. — but  very 
occasionally;  I  only  sin  occasionally.  Soon  get  back!  We 
shall  not  ge  out  too  far  !  " 

They  ail  said  so  \  They  all  thought  so  I  They  did  not 
allow  for  Ike  current^ — ihe  terrible  power  of  habit,- — or  their 
distance  from  the  land!  It  was  at  lirst, — only  an  occasional 
sin,  it  is  true, — but  they  must  have  it  agaiti !  The  habit 
was  only  a  sewing  thread  at  one  lime, — they  could  have 
snapped  it  in  a  moment, — but  when  you  use  the  finest 
thread  often  enough  it  becomes  .15  strong  as  a  rope,  and 
nothing,  but  God's  aid,  will  ever  break  it.  Those  habits, — 
commenced  in  youth, — become  our  Master !  The  experience 
of  Mankind  proves  it  I  "If  tliey  grow  mutinous. — and 
rave. — Ihcy  are  TUV  Master, — THOU  their  slave!"  The 
worst  of  Drink  is  that  it  brings  in  all  the  other  sins  along 
with  it ;  A  young  man. — having  his  choice  of  three  mortal 
sins, — chose  drunkenness,  as  the  least  of  the  three;  and 
when  he  was  drunk  lie  committed  the  other  two!  It  is 
vice  which  has  no  mercy !  Everything  must  be  given  up 
for  it  I  All  lost !  Self-respect.— the  esteem  of  others, — a 
good  situation,  —  projierty,  —  happiness, —  home, — wife, — 
children. — health. — life  itself, — the  vVorld  to  come. — all  are 
lost  one  after  the  other.  Everything  that  is  precious  and 
sacred  to  Mankind  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  Monster  Drink, 
and  for  wAa/  in  exchange.'  He  wise  in  time.  For  90  years 
past,  how  many  thousands  of  drunkards,— once  innocent 
boys  to  whom  they  gave  their  first  glass. — how  many 
immoral  men. — covetous  mi-seni.— or  scoffing  unbelii'vcrs^ — 
have  launched  out  on  that  dark  Ocean  of  Misery, — have 
got  out  too  far, — and. — as  it  is  to  be  feared,  with  the  boys 
in  tlie  picture, — never  returned  I 

"GONE  TOO  FAR  OUT." 
"  Tftik  10  me  of  Christ,"  loateA  »  liying  drunkknl  on  hU  (l««thti«d,— "  I  tett 
yoa, — mj  Hmkinrlnccc,  ami  anfiiiihfuln<nt,— tiillcd  vay  wife  ;^inv  dntnken 
taatvntgKoee  brggarcd  my  Ximnt  aw!  chiMmi  ;~tny  vile  iwintipltK,  mid 
atbeinn  paiMiM*!  my  I>cm,  anti  mliesi  Tiiend  I  Chriil  !  Hdl  la  a  refw^c.,— 
If  it  bUcs  OK  from  Kb  frtncu : " 
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CHAPTER    XXX. 


WHO  MURDERED  WILLIE? 

A    Story    of    tile    Crimean    Wak  ! 

"*r^W  dry  up  your  tears  again.  Mother. 
Ji       Or  mine  will  begin  to  flow, 
<\  And  give  nic  a  parting  kiss.  Mother. 
n      And  your  blessing  before  I  go ! 

For  I'll  come  baclc  when  the  War  is  done. 

To  cheer  your  declining  days, 
And  with  many  a.  talc  of  victories  won. 
To  Icl!  round  the  Christm.is  blaze  I" 

And  Willie  is  gone  from  his  native  land, 

To  join  in  the  mortal  strife. 
Where  ftiarful  sights  on  every  hand, 

And  dangers,  and  death,  are  rife. 
For  the  pestilence  arrows  swiftly  glide 

O'er  the  fields  of  battle  won  ; 
And  the  cannon  ball — will  it  turn  aside. 

For  the  sake  of  a  Widow's  son  .* 


The  Autumn's  golden  hues  have  passed 

Away  from  the  old  ehti  trees; 
Through  the  leafless  branches  sweep  the  blast. 

With  a  sound  as  of  moaning  !>cas  ! 
And  her  old  clock  ticks  so  drearily, 

Through  the  silence  that  none  may  cheer. 
And  the  days  ereep  on  so  wearily, 

For  her  heart  is  sick  with  fear. 

• 

The  Swallow  returns  to  the  sunny  vaJe, 

And  its  nest  in  the  cottage  caves, 
And  the  Cuckoo's  song,  and  the  Nightingale, 

Arc  welcoming  Spring's  green  leaves. 
From  a  far-off  land  the  Troops  are  come, 

They  have  traversed  the  blue  seas  o'er, 
And  their  voices  ring  round  the  Widow's  home. 

But  fur  Willie  returns  no  more ' 
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'Tis  a  quiet  spot  uhcri:  his  Father  lies, 

In  the  churcliyard  yew  tree's  sliatle, 
Wlierc  tlie  tall  grass  waves  o'er  the  mounds  tli^l  rise, 

To  tell  where  the  loved  are  laid  : 
Hut  Willie  sleeps  from  his  kindred  far; 

None  knows  where  his  jjrave  was  made, — 
Kor  he  fell  on  a  field  wliere  the  bolts  of  War 

In  the  life-blood  of  thousands  wade  I 

Is'o  tear  was  shed,  and  no  kncll  was  rung. 

O'er  the  Soldier's  loiiely  grave  ; 
I'or  him  the  only  dirge  is  sung 

Ry  the  stormy  Euxine's  wave ! 
Alas  1  for  the  life-blood  ahed  in  vain,^ 

For  the  bright  hopes  quench'd  in  gloom, 
The  most  that  the  so-called    "brave  "  obtain, 

Is  oft  but  a  uameUss  Tomb  t 

" Thou  ihnli  am  kill:" 


After  "A  Gloriou*  Vici«y." 


""Tiiioine  poor  fcIlnK'iikull,  Hakl  liCi 
Who  fell  in  tlic  jfrcai  Vklotv, 
I  lind  ibctu  in  tbc  Karlca  toil. 
Far  Ihettt't  Biony  uill  about. 
And  oAmi  when  w  go  to  jitnw. 
Tilt  plwufhibaie  tntn*  rbpm  nui. 
For  Buny  (faousaiMl  men.  ttiil  be, 
Were  tktn  In  iliat  gtau  Vicloty. 


Whni  ii  trat  all  about. 
Ami  wliai  ilicy  killed  each  othct  r«T> 
1  cicirr  couIJ  Diakc  o«l. 
Sot  ern>'Uxl7  auil,  quAth  he^ 
It  VM  A  'Gloriovi  Vlciotv.' 
»        «        •        »        • 

WTijr  'lwa»  a  vetj  wkked  ihing. 

SjiM  liutc  Wilhemtnc, 

A  wickcil  ihin£  1  m^  child,  quutk  hc^ 
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CHAPTER    XXXI. 


TH  E     BITTER     M  ELON. 

»^OKMAN — who  aftenvards  became  the  celebrated 
JIT  philosopher^wheii  a  youlh.  was  a  slave.  His  Master. 
•fi  however,  waft  kind  to  him  ;  but  one  day,  after  dinner, 
•j  being  merry  with  his  friends  at  table,  he  thought  to 
play  a  trick  upon  the  youth,  and  presented  the  boy  with  a 
bad  and  bitter  melon,  which  none  o(  them  could  cat.  To 
his  liurprisc,  the  youth,  after  tasting  it,  did  not  change 
countenance  in  the  least,  but  cat  it  all  up !  "  How  is  tt 
possible."  said  his  M-vstcr,  "  for  you  to  eat  <w  nauseous  a 
fruit  ? "  "  My  dear  Masltr."  replied  the  youth,  with  a  look 
of  affection.  "  I  have  received  so  many  favours  from  you, 
is  it  a  wonder  that  I  should,  for  once,  without  complaining, 
cat  a  bitter  melon  from  your  hand?"  All  present  were 
greatly  struck  with  the  boy's  generous  answer ;  noni^ 
however,  so  much  so  a*  his  Master,  who  shortly  after  gave 
him  his  liberty ;  and  Lokman  became  U»c  famous  Oriental 
philosopher. 

When  misfortune  and  adversity  come  to  us,  and  we  do 
not  meet  ivith  the  success  and  happiness  we  could  desire, 
we  should  remember  the  many  favours,  blessings,  and 
pleasures  we  have  all  of  us  received  from  God  from  child- 
hood ; — and,  like  this  Youth,  surely  wc  should  be  willing 
sometimes  to  receive,  without  complaint  or  repining,  some 
disappomtment  from  His  all-wise  and  loving  hand  ! 


HtMM  To|u  in  the  Vaa.    (.See  /}nit.  txn.,  &) 
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"Oh  !  "—then.— you "H  say,—"  I  am  afraid," 

■•  Cicero's  job  wil!  be  delayed  '■ " — 
Exailty  so  I — the  Cart,  at  length. 

Stuck  fast  beyond  ihc  Horse's  strength. 
In  vain  the  Driver  fumed  :ind  grumbled, 

At  length. — down  in  tiie  Koad  he  tumbled  ! 
And  there,— as  in  the  mud  he  [ay, — 

Thought  he,—"  To  Hercules  I'll  pray." 

Molt.-  Herculef,— amoni^t  ihe  mn.ny  lieniheii  Godi  and  GMdciso  '"X  ' 
AnciciiK.—wni  w«mhinncii,~9(  Ihe  tluci  oi  Sittrijih.  Siuilenl*  in  out  An 
Cl><>tc<i,  are  fatnitiir  with  the  Fii'iiTc  of  tlciL'ulo, — lisning  an  hi>  ciml  Club, 
ami  niifi  the  skin  of  ihc  Lion  wfiich  lie  Ka»  killocl,  (»v«  hi*  nhoulikt. 

Scarce  had  he  cci.sed, — when  roaring  thunder, 

Surprised  our  friend,— with  fear  and  wondt-rl 
While, — straight  before  his  eyes. — he  sees, — 

No  less  a  Form  than  Hcr-cu-lcs, — 
Who  spoke  to  him  in  words  like  these, 
"You  .•itupid, — idle. — lazy  fellow  ! 

"  Why  do  you  lie  there, — and  bellow  ? 
"  Think  you,  I'!!  help  you,  with  your  load, 

••  While  you  lie  sprawling  in  that  Road  ? 

"  ^PP^y  yo"""  shouhier  to  the  wheel, 

"  Nor  thus  before  me  idly  kneel ! 
"  Then  if  tlie  task  too  mighty  prove. 

"  I  will  assist  you  with  a  shove  I " 

MORAU 

A  Moral  in  this  Fable  dwells. 

Htaven  helps  tlmsc  who  help  thnnselves I 
In  other  words. — thai  is  to  say — 

Tbac  we  must  work  as  well  as  pray ! 


THE    FERRYMAN. 

A  shrewd  old  Scotch  Fcro>nian.  had  taken  some 
good  folks  across  to  the  Kirk.  During  the  passage — he 
had  listened  to  a  someivhat  heated  discussion  as  to  the 
respective  importance  of  "  Faith  and  Works."  As  the 
discussion  did  not  appear  to  be  half  over,  he  thought  it 
probabk-  that. — after  ihc  Service. — these  good  people  would 
renew  it.  The  old  Ferryman. — a  man  of  few  words, — hit 
upon  the  following  device  for  "  putting  his  oar  in," — as  the 
saying  goes, — and  silently  illustrating  his  notions, — very 
sensible  ones  too, — on  the  Subject.  He  therefore  before 
fo/lou'ing  them  into  the  Kirk,  chalked  "  Faith  "  upon  one  of  i 
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t«  oars.— and  "  Works  "  upon  the  other.  The  party  met 
him  allcr  Kirk,  rtatiy  to  start,  and  he  found  that  they 
had  already  rc-commcnccd  their  discussion.  The  Stream, 
though  narrow,  had  an  awlcward  Weir  in  one  part,  and 
equally  unpleasant  Rocks  in  another.  It  was.  therefore, 
with  amazement,  that  one  of  the  disputants — who  had 
just  been  laj-ing  it  down,  with  some  vehemence  that 
"  Faith  was  evtry/Atfig  :  WoiUt  were  noiJiinff." — on  looking. 
up, — found  the  Ferryman  pullinc  vehemently  away  at  w*  " 
oar, — while  the  other, — with  '•  Works  "  chalked  upon  it, 
lay  quite  discarded  in  the  Boat!  "Goodness  me  I"— he 
exclaimed, — "We  shall  certainly  go  down  the  Weir, — 
quitk  f — the  other  oar !  "  "  Right,  Sir ! " — promptly  replied 
the  Kcrr>-man. — and  nimbly  shipping  the  oar  he  had  been 
using, — which  was  now  seen  to  be  marked  "Faith;" — a 
minute  after,  he  was  pulling  lustily  away, — on  the  port-side, 
—with  "Works!"  Round ez-ms  the  Ferry  Boat, — but  with 
not  much  better  result,  spcing  that  though  they  were  now 
safe  from  the  Weir, — they  were  going  straight  towards  the 
Rocks  •'  llic  disputants  had,  however,  by  this  time,  quite 
grasped  the  meaning  of  the  Old  Ferryman,  and  both 
sides  joined  in  entreating  him.  to  use  both  "Faith."  and 
"Works," — being  "perfectly  satisfied  with  his  irresistible 
Logic."  The  old  Scotchman,  at  once,  resumed  both  oars, 
—remarking. — as  he  pulled  them  safely. — and  surely. — 
across,  "Ah  I  Sirs! — I've  taken  her  across  many  a  time. 
*  Faith's  *  a  good  oar; — so  Is  '  Works,' — but  I  never  yet  got 
^ber  across  without  using  them  both  together!'* 

"FAITH   IS  EVERYTHING." 

And  yet,  dear  Reader,  the  disputant  in  the  Ferry  Boat 
'was    perfectly    right  !      Faith    is    everything  !      Faith  in 
Almighty  God. — Faith  in  the  perfectly  finished  Work — and 
complete  Atonement, — of  our    Lord    and    Saviour,    Jesus 
Christ. — and  Faith  in  Blessed  God  the  Holy  Spirit,— with- 
out Whom  we  can  do  nothing — is,  indeed, — the  "one  thing] 
needful!"     Faith, — as  far  as  our  Salvation  goes  is,  indeed, 
"evcrj'thing  :  "     liut,  as  a  matter  of  fact, — it  is  impossible 
to  possess  this  true,  saving,  Faith  without  earnest  desire, — 
wHth  God's   aid, — to  do   our   little   to  serve,  honour,  and 
rpleasc    Him.       If    there  is   no   desire    for    the  extension: 
lof  Chrtit's   kingdom,  no   love  to   Him.  and  no  wish,  nor 
intention,  to  do  good  to  others. — we  may  rely  upon   it 
that    "  Faith  "  is    absent  too.      Every  true  Christian  rests 
for  Salvation  entirely  upon  the  finished  Work  <A  C\mv=s_ 
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Wc  rely  implicitly  upon  the  oar,  "Faith."  for  reconciliation] 
and    acceptance. — but  every    true  child   of  God, — with   ai 
grateful,  loving,  heart,  will   be  ever  found, — like  the  old 
rcrrytnan,— pulling  also.  awav. — more  or  less   heartily. — 
at  "Works." 

"  And  why  call  yc  Me,  Lutd,  l.onl,  and  da  m^  the  thinot  which  I  sxy ! " 
■*  Anil  every  one  ihoc  Iienjrlh  ihrw  (.lyings  n(  Mine  ann  iftvW  M/m  ufl,  ii\ 
like  uiuo  B  (noli«h  ninn  vibicli, — ulihom  a  fo'indaiion  1>ull(  hit  house  upon  lliej 
fanil,  and  the  niin  dcsccndcxl.  ami  the  duoils  cuue,  aixl  tlic  wiiidt  1)!evr  ard  1 
bcai  ui>oii  thai  hoiuc  aud  U  Ml,  nuJ  kica;  wa>  (he  Tiiil  nf  it."  "If  yt  knuvr| 
tliCM  tilings,  happy  arc  yci!  yviiv  lAau." 


A  t'timiiivi:  FeTy  Bunl. 

Thtfie  tnsket'in'urk  buixU,-- varying  in  siw,— arc  ?^ill  xned  in  Watet,    Thsy 
are  called  "  CoractM."— and  were  txtA  in  «rry  ancieni  ttoicf.     It  is  «aid  tl 
m  bials  of  this  ilescriin inn.— wily  of  grcjitcT  capacilf,  —  the  ancicni  Brito 
<;rwK<l  over,  m  time*  to  Iiclaoil. 

PAUL. 


/] 


The  Apostle  Panl 
WM  aUo  saved  by 
betng  let  liown  Id  a 
Basket. 


IX" 


"Andlhcyvmchc 
lli«    GatM    dny    an 
ni^    to    kill    him.^ 
I  lien    the    r>i§dple4 
luok  him  and  let  blm 
ilown  by  ih<  wall  in 
a  liojikct." — wfrt/  ia.. 


t~,,- 
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■*  And  be  was  *  Boodly  child,  luid  kIic  look  tat  him  an  ark  (i(  Bulraihei,  and 
dwihrl  It  with  ^iiao  and  «ith  piicti.  nnd  put  Ihe  chiki  therein.  And  the 
dsl^'''"  ^  PhantDh  came  doun  to  wn\h  hrrtclf  at  ihc  River,  and  vhrn  xbc 
nw  tlic  aril  amone  llie  Hags  she  tcni  bc<  maid  lo  fcteb  JL  And  when  ttic  Wl 
opened  it,  beboU  tbc  bnlw  wcpl.  And  tbc  hod  coiiipaHKin  on  bim,  and  koid, 
fall  a  nunc  af  th«  H«l>rcw  woidcd,  I)»I  the  may  nurw  th«  child  (or  mc.  And 
tb«  maid  called  th<  cbUd'a  Mather.  And  sho  called  hit  naoMi  Motes ;  for  aha 
Mid,  BtcMue  I  dnw  bin  out  of  ilie  wsier, "— £.t a^i  lii.,  y6. 
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A  WILD  NIGHT  OI-T  Tlili  GOODWINS. 

"  All  tlut  b  iIcRiiiletjr  kiiuwu  is  lliet  the  '  Maju'  wu  bunnil  from   Dundee 
(o  KanKOOn,  pmd  pawed  ihrongh  the  IVnlUnJ  Kirth  la»t  SiIuiiIat,  in  coimpiny j 
vrilh  the  «!iip  '  I-ochee.'     Kltv™  ljcKli*s  hare  now  come  aOioit"  I 

'•From   Slomoway  n  dctjialfli.  lUted   .Silunlav  nighl,  iiy.*.  Iliat.   notwilh^J 
lUMJing  the  boUieniui  dale  uT  [Iter  trcAtlicr,  aii>l  Ihe  !ice«7  lo  ruDiiini;  on  il 
vml  CMXX  ofl-cwcf,  thcM;nrch  for  the  IkxIIo  iif  ihc  crvw  uf  1lic  ill-fAled  tiCKSi 
'Mbjb'    is  continued  iniJcrotigmlily.      One  liody — itini  of  a  ^t■>u<,  povrerfullyl 
buill  niari,  witowould  have  weighed  W\y  17  >ilaiic— i»  ctinjciiuml  10  t>c  tiMt 
cf  the  Captain.     Otic  Loi]y--tlul  of*  g•>tflJ'lDollin^   Isil,  alxait  19 — w«*  mHI 
drcued  in  new  clothes  itn'{  in  t1i«  pocki^t  of  hu  joclcet  wu  found  ■  Bibk."- 
(Sielfaily  Pap*r,  lyth  O^teter.  /S74.J 

JT  is  not  far  out  at  sea— far  on  the  immense  ocean  which 
surrounds  this  world — that  the  chief  danger  10  a  vessel 
lies.  Every  sea  captain  knows  that  his  most  anxious 
time  is  when  his  vessel  i»  approaching  a  coast  at  Uin 
journey's  end,  or  when  getting  clear  of  land  at  its  commence- 
ment. Once  clear  of  the  coast,  and  of  the  dan^^erous  reefs 
and  .sJionIs — which  run  out  far  from  the  land— and  whidi 
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can  only  be  avoided  by  close  attention  to  the  charts. — a 
vessel  may  drive  before  a  gale  for  days,  in  the  open  sea. 
without  much  danger,  but  how  is  she  to  do  so  on  a  U'ild 
night  iiff  shore,  when  you  arc  certain  that  you  cannot  be  far 
off  land,  with  its  reefs  and  shoals?  Amongst  the  many 
dangers  of  our  most  dangerous  English  coast,  perhaps  tlicre 
is  not  one  more  dreaded  by  Mariners  on  a  wild  night,  tlian 
I  the  Goodwin  sands. — upon  which,  our  English  History 
I  informs  us,  Earl  Goodwin  was  lost.  During  a  storm  the 
sea  breaks  mountains  high  over  these  dreaded  sands ! 
Many  a  fine  vessel,  since  Earl  Goodwin's  day,  has  driven 
upon  the  Goodwins,  and  gone  to  pieces,  far  front  aid,  and 
from  land  I  The  so-called  sands  arc  in  reality  as  hard  and 
dangerous  as  if  they  were  reefs  or  rocks. 

In  the  picture  wc  sec  a  vessel  driving  heavily  before  a 
winters  gale.  A  wild  night  has  set  iiL  There  are  times 
when  a  vessel  cannot  safely  be  brought  up  against  a  storm. 
when  you  must  drive  before  it,  or  founder.  The  captain 
and  his  mate  know  that  the  vessel  must  now  be  somewhere 
rwar  the  dreaded  Goodwin  Sands.  The  mate— a  weathcr- 
j  beaten  sailor,  who  has  sailed  on  many  a  stormy  sea — has 
Must  come  down  from  the  deck  ;  he  has  fancied  that  be  has 
'heard  in  the  distance  a  sound  louder  even  than  fhat  of  tlic 
Btorm— a  sound  which,  once  heard,  is  never  forgotten — the 
roar  of  distant  breakers  far  ahead  I  Could  they  have  been 
the  huge  rollers  breaking  over  the  Goodwin  Sands?  He 
thought,  too,  with  a  seaman's  eye.  that  he  had  seen  in 
the  distance  a  white  line  far  ahead  ;  could  it  have  been  the 
surf?  He  has  come  down  into  the  cabin  from  the  drench- 
ing decks,  and  fimls  the  young  Captain  poring  over  the 
chart,  and  both  arc  trying  now.  for  dear  life,  to  decide 
where  the  ship  is  in  regard  to  the  Gnodwin  Sands,  so  that 
they  may.  at  all  hazards^  immediately  wear  the  ship. 
Everything  depends  now  upon  their  decision — on  which 
side  to  wear  the  vessel.  The  hardy  mate  has  been  in  many 
;t  storm,  but  then  it  was  far  out  at  sea — far  from  any  land, 
with  plenty  of  sea  room.  He  has  been  in  many  as  wild  a 
night,  but  he  is  very  anxious  now  !  fic  knows  that  all  they 
have  now  to  trust  to  is  //te  dtart.  The  captain's  wife, 
hushing  the  baby  on  her  knee,  knows  that  there  is  danger  ; 
sIk  sees  that  the  men  arc  undecided,  and  anxious  about 
the  Ship. 

I  Dear  youths,  who  read  this  book,  is  there  no  lesson  in  this 
picture  for  us  .'  In  many  cases,  indiftercnt  to  religion,  cold. 
and  entirely  thoughtless  towards  God.  a  youth  cotaes  V«:» 
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r  English  Sunday  Schools,  apparently  with  the  idea  t 
he  has  to  care  for  is  to  secure  what  amusements  and 
society — tea  parties  and  such  like — he  can,  and  the  less 
he  hears  of  God  and  of  reh'gion  the  better  he  is  pleased. 
But  God  sent  us  to  this  Sabbath  school  for  a  very  diHerent 
purpose  to  this.  As  young  men  commencing  life,  we  have 
all  started  upon  a  voyage,  which  is  to  end  only  in  Uiernity! 
Mow  many  present  will  last  out  that  voyage,  God  oiity 
knows,  or  how  many  will  make  shipwreck  : 

There  arc  dangers  on  that  voyage  of  a  character  which 
nothing'  cin  save  you  from  but  God's  Almighty  aid.  Many 
do  not  bclicA'c  it  ;  many  never  will  believe  it  till  they  have 
found  it  out  for  themselves— until  they  have  learnt,  from 
their  sinfulness,  what  they  are  capable  of,  and  the  fearful 
power  which  sin,  %vhen  allowed  and  unopposed,  possesses 
over  a  sinlul  Youth,  or  a  wicked  man  ! 

Knowing  the  dangers  of  the  voyage  before  us,  Almight)^ 
God  has  placed  in  our  hands — often  una.skcd,  odcn  un- 
desircd,  by  many  a  youth — a  Chart,  which,  if  carefully 
studied  and  obeyed,  will  guide  him  safely  through  the 
dangers  of  this  world,  to  the  better  world  to  come.  That 
chart  is  the  Bible,  the  only  book  of  directions  and  rules 
which  God  has  ever  given  to  the  world,  or  ever  will  give  us. 
It  was  one  of  these  books  which  the  sailor  boy  Iiad  in  his 
pocket  when  his  ship,  the  '*  Maju,"  was  lost, 

Thi.s  chart  is  different  to  any  other  in  one  respect — it  is 
always  to  be  relisti  upon.  The  charts  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  every  country  arc  as  accurate  as  human  skill  and 
patience  can  make  them,  yet.  though  every  rock,  every 
sounding,  may  be  given,  the  charts  are  not  always  to  be 
relied  on.  A  heavy  current  may  have  thrown  a  vessel  out 
of  her  course  and  reckoning ;  sands,  such  as  the  Goodwins, 
frequently  sliift,  and  the  chart  may  thus  be  rendered 
useless.  Uut  it  is  not  so  with  the  chart  issued  by  Almighty 
God !  His  directions  once  given,  stand  for  Eternity ! 
"  Heaven  and  earth  will  pass  away,  but  My  words  shall  not 
pass  away."  The  Saviour's  wishes  and  directions  lo  a 
young  man  commencing  life,  if  followed,  must  lead  him 
safely  through  every  danger  to  the  bright  home  abovx ! 
But  what  slightest  hope  is  there  for  a  young  man  who  de- 
spises God's  written  word — ^nevcr  carea  to  read  it.  much  leas 
lo  attempt  to  follow  in  one  single  instance  God's  directions 
on  the  chart  'i  Ignorant,  silly,  vain,  and  seir-willcd,  how 
many  a  youth  listens  with  a  yawn  to  God's  solemn  directions, 
the  importance  of  which  no  human  language  can  convey  I 
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Once  more,  a  vessel  may  sail  many  a  time  upon  the  self- 
same course,  her  Icccl  may  plough  the  same  ocean  again 
and  again,  but  it  is  not  so  with  us  I  You.  I,  and  all  we  sec 
around  us  are  drifting  onward  to  Eternity,  and  there  is  no 
going  back!  Vou  will  never  sail  back  cw  mile  of  the  course 
through  life  you  have  cliosen,  you  will  never  pass  the 
same  course  a  second  time  !  Is  it  to  be  a  Godless  course, 
letting  youth  and  manhood  go  by,  with  every  thought  of 
God  carefully  excluded  ?  Or  is  it  to  be  a  life  of  love  to 
God.  ever  increasing  in  favour  both  with  God  and  man  ? 
It  is  now  in  your  power  to  choose  which  course  it  shall  be. 

Like  it.  or  like  it  not,  you  have  already  started  upon  the 
great  voyage  of  life,  which  is  to  end  in  Eternity  !  Every- 
thing now  depends  upon  your  choice,  your  elTorts,  your 
prayers  !  One  youth  is  bent  upon  pleasure,  another  places 
hiH  trust  and  highest  aims  upon  obtaining  wealth  and  suc- 
cess in  the  world.  How  few  have  the  wisdom  to  secure  first 
tlie  friendship  of  llim  who  has  all  things  both  in  Heaven 
and  in  Earth ! 

Like  vessels  on  the  ocean,  with  their  sails  set  contrary 
ways,  wc  arc  all  passing  over  the  Sea  of  Life  in  search  of 
the  objects  upon  which  wc  have  set  our  hearts  and  desires  ! 
And  thus  life  passes  on.  until  there  comes  a  day — as  there 
tifUl  come  a  day  to  each  now  present — a  day  far  more 
anxious  than  the  one  represented  in  this  picture  !  Some 
accident  or  illness  comes,  and.  from  a  dying  bed,  we  hear 
the  first  solemn  murmurs  of  the  boundless  ocean  of  Ktcmity 
before  us  !  Though  you  seldom  read  it  now,  you  will  then 
be  searching  with  untold  anxiety  in  God's  chart,  the  Bible, 
to  see  how  yait  stand  for  Eternity — to  decide  on  what 
foundaiion  axe  your  hopes  of  heaven  I 

Now,  with  h'fc,  health,  youth,  and  time  before  you.  is  the 
calm  period  in  which  betimes  to  study  the  Chart  which  God 
has  given  you.  and  to  choose  your  course !  Yoti  should 
spend  a  certain  time  cvcr>*  morning,  and  again  at  night 
before  you  sleep,  in  prayer  for  God's  blessing  on  your  future 
life  and  prospects ;  asking  his  foj^tvencss  for  every  sin 
committed  <in  His  own  appointed  way.  in  the  Saviour's 
name)  and  in  reading  a  few  verses  out  of  God's  chart — the 
Bible.  Even  ten  minuies  thus  spent  by  a  Yoiith  each  day. 
will  make  a  difference  in  his  character  by  the  time  he  is 
a  Man,  which  no  words  can  dewrribc  I  Tliis  habit  once 
g;aiiied,  and  adhered,  to  every  day,  whatever  the  future 
life  of  a  youth  may  be.  whatever  his  sins  and  dangers,  all 
must,  one  day,  be  well  with  him  :    Why  ?     Because  GoA'%. 
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Word  '\s  pledged — and  the  Saviour's  honour  I's  pkdgcd^^ 
tliat  none  of  His  creatures  can  invoke  His  aid  and  blessing 
ill  vain  /  Christ  assures  us  of  this  again  and  again  !  He 
commended  the  troublesome,  importunate  Widow,  who 
uv»^  keep  asking  the  unjust  Judge.  He  commended  the 
troublesome  friend  persisting,  at  midnight,  in  knocking  at 
his  friend's  house,  and  is  not  to  be  put  down  until  he  has 
his  wish ;  and  the  direction  given  in  God's  chart, — the 
Bible, — to  every  youth  is  -"Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive; 
seek,  and  yc  shall  find  ;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto 
you." 

"  Thty  thai  teck  Mc  early  «lall  find  Mc." 


^r. 


AUIm. 

"  AnJ  Peter  Mid  unto  Him,  MnMei,  irc  hkvc  (oiled  nil  iil)[l)l.  And  have 
Ikltcn  auiliiiig  i  Dcvctthelcit  HI  Thy  vronl  I  will  kl  down  the  net.  And  when 
llicf  had  i>ii<;  .iant,  lh«y  lii>:ltM.«d  a  multitude  of  ThIics.  And  ihev  beckoned 
uniii  thpJT  Pnniieni,  urhk-h  were  iti  the  oth«T  ship,  that  ihey  a^ould  (\muc 
>nd  helf)  tliein.  Aiiil  ihey  came,  and  filled  both  ihc  ihipt,  u>  ikal  they 
\Kpi\  losiiit.  When  I'eicr  ikw  it  he  fell  down  «t  Jout' hne«.  And  Jeuu 
mid  uriio  Sim«n,  Kent  not ;  ftom  hcncefurlh  thou  ih»!l  caich  men.  And 
when  ibey  had  liraughl  their  diip  to  land,  they  |V>rinDl(  all,  and  tolUnred 
him."— i«(J*r.,  5. 
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Samuel,  xrii.  *'  And  there  w«iil  out  a  diaaipton  out  a'  th*  flimp  af  tUc 
PliiliMiaei,  naioed  Golutk  of  Galh,  <Hhcat  h«igti[  wu  lix  cubdta  uid  t,  ipan, 
Sfid  Ihe  itnlf  of  hit  tpemr  <rb  tike  a  wmtct'i  bcun. 

And  I>*itil  nlutned  to  f««il  hit  fiRlbcr's  sheep  at  BeihJrhcm. 
.    And  JOK  uid  Kiiio  Oavul   hi«  ton,  — '  'J'ltke  now  for  tbjr  brrthivn  in  the 
Cftinp,  to  cptiah  of  ihi*  parched  coni.—uHl  (hoc  icti  chccKs  to  the  Cftpuuo  of 
Ihciribouund.'     •    •     •    • 

And  when  the  Fhilutinc  bad  looked  about, — (It  a  prautntd  thnl  the  g^nl 
expected  (be  Inaeliles  to  lelocl  lhe<r  moit  poirerful  man  to  meet  bimt~and 
Mw  Uavid,  he  diMUined  him,  for  he  wu  bm  a  youth,  and  niddjr,  and  of  afiur 
coniitMiance. 

But  Dtviri  nidiinia  the  Philiitine—' Thou  cmneiil  agMoit  w,  with  a  iwoid, 
anil  with  a  (pear,  and  with  a  iJiidd,— but  /  nxmr  f  tAee  in  the  name  uf  the 
Lord  of  lloftis— (he  God  of  the  armies  of  I*racl,  whoa  ihon  hut  defied.' 

Aad  Uttvtd  uai  hit  haad  in  hit  baf,  and  took  tlitnoc  a  stone,  and  vlnng  it, 
awl  •note  the  PhilLtiitK  in  liU  rorcbead,  that  the  stone  wni  mto  hii  forehead, 
aitd  he  fnV  upon  hi*  fact  1<>  the  •raciti. 

Anil  Diiid  ran  an'l  tiood  upon  the  PhJidine,  and  drew  ibo  Philliitine't 
iward  out  of  llie  tbealh  thereof,  and  dew  him,  and  coi  off  his  head  ihcrcwith. 
And  nhen  the  PhUlOtnca  mw  that  llieir  champion  mas  dcail,  tbc)  fteii.     (<aA 
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xhe  men  of  Imel  and  Judah  puiiued  (h«  I'hilininM  uniil  thou  iy>me  to  tfel 
v«ll*7  of  Ekroo,  anil  ihcir  wwinded  fell  down  by  llw  «av.  «*«"  uiilo  G*lh." 

"  The  iMti  is  my  .Sticphcril ;  I  ihall  noi  «'«nt.  He  nuketli  mc  K>  li«  down 
in  green  putnrcs  :  lie  loulcih  mc  beside  the  xtill  wuen."— /Vo/ai  snii  i 

^  O  wrote  the  boy  David. — in  what  is  thought, — no 
doubt,  correctly. — to  have  been  one  of  his  earliest 
Psalms.  David,  as  you  know,  was  the  youngest  of 
Jesse's  sons, — a  Shepherd  Boy  at  Bethlehem. — the 
Birthplace. — a  thousand  years  after, — of  our  Blessed  Lord. 
David,  prob.ib!y  wrote  this  Twenty-third  Psalm  when 
quite  young,  probably  a  youth  of  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years  old.  The  allusions  are  to  hts  daily  duties,  as  a 
Shepherd  Boy  in  the  East  He  had  to  keep  a  watchful 
eye  on  his  sheep, — to  lead  them  to  suitable,  green,  pastures, 
— if  powble  near  the  water  so  precious  in  those  hot 
Eastern  dimates. 

The  sheep  in  the  East  get  to  know  their  Shepherd 
and  his  voice.  Our  Lord  alludes  to  this  in  one  of  His 
discourses  (John  x..  27-30) — "My  sheep  hear  My  voice, 
and  I  know  them,  and  they  follow  Me; — and  I  give  unto 
them  Eternal  life,  and  they  shall  never  perish,  neither  shall 
any  man    pluck  them  out  of  My  hand.      My    Father    is 

freatcr  than  all,  and  no  man  i^  able  to  pluck  them  out  of 
\y  Fatlicr's  hand.  I  and  My  Father  arc  one."  "I  am 
the  good  Shepherd  ;  the  good  Shepherd  giveth  his  life  for 
the  sheep." 

No  doubt,  then,  David's  sheep  knew  their  young 
Shepherd  and  followed  him.  This  reminds  him  of  his 
own  condition,  as  a  pious  Boy  enjoying  the  love,  and 
guidance  of  God.  "  The  Lord  is  »«>■  Shepherd," — writes 
this  pious  youth,— comparing  the  faithful  love  of  God  to 
him,  which  he  had  felt  from  his  boyhood, — to  that  of  a 
good  Shepherd  ; — "  The  Lord  is  »«y  Shepherd  ;  I  shall  not 
want.  He  makcth  me  to  lie  down  in  the  green  pastures, — 
He  leadcth  me  beside  the  slill  waters." 

Youth.-*,  in  reading  the  Bible,  sccni  to  think  that  there 
is  something  mysterious  about  the  Boys  in  the  Old,  and 
New,  Testament.  They  appear  to  think  that  they  were 
not  just  like  other  boys, — and  thus  you  lose  the  interest 
you  would  otherwise  feel  in  their  lives.  But  surely,  every 
sensible  youth,  must  on  reflection,  aJniil  that  the  Roys 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  were,  after  all, — t/tusf  have  been, — 
merely  boys  like  yourself  What  else  £vu///  they  have 
been  ?     They  Jiad   their  boyish   pursuits, — and  fancies, — 
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were  as  active, — and  as  fond  of  adventure  as  you  are.  The 
only  thing  mysterious  about  thcin  was  that  they  ^avc, — as 
you  may  do, — their  hearts  to  God  in  their  youth, — and 
thus  attracted, — as  you  may  do, — His  love.  "They  that 
honour  Me  /  will  honour." — The  Boy  David  is  merely 
described  as  a  brave,  handsome,  and  vigorous  lad, —or  as 
the  llibic  puts  it,^"  Now  ht;  was  ruddy,  and  withal  of  a 
beautiful  countenance,  and  goodly  to  look  to." 

He  was  a  trave  Boy,  we  know, — for  when  the  trained 
Soldiers  would  not  go  out  to  meet,— single-handed, — the 
Chanipiun  of  the  Heathen  army, — who  challenged  them 
day  by  day  to  do  so, — the  gallant  Boy, — grieved  that  God's 
people  should  be  thus  insulted  for  forty  days  by  the 
Heathen, — resolve*!. — in  God's  strength. — to  go  out  alone 
against  the  huge  Giant, — and,  with  God's  aid. — slew  him! 

According  to  how  the  ancient  cubit  be  taken,  Goliath 
would  be  between  nine  and  ten  feet  high;  (other  Giants  are 
mentioned  in  2  Samuel  xxi..  16-22).  covered  with  armour; 
the  only  place  where  3  disabling  wound  could  welt  have 
been  inflicted  was  the  face.  "Disabling."  seems  the  word, 
rather  than  "fatal."  for  it  is  not  said  that  it  killed  him  ; — 
he  fell  probably  merely  stunned. — for  wc  read  that  David 
then  took  his  sword  "and  slew  him." 

God's  providence,  doubtless  was  beJtirtd  that  stont.~~- 
Are  we  quite  sure  that  it  is  not  behind  everything  .'—still, 
it  is  equally  true  that  the  stone  was  hurled  by  a  vigorous, 
athletic, — and  probably  long  practised, — youth,  for  we  read 
that  the  :>tone  sank  into  the  Giant's  foreliead.  As  a  Boy 
he  would  be  doing  something  with  his  sling,  we  may 
depend,  during  those  long  days  while  taking  care  of  the 
sheep; — already,  as  a  young  Shepherd. — David  had  suc- 
cessfully defended  them  against  the  attacks  of  wild  animals. 
Doubtless,  he  knew  what  he  could  do  with  a  sUng,  else 
why  did  he  only  choose  "five  smooth  stones  from  the 
Biook," — as  sufficient, — when  he  might  have  filled  his  bag? 

The  Ancients  attached  great  importance  to  their 
Slingcrs ;  and  that  these  men  were  highly-trained. — no 
doubt  from  their  youth.— wc  learn  from  Judges  xx.,  16; — 
where  we  read  of  a  body  of  practised  Slingcrs. — picked 
men. — left-handed.— "who  could  sling  to  a  hair's  breadth 
ami  not  miss."  This,  of  course,  is  in  the  figurative, — 
flowery, — language  of  all  Eastern  Nations-  The  young 
Christian, — or  young  Believer, — in  reading  his  Bible  must 
see  how  unfair  it  is  to  expect,  after  3,ax)  years, — to 
translate  the  expressive  Hebrew  language— abowvwVw.'i.v'^ 
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metaphors. — so   as   to   require    it    to    express  the    exact 
equivalent  to  our  matter-of-fact,  precise,  modern  English. 
The  young  student  of  his  Bible  will  allow  this  difliculty  infl 
thus  rendering  the  different  modes  of  expression  used  by™ 
various  Nations,  even  at  the  present  time;  stilt  more 
ifhen  he  considers  that  even  ia  the  last  200  years,  m; 
mrdi  in  our  own  English  have  already  quite  altered  their  j 
meaning  !     What  then  is  200  to  3.000  years  ago  ! 

The   mode  of  expression  used,  gives  us,  however,  the 
impression, — no  doubt    the  true  one, — that  these  ancient  ^ 
iaitngcrs  were  accurate,  and  skilful,  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

In  later  times  the  Sling  in  warfare  seems  lo  have  given 
place  to  the  IJow. — which  our  own  English  Nation,  2.000 
ycirs  after  David,  brought  to  its  liighcsi  degree  of  efficiency, 
— until  it  in  turn,  gave  place  to  the  more  deadly. — indeed, 
—frightful, — weapons  of  Modern  Warfare.  ^ 

God  hxd  chosen  the  Hoy  David  to  be  the  Future  King,  fl 
— ■through  whom,  indeed,  our  Blessed  Lord  Himself.— the 
'•  Son  of  David." — was  to  descend.  Could  any  circumstance 
be  conceived  more  adapted  to  bring  the  Boy  prominently 
before  the  King,— the  Army, — or  indeed  the  entire  Nation, 
— than  his  victory  over  the  dreaded  Giant  ?  fl 

We  see  the  immediate  result  in  the  pa<;5ionatc  admiration,  ™ 
and   love,  the  nobtc  young    Prince    Jonathan,    at    once 
>nceived    for  their  young   champion;    David    says  that 
Jonathan's  love  to  him  "was  wonderful,  passing  the  love 
of  women."     We  also  see  it  in  the  Songs  of  the  Singin^fl 
Women, — which  oflTendcd  the  jtalous  King  Saul  so  deeply.  " 
— "Saul  has  killed  his  thousands." — (figurative  metaphor 
you  sec  ^ain) — "  but  David  his  tens  of  thousands," 

Tlut  it  was  the  Boy  David's  piety,  which  had  attracted 
God's  love,  and  choice, — we  sec  by  1  Samuel  xvi.,  6  : — for 
his  elder  Brothers  appear  to  have  posseiwed  still  greater 
advantages  of  person.  Indeed,  the  I'rophet  Samuel  was 
so  much  struck  on  first  seeing  the  eldest  Son,  Eliab, — that 
he  at  once  concluded  that  he  saw  before  him  the  future 
King.  "  And  it  came  to  pass  when  the  sons  of  Jesse  were 
come,  that  Samuel  looked  upon  Eliab,  and  said  'Surely 
the  Lord's  anointed  is  before  Him?'"  But  then  came 
the  memorable  words  of  our  Creator. — "Look  not  at  his 
countenance,  or  the  height  of  his  stature,  for  I  have  rejected 
him  I  for  the  Lord  sceth  not  as  man  seeth  :  for  man 
lookelh  on  the  outward  appearance,  but  the  Lord  lookcth 
at  the  heart." 

They   were,   no  doubt,    a    good-looking    family;- 
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^though  David  happened,  like  his  brothers,  to  be  •well- 
favoured  outwardly, — it  is  evident  that  this  was  not  the 
cause  of  his  being  chosen.  Eternal  blessedness  is  by  no 
means  reserved  only  Tor  the  fair,  and  well-favoured,  either 
in  mind  or  person, — on  the  contrary, — to  go  no  further  than 
David's  own  lovely,  but  infamous  son, — Absalom, — all 
history  shews  that  such  are,  not  unfrcquently,  the  "Abhorred 
of  the  Ix>rd." 

No  youth,  therefore,  who  may  read  this  book. — 
liowevcr  conscious  of  his  inferior  character,  or  outward 
appearance,  should  be  discouraged  in  the  slightest  by  it,— 
or  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  seeking  salvation,  and  God's 
love,  by  piety  in  his  early  days.  God  is  no  respecter  of 
persons ;— if  only  your  heart,  like  David's,  is  set  upon 
seeking  God's  favour.  He  will  soon  supply  all  you  need  to 
be  pleasing  in  His  sight,  however  mean  you  may  judge  your 
appearance  may  seem  among  men.  Your  common  sense 
must  show  you  that  outward  beauty  is  a  mere  chance  of 
birth. — that  it  is  but  skin  deep, — and  may, — and.  in  fact, 
often  does, — hide  a  detestable  character. 

A  poor  Boy,  if  only  he  possesses  piety  towards  his  God. 
is  loved  by  Him  quite  as  much  as  if  he  possessed  all  the 
wealth  and  grace  of  a  young  I'rince. 

Do  you  doHbt  it  f  TTien  look  around  and  say  who  were 
the  youths  most  favoured  by  God :—  David,  a  Shepherd  Boy ; 
— the  good  youth.  Joseph  ;— then  also  a  Shepherd  Boy, 
King  Josiah  ; — all  conditions  are  represented  : — then  in 
later  times,  our  pious  Boy-King  Edward  VI; — and  how 
many  boys  of  humble  origin,  in  our  day,  has  God  chcuscn 
(o  be  a  blessing  to  Mankind  \ 

The  sainted  Wcalcy  and  Whitfield, — Doddridge, — Jay. 
of  Bristol,  the  Stonemason's  boy.  who  preached  from  17  to 
%\  years  of  age; — John  Angel  James,  of  Birmingham; — 
ilr,  Spurgeon,  of  London,  and  many  more,  who,  having 
honoured  and  loved  their  God  in  youth,  have  been 
honoured  by  Flim  to  lead  thousands  to  Heaven. 

Now  xtiyour  youth,— with  life  before  you,  is  the  time  to 
■«efc  His  favour,  and  to  secure  His  love.  Many  a  prayer, 
and  happy  communion  with  his  God.  doubtless  had  the 
pious  boy,  David,  enjoyed  during  the  long  quiet  days,  while 
bis  sheep  were  peacefully  feeding  around  him.  And  surely 
you  can  also  have  your  quiet  times  for  prayer,  and  to 
commence,  like  David,  your  journey  to  the  self-same 
Heavenly  Home. 

I  speak  not  to  all,  but  it  does  seem  to  me,  that  xwu 
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youth  who  reads  these  words  has  already — like  the  boy, 
David, — felt  the  love  of  God. — and  has  heard  that  bicsscd, 
— and  yet  that  solemn,  call  "Will  you  be  Mine?"  Your 
lot  is  not  it  is  true, — thrown,  as  David's  was,  amongst  quiet, 
pastoral  scenes ; — ^your  life  is  probably  passed  in  the  vast 
towns  of  our  modern  times ; — but  remember  Almighty 
God  remains  the  same.  "A  thousand  years,  with  the  Lord 
arc  as  one  day;  and  as  a  watch  in  the  night."  The  call  still  is 
"  Will  you  be  Mine?"  Tlicrc  are  young  comrades  in  the 
Factories, — Workshops, — and  Offices,  of  our  day,  whom,i 
your  example  will  cither  encourage  in  good,  or  cviL  You 
are  beginning  life, — with,  probably,  many  years  before  you, 
— there  is. — if  you  seek  His  aid. — a  work  for  God.  which 
ywu  alone  can  do !  1 

"Now  do  not  spoil  my  pleasant  pictures  in  Life,"  a — 
Youth  may  say. — "  My  Parents  wish  to  see  me  successful  in 
Commercial  Life, — they  are  excellent  people,  but  do  not 
lay  so  much  stress  on  Piety,  and  Religion,  as  you  do  !  We 
must, — you  know, — have  our  amusements, — also,  we  must 
sec  to  getting  on  in  the  world  ; — around  me  are  scores  of 
pushing  young  fellows, — not  given  much  to  Piety  or] 
Religion,  it  is  true, — but  getting  on  well  in  life. — and  likclv 
to  become  wealthy,  and  successful  men )  speak  you  to 
others, — do  not  speak  to  me!" 

"Wealthy,  and  successful  meii?    What  U  a  successfuli 
man  ? " 

There  is  a  "strong  delusion," — in  this  age  of  money 
worslilp. — the  God  of  this  World  blinds  many  a  soul  that 
they  should  "  believe  a  lie ! "  A  few  fleeting  years, — wiufe 
is  the  wealth  or  success?  The  noble  Mansion?  The  stately 
grounds  ?  Wc  look  around, — the  successful  man  has  gonel 
We  sec  a  neglected  tembstont. — wc  sec  a  lonely,  and 
deserted  grave!  I  speak  not, — I  know, — to  all ; — if  you  can 
find  in  a  worldly.— selfish, — life,  all  that  your  heart  desires. 
— -God's  call  is  certainly  not  \ox  you!  But  to  j'^»w youtli 
who  reads  Ibis  book,  the  call  of  God  has  come,— you  may 
hear  it,  or  you  may  forbear, — He  calls  not  to  all, — but  He 
calls  toyou — "Wilt  you  be  Mine?"  Doubtless  a  choice  ha^ 
to  be  made  ; — -for  you.  also,  as  for  others. — there  is  a  gay. 
and  pleasurable  world. — a  life  for  self  and  gain.  In  your 
casfc, — doubtless,  a  choice  has  to  be  made. — below. — a  dying 
World. — above, — the  Heavenly  Home  I  Below,  the 
transient  gains  and  passing  pleasures  of  sense,  and  time,— 
above,  the  joys,  "  Eye  liath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard. 
neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive 
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e  things  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love   Him." — 
lat !      Grasp    the    Dunghill, — Miss   the 


w: 


I 
I 


Your   choice  ? 
Starry  Crown? 

It  may  be  the  Blessed  God  sees,  in  snmc  Youth  who  rends 
these  words, — an  Intel ligciicc.  a  position,  a  power,  with  His 
aid.  to  lead  many  to  ihcir  Saviour  and  their  God  !  And  the 
Lord  of  Heaven,  and  earth,  humb1e<t  Himself, — as  it  were. — 
and  comes  now  knocking  at  that  door  saying. — "  Will  you 
be  Mine?"  Around  you  is  a  sinful, and  a  dying  World, — and 
precious  souls. — for  whom  1  died, — whom  you  can  aid, — 
are  passing  out  into  Eternity  unsaved  !  There  is  a  work  for 
Me  which  you  alone  can  do  !     "  Will  you  be  M  ine  i  " 

Meihink^  I  see  the  same  Youth. — to  whom  God  once  sent 
a  call  in  early  life  to  be  His, — but,  who  disregarded  it. — in 
his  later  life  !  The  fleeting  years  pass  by, — he  is  fading  into 
age.'  Property  has  been  accumulated ;— he  has  had  his 
desire  ;—  Wealth  came  flowing  in  ; — children  all  settled  ; — 
all  well  for  this  world  \  But  there  never  came  again  to  that 
soul,  the  call  of  the  Blessed  God  ; — those  whom  he  mijiht 
have  influenced  by  a  life  of  pious  example,  have  long  since 
pasud  trway ; — and  as  those  long  years  passed  by,  that 
V<Hce  of  entreaty  was  certainly  ]e$.s,  and  less,  often  heard  ! 

God's  work, — Christ's  work, — was  done, — it  was  done  by 
otfuTs, — but,  it  was  not  done  by  him  !  God  grant,  that,  in 
the  evening  of  his  days — after  his  "wealthy  and  succcss- 
fuj "  life, — far  down  in  the  stream  of  tinie.^nd  Eternity 
near, — that  those  deep  words  of  Christ,— "  Who  spake 
as  never  man  spake," — may  trrf^r  come  to  any  Youth  who 
now.  in  early  life,  reads  this  Book. — "Sleep  on  acu:  and 
take  your  rest  I " 

"Sleep  on  now  and  take  your  rest?"  Oh!  What  does  He 
mean  t  That  as  those  years  passed  by,  the  wealtli  I 
90  longed  for,  came  flowing  in, — property  was  accumulated. 
— but  God's  call  came  to  me  no  more  I  "  Sleep  on  now 
and  take  my  rest  \  " 

Oh  I  tVAai  does  He  meant  What,  is  He  genel  The 
Faithful  God.  Who  called  me  in  my  youth  ? 

Passed  me  by  for  others,  and  will  come  to  me  no  more! 
What,  is  He  gune  * — the  precious  Saviour. — the  sweet 
Heaven  above, — and  left  me,  an  "unprofitable  servant," — 
a  so-called  "wealthy"  roan, — to  face  Eternity. — unchanged, 
—unholy, — and  urusavcd  ? 

DAVID'S  FALL. 

There  is  one  concluding  lesson  in  the  Lvtt  cS  \W  ^^>j 
David, — the  young-  fleJiwer  should  veiry  cwt^yWv  co'R^x&ex- 
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— and  Ihat  is, — David's  faU.     A  young  Christian  is  af 
think, — "Well!      I  did  hope. — Hkc  the  boy  David, — that 
I,  also,  had  given  my  heart  to  the   Blessed  God ;   but  1 
thought. — from    that    day. — all  would    be    happine**    and 
peace.     I  thought  that  there  would  be  no  more  doubts, — 1 
no  more  very  great. — or,  at  any  rate, — very  successful. — 
temptation;:,  and  that  I  ^ihould  fall  no  more  into  any  very 
serious  sins."     Did  you  ?     Then,  dear  young  Reader,  yoa 
were  expecting  a  life  contrary  to  the  experience  of  every 
child  of  God  !     Certainly, — a  very  different  experience  to 
that  of  the  Hoy  David.    You  are  expecting  the  Crown, — 
before  the   Cross, — the  Victory   before  the  Conflict  !      It 
cannot  be  1      The  Christian  must  be  tried.      As  a  young 
Christian  you  are  expected  to  prove  a  true, — not  a  sham. — 
"fair  weather  only,"  soldier  of  the  Cross.     Our  Saviour's  own 
path  led   Him  to  the  Cross  on  Calvary!     The  Christian's 
life  would  be  unintelligible. — if  there  was  no  trial, — no  con-J 
flict, — no  foe  to  face, — no  fighting  a  good  fight  of  Faith. — i 
no  Satan  to  oppose, — no  confidence  in  God  to  be  tried  !  ( 
itelicvc  me  there  arc  Giants  in  the    path    of   the    young 
Christian  in  our  days  quite  as  formidable  as  Giant  Goliath! 
The  sneers  of  Godless  companions,  your  own  temptations 
to  evil.     Why,  look  at  this  pious  Boy.  David's,  after  life  t 
The  fair  weather, — the  youth  of  piety — passed  ; — the  storm 
of  temptation,  and  Satan  came, — and  David /<•//.'     A  fall 
indeed  !     Who  would  recognise  the  pious  youth  who  wrot« 
the  XXllI.   Psalm, — in  the  vicious,  and  wicked    King, — 
abusing  the  power  God  had   entrusted   to  him. — merely  to 
satisfy  his  vile    passions.— and    then  adding  the  cunning 
Murder, — by  treacherj', — of   his  faithful  .soldier,  to  avoid 
the  exposure  of  his  adultery.'     No  irri/j/rfir^  sinner  here! 
A  marked   man. — chosen  by  God  to  be  King.— one  who 
had  made  so  great  a  profession  of  piety  and  love  to  hi» 
God  !     Well,  indeed,  might  the  words  of  the  All-just  one 
come  to  him,  accepting  his  repentance,  and  remorse,  it  h 
true, — but,  announcing  that. — in  this  World, — David  would 
know  peace  no  more!     "Now,  therefore,  the  sword  :thall  Ji 
never  depart  from  thy  house;   and  I  will  take  thy  wive»  H 
before  thine  eyes,  and  give  them  to  thy  neighbour;    thou  " 
didst  it  secretly  ;    but  I  will  do  this  thing  before  all  Israel, 
and    before   the  sun,"— and    He  did. — Sec  2  Sam..  1-15. 
and  2  Sam.  xvi.,  21-23.;    "Because, — by  this  deed, — thou 
hast   given   great  occasion   to  the  enemies  of  the   \jotA 
to  blaspheme." 
David  had    indeed  !      Ages   pass,  but  we   never  sitall 
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war  the  end  of  that  fall !  How  the  "  enemies  of  the 
l-ortL" — the  Unbeliever, — the  I"rccthinkcr.— have  laughed, 
and  sneered  ! 

"  Here  is  a  man  after  God's  own  licart. — for  you  '. " — 
sbrietc»  tht;  Sectitarist, — in  the  Lecture  Room, — forgetting 
tliat  if  God  had  not  intended  it  He  would  never  have  heard 
of  David's  fall  at  all, — "Here  is  your  pious  man  for  you  I 
The  '  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel,'  xviis  he  !  David  tiie 
Adulifrei-  !  David  the  sly  Mnrdersr  !  He  seems  much 
like  sonic  of  us, — only  worse  !  All  alike,  the&e  *  religious  ' 
'pious'  men, — preach  to  others, — and  do  worse  things 
themselves  on  the  sly, — until  they  arc  found  out  1  "  The 
Unbeliever  never  perceives  that  he  owes  the  narrative 
entirely  to  God's  Word. — to  that  amazing  Bible,  which, 
with  wondrous  boldness, — and  perfect  candour, — gives  us 
the  Saint's  fall  into  the  mire,  and  into  terrible  3in,^as  it 
(pves  us  his  virtues- 

The  Freethinker  never  asks  you  peruse  that  Psalm  of 
agony,  grief,  alarm,  and  repentance  (LI.  Fsalm)  written  by 
David,  just  after  his  fall, — when  he  seems  to  have  had 
great  fears, — not  without  cause, — whether  God  was  not 
about  to  "cast  him  off  for  ever."  In  reading  David's  later 
Fsalms. — we  hear  little  more  of  peace,  and  the  "still 
waters ;  '* — say,  rather,  they  speak  of  sorrow,  conflict, 
trouble,  and  storm!  "TTie  sword," — certainly  never  left 
"  his  house." — trouble  came  after  trouble  ; — his  loved, — 
beautiful, — but  abandoned  son  turns  against  him,  and,  had 
Absalom  only  taken  the  "wisecouael"  or  Ahithophel, — 
**  the  sword  "  would  have  reached  David  himself, — nothing 
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"In all  ItiMcl  Ihcrc  ^m  none  l«  l>e  so  mtich  prAwod  m  AbMbm  for  kill 
bMiit)|.     And  when  he  piUci  hiit  hair  becati««  ll>«  luiir  wn  hnvf  upon  hltnj 
he  WMftlx*)  it  't  lvi>  hundrvl  ><li«kcl!i.     Ant)  AbMlom  rode  upon  a  aiule,  twl' 
fhoiDule  went  under  (he  l>»i>ghs  of  x  gt«at  oak,  while  ih«  butlle  wai  m  the 
wood  of  Ephraim.  and  hh  linii  cau^bt  in  tlie  i>ak,  aiul  ilie  niuk  wait  nway 
ftom  uihIci  liim  ;  ojkI  Jonl:  thruil  liia  dart  thraush  the  liearl  of  Alualnni." 

but  the  divided  counsel  of  Kushai  saved  David,  (See 
2  Samuel  xvif.  1-14).  It  was  Absalom  his  son,  upon 
whom  "the  sword"  cvcntuaUy  fell. 

The  terrible  fall,  and  life-long  punislimcnt,  of  the  Boy  ' 
David  in  his  after  life  is, — thank  God, — certainly  not  likely 
to  be  the  experience  of  every  young  Christian.    Thousands 
of  them,  pious  like   David,  in    tlieir  youth,  have,  on   the 
contrar>-,  followed  it  up, — tlirough  God's  grace. — and  their 
Saviour's  aid, — by  a  most  excellent,  useful,  and  holy  life. 
"The  greater  the  sinner, — the  greater  the  saint." — is  ^  false 
doctrine, — challenged  by  the  erittre  experience  of  Mankind. 
[C  is  a  terribly  dangerous  experiment  to  try!     Well  might 
David  pray, — "  Save  Thou  me  from  presumptuous  sins ! ' 
Itackslidci-s^  sometimes  are  re-instated, — Uit  how  many  are  I 
not  ?     Prodigals  sometimes  return,  thousands  never  return 
at  all. 

"There  is  joy  in  Heaven  over  one  sinner  that  rcpenlethi 
more  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons."  Though  our ' 
Saviour  was  here,  no  doubt,  alluding  to  the  self-righteous 
disputing  Pharisees,  as  "the  just  persons." — or  rather  those 
whothought  themselves  "just  persons  who  needed  no  repent- 
ance,"— slill,  if  the  fact  is  taken  literally — have  you  ever 
asked  yourself.  Why?  Why  should  there  be  more  joy? 
1$  it  not  because  such  cases  are  so  rare?  "When  the 
Ethiopian  can  change  his  skin,  and  the  Leopard  his  spots, 
— then  ma>'  they  accustomed  to  do  ri'tf, — learn  to  do  wcIL" 

Bui  the  lesson  for  the  young  Christian  is  this ; — God 
Who  knows  all  hearts, —  may  find  it  needful  to  show  you  as 
He  did  David,  what  you  really  arc  by  nature, — if  you 
arc  ever  to  be  driven,  or  compelled,  to  come  to,  and  to 
rely  upon.— the  Saviour  alone,  for  Salvation,  rather  than 
upon  yourself.  You  may,  therefore,  fall  into  the  mire  of 
sin,  it  may  be  for  years,  and  be  inclined  to  think  that  your 
first  happy  experience  of  the  love  of  God  was  alter  all,, 
a  delusion. 

This  is  the  "trial  of  our  faith."      "Without  faith  it  is 

impossible  to  please  GoJ." — This  is  the  meaning  of  "  the 

trial  of  your  faith  being  much  more  precious  than  gold  that 

pcrishcth."     "Receiving  the  reward  of  your  faith,  even  the 

saivation  of  your  souls."    "  I  luve  fought  the  good  fight ; 
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— I  have  kept  the  faith."— How  can  a  young  Ueliever's 
faith  in  his  God  be  discovered  unless  it  first  be  tried  ? 
Instead  then  of  concluding  that  all  is  tost,  the  young 
Christian  is  called  upon  to  trust  still  in  God's  faithfulness 
however  often  he  falls  into  sin, — and  to  return  at  once. 
Applying  to  the  "Antidote"  (See  Chapter  LI.)— resolving 
never  to  give  in  to  Satan  and  sin,  but  always  to  return 
to  God.  as  David  did.  This  is  the  "  Faith."— the  absolutely 
indispensable  "  faith." — allusions  to  which  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  teem  with.  Riith  is  a  dependence  under  a/J 
ciratmitiiiica, — including,  of  course,  falling  into  sin. — on  the 
part  of  the  young  Believer  upon  the  faitlifulness,  and  unim- 
peachable veracity  of  God.  It  is  a  belief, — which  nothing 
can  c\'cr  shake. — in  the  unerring  wisdom, — unfathomable 
ffoodncss.  and  omnipotent  power  of  God  to  save, — for 
Chrisl'-i  sake, — all  who  come  back  to  Him,  to  the  very  utter- 
most There  may  be  years  of  conflict,  and  disappoint- 
ment, and  falls,  but  •"  faith  "  in  God  will  conquer  in  the  end. 

It  must  be  so  ! — "  I  know  my  sltccp  and  they  follow  Me, 
aitd  1  give  unto  them  eternal  life,  and  they  shall  never  perish, 
neither  can  any  man  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand."  It 
cannot  be.  for  Omnipotence  Himself  forbids  !  **  My  Father 
is  greater  than  1,  and  no  man  is  able  to  ptuck  them  out 
of  my  Father's  hand."  But  unquestionably  this  "Faith" 
is  to  be  fostered,  and  must  be  confirmed  by,  the  steady, 
habitual,  habit  of  prayer;  inwardly  raising  the  silent 
petition  for  God's  aid.  blessing,  and  forbearance,  and  love, 
on  all  occasions  of  your  life  ; — in  storm,  or  sunshine,  alike. 
If  you  habitually  neglect  this  habit. — and  disregard  our 
Lord's  eamt-sl  entreaties  to  "  pray  always  and  not  to  faint," 
— how  can  you  liopc  for  Divine  aid  ? 

Indeed,  those, — like  you  dear  Reader,  who  have  long 
heard  Christ's  call  to  a  prayerful  and  christian  life,  should 
Indeed  make  haste  to  obey  it !  Look  around,  (or  yourself, 
amongst  the  "  Prodigals, " — the  immoral,  the  drunken,  the 
depraved, — how  many — "rise  and  go  to  their  Father?" 
Comparatively  very,  very  few!  You  cannot  have  your 
common  sense  abused  ;  you  knoiv  it  Ls  so !  The  vast 
majority  of  God's  children  who  come  to  Him  at  all.  come 
Xo  Him  in  comparatively  early  life.  The  Prodigal,  returning. 
is  received  with  joy;  but,  to  the  Son  who  went  not  astray, 
the  Father's  loving — endearing  words.— ever  are. — "Son, 
tkffu  art  nvr  with  Mf,  and  aU  that  f  have  is  thimf" 

May  you,  young  Helicvcr.  who  reads  this  lk>ck, — after 
an  excellent, — pious, — and  useful  cateet,— aX  V\l«ia  cXosr,, — 
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hear  the  above  blessed  words  one  day  addressed  to  you. — 
accompanied  by  the  joyfid  reception,  "Well  dune  1  good 
and  faithful  servant !  Enter  tliou  into  the  joy  of  thy 
Lord ! " 

S«*!l  lbo»i  tbc  EAttrmdivm? 

Hcm/u  iIiou  in  the  red  niom 

The  Aiiycl'!!  ooDtf  ? 

"ChriM's  blooil  hir  ttic«  wa»  tAt^, 

And  before  Hiin  hax  (\eA 

All  Mil  ntitl  wrong," 


"  Wilt  ibon  from  tin  bt  free? 
Then  ffipp  lUy  tittut  lo  Me, 
As  lUj"  Iiuc  fticml,— 
Then  nil  ih)'  Tcan  AM  ceane, 
And,  In  Lietnal  pcaoc 
Tb^  life  .hall  end;" 


GIANTS   OF    1891. 

There  arc  Seven  monstrous  Giants.  — far  mniv  powerful. 
and  dangerous,— in  1891,— than  Goliath,  «f  Gath  was.  in 
U.C.  1063.  Against,  at  least,  one  of  these  besetting  sins 
every  youth, — who  wishes  to  be  a  Christinn, — will  have  to 
go  out,  and  with  God's  aid, —  prevail.  We  cannot  hope  to 
kill  them,  as  David  dliposcd  of  GoHalh, — but  let  it  be 
our  life's  work  to  sling  our  little  stone  at  them  !  If  God 
wills  it,  we  may  give  them  a  shrewd  blow  or  t\%'o!  To 
weaken  and  thwart  these  monstrous  and  cruel  Gi.inls. — (he 
enemies  of  Mankind, — is  the  desire  of  every  true  lielievcr. 
There  are  other  smaller  Giants,  but  the  Seven  largest,  and 
most  terrible,  in  our  day. — arc,  i.  Giant  Drunkenness. 
2.  Giant  Vice  or  Immorality.  3.  Giant  Covctousnesa. 
4.  Giant  Dishonesty.  5.  Giant  Passion. — Revenge. 
Brutality.  6.  Giant  Unbelief,  Impiety.  ?•  Giant 
Selfishness,— or  Do  no  good  to  anybody.  (This  last 
is  not  an  ag^essivc  Giant  like  the  rest ; — in  fact,  he  is 
generally  asleep.) 

Against  these  Mon-stcrs. — no  matter  how  inany  cubits 
high  they  are, — we  must,  like  good  Christian  in  liunyan's 
PiTffrim's  Progress,— go  out, — and  "fight  the  good  fight 
of  TaiUi." 
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AaA  whvn  ihey  uiw  him  afiir  o?  Iticy  conspired  flg«iniit  him  iii'l  uid 
"  Kcbdil  iMtidrninercoinclh  !  I^l  at  day  him  and  cJtM  him  inin  ccimc  pit, 
anl  irc  will  jay  MimecvW  IkaU  hftth  devuufed  him,  ami  wc  sIiaII  iec  what  will 
b.-<ocii<  u(  hb  dream*."  And  tliey  stripl  Jotcpli  of  hU  cuat,  uiii  ilicy  touk 
him  and  ct<  him  into  k  pil,  and  tliere  was  n«  w»t«r  in  the  pit. 

AadJwUhi^d  "  WhAt  nmfil  is  il  if  t,tc  iky  him  ?  Come!  let  u>i  nctl  him 
(o  tlie  lihnwditck."  And  ihcyoold  Jtweph  to  iheoi  for  tveniy  pjecn  ul  silver. 
Anil  the  Miilianitcx  «>ld  him  in  Ivgypl  <"  rodphir.  an  officer  of  Pbirnuh't. 
«Dd  Captain  of  the  Ciuid.  And  ihc  l!.ot<l  bIcMcd  (he  Egrpttsn's  hoiuc  fur 
JoMsfaa  uke.  And  he  mode  him  ovcrwcr  qwt  all  tliat  he  ud.  Ami  Ik  tdi 
oU  inal  he  h»d  in  loMph'*  hund  i  (or  hi-  m^iilec  taw  thai  (he  Lord  was  wilb 
trin.  And  Jiisepli  was  of  a  jiviidly  pcrt'in,  ant!  well  favoured.  And  hit 
Muier'K  wife  nn  h«r  rjti  upon  Josepti.  and  uxl  lie  vriih  me.  And  lu  she 
fcpoke  to  Joseph  day  Ity  day  lie  icfionl.  ami  »aid  WMO  her.— "  BeUoIil.  my 
Sla>lct  hith  cii4nini(«>i  all  thai  he  haih  to  mv  hand  ;  neither  luih  he  kcpi 
tiack  anythinf  frum  mc  but  ibee,  becaiuc  tliuu  ait  his  wife.  How  then  can 
I  do  llii*  great  wKkedocss,  uk)  lin  oeaimt  iit)d}"—Cmau  xsxviL,  2,  3,  4, 
>3.  "9.  s*.  36--«'«bi.,  5,  7,  &c. 

M^cforc  reading  this  chapter  the  young  Reader  is  asked 
Ml  first  to  peruse  tlic  remarks  at  the  commencement  of 
•fJ    the  liTe  of  tlie  Boy  David. 

■^  If  youths — in  reading  the  Bible, — will  not  consider 
the  Boys  mentioned  in  the  Old,  and  New  Testaments. — as 
merely  Youths  h'ke  themselves, — and  persist  in  thinking 
that  there  was  something  very  mysterious  about  them,— 
not  like  other  Boys.-^it  seems  useless  to  go  any  further. 

[f  Joseph,  David,  Daniel,  Josiah,  were  not  real,  actual, 
Boys  like  you  arc, — ivA4il  were  thtyf  If  they  were  not, 
theti  wc  may  as  well  shut  up  our  Bibles.  If  the  Scenes 
felated  were  not  real. — were  never  acted  by  real,  living, 
personages  like  ourselves,  it  seems  mere  waste  of  time  to 
go  any  (urther.  But  once  allow  that  the  Hoy  Joseph  was 
merely  a  worthy  youth  loved. — no  doubt  injudiciously  30, — 
by  his  Father, — and  what  was  far  better,  and  led  to 
vcrj*  different  results, — loved,  also  by  God, —  but  disliked 
*nd  hated  by  his  step-brothers.— then  all  mystery  ceases, 
and  we  have  a  family  history  which  has  been  repeated  for 
ages.  For  wc  must  remember  that  Joseph  and  his  youngest 
brother  Benjamin  were  by  the  same  Mother; — all  the  other 
sons  of  Jacob — (called  "Israel  "  frequently,  hence  the  term 
"Children  of  Israel ") — were  by  a  previous  marriage.  Thus 
little  love  seems  to  have  existed  between  them, — and  when 
ihc  boy  Joseph, — now  seventeen  years  old,^s  impressed 
by  his  dreams  of  his  future,  and.  with  the  open  thoughtless- 
ness of  a  youth,  tells  them  to  his  father,  and  step -brothers, 
their  evidently  long  felt  dislike,  tnrns  to  deadly  hatred, — 
■■  We  will  see  what  will  become  of  his  dreams,"  We  ne\'fr 
hear  a  word  of  Benjamin, — ^Joseph's  tnic  brother. — takm<4 


I.   A  TYPE  OK  CHRIST. 

any  part  in  their  cruel  treatment.  To  a  youth  like  Joseph, 
of  naturally  a  loving,  forgiving  and  affectionate  disposition, 
— as  his  future  reception  of  his  wiclced  brothers  into  the  land 
of  Goshen  proves. — it  must  liavc  been  a  terrible  day  to 
him  when  Ins  unfeeling  brothers  sold  him  for  a  slave.  Vary 
little  prospects — in  those  days — of  return,  or  of  ever  seeiBu 
his  home  and  kind  father  again  I  Tliat  the  youth's  agony 
of  grief  was  excessive  is  clear, — because,  when  misfortune 
fell  upon  themselves,  his  brothers  remembered  it.  years 
after.  "We  arc  verily  guilty  concerning  our  brother  in  that 
we  saw  the  anguish  of  his  soul  when  he  sought  us  and  wc 
would  not  hear." — Gen.  xlii.,  2i.  How  truly  Jewish  is  the 
reason  Judah  gives  for  not  killing  Joseph  right  out.  "  Of 
wlial  firofit  is  it  if  wc  slay  our  brother.'"  Twenty  pieces 
of  silver  it)  those  days  must  have  been  something  to  divide, 
— though  3  fine  youth,  at  Joseph's  age,  was  doubtless 
valuable  as  a  slave.  Tlie  Ishmaelitcs, — we  may  depend 
upon  it,  if  true  to  their  traditions, — were  not  the  men  to 
make  on  their  side,  a  bad  bargain  ;  what  they  obtained  from 
Pottphar,  wc  arc  not  told.  These  IshmacUtes,  arc  the 
modern  Arabs  of  our  day, — whose  greed  after  ivory  in 
Africa,  and  the  ceaseless  bloodshed  they  remorselessly 
effect  to  obtain  it,  is  described  by  Mr.  Stanley,  and  other 
Travellers. 

JOSEPH    A   TYPE   OF  CHRIST. 

le  price  given  for  Joseph  was  "  twenty  pieces  of  silver," 
very  much  the  same  "price  of  a  Slave"  which  obtained 
1700  years  after.  The  traitor  Judas  received  "thirty  pieces 
of  silver."  Possibly,  the  change  in  the  value  of  money 
during  those  ages  would  make  the  two  sums  identical. 

The  chief  priests  probably  otfered  Judas  this  "price  of  a 
Blavc,"  to  show  their  contempt  for  Christ, — and  perhaps  for 
Judas  aUo.  Zechanah,'-  nearly  500  years  before  Christ, 
says. — "so  they  weighed  for  my  price,  thirty  pieces  of 
silver,  and  the  Lord  said  to  me,  'cast  it  unto  the  Potter,'! 
a  goodly  price  that  I  was  priced  at  by  them."  Five] 
centuries  slowly  passed  by  and  then  we  read : — 

"'nKn  Judas,  when  he  mw  thu  tie  wiu  conileiiiiicd,  broii^l  Bfaln  ibc 
p'teeta  ai  liKcr  lo  llic  e\uet  ancAf,  Hying,  — '  [  have  sinBod  in  tbu  I  have 
betnyed  Ihe  innoccnl  blood.' ''      "  And  ihcy  wud, — Wluil  U  thai  t«  01?     St* 
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thou  10  that!  "Atid  JodaE  out  down  ihe  pieeet  of  wiverin  th<  TMople, 
anil  Weill  mil  hAitgcd  himtctf.  And  the  chid  pricMi  took  ihe  iiUtt  jpieat 
whI  ukl.  ll  i»  not  Ikwrul  foi  to  pui  llieiu  in  t!ie  Tt«jwary  tiecauie  it  » ihc 
pria  or  bhwd." 


THE  SIN  OF  JUDAS. 
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Suicide,  KcniDTtc  sntl  I}c>.))*ir. 

cspcratcly  wicked. — and  yet  desperately  clinging  lo 
their  outward  traditions,  and  laivs. — ih?y  took  counsel, 
and  bought  with  them  the  potter's  ticid,  Matt.  Kxvii,,  6. 
Peter,  says  that  Judas  "purdiased  a  field  with  the  reward 
of  iniquity,"  Acts  i..  I8.  It  seems  therefore,  that,  before 
completing  the  purchase  by  paying  for  it.  remorse,  and 
despair,  proved  too  much  to  bear,  m  he  ruslics  off  to  the 
priests  for  counsel,  and  is  thus  trcited  by  them.  Peter  also 
speaks  of  his  "falling  headlong;"  il  is  supposed  that  the 
wretched  man  endeavoured  to  hang  himself,  but  fell  from 
some  height  into  the  Beld  he  had  intended  to  purchase. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  'Judah"  is  really  equivalent 
to  "Judas"  in  tlic  Greek. — we  cannot  fail  to  sec  in  the 
life  of  the  boy  Jaseph  another  of  those  remark.ible  "  types  " 
of  our  Lord  which  run  through  the  entire  Bible. 

Peter  himself,  fell,  but  it  was  not  the  deliberate  sin  of 
Judas, — slept  upon,  and  long-planned* and  Pett-r  "found 
a  place  for  repentance,  for  he  sought  it  carefully,  with 
tears!" 
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any  part  in  their  cruel  treatment.  To  a  youth  like  Joseph, 
of  naturally  a  loving,  forgiving  and  affectionate  diisposttion, 
— as  his  future  reception  of  his  wicked  brothers  Into  the  land 
of  Goshen  proves, — it  must  have  been  a  terrible  day  to 
him  when  his  unfeeling  brothers  sold  him  for  a  slave.  Very 
little  prospects — in  those  days — of  return,  or  of  ever  seeing 
his  home  and  kind  father  again  !  That  the  youth's  agony 
of  grief  was  excessive  is  clear.— because,  wlicn  misfortune 
fell  upon  themselves,  his  brothers  remembered  it,  years 
after.  '■  We  are  verily  guilty  concerning  our  brother  in  that 
vvc  saw  the  anguish  of  his  soul  when  he  sought  us  and  wc 
would  not  hear." — Gen.  xlii..  21.  How  truly  Jewish  is  the 
reason  Judah  gives  for  not  killing  Joseph  right  out.  "  Of  j 
what/rc^/ is  it  if  wc  slay  our  brother?"  Twenty  pieces  fl 
of  silver  in  those  days  must  have  been  something  to  divide, 
— though  a  fine  youth,  at  Jaseph's  age,  wa.s  doubtless 
valuable  as  a  slave.  The  Ishmaelites. — we  may  depend 
upon  it.  if  true  to  their  traditions.— were  not  the  men  to 
make  on  their  side,  a  bad  bargain  ;  what  they  obtained  from 
Potiphar,  we  arc  not  told.  These  Ishmaelites,  arc  the 
modem  Arabs  of  our  day. — whose  greed  after  ivory  in 
Africa,  and  the  ceaseless  bloodshed  they  remorselessly  1 
effect  to  obtain  it,  is  described  by  Mr  Stanley,  and  other] 
Travellers. 

JOSEPH    A  TYPE   OF   CHRIST. 

The  price  given  for  Joseph  was  "  twenty  pieces  of  silver," ' 
very  much  the  same  "  price  of  a  Slave  "  whicli  obtained 
1700  years  after.    The  traitor  Judas  received  "thirty  pieces 
of  silver."     Possibly,  the  change  in  the  value  of  money 
during  those  ages  would  make  the  two  sums  identical. 

The  chief  priests  probably  offered  Judas  this  "price  of  a 
slave,"  to  show  their  contempt  for  Christ, — and  perhaps  for 
Judas  also.  Zcchariah, —  nearly  500  years  before  Christ, 
says,— "so  they  weighed  for  my  price,  thirty  pieces  of 
Nlver,  and  the  Lord  said  to  me,  '  cast  it  unto  the  Potter,' 
a  goodly  price  that  I  was  priced  at  by  them."  Five 
centuries  slowly  passed  by  and  then  wc  read  : — 

"Tltcn  JuUiu,  when  he  san-  llitLt  he  wu  coDdcinned,  brouKhl  sKaia  the 
oJcvcs  v(  tilvei  CO  the  chief  pntii-s  saying,— '  I  liAvt  sinned  in  tlikt  I  kave 
fxinijrcd  the  tRnoc«i)t  bipod.'  "^      "  And  thej  uid,— What  ix  Uul  to  ut?      Stt 
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tlMMi  to  ihrti !  ''Ami  Juilai.  ant  tUsvn  the  ntrocs  of  lih-cr  in  th'  Temple, 
and  wenr  and  hanjjpd  liimxclf.  And  the  cliiel  prin»  look  the  *i1rtr  pie»« 
and  «h1,  [|  i>  not  Ui^rul  Tor  It)  pul  tticm  in  the  Tmtury  became  ll  is  ihc 
fuicc  cf  blood." 
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Suid<le,  RcntoiM.  and  Uc^jMiri 

)c3pcratcly  wicked, — and  yet  desperately  clinging  to 
tlicir  outward  traditions,  and  laws. — ihey  took  counsel. 
and  bought  with  them  the  potter's  field.  Matt,  xxvii,,  6. 
Peter,  says  that  Judas  "purcha.sed  a  field  with  the  reward 
of  iniquity,"  Acts  i.,  iS.  It  seems  therefore  that  before 
completing  the  purchase  by  paying  for  it,  remorse,  and 
despair,  proved  too  much  to  bear,  so  he  rushes  off  to  the 
priests  for  counsel,  and  is  thus  treated  by  them.  Peter  also 
speaks  of  his  "falling  headlong;"  it  is  supposed  that  the 
wretched  man  endeavoured  to  hang  himself,  but  fell  from 
some  height  into  the  field  he  had  intended  to  purchase. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  'Judah"  is  really  equivalent 
to  "Judas"  in  the  Greek, — we  cannot  fail  to  sec  in  the 
life  of  the  boy  Joseph  another  of  those  remarkable  "types" 
of  our  Lord  which  run  through  the  entire  Bible. 

Peter  himself,  fell,  but  it  was  not  the  deliberate  sin  of 
Judas,— slept  upon,  and  long-planned*  and  Peter  "found 
a  place  for  repentance,  for  he  sought  it  carefully,  with 
tears ! " 
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any  part  in  their  cruel  treatment.  To  a  youth  lilte  Joseph, 
of  naturally  a  loving,  forgiving  and  afTectionate  disposition, 
— .13  his  future  reception  ot  his  wicked  brothers  into  the  land 
of  Goshen  proves, — it  niusl  have  been  a  terrible  day  to 
hhn  when  his  unfcclint;  brothers  snid  him  for  a  slave,  Vcr>' 
little  prospects — in  those  days — of  return,  or  of  ever  seeing 
his  home  and  kind  father  again !  That  the  youth's  agony 
ofyriefwas  excessive  is  clear, — because,  when  misfortune 
fell  upon  themselves,  hi.s  brothers  remembered  it,  years 
after.  "  We  are  verily  gtiilty  concerning  our  brother  in  that  ^ 
vvc  saw  the  anguish  of  his  soul  when  he  sought  us  and  we  H 
would  not  hear,"— Gen.  .xlii.,  21.  How  truly  Jewish  i*  the 
reason  Judah  gives  for  not  killing  Joseph  right  out.  "Of 
what /Jre/f/ is  it  if  we  slay  our  brother?"  Twenty  pieces., 
of  silver  in  those  days  must  have  been  something  to  divide, 
— though  a  fine  youth,  at  Joseph's  age,  was  doubtle:^ 
valuable  as  a  slave.  The  Ishmaclitcs, — we  may  depend 
upon  it,  if  true  to  their  traditions. — were  not  the  men  to 
make  on  their  side,  a  bad  bargain  ;  what  they  obtained  from 
Poliphar.  wc  are  not  told.  These  Ishmaclitcs,  arc  the 
modem  Arabs  of  our  day, — whose  greed  after  ivory  in 
Africa,  and  the  ceaseless  bloodshed  they  remorselessly 
effect  to  obtain  it,  is  described  by  Mr.  Stanley,  and  otherj 
Travellers. 

JOSEPH   A  TYPE  OF  CHRIST. 

The  price  given  for  Joseph  was  "twenty  pieces  of  silver,' 
very  much  the  same  "price  of  a  Slave"  which  obtained] 
1700  years  after.    The  traitor  Judas  recrfved  "thirty  pieces 
of  silver."     Possibly,  the  change  in  the  value  of  money 
during  those  ages  would  make  the  two  sums  identical. 

The  chief  priests  probably  offered  Judas  this  "  price  of  a 
slave,"  to  show  their  contempt  for  Christ. — and  perhaps  for 
Judas  also.  Zcchariah.— nearly  soo  years  before  Christ, 
says, — "so  they  weighed  for  my  price,  thirt>'  pieces  of 
silver,  and  the  Lord  said  to  me,  'cast  it  unto  the  Potter,' 
a  goodly  price  that  I  was  priced  at  by  them."  Five 
centuries  slowly  passed  by  and  then  we  read  : — 

"Then  ^udas,  when  he  mw  ihat  he  wu  coDclemncd.  brmijiEit  again  Ac 
piccca  u(  iilvcf  to  [he  chief  prinU.  uyinE,— '  I  KtiTt  sinned  tn  tW  I  kave 
bttrmpxi  iJie  ionoc«nl  bloocl.  "And  ibey  siid,— What  u  Uul  to  Us^      Sm 
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Lfhaa  to  ihni!  "Ami  JuHai.  casi  down  ihp  iiicr*?  of  silver  in  tli*  Temple, 
«nd  ireni  and  hAnj^d  himtcK,  And  tli?  chief  prii-f»  took  ihe  silver  pieces 
■nil  laid.  It  is  q«i  Uwrful  for  to  put  lliem  in  the  Treasury  beoiiue  it  is  ihc 
|iric«  cf  UlooJ." 


THE  SIN  OF  JUDAS. 
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Suidilci  KctDoiK,  an<!  Ucpair. 

)cspcratcly  wicked, — and    yet    desperately  clinging    to 

their   outward    traditions,  and    laws, — they   took   coimse!, 

and  bought  with  tlicm  the   potter's  field.  Matt,  xxvii,,  6. 

rPeter,  says  that  Judas  ■' purchased  a  field  xvith  the  reward 

5f  iniquity."    Acts  i.,   1 8.     It  seems  therefore,  that,  before 

jmpleling  the  purchase  by  paying   for  it.  remorse,  and 

Jcspair,  proved  too  much  to  bear,  so  he  rushes  off  to  tlic 

priests  for  counsel,  and  is  thus  treated  by  them.     Peter  also 

speaks  of  his    "  falling  headlong  ; "    it  is  supposed  that  the 

wrctclicd  man  endeavoured  to  hang  himself,  but  fell  from 

some  height  into  the  lield  he  had  intended  to  purchase. 

\Vhcn  it  is  remembered  that    'Judah"  Is  really  equivalent 

to   "Judas"    in  the  Greek,— we  cannot  fail  to  see  in  the 

life  of  the  boy  Joseph  another  of  those  remarkable  "types" 

of  our  Lord  which  run  through  the  entire  Hiblc. 

Peter  himself,  fell,  but  it  was  not  the  deliberate  sin  of 
Judas, — slept  upon,  and  long-planned,  and  Peter  "found 
a  place  for  repentance,  for  he  sought  it  carefully,  with 
tears!" 
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any  part  in  their  cruel  treatment.  To  a  youth  like  Joseph, 
ornatiirully  a  loving,  forgiving  and  afTcctionntc  disposition. 
— as  his  future  reception  of  liis  wicked  brothers  into  the  land 
of  Goshen  proves, — it  must  have  been  a  lenible  day  to 
him  when  his  unfeeling  brotliers  sold  him  for  a  slave.  Vcr>' 
little  prospects — in  those  days— of  return,  or  of  ever  seeing 
his  home  and  kind  father  again  I  That  the  youth's  agony 
of  grief  was  excessive  is  tlcar, — because,  when  misfortune 
fell  upon  themselves,  his  brothers  remembered  it.  years 
after.  ■'  We  are  verily  guilty  concerning  our  brother  in  thai 
ivc  saw  the  anguish  of  his  snul  when  he  sought  us  and  wc 
would  not  hear. " — Gen.  xlii..  21.  How  truly  Jewish  is  the 
reason  Judah  gives  for  not  killing  Joseph  right  out  "  Of 
what /ro^/ is  it  ifwc  slay  our  brother?"  Twenty  picce»i 
of  silver  in  those  days  must  have  been  something:  to  divide. 
— though  a  fine  youth,  at  Joseph's  age,  was  doubtless 
valuable  as  a  slave.  The  Ishniaelitcs, — we  may  depend 
upon  it,  if  true  to  tJieir  traditions, — were  not  the  men  to 
make  on  their  side,  a  bad  bargain  ;  what  they  obtained  from 
Potiphar,  we  are  not  told.  These  Ishmaclitcs,  are  the 
modern  Arabs  of  our  day, — whose  greed  after  ivory  in 
Africa,  and  the  ceaseless  bloodshed  they  remorselessly 
effect  to  obtain  it.  is  described  by  Mr.  Stanley,  and  other 
Travellers, 

JOSEPH   A  TYPE   OF  CHRIST. 

The  price  givca  for  Joseph  was  "twenty  pieces  of  silver," 
very  much  the  same  "price  of  a  Slave"  which  (Stained 
1700  years  after.  The  traitor  Judas  received  "thirty  pieces 
of  silver."  Po.ssibly,  the  change  in  the  value  of  money 
during  those  ages  would  make  the  two  sums  identical,  ] 

The  chief  priesu  probably  offered  Judas  this  "  price  of  a 
slave,"  to  show  their  contempt  for  Christ, — and  perhaps  for 
Judas  also.  Zechariah.— nearly  500  years  before  Christ, 
says, — "so  they  weighed  for  my  price.  thirt>'  pieces  of 
silver,  and  the  Lord  said  to  me,  '  cast  it  unto  the  Potter,' 
a  goodly  price  that  I  was  priced  at  by  them."  Five 
centuries  slowly  passed  by  and  then  wc  read  : — 

""ntn  Julft*.  vrlien  Tie  saw  thai  he  wa*  condemned,  broaglit  sgaia  tbc 
jAeoa  uf  ntver  lo  (he  dtlef  pricti.s,  aying,— '  I  hare  tinned  in  ihfti  I  hate 
betrayed  th<  innocent  blood.' '       "  And  ibey  snid,— What  is  l\M  to  lu?     Sec 
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Id  tliiu!  "Amt  Judat  casi  down  the  pIkm  of  ritvtf  in  tli«  Ttmpie. 
•nil  wrnt  and  hanj^  himwJf.  Atii)  the  ctiM  prinu  look  itie  tllvei  fi«m 
mnA  **i»\,  II  h  aw  \ll*(u^  lot  10  put  lh«iu  in  the  Trcuury  ti«ca»w  it  is  ihc 
|Mtfic  of  blood." 


THE  SIN  OK  JUDAS. 
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SuichIc,  RnDor9«,  and  UofMic 

Desperately  wicked. — and  yet  desperately  clinging  W 
their  outward  traditions,  and  laws.— -thej'  took  counsel, 
and  bought  with  tlicm  the  potter's  Rcld,  Matt,  xxvii.,  6. 
Peter,  says  that  Judas  "purchased  a  field  with  the  reward 
of  iniquity,"  Acta  i.,  iS.  It  seems  therefore,  that  before 
completing  the  purchase  by  paying  for  it,  remorse,  and 
dt^pair,  proved  too  much  to  bear,  so  he  rushes  off  to  the 
priests  for  counsel,  and  is  thus  treated  by  them.  Peter  also 
Speaks  of  his  "falling  hcidlong;'"  it  is  supposed  that  the 
wretched  man  endeavoured  to  hang  himself,  but  fell  from 
some  height  into  the  field  he  had  intended  to  purchase. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  "Judah"  is  really  equivalent 
to  "Judas"  in  the  Greek. — we  cannot  fail  to  see  in  the 
life  of  the  boy  Joseph  another  of  those  remarkable  "types" 
of  our  Lord  which  run  through  the  entire  Bible. 

Peter  himself,  fell,  but  it  was  not  the  deliberate  sin  of 
Judas,— slept  upon,  and  long-planned*  and  Peter  "  found 
a  place  for  repentance,  for  he  sought  it  carefully,  with 
tears!" 


JOSEPH. 


THE     SIN     OF     PETER. 
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Kepentance,  l'ciiitctic«. 

"  Then  b«ciui   he  to  cniK.  and  \i  »wt«r,  uyliic.  I  kiww  not  whot  diou 
(syesi,  *.Ti'\  i(iiinc<lia<«l]r, — while  lt«  ■fr\  it|>«lcr. — the  cock  cirw.      Ancl   Pctar 
iMvbwed  the  wonl  ol  tbc  Lord      Kf^ire  the  c«ck  crow,  thou  ihali  Awj  ne 
rioe.     Ami  Peier  weni  om  mnJ  lajV  iaitH^." 

Sold  apparently  hito  hopeless  slavery. — far  from  \va  own] 
"ountry  ard  religion, — and  taken  inlolicathcn  Kgj'pt. — th« 
jood  youth  retained  his  sclf-rcspcct  and  piety  towards 
"Jod. — "How  can  I  do  this  great  wickedness  and  sin 
tgatnst  God  V  he  asks  \vhcn  tempted,  as  all  youths  arc, 
to  sin.  Joseph  had  been  brought  up  to  beiieve  in  the  God 
of  his  Fathers,  and  "The  Lord  blessed  the  Egyptian's 
house  for  Joseph's  sake."  As  proved  by  their  amazioj: 
monuments  and  records,  the  Ancient  I^yptians  were  ccr-^ 
tainly  not  without  a  Religion, — such  as  it  was  : — indeed  th* 
number  of  their  Gods  was  vcrj-  great.  They  were. — ^Hkc 
all  f Icaihrns. — -superslitious.  and  Joseph's  Master, — the 
>fliccr, — soon  appears  to  have  found  that  things  went  well 
if  left  to  his  young  Slave  ;  he.  therefore,  very  widely,  soon 
placed  all  he  had  in  Joseph's  hands,  to  act  as  his  over- 
eer.  "And  Joseph  was  of  a  goodly  person,  and  well 
ivoured ; " — the  handsome  Youth  thus  attracted  the 
attention, — and  finally  the  love  of  his  worthless  Mistress. 
The  reward  of  his  virtue  was,  at  first,  a  Trison. — and  an 
^£gyptian  prison  in  those  dark  days  must  have  been 
'dismal  indeed.  And  Joseph,  at  first,  appears  to  have  beei|i| 
treated  badly.  Dawd  in  the  CV.  Psalm.  iSih  verse,  saj 
— "Joseph  who  was  sold  for  a  servant, — whose  feet  tht 
hart  with  fetters ; — he  was  laid    in   iron."      Hut,  as   everj 


YOUTHS  WHO  SNEER  AT  VIRTUE. 
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»e  Lord  was  with  Joseph," — and  tlic  Keeper  of  the 
Prison  soon  found  lliat  he  could  not  do  bcltcrlhan  "leave 
a!l  in  Joseph's  hands,"  and  all  went  well.  It  i$  remarkable 
how  all  seemed  to  trust  Joseph.  There  was,  doubtless, 
great  natural  talent  and  wisdom  in  Joseph's  character; 
one  of  those  whose  claim  to  rule,  and  command,  is  allowed 
by  all,  and  subinitttjd  to.  The  Keeper  of  the  Prison,  we 
read  "  left  all  "  in  Joseph's  hands,  and,  "whatever  wai  done 
in  the  prbMin,  lie  was,  the  doer  of  it." 

I  Then  followed  the  splendid  career  God  had  been 
preparing, — as  a  reward  for  his  virtue  and  piety.  Of  the 
maf;niricence  of  the  Egyptian  Empire,  in  the  time  of  the 
Pharaohs.  little  idea  can  now  be  formed.  Stupendous 
ruins,  continually  bcine  discovered,  alone  remain  to  mark 
its  former  grandeur.  Joseph  was  made  the  Ruter  of  this 
splendid  Empire 

Youths  who  Sneer  at  Virtue. 

Joseph's  life  has  now,  for  ages,  been  a  theme  for  endless 
addresses  to  the  young.  Like  the  youthful  Moses  hcchos 
rather  "  to  endure  affliction,  with  the  people  of  God.  than  tc 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  ascason."  That  the  "  pleasures 
of  sin," — are  most  unduly  magnified  in  the  cj'cs  of  many  we 
have  evidence  on  every  hand  around  us.  The  expression 
"  for  a  season  "  is  indeed  a  true  one, — they  are  only  '*  for  a 
season,"  and. — in  many  cases, — a  short  season  too  !  Yet 
the  young  Reader  will  probably,  in  his  attempts  to  lead  a 
worthy  and  pure  life  like  Joseph,  meet  with  many  a  sneer 
from  others  who  have  chosen  "  the  pleasures  of  s!n  for  a 
seaiion  '. "  You  will  meet  such  in  every  walk  of  life.  Young 
[men  whose  only  idea  of  wit  is  indecency,  to  whom  all  ca- 
pacity for  enjoying  pure  and  innocent  pleasures,  seems 
absolutely  lost,  whom  honourable  pursuits,  and  simple, 
healthful,  pleasures  can  please  no  more  1  Whom  notltutg 
now  can  please  which  has  not  on  it  something  of  "  the 
[Serpent's  slime!" 

Yet  observe  such,  and  note  what  Intense  pride  and 
conceit,' — what  a  "strong  delusion"  must  possess  them  that 
tliey  do  not  sec  that  ei'trytking  is  betiig  hst .'  What  must 
be  that  blinding  tin  of  "pride."  which  prevents  such  from 
perceiving. — with  all  their  sneers  at  otheni. — that  lh<^,  at 
any  rate,  have  lost  e\'erything  which  rendered  them 
pleasing  to  God  or  man  .*  Health,— purity. — self-respect, — 
gone  ;  the  mind  polluted. — un6ttcd  for  this  world, — and  far 
more  unfitted  for  the  next, — what  pride,  and  conceit  hoxt 
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left  to   lake   hold    of. — seem*   indeed    mj'steriowsl       The' 
amaring  conceit   displayed    by   such   in    sneering  at  the 
worthy  and  good  of  their  own    aye.  is  one   of  the    mosei 
UHQCcoimiabie  thin(^s  associated  with   a  sinful,  ruined  life. 
A  docile. — innocent, — and  healthy,  youth, — blossoms,  nitU'j 
rally,  into  a  happy. — useful. — and  Ijononrabic, — manhood. j 
"That  may  be." — a  youth  may  reply, — "but  God  does  nocj 
interfere  in  our  day,— as  in  Josqjh's  life, —  nor  prepare  a 
grand   future  for  any  youth  now, — however  virtuous,  and 
pious  he  may  be."     Iiuiecd !     Arc  you  sure  of  that !      Arc  ■ 
you  sure  that  there  is  not  a  future  before  every  young' I 
Christian, — compared  with  which  that  of  the  Boy  Joseph, 
was  as  nothing  ? 

Who  knows  anything  of  the  glories  of  the  Christian's  life 
yet  to  come?  You  must  have  noticed  the  utter  fecblenc^« 
with  which  even  Christians  speak  of  Heaven  :  a  vague 
idea  of  "  Kest."  They  know  nothing  of  the  glorious, 
endless,  activities  and  powers  in  Eternity,  of  the '"good  and 
faithful  servant,"  who  will  be  placed  "over  ten  cities!"' 
Meantime. — throughout  the  life  of  every  true  believer, — the 
presence,  protection,  and  favour  of  God,  is  as  assuredly  felt. 
as  in  Joseph's  lime.  i 

We  H.\VE  A'O/fTO  WALK  BV  FAITH,  NOT  BV  SlGHT. 
True,  you  must  remember  that,  since  our  Saviour  brought 
into  the  World  "the  new  dispensation," — of  Inward, 
spiritual.  Belief  and  Faith. — not  dependent  upon  the  things 
of  sense  and  time, — the  outward  sign  of  God's  mir.iculou» 
power  are  withheld,— and  miracles,  and  supernatural 
"interferences"  if  we  may  reverently  use  the  word, — on 
the  part  of  the  Supreme  arc  no  longer  vouchsafed.  We  are 
called  upon  now,  in  the  new  dispensation  of  our  Lord,  "  to 
walk  by  Faith,  not  by  sight."  Such  "interferences"'  were, 
it  is  true,  permitted  in  the  early  daj-s  of  Christianity. — for 
without  those  miracles,  and  outward  signs,  how  could  the 
Christian  Faith  have  been  established  in  an  almost  entirety 
heathen  World  .'  Rut  it  is  c\'iJcnt  that,  if  continued,  they 
would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  life  of  faith  to  which 
we  are  now  called.  The  young  student  of  his  Bible  must 
have  observed  that  the  rewards,  and  punishments  of  the 
Old  Testament  were  all  for  this  life ; — for  this  World  mtiy. 
Very  Httlc  allusion  to  the  future,  or  Eternal  results,  of  a 
holy  or  sinful  life  will  be  found  throughout  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. But.  with  the  advent  of  Our  Lord,  the  new  and  j 
higher,  "dispensation."— with  its  final  rewards  and  penalties,  ML 
in  R  future  state, — not  in  this  World, — was  introduced.     We  ^ 
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arc  distinctly  told  that  before  Christ  came,  "the  times  of 
this  ignorance,  God  winked  at," — (knew  that  not  much  was 

I  to  be  expected  from  them) — "  but  now  commandcth  all 
men  everywhere  to  repent."  Acts  xvii..  ^o. 

Mankind  wc  learn,  in  the  next  verse,  in  our  Saviour'^ 
days,  had  no  conception  of  a  resurrection  or  a  future  life, 
"And  when  they  heard  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  some 
mocked."  The  idea  of  such  a  thing  belonged  to  the  new 
dispensation,  and  so  accustomed  were  they  to  the  old 
sj-stcm  and  notions,  that  many  "mocked." — though  number*^ 
afterwards  became  Believers,  and  joined  the  early  Christians. 
Thus,  the  young  Chri««tian. — in  our  day. — should  look 
forward, — not  to  mere  earthly  glory — «uch  as  the  youth 
Joseph  was  called  to.  but  to  a  future,  prepared  for  him. — if 

I  he  proves  faithful, — infinitely  higher,  and  more  glorious! 
Meantime. — although  outward  miracles  are  not  reasonably 

jto  be  expected,  or,  indeed,  desired, — in  a  day  in  which 
Belief, —  Faith, — ttfft  sight, — is  everything, — still  miracles 
are,  continually  taking  place,  in  answer  to  prayer ; 
miracles  of  grace.  Angels  do  not  now  actually  appear. 
and  lead  Chri.st's  good  servants  out  of  pri<K)n  and  danger.  < 


h 
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And  Ihe  Atieel  uul  untu  relci,      ■'  C*m  ih»  ipiiiitin  almiii  ibee  in.l  follow 
_  Iw."     And  ht  wiil  not  ihat  ii  urai  tme  wliitk  kba  'loiic  by  ihc  Aiigtl,  Imt 
thouijKt  be  Mw  a  vUivn.     Aail  tbcf  Giric  unm  ihc  irnn  Gair  ihjl  IntilFih  unio 
llir  Crly.  whieti  ojwiKni  unto  them  tA  his  own  xconi,  and  fotvhwvvUvVft  Kn^-^ 
<l«jp«iiM  (ftim  him." 
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Pious  Daniels  are  not  now  rcscjcd  rrom  the  Lions.  oP 
the  Fiery  Furnace. 


dBt^ 
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Then  the  King  tUM,-  veiy  tailj-  in  llic  nioinmij.  iml  "cnl  tn  1ia»t*  ttnw  IDM 
den  of  Liorw.     "'My  Gml  haih  win  Hi*  aoael,  anJ  Imli  ilml  the   Uon*' 
mouth  thai  they  Imvc  hurt  mc  not."    Nn  Daaid  wm  taken  up  unt  of  lbe{ 
Df»,  and  tin   miuincr  of  bun  wd3  fguivl   upon  him,    bcnuue  lie  bdieveil 
on  hi*  Gvii, 

The  dead  axe  not  now  raised.^but  surely  even   more' 
miraculously, — dead   seii/j  arc    brought    from    death    into 
life  ;    and  if  the  perverse,  carnal,  and  sinful,  are  continually 
being  changed, — in  our  day.^nto  humble,  penitent,  happy, 
useful   Christians,  we  niay  well  be  encouraged  to  ask  for 

"  Willi  God  a/!  lAings  are  posiiblc," — let  the  young 
Christian  be  encouraged  to  hope  for.  and  to  ask  for, 
anything.  "With  God  all  things  are  possible."  By  all 
means  let  the  young  Christian  be  perfectly  certain  of  that, 
and  apply  confidently,  throughout  his  life,  under  all  con. 
ceivable  circumstances  and  want*,  to  the  Great  Source  from 
"whence  all  blessings  flow."  In  danger  and  in  storm, — 
in  joy  and  sunshine, — in  success  or  failure,  in  youth,  in 
age.  in  life  or  death,  prayer  is  everything.  Why?  Because 
it  pr«!uces  saving  Faith.  "  Bui  Christians  do  not  always 
gel  what  they  pray  for."  No,  indeed  !  it  is  well  that  they 
f/o  not. 


PRAVER   FOR   KVERVTHINU. 

The  Believer  asks  for  many  things  "with  bated  breath." 
-and  only  if  consistent  with  the  Divine,  unfathomable, 
will  and  wisdom.  Yet  he  does  ask  notwithstanding.  Hut 
there  are  many  thiii(js,  such  as  love  to  God,  the  Father, — 
to  Christ. — and  to  God,  the  Holy  Spirit, — openings  for  a 
useful  Christian  life, — guidance,  and  Divine  instruction, — 
increase  of  faith,  &c.,— which  arc  so  consistent  with  the 

•  Divine  will,  that  we  may.  at  all  times,  apply  confidently 
Jer  them.  It  is  of  these  most  precious  things,  rather  than 
for  the  fleeting  things  of  time  and  scn^c,  that  wc  are 
exhorted  "  to  pray  always  "  for. — and  in  reference  to 
which,  Jesus  assures  us, — "Ask  and  ye  shall  receive,— 
knock  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you."  "  For  everyone 
that  askcth  rccciveth." 

Let  the  young  Christian  adhere  to  this  habit  of  prayer 
and  he  will  find  that  having;  "  first  sought  the  Kingdom  of 
God, — all  things  needful  will  be  added  "  unto  him.  *'For 
all  things  are  yours."  "Come,  ye  blessed  of  My  Father, 
itiAerit  the  Kingdom  prepared  ior you  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world."  "Son!  thou  art  ever  with  Mc.  and  all  that 
1  have  is  thint!'"  "  Neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man  to  cunceivc  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared 
for  them  that  low   Him." 


JACOB'S  WELL. 

One  (hoiwanJ  hcvcn  Imnilrcl  jreus  nflur  Jacob.  *ikI  his  good  M>n  Jotc^, 
were  gsilieMd  lo  thctr  rut,  our  Saviovr  uti  by  "  Jieob's  Wcir" 
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i:l  ^ 


^^^^^^^^^^ 


^    "  Sir,  UuMi  taut  noiking  lo  draw  with,  lad  iho  Wrtl  h  deep ;  frmn  vhence 
^Iwe  Kiti  ilion  llui  living[  warn?"     '*  WlM6oe>'er  diioketh  of  thix  wtttrr  dial) 

thin;  again;    Iw!  -niunoftx  ilrlnVeib  of  ibc  iraicf  that    I   shtW   gi»c  him 

ihkJl  BCKi  thini."— T^w  iv.,  II-I5. 


ABRAHAM'S  FAITH. 
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Isaac  is  offered  up. 

And  God  Mtid  unto  Ahinb-iiii.  "  T*ke  nnw  ihf  ^<\n,  ihint  only  lan  I»ac, 
whom  thoa  lorcit,  and  ofirr  him  Tot  h  humi  ofTertii(;u|ion  oneofth«Mountatuc 
wiiick  I  will  cell  ihc«of.'*  And  f^br.ilkflnt  look  ihe  woodoniie  bumt  ufTering. 
maA  teiil  it  upon  I<rac  hti  ■»».  utul  a  knife  ;  and  llin  wcpl  up  together.  Ami 
Inac  ipihc  nnio  Al>rahaiii  ttU  tailicr.  ami  uilA.  "  Stf  failicr :  iKboM  tlic  iirr 
am)  ihc  n-ood  ;  bm  wheic  i-  ihc  laniV  for  a  burnt  offciiag  ?  "  And  Abnihsm 
(aid,   "  M7  (Oil,  Cod  will  provide  Itimictra  lamb  fat  a  burnt  oEeiiag."     And 


ii^H 


th«T  otmc  la  ihe  place  whicb  Cod  had  told  bim  of :  and  Abrahnm  baill  an 
kltkr  iherf  :  and  laid  tti«  vood  in  ord«r,  aod  bound  [i>aac  hJG  ton,  and  laid.^ 
tdm  on  ifae  aJtar  umd  ilie  trocsL  And  Abmlmm  stretched  tanh  Im  hand  >■  " 
looL  the  knife  lu  day  Ms  kuii  And  ihc  nngcl  of  the  l^onl  called  unto  hns,'^ 
"  Ij»r  rm  ttb*  hand  nuon  1  far  lad,  for  now  T  know  thai  ihou  fearttt  God.  By 
Rtyxir  hnvc  I  :n>oai.  ntih  ibc  l.oid,  because  thou  hast  done  this  ibingt  and 
hM  Doi  vDiUwld  tby  wn,  -ihinc  only  son,  ili«i  !a  blcaua^  I  will  hta*  ihee, 
and  1  taill  multiply  ihv  ui-<]  it  the  •aa.n  of  Imvcn.  And  in  Ibr  «c«d  ttull  all 
ihc  naliftmof  th«  eorlh  l>r  blotwl  ;  Ixc.iuie  itioii  hasi  oWycd  Mjr  voUc,' — 
Cmmbxaii. 


^O     ABRAHAM'S  FAITH,   HOW  WE  MAY   SHARK  IT. 

HOW   WE,  THE  GENTII.FS,   MAY    PARTAKE    OF 
ABRAHAMS    BLICSSINd. 

What  shall  we  then  say  to  these  thin^?  He  Uiat  spaied  not 
his  oaly  begotl«n  Son,  but  delivered  Kim  up  for  us  ail.  shall  He 
not,  with  liim,  freely  give  us  all  things  }—Jiantans  viii,,  31,  I 

Even  as  Abraham  lielieved  God,  and  it  wa^  accounted  to  him 
for  righteousness,  so  (hen  lliey,  which  be  of  faith,  arc  blessed  with 
faithfiil  Abraham  ;  for  the  jiiHt  shall  live  hy  faith,  ttuil  the  blessing 
of  Abraham  might  come  on  the  Gentiles,  thtoirgh  Jesus  Christ. 
And  the  Scripture,-  forcsccin);  that  God  would  justify  the  heathen 
through  faith,— pleached  the  gospel  before  unto  Abmhaoi,  Mring 
— "In  thee  shall  all  Natium  be  blessed." — G<tiafiaHi\\\.,6,^,  11, 14. 

By  faith  Abraham,  when  he  was  tried,  oflfered  up  Isaac ; 
accounting  that  God  was  able  to  raise  him  up  even  from  the  dead. 
Who  against  hope  believed  in  hnjx;  thai  he  might  become  the 
Cither  ol  many  nations.  He  staggered  not  at  the  promise  of  God 
ihroush  unbelief;  being  fully  persuaded  that  what  God  had 
promised,  He  was  ahlc  also  to  perform.  Now  it  was  not  vrrittcn 
for  his  sake  alone  that  it  wa^s  imputed  10  him  for  righteousnesis, 
but  for  us  alto  fa  whom  it  sfiii/f  It  imfmled  if  we  believe  on  Him 
who  raised  up  Jesus  our  Lord  from  the  dead.  Wlto,  though  He 
were  a  Son.  yet  learned  He  obedience  by  the  things  which  H« 
suffered,  and  biing  made  perfect  He  became  the  aiiihoi  of  etemalj 
salvation  unto  all  iliem  that  obey  Him,  For  when  God  made 
promise  to  Abraham,  because  He  could  swear  by  no  greater.  He 
s\roTc  by  Himself,  that  by  two  immutable  things  in  which  it  was 
impossible  for  God  to  lie,  we  mi|rhl  have  a  strong  consolation, 
who  ha»-e  fled  for  refuge  to  lay  hold  upon  iht  hop«  set  before  us. 
For  when  Moses  had  spoken  every  precept  unto  the  people  h< 
took  the  blood  of  calves  and  of  goats,  and  sjirinklcd  both  the 
book  and  the  people,  saying,  ihi.s  \<t  the  blood  of  the  Testament ; 
and  almost  all  things  are  by  the  law  purged  with  blood ;  and 
without  sheddin);  of  blood  is  no  rcmi»ion.  So  Christ  was  once 
(offered  10  bear  the  sins  of  many.  Having,  therefore,  brethren, 
Doldness  to  enter  imo  the  holiest  by  the  bloud  of  Jesus,  let  us 
draw  near  in  full  assurance  of  faith  Forasmuch  as  ye  know  that 
|rc  were  not  rcdccmcci  hy  cornipiible  things  but  with  the  precious 
ilood  of  Christ,  a.s  of  .a  l.amb  without  blemish  and  without  spot. 
For  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God.— /W/-<h'/  xi.,  17- 
19.     Romans  iv.,  18.     Hebrews  v\..  ij-i/.  &c> 

;HI£  above  account  of  the  great  trial  of  Abraham's  faitli, 
and  how  we, — tlic  Gcntilos, — are  intimately  concerned 
with  the  promises  made  to  Abraham. — ^illustrate  in  a 
wonderful  way.  the  bearing  the  Old  Testament  has 
upon  the  Great  Sacrifice  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  To 
estimate  the  wonderful  faith  Abraham  had  in  God's  power. 


THE  ETHIOPtAN  RECEIVES  CHRIST. 
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:  must  remember  that  Isaac, — the  only  son, — was  "th« 
:hild  of  promise." — the  son  of  their  old  age. — and  that  with 
Isaac's  acath, — humanly  speaking,— all  was  lost  '■ 

In  our  day.  there  are  numberless  teachers  to  whom  the 
"doctrine  of  the  blocxl "  is  repulsive.      The  necessity  for 

■  such  a  sacrifice  seems  to  our  modem  teachers  an  endless 
source  of  difficulty.  Surely,  however,  dear  Reader,  it  U 
impossible  for  us  to  study  God's  Word  without  seeing  that 
from  Genesis  to  Revelation,  the  necessity  for  the  Great 

■  Sacrifice  for  all  mankind  is  figured  in  endless  ways. 
Can  we  have  a  more  obvious,  or  plainer,  type  of  our 
Saviour's  death  for  our  sakes.  than  in  this  "offering  up" 
by  Abraham,  of  his  "only  son,"  and  his  willingness  and 
submission,  on  the  part  of  his  son, — Isaac, — that  God's 
will  should  be  done, — even  though  at  the  cost  of  his  own 
life?  For  wc  must  remember  that  AbraJiam  was  now  an 
old  man,  and  Isaac  a  vigorous  youth  of  probably  15  or  17 
years  old.  It  is  difilicult  to  say  which  manifested  most 
faith, — Abraham,  or  his  obedient,  and  submissive  son, — 
evidently  willing. — if  it  had  been  God's  will, — to  give  up 
his  life  without  a  struggle.  True  tj'pe  of  our  Lord,  who, 
1800  years  after,— "  Was  led  as  a  sheep  to  the  slaughter; 
and  like  a  lamb, — dumb,  before  his  shearers, — so  He 
opened  not   His  mouth." 

■  These  were  the  words  which, — in  the  earty  days  of 
the  Christian  Church,  the  Eunuch, — "a  man  of  Ethiopia 
in  great  authority," — wax  reading  out  of  Isaiah,— sitting  in 
his  chariot 

^K  The  Kihtopian  irceiro  Chrid. 

r 

^B  Thn  Ihe  Spirit  Mid  lo  Philip,  "  Co  M4r,  and  joiti  tUyttU  la  iht*  dtaript." 
Am!  Ptuliprui  ihJih«t  ftnd  uul.  "  UiMlfntAndesi  ihou  »hu  thoaKMteu?" 
ADd  he  aid,    "How  caw  1  eice^t  uiute  mna  jmiile  mcf"     And  W  ^raiKA 


w. 
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MORALITY   WITHOUT  CHRIST. 


PbQip  UmlI  be  would  cowc  ap  mid  tit  «vLUi  tuni.  I'hea  I'hilip  oi|«n«i 
hi<  moalh  and  Ixgui  at  ih«  moic  Scripture,  koA  preached  nnio  him  Jenik 
And  ihr^  came  unto  a  eenun  wiier,  lad  the  Eanuch  ta.\A,  "S<c  hR«  u  mtin, 
u'hai  doih  hindet  mc  to  Iw  hipti7C(l?''  Ari'l  Philip  k*H,  "  if  thou  t>eli«mt 
witli  all  thine  hcsn  ihon  ma^nt."  And  he  •r^wcto)  "  I  bdicvc  thai  Jcmu 
CliTist  \i  ilie  Sun  or  Got].'*  Anil  he  uiiniiiAtvlnl  the  chkiiM  lo  mmvI  ftill,  und 
ihej  went  duwn  Ixjih  enio  ihc  niiici,  Ititli  Fbilip  and  ihc  Eumidi.  t'lii  Ik 
baplieed  btai  ;  and  lie  went  i>n  his  wajr  rejoiciri"," — A.-tt  viii.,  99. 

Doubtless  ilijs  Eunuch  "in  great  authority,"  was  chosen 
by  God  to  carry  the  Gospel  into  Klliiopia.  How  simple 
was  the  "  preaching  Jesus  '  to  him  ;  the  "good  news"  for 
all  cations  alike. 

MORALITY  WITHOUT  CHRIST. 

Now,  in  our  intellectual  age,  the  doctrine  of  Salvation 
through  tlic  precious  blood  of  Christ,  seems  absolutely, 
to  many,  repulsive. 

VVc  are  not  now,  it  scctns,  to  rely  upon  the  blood  of 
Christ,  but  upon  "a  higher  hope."— upon  our  superior 
intellect. — our  "  morality  without  Cliri»t." — our  philan- 
thropy,— and  "enthusiasm  of  humanity."  What  are  these 
moilcrn  phrases  but  refined  and  cultured  cxprassions  of 
Un  belief  in  the  necessity  of  the  Atonement  of  Jesus  Christ? 

There  never  was  a  day  in  which  it  was  more  needful  to 
insist  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  the  precious  blood  of  our 
Divine  Saviour, — liumuii  and  yet  Divine. — which  can  alone 
redeem  us.  Call  it  "dogma," — "narrow," — any  name  you 
like. — the  solemn  Truth  remains. — ^that,  apart  from  the 
precious  sacriticc  and  shedding  of  the  blood  of  our  lx)rd 
Jesus  Christ, — there  exists  no  remission  of  sins,  and  no 
salvation.  It  is  easy  to  talk  of  a  "kind  Heavenly  Kather," 
— to  lead  a  life  of  "morality  without  Christ," — busy  our- 
selves in  lives  of  philanthropy. — putting  Christ  on  one  side, 
— and  in  "Thy  name  doing  many  wvnder/ul  works," — yet 
our  Lord  replied  to  such,  "  1  never  knew  you.  depart  from 
Mel"  Matthew  vii..  22.  Despising  the  blond  of  Christ. 
— how  many  "  go  about  to  establish  their  own  righteous- 
ness." They  conjure  up  for  themselves. — these  motlcrn 
teachers, — a  God  of  their  own  devising. — suited  to  an 
effeminate  and  thoughtless  age, — certainly  not  Uie  God  of 
the  Scriptures.  Thus, — under  a  strong  delusion, — they 
enter, — and  induce  others  who  prefer  their  wild  notions 
the  Gospel. — to  accompany  them,  into  that  fatal  Boat,] 
"belonging," — as  John  Bunyan  says, — "to  one  Vain  Hop* 
a  Ferryman."  Into  this  Uoat  they  crowd  their  substitute 
for  the  precious  blocxi  of  Christ ; — there  is  the  outwardly 


THE  "  PASSOVER." 


'morality  without  the  blood  of  Christ. 

jpe,"— to    face    "  Eternity,"— undunged,   unholy, —  and 
unsavtd  ? 

By  putting  Christ's  atonement  on  one  side  and  relying 
upon  other  methods  and  theories,  foe  salvation,  surely  suai 
"crucify  to  themselves  the  Son  of  God  afresh,  aad  put  Him 
to  open  shame." 

"Of  how  much  sorer  punishment,  suppose  ye.  shall  be  be 
lought  worthy,  who  haUi  trodden  under  foot  the  Son  of 
God  .ind  hath  counted  the  blood  of  the  CovenaJit. 
wherewith  be  was  sanctified,  an  unholy  thing,  and  bath 
done  despite  unto  the  Spirit  of  grace!" — Hebrews  x-  29. 

And  Jesus  answering  said  unto  them,  "  Suppose  ye  tbat 
these  Galilxrans  were  >iinncrs  above  all  the  Gidilzans. 
because  they  suffered  such  things?  1  tell  you.  Nay  I  but 
except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish." — Luke  xiti-,  2- 

"  This  is  the  stone  which  was  set  at  nought  of  you 
builders,  which  »s  become  the  head  of  the  corner.  Neither  is 
there  salvation  in  any  other  ;  for  there  is  none  other  Name 
under  heaven,  given  among  men.  whcrebj*  we  must  be 
saved." — Acts  iv.  1 2. 

THE  -  PASS-OVER." 
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And  lakr9a««tiMb>rUnHtUeMld^-«aMk«(lfe  Cm  jnr.  b^  UI 

■r  r-Kf^'.iri   1^1  Tr '^iS  ukxa  baadlQfOjnwpaMldipkli  ihcUaodihM 

sc  ihc  tntd  Mil  i)m  tav  »1<  ina  w«b  tk  bloal  1 

..^  o«t  ti  tW  «lo«r  taHJS  tbt  oontMC.     Fee  the  lat4 

'will  i»M  tUroat:"  ''■*'  ^^^  ■>'  ^tff  ^^^  *'C^   *^  fVliM  lb«  riJIMliMI  (  AOd 

iW  t>mni}vr  lu  nsK  iaio  ynar  haMw  to  uuMe  fm. 

Dear    Header,    we    cannM    have   our    comnxHi    sense! 


PARABLE  OF  TME  WEODtKC  GARMENT. 

aimscd,  not  to  see  in  this  "  Lamb  without  blemish," — and 
this  sprinkling  of  th<;  blood, — a  type  of  the  precious  blood 
of  Christ ! 

The  Christian's  only  hope  is  in  being  permitted  to  have 
an  interest  in  the  Great  Atonement  of  Jesus  Christ!  He 
docs  not  look  for  salvation  in  a  good,  outwardly  moral, 
just,  life. — "Is  the  precious  blood  sprinkled  on  my  door?"  is 
the  Christian's  one  anxiety,  and  his  only  hope. 

So  also  is  it  with  the  Believer  who  has  to  look  back  upon 
a  past  woeful  and  sinful  life.  In  the  solemn  hour  of 
death, — about  to  appear  before  his  God, — such  a  one  still 
clings  to  the  same  blessed  hope.  "  His  sins  have  been 
many  t" — ^justice  cries  !  "'  True," — says  the  all  just, — and 
yet  indulgent.  Lord  God, — "but  zchdt  is  tfuti  I  sec  upon 
this  once  sinful  soul  1  Surely  it  is  the  blood  of  my  dear 
Son? — /  shall  not  strike, — for  I  see  no  sinner  there!  "I 
shall  pass  on  !  " 

^^      "  Who  ibaQ  Ur  aiiyihiug  lo  the  chvce  <A  God'i  deci  I    It  b  ChriH 
^H  died  !  "—R^'hant  rili.,  33. 

To  the  refined,  and  cultured,  criticism  of  our  day,  the 
metaphor,  or  idea,  may  be  displeasing,  but  the  blessed 
Truth  still  remains. 

"  Thwc  i»  B  Founiiin  filled  with  Bt««d, 
Dnwn  froni  Imiiisiiud't  «dn^  — 
And  tinnen  plunged  h^ncith  ihat  fiood, 
L<Kc  nil  iheir  guilty  suins." 

Dear  Reader,  what  can  our  Saviour  mean  by  the  follow- 
ing solemn  Parable,  unless  it  be  that,— when  you  and  I 
have  to  meet  our  God,  we  shall  need  some  other  garment 
to  cover  us,  than  our  own  fancied  righteousness  ? 

PARABLE  OF  THE  WEDDING  GARMENT. 


"  Ami  wUen  th«  Kia£  came  In  to  »«  tlie  ^iciU,  lie  uiw  ihoc  «i  nuA  iJCb^ 
'hod  KiH  un   ft    Wolitiig;    Gsnneal.     Ka\    He   utl  uala  \n«,— '*  f  twsA. 
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PARABLE  OF   THE  WEDDING  GARMl^NT. 


'  «*n«tl  thou  in  hither,  not   hftvine  a   wtddtng  praunt !  "  Aad   ke      _ 
lifccchlen?    Tbca  oud   the  Kin^  "HJnd   him  hand  and  fegi,  kmI  take  fain 
■war,  and  can  him  inio  oatet  darkiMs  :  ihcnr  «hall  he  «-Mping  and  gnutaiiif 
ol' Te«ih  !"— .Vnotmsrii.,  ii. 

So  fair  an  appearance  of  worthiness  had  this  evidently 
Christtess  man,  that  he  appears  to  have  deceived  others, 
and  had  actually  gained  admittance  !  Was  he  not  one  of 
those  who  say, — '*  [  do  my  duty  '.  I  wrong  no  man  !  I  am 
a  kind  husband,  an  indulgent  parent, — a  sincere  friend," — 
(and  here  will  follow  a  list  of  his  charities,  good  works  and 
usefulness).  "  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  ver\'  *  pious  * 
character. — never  did. — Thcolc^y  is  not  in  my  line, —  I  do 
not  presume  to  commune  much  with  God  ;  but  it  would  be^ 
well  indeed  if  all  n'cre  only  as  good  as  I  am  I  I  see  nofl 
^danger  :     I  am  in  a  very  fair  state  :  "  " 

Reader !  Surely  if  this  I*arablc  of  our  Lord  means 
an/thing,  it  means  that  we  WHst  have  Christ's  robe  of 
righteousness !  "  He  hath  clothed  mc  with  the  Garment 
of  Salvation, — He  hath  covered  mc  with  His  robe  of 
righteousness." — Isaiah  IxL.  lO.  As  we  read  in  Isaiali  Ixiv., 
6. — "  All  our  righteousnesses  are  as  filthy  rags." — in  the 
sight  of  Him^into  Whose  presence  %'e  shall  all,— one  day, — ^ 
be  ushered.  ^ 

"For  by  Grace  are  ye  saved  through  Faith;  and  that 
not  of  yourselves  ;  it  is  the  gift  of  God.  Not  of  works, — 
lest  any  man  should  boast" — Ephcsians  ii.,  8-9.  fl 

Young  Reader.    "This  is  the  mast  difficult  and  unin-^ 
^teresting  chapter  in  this  Book."     It  is  indeed  !     For  "Strait 
(difficult)  is  the  Gate,  and  narrow  is  the  Way  that  Icadctb 
unto  Life,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it." — Matt,  vii.,  14. 


A  Fnmd  in  nocd. 


2/8  THE  SAVOYARD  BOV. 

"  Keener  the  pangs  of  hunger  grew,— 

Faiitter, — ihc  voice  thai  cried  I — 
The  Marmots  pressed  to  their  Master's  breast. 

And  wilh  their  master,-  died  ! " 

"  I've  wandered  ihrougli  the  wild  Savoy  t 

Its  Mountains  paths  to  trace,— 
And  shared  the  hospitable  hcanh, 

Of  the  poor, — k in [i-h caned, — race." 

"  And  1  nno'  thought  that  a  <hiiH  of  thfiri, — 

When  Winter  whirlwinds  rave. 
Could  perish  in  our  awn  dear  lami, — 

\Vith  none  to  aid, — or  sairc  1 " 

t  Savojr  includes  ihe  Alps,— Mom  Diane,— A:c. 

NtTTC^Thc  Savovanl   Boy  hnil  two  umc  .Marmoiu  to  exhibit,  aixl  (heyf 
perished  with  ihcit  Vfiuici. 

The  at'five  in  (lurt  of  a  jioeni  WTitten  by  a  iocsl   Vovx, — hinl  Moen  j«me*,  ■ 
(of  Ulniiiii^lujii).  wbi.rii;    I'uciit,   "  Tlic  Boicoii,"  is  gitcn  althccuiluf   Lhiir< 
Book,     lie  wii.    cunnccicil  with  CuIloa's  OM  Biinh.  iintl  wa*  i  fiiciui  of 
Kirkc  Wiiilc, 

[I  rrfcn  lo  llie  ilralh  of  ■  poor  Savojrnn]  Boy, — who,^-i>n  a  wild  night  in 
■he  dfMLilful  Winter  nf  iSlS — A\«&  In  lh«  snow,  under  ihu  w-all  of  ibe  [timiing- 
tutm  Civaliy  Kariack.i. 

'Oic  miuputiiioii  HcciiiK  plausilite.  that  ilie  poor  ctii til  had  ap^oUed  to  Ihe 
innuilct  of  lh<;  Ioki  hmi^F.  in  ihe  [hen  (rSii)  hleak  and  dcinlate  neiglibourhDorf 
of  the  Duiacli^ — had  been  inliiimnnl)'  ilriven  out  into  the  Ntow,  — 4ndi — 
bcMt'broKGH  (Li  ihui  loniig  his  tui  hopc.—ihc  pour  bo^  hkd.  given  all  up, 
—tank  down  under  the  high  wkll  of  the  Batni<;k)«,  — luid  died. 

ft  sei^iK  to  hfive  cfdted  a  verv  painful  impmsion  in  Rirmingham, — m* 
reficciinn  upon  the  tnvn,— and  inoie  who  know  the  ready  bindne^':  of  otir 
brav«  l^ngliih  SoMicn, — and  Nri'SiI  loen, — towards  the  helplns, — even  when 
cncmin,— vfiH  fufgive  the  rcicntineiil. — loud  and  deep.— of  the  ealUnt 
Trooiiccs.  Oh  tLc  gioiiJid  ihat  if  the  "iikin-flint  "  femilr.  kiiuwlne  l1>e 
dislnncc  from  oilier  buuAca, — ilid  not  cIioobv  la  give  Ihc  child  fovil  nnd  ihcltct 
tli«m>e1ire>, — ihejr  might  at  leait  have  taken  him  to  iheit  Bunacki,  whefe  be 
would  have  been  -wen  lo.  It  i»  lo  be  prewitncH  that,  —finding  their  proximity 
to  Ihe  bold  DragooDB  anpleaumt,— Ihey  retired  lo  anolber  loealiiy  wficn;  their 
luifcdlnc;  eonduci  wai  unknuivn.  'Ilie  public  Linucience  hax  af  late  bce> 
wondermlly  uruicd  at.  tu  ikeir  reniKiiisibiiiiy  in  tcipcct  to  these  poor  children, 
— and  ihiii^  irliicti  wetc  pcrniitied  ia  iSii,— would  not  he  Ivlcrued  for* 
moment  in  1891.— {See  Climbing  Boy*!  Mitericf,"  in  tbi»  U«ok.) 

STREET  CHILDREN  OF  1S91. 

Still  uur  Nation  hat  to-  face  the  tenihle  iK.-9iidat  tircMtiied  by  jioor  En^uih 
children.^ncEltcted,— unliuiiht, — ^half-naked,— I  heir  wlf-reqicci  all  Gonc,— 
coinpcllcd  by  cruel,  drunken,  M-cnltol  "  Parents"   to  be  ooi  in  all  vcnthcrs 
bcgginc.- -Mid  oh  '.  vhat  nrcicbed  ao-callcd  "  Ilomea"  !     Reader, g« ronncU 
Ooviri  lTio«c  ctfutU  aiiU  enter  llitnc  roomt !     Nolhing  but  bluck,  dbmaJ,  brick 
nnllii, — no  trees,  no flowen,  no  frc«h  air,— dirt,  wietdiedncM, and  hint    Fancy, 
d«r  oilier  Reader,  yauy  oiim  Ittllc  chilrlrvn.—jtKt  at  Ihe  lime  of  life  wh«n  lh«y 
rie«(l,  ai  you  welt  know, — care  and  aliemiun, — sleeping  in  o^wn  brick  en(TM,^| 
and  rath/ay  arches. — with  what  dreadful  pinymaici,— 'iinNwticd.  — uncoicd  (or^H 
— iialf'ttarred,— with  nu  proper  cluilio  01  nhon,  made  10  fticc  the  Icrttbly^H 
inclement  dtmale— far  Kvcn  monlhi  out  of  the  twelve— of  EDglond  1    Sacb  ^^ 
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U,— "  not  wtntcil "  chllcliro.  have  mllji  in<  cka$Kt  in  lift  /mum  tktm. 
Never  langhl  any  tnulc, — or  mmitt  af  earning  a  livelihooil  by  an  honcsl, 
in<ltulriouslirc, — the  lot  of  tuch  Lni^lUli  chiltlrcn, — lakin|j  our  cl'miale  Imo 
cainidcniiuii.  >*  ihe  moiiC  [uliable  of  luijr  thruughuut  the  Woibl !  Ou^hl  Ihc 
ivtftlthit-u  Nation,  and  Cflumrjf,  thin  WotM  has  ever  yet  s«n,  to  permit  this 
Msndal  la  coniiniir?  To  AmeHcnTis,  Australiini,  and  othcn,  horn  in  •Jthrr 
Countries,  ttliete  uich  sighu  aic  unknown, — upon  tamlitig  for  the  fitsi  lime 
ill  KnijlaiKl, — thcu  Kcnci,  they  aut-rt.  cauic  tlieiu  a  diuck  of  pL&in.  The 
F.neliJi  N'lLtiuii  spends  khuc  Hucxlrcd  Milliun  PuuikIa  cacli  yvu  in  Diink  ; 
the  cWcf  ciuv:,  iinit^l,  of  ■nir  riiiiic<i  Imiae*, — our  depmred.  huj>i:kM, 
"  PartnLi,'' — out  rol^c^»bll;  ulti-ct  I'liiUlimi,  Our  Nation  alio  ^|l>l:ll(U  ■Knatt 
Two  'IhautaiHl  Six  tIun<lr«H  Poun'li  prr  hour  c«ni«l«!tily,  day  and  night, — 
throughout  the  year,  in  keeping  our  Army  and  Navy  upun  whnl  h  calkd  a 
*'  Peace  foofing.  Yel  how  linle  do  we,— os  a  Naitwit,— fci-l  llie  ta»e»  needed 
for  thin  immciiic  num?  Then  what,  —  comparcrl  with  thii^— wouUl  lie  a  Public 
Gtant,  of  uiy  Fire  I  Inndted  Thnusanil  annually,  for  the  benefit  of  these  |ioot 
neglwled  children  of  our  Nation?  The  Grant  would  never  Ik  actually  felt. 
The  ooly  eriate  theie  children  liave  coniniillcd  is  the  being  in  abject  jiMcriy 
throvgh  BO  fnnit  o(  iheir«,— anil  they  call  upon  th«  Nation  and  counity  in 
which  they  lia^«  been  Iiarn,  10  give  them  tome  chance  in  1  jfr  l>y  pniTiiiing 
MiitAblc  hcimc*  wliere  ihcy  may  )^  tmirivd,  and  lau^hl  Knmc  liadc  until  oIq 
enough  10  be  of  value  10  Einplnycn.  A  wealthy  Nation  like  oun  woiiM  ncrcr 
feel  the  Annual  Grant  ai  all ;    y«i  hi^w  much  drvmlful   tufcring,  ain,  and 

rained    livca   it    ituulil    kotc!      I'ciiding  a    Naliuml    Mijvcmcrit    and   Cranl, — 
indiTidua!   Chtiilian  ertirl  h««,  howcv«r,  Jmir' a  goinl   deal,  iiu!  would  "lo  still 

more  if  eveiy  Reader  of  this  chapter  would  do  hf.  little  to  aid  theut. 

LONDON  PRIVATE  EFFORTS. 

Good  Dr.  Batnanlo,  I S.  Stepney  Causeway;  "The  National  Kcfu(;e«,"— 
Shaftc^btiry  HriuKc,  164,  J^hafietbury  ATrmic,  (futmcrly  in  Gi.  Qncen  Mfect) : 
Mr.  John  Kiik,  RaijKcil  .Schooli.  and  Krcib  Air  Homes  ftir  poor  city  children, 
11,  EactcT  Hall;  Mi,  £>)iu(^con'>  Or^jhinagc,  and  olhcc  liwlitutions,  profc 
what  ran  tie  ilonc  in  thixlirciziioii,  in  London  jvtonc.  To  >a.f  nolhine  of  C^iera) 
Booth**  "  .SalTBlion  Army,''  who  claim  to  (tarm  manyadrrailfol  "bftcl;  -Slum" 
by  their  "  forlorn  hopc«;"  Head  Quxtiers,  toi,  (Jneen  Victoria  Street.  Then, 
for  Boyi  and  Voutht,  in  Icm  dcuiluie  circURiMancea,  there  now  evliit  Mr. 
lloAr'i  tpteitilid  InMitmc.  309,  Kegcni  Street,  (the  uM  "  Polyiechtiic "  to 
wtucD  uor  cool  Fathers  wcic  wont  to  take  ii^  Blip's  thitiy  yesrb  ago  to  heat  ihe 
l.ecluret,  and  sec  the  CKving  Bell,  and  olhci  hciciilitic  \'runden>  of  Ihal  day), 
Abo  Sir  Bdmuml  Hay  Cur.ic's  noble  lortitnte,  the  "  People's  Palaee,"  Mile 
Kad  Rood. 

PROVINCIAL  EFFORTS. 

Foir  twenty  yean  put, —in  unme  catet, — these,  anil  similar  nubte  effoni, 
Mch  at  Mr.  M^iiller's  Orpluuuf^,  Bristol;  Mr.  Mlddtcmofe't  Huyi'  Home, 
St.  Luke's  Kuad.  Binainnam,  Md  others  ihroiighout  our  large  lownt,  have 
been  altempic<l,  but  too  often,  on  a  ver^]  inadequate  acale.  for  lack  of  ninuey. 

Thcie  eiTiirM  arc  Mpportcil  by  kindly,  ^eneraiii  "'  Kni^li^hipeaking " 
Nations  the  entire  WnrM  over.  From  distant  Australia,  India,  America,  and 
the  Colonic!, — the niwwy  comei  fkmrti^  in:  sorely  nccde^l,  and  appMrently, 
w^l  and  carefully  i{>eTit.  Beiides  whtdi,  there  now  existc,  il  U  to  be  hoped, 
in  mn<it  of  our  lar^  towna,  Ihe  Dinners  for  Poor  Children, — Bool  Fund«  for 
diUdm)  in  deniiiuie  drcuinKtancea,— and  the  certainly  not  le»  impor- 
tarn  Society  for  the  Preveniion  of  Cruelty  to  Childien ;  7.  Ilarpur  Sum, 
Blaeauliary. 

WouM  that  Dr.  Bunardo's  bcnc5cenl  kica  could  Iw  rcsliMd  of  a  vast 
extension, — by  olablithtng  Branches  of  ihoe  Homes  in  all  our  English, 
Scotch,  and  Iriah  Towat,  for  destitute  children. 

If  the  Public  conscience  could  but  be  rouscti,— even  \C  i 
Publk  Grant  be  not  annually  voted, — tVvwc  ate  OcvoMsasv^^ 


of  vdl-to-do  FaniBcB  in  Ef^Und.  vho  have  never  yet 
oootrftvted  a  aiagle  gBtnea  lowanU  anj-  one  of  the  good 
cflbrts  hoc  tDCdtnoed.  Tbey  woold  never  miss  il.— never 
know  tint  it  was  gooe, — yet  tbcse  gmoeas  voald  swell  the 
fund*  by  maay  tbottsaods  a  year ! 

But  it  is  not  Dr.  Baraaidu.  Mr.  WtllUms  Mr.  Mul)er.;inil 
other  Conductor  of  these  Ittstitutions  who  are  ever  callint; 
Christians  to  help  tfaem. 

It  »  tlic  Master  who  calls  I  "  Even  as  ye  did  tt  unto  the 
least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me."  "  He  saitfa  untu 
bim  the  l/iirti  time— Simon,  son  of  Jona5."!ovcst  thou 
Me?  I'eter  nras  grieved  because  He  sailh  unto  htm  the 
thifd  time— Lovest  thou  Mc  ?  And  he  said  unto  Htm,— 
Lord :  Thou  kttowc&t  all  things. — Thou  knowcsl  that  I 
love  Tbee !    Jesus  saitb  unto  him.    Feed  My  lambs  I " 

WHAT   THE    BIBLE    SAYS    UPON    THE 
SUBJECT. 

I. 

The  Once  CRUcrnEO  Saviour  to  ue  the 

Final  Judge  of  Maskind, 

"  Wbcrdbre  hath  Cod  Wchly  exalted  Him,  and  given  HiDO  a 
name  that  is  aliovc  every  name,  that  at  tlie  name  uf  Jesus  every 
knee  shall  Now,  of  ihinRs  in  Heaven  and  things  on  Earth." 
"  Far  ahovc  uW  Principality  and  PoKter,  and  Might  and  Dominion, 
and  every  name  that  is  named  nut  only  in  this  World  tnit  also  in 
thai  whieh  is  to  come."  "And  halh  put  all  things  under  His  feel." 
"  For  tht  Falhci  judKe'l'  10  man,  but  Iialh  coimniticd  all  Judg- 
ment untu  the  Son.  that  ;l1I  men  should  honour  the  Son  even  as 
the?  honour  the  Father."  "  Wc  most  all  appear  before  the 
Judgment  Seat  nfChrisu" 

II. 

The  Saviouk  on  the  Judgmknt  Seat. 

"When  the  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  Hi^  Clory.  and  all  the 

lioly  Augcls  with  Him,  then  .ihall  He  sit  u[khi  ihv  throne  of  Hi$ 

<;iory.      And  hefore  Him  shall  be  galhertd  all  Nationis  and  He 

shall  ■ic|>ar.itc  tlit-m  one  from  another,  ainl  He  shnll  set  the  sheep 

on  His  right  IkiikI,  .ind  the  goats  on  the  left.     Then  shall  He  say 

unto  (hem  on  His  right  hand, — 'Come,  yc  blessed  of  My  Father, 

inherit  the  Rin^idoin  pre(>urL-d  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the 

JJ^ofld,     For  1  was  an  hungied, — and  ye  gave  Me  meat, — naked. 

_l,^lyc  ciollied  Me,  I   was  aolt  and  yc  eanic  unto  Me.'      Then 

inslni  I^c  ciy  ulso  to  then)  on  the  left  hand,—  '  Dcjurt  from  Mc  ye 

■d  into  cverliiAliiig  lire,  prepared  for  the  Devil  and  his  a 
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-for  I  was  an  hungered,  and  ye  gave  M«  no  meat, — naked  and  ye 
Jothed  Me  not,— sick  and  ye  visited  M«  not.     Vcrdy  I  say  umo 
Pjou,  Inasmuch  as  yx  did  it  not  to  one  a(  the  least  of  these  My 
brethren  ye  did  it  rot  to  Me.     .-^nd  these  sha.ll  go  .iway  into  ever- 
lasting punishment,— l>tit   the  righteous   into   Life   Etemal.'" — 
raft.  XXV.,  3146. 
I 


Modern  CRirrciSM  uton  Jesus*  Words, 


Figurative,  Typical,  Eastern  Metaphor,— or  Allegory.     Christ, 
ically  licvt-r  meant  that  these  solemn  scenes  will  ever  actually' 
take  place.     These  descriptions  are  to  be  understood  merely  as 
Metaphors, — not  as  (acts  which  will  ever  realty  happen  to  us.     It 
is  merely  an  inatruciive  pnmble." 

Well  1^ — dear  Reader. — Time  and  Eternity  will  one  day  prove 
fy  us  all  whether  the  solemn  warnings  of  Christ  are  mereljr 
instructive  parables, — metaphors,— allegories,— or  actual  facta." 
But  certainly  we, — upon  whom  the  later  days  of  this  World  have 
come, — must  admit  that  the  past  laords  of  God  did  not  prove 
merely  "  figurative ; " — they  proved  to  be  stem  reality  and  faci. 
Strange  then  indeed  will  ii  be  if  Christ's  words, — which  our  I^rd 
assures  us, — are  from  God,— [nove  merely  Metaphor  and  not 
realities ! 

Christ's  Words  are  God's  Words. 

f     •'  Believest  thou  not  that  1  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father 
in  Me?     The  words  t sptak  Htttti yoH,  I  speak  «tf/  c/  Mysrif,  but| 
the  Father  that  dwelleth  in   .Me."      "  -As  my  Father  haffi  taugkA 
M«  I  speak  these  things."     "  I  speak  to  the  World  those  things  IT 
?utvt  fuard  of  Him"     "If  any  man  hear  My  words  and  believe 
them  not  I  judge  him  not,  lor  I  came  noi  to  judge  the  World,  but 
to  £a\-e  the  World.    He  that  receiveth  not  My  words  hath  One  that 
judgeth  him ;  the  words  that  I  have  spoken  the  same  sliall  judge 
him  in  the  last  day.     For  I  have  not  spoken  of  myself ;  but  the 
Father  which  sent  Me  gave  Me  commandment  whaS  /  should  say, 
asA.  whaf  I  slufuld  ip<ak  i  whatsoever  I  speak  therefore,  even  as 
the  Father  said  unto  Me,  so  I  speak."— ^<»A«  xil,  47-50. 

Christ's  Words  are  God's  Last  Words  to 
Mankind. 

Strange  then,  indeed,  if  God's  last  words  to  Mankind,  spokfi 
!]us   through  our   Blessed    Ixird.— as  to   future  events  of  sucti 
tinfinite  importance  to  us  all, — are  to  be  merely  treated  as  figur 
live— allegories, — and  not  warnings  ol  events  which,  as  in  th* 
il,  will  literally  aiul  actually  come   to  pass  !      Doulitless  God 
Rbrcsan  that  the  Godlike  m.ixims  and  commandments  of  Christ 
would  gradually  spread   over  the  World,  that  the  ^tis.^  ^«s.  "A 
.fiighiful  War  and   Bloodshed   would  giadaaW'^-   ^sc  ■9c4.'s  v>  *■ 


* 


safety  of  lift-  anil  proijcrty,— ofan  east  and  luxury  ihe  World  has 
never  Ijcforc  seen,— and  that  covetousnc)«,^uunnpi(  of  inoiiCT,^ 
and  disregard  to  the  claims  of  the  poor  would  be  the  Sin  0/ our 
days.  In  those  distaat  past  times, — God's  clioscn  people  owing 
xothttin  of  Ikar  day, — Idolatry, — wtie  left  much  lu  themselve*, 
— and  "there  wras  uo  o|>eii  vision."  Still,  those  "Sitenc«s  of 
God"  were  broken  at  intervals  by  the  words  of  llis  Prophets, 
whose  inspired  messages  were  undenishljr  the  words  of  the 
Supreme  to  Mankind.  They  must  have  bren  revelations  from 
Gwi,  for  700  years  iv/^t-r  tht  nynt,  God's  word  came  through 
Isaiah, — "  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,— He  was 
bruised  for  our  iniquities,  and  by  His  stripes  we  are  healed." 

God's  Past  Words  not  Alleijokies. 

"  Figurative,  imagery, — inetaphoncal  laxiijaage,''  some, — hiid 
they  lived  in  Isaiah's  lime  would, — as  now. — have  said.  Yet 
wc, — with  Eighteen  Ccniurics  shining  upon  that  cross  at  CaJvaiy, 
— ^know  that  those  words  were  no  metaphors,—  that  they  were 
indeed  literal,  and  most  blessed  facts.  Jesus  tfas  wounded  for 
tnir  Iransgiessions.  By  His  stripes  we  are  healed.  So  far  from 
being  merely  figunitive, — it  is  upon  the  actual  fad  of  our  Utesscd 
Lord's  siifTctings  in  our  stead, — thai  the  sole  hope  of  every  true 
child  of  God  leits.  Apart  from  the  actual  fact  of  CUmt's 
safferings,  death,  and  resurrection,  th«rc  is  no  hope  for  Mankind  ! 

"  He  made  His  grave  with  the  wicked,  and  with  ihc  ricli  in  His 
death." — "A  Parable,"— once  more  it  might  luve  been  said  in 
Isaiah's  time,— yet  wc  now  know  that  Seven  Cemuries  after,  Jeeus 
was  cruciJicd  between  two  thieves  (the  wicked)  and  the  "rrch" 
man,  Joseph,  bore  our  Lord's  body  to  his  own  private  Tomb  ! 

"  A  Virjjin  shall  conceive  and  bear  a  son," — "  Emblematic, — 
figurative  language."  Mo  1  God's  words  actually  were  fulfilled, 
a  Virgin  did  conceive  and  bore  our  Blessed  Ix)rd  I  God's  warnings 
have  all  been  literally  fuifitled  !  We  have  them  before  us, — 
those  records  of  a  dim  past !  Moab, —  Nineveh,- -where  are  they? 
And  shall  not  God's  words, — given  Mankind  throuKh  Christ, — as 
to  future  evenis  be  as  certainly  litllilled?  Surely  they  will  ! 
"  Heaven  and  Earth  shall  pass  away,  bin  My  words  shall  not  pass 
away." 

The  Silences  of  God. 

There  was  a  long  "  Silence  of  God  "  after  the  last  of  the 
Prophets, — Malachi, — h.id  spoken.  It  lasted  ^oo  years  !— In- 
structed by  God,  Malaclit  wjrncd  the  Jews  that  their  weariness  of 
Him  and  their  iniquities  had  caused  God  to  cast  ihcm  off,— and 
to  choose  a  more  willing  People, — the  Gentiles, — and  that  "from 
the  rising  of  the  Sun  to  the  going  down  of  tJie  same,  My 
Name  shall  be  great  among  the  Gentiles ;  but  ye  have  profaned 
it"     How  (1S91J   is  not   this  literally  and  actually  fulfiUcd? 
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Australia,  America,  Europe,  indeed  the  World  over,  the  worship  of 
the  Blessod  God  ii  carried  on  ccaaclcsaly.  Maiachi  said. — 
"  Behold  I  will  send  My  mcsseugcr.  and  he  shall  prepare  the  way 
before  Mc  ;  and  tlie  Lord,  ^Vhom  ye  seek,  shall  suddenly  come 
»  His  icmpie,  even  the  messenger  of  the  covenant." 

The  long  silence  or  400  yean  was  brokcu  by  the  advent  of  our 
Lord.  Just  whrii  things  were  at  the  worst, — under  the  Roman 
Empire,— find  Heathen  World, — the  "  Sun  of  Righteousness," — 
as  Malachi,  says, — "rose,  with  healing  in  His  wings," — rose 
upon  2  dead  and  dying  World  I  Since  then  has  occurred  the 
longest  of  the  "Silences  of  God," — on  record. — A  sil<?nce. — 
for  ought  wc  know, — which  will  be  unbroken  hy  the  Almighty  till 
the  Otcat  Judgment  Day  !  For  nearly  nineteen  centuries  we 
have  had  Christ's  words  alone  for  our  guide. 

This  give*  to  Jesus'  n-ords  their  rnfinife  im^riatuty — as  probablyi 
— the  last  words  and  warnings  from  the  Supreme, — Mankind  arc 
tver  dattned  to  hAxr !  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  ^«ir  _y^  him!" 
Sorely  then, — with  the  experience  of  the  pjut, — it  is  madness  to 
explain  Christ's  words  as  merely  "figurarivc  I  " 

"  We  ate  not  come  to  Moum  Sinai," — where  God  once  spoke  to 
Mankind,- -"to  Ihe  Mount  that  hurned  with  fire  and  tempest,  — 
find  the  voice  of  words  which  voice  they  that  heard  entreated  that 
the  wortls  should  not  be  spoken  to  them  any  mere" — ("  Else  we 
die  ").  "  Rut  we  are  come  unto  Mount  Zion, — artd  to  Jesus  ihe 
MedL'iioi  of  the  New  Covenant"  "Sec  that  ye  refuse  not  Him 
that  speaketit  r 

Yet  Christ's  Warnings  how  he  will  Judge  us, 

ARE   not  BELIEV-ED. 

St31,  there  will  be  those  who  read  the  tciw  collected  in  this 
chapter,— »ilh  the  quiet  indifftreHu  of  unbdief, — they  will  not 
realise  them  as  actual  facts  realty  to  come  to  pass,  in  which  they 
will  be  infinitely  one  day  concemcd. 

They  give  their  miserable  guinea  to  Christ, — and  leave  their 
hoarded  thousands  to  an  admiring  Family?  Such  "Chiistians" 
are  even  more  fatal  in  ilteir  example  to  the  Young,  than  the  Vicious 
and  the  I'rofane !  Why?  Because  our  Young  People  are 
intelligent,— thoughtful,~and  observant  in  such  matters.  They 
rightly  argue,— "  If  these  'Christians*  really  believed  Christ's 
words  would  literally  come  true,  their  life  of  quiet  selfishness, — 
Bclf^aequ  lotion, — amassing  large  fortunes, — practical  disTt-gard  to 
Christ's  words, — would  be  imposMblc."  Thty  do  not  btiin't  Chriit's 
words,  as  actual  CicLs  to  concern  their  own  hereafter.  They 
eTidcnily  regard  them  as  "figurative." — We  will  do  iAeiamtf" 


"T  have  met  with  wealthy  men," — Mr.  Spurgeon, — in  one  of 
his  admirable  Sermons,  says, — "  whcse  possessions  m.v&^  \vs.*;«. 
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amounted  to  hundreds  of  thousands,  who  have  given  mc 
earnest  grip  of  tht:  hand  and  thanltcd  roc  for  the  (iospel  I  h 
preached,  and  expressed  the  deepest  interest  in  the  lord's  work  ; — 
(hey  hxve  known  its  great  needs,  and  yet  have  given  notlting  to 
carrj'  it  on  ;  and  have  even  pasiKrd  into  Eternity  leaving  nothing  of 
their  substance  to  assist  the  Cause  they  professed  to  loi-e  so  much. 
The  sraallncss  ttf  the  gifts  of  Kome  "  religious  "  men  staggers  me 
beyond  expression  ;  1  know  not  how  to  comprehend  them.  Are 
they  mere  hypocrites?  or  do  they  not  understand  their  position 
and  responsibility  before  God  f  They  have  large  talents  com- 
mitted to  their  trust,  and  axe  doing  next  to  nothing  in  the 
Master's  Scnficc."— (May  aSth,  iSjfi). 

The  Cause  is  doubtless  Unbelief  in  Eternal 
Punishment. 

Half-hearted  belief  in  Christ's  words, — a  tendency  to  explain 
awny  all  His  sok-mn  warnings  as  to  the  final  doom,  not  only  of  the 
Wicked,  but  of  the  "Unprofitable  servant," — is  the  feature  of  our 
day.  Modt:rn  teachers  take  upon  themselves  to  draw  away  the 
belief  of  multitudes  in  the  unimpeachable  veracity  of  Christ,  by 
claiming  the  "  sweet  reasonableness  "  of  their  own  peculiar  views 
on  "  the  Eternal  Hope  ; " — the  ■'  larger  hope ;  "—Universal  pardon 
for  all ;  n  relenting,  and  mild  God." 

These  suasive  Teachers  treat  the  doctrine  of  the  Kteroal 
punishment  of  the  Wicked  as  an  exploded  belief,  suited  only  for  a 
primitive  degree  of  intelligence, — in  fact. — a  truth  suitable  to 
frighten  naughty  children  with  t  Will  it  be  credited  that  intelligent, 
eminent  Preadiers,  who  have  necessarily  made  the  Bible  their 
study  for  years,  positively  assert  that  they  can  discover  nothing 
in  the  New  Testament  to  favour  the  truth  of  the  Eternal  misery 
of  lost  souIh  ! 

It  is  one  more  proofof  the  perfect  free-will  of  the  soul, — thai  the 
human  mind, — resolutely  set  upon  not  believing  the  tniths  of 
Kcvclation,  can  read  the  following  Texts,  and  yet  ot»tinately  picfei 
its  own  pleasing  dchision  !  The  candid  Reader  is  asked  to  use 
his  own  common  setue,  and  to  say  whether  such  Teachers  must 
not,  sooner  or  later, — come  into  sharp  and  direct  anttgonism  with 
the  words  of  God  and  of  Christ } 

What  does  it  5iean? 

"The  Son  of  Man  shall  »md  foiih  Ifii  ang«ls  and  ihey  shall  gitktr  out  af 
lliikitihil'im  all  ihiogs  ihni  oHend,— and  them  which  do  iniquiij  j  and  ihall 
cast  ihtMTi  into  X  funmce  of  Rre ;  tlKie  diall  be  wailing  and  gnulunc  of 
ttKL\\."^MiUf.  xiii,.  41-4*. 

"  Aod  1  SAy  unto  yoii,  Dc  net  afraid  of  ihcm  that  kill  [li«  1kuil|r,  aiid  aftrr 
that  have  no  mDre  thai  ihev  can  Av.  liut  Tear  Him,  «-li<^  after  1I«  katb  killed 
balh  povrcT  to  ciit  inii>  hell :  y«,  1  say  onto  you,  Feai  Him." 

"tie  liint  u  nnjiist  l«t  Iiitn  bfl  unjuct  ctill ;  and  ti«  which  it  £Uby,  let  bun  be 
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nd  ileath  ami  hell  detivncil  up  iheilMul  nhich  were  in  thrin  ;  nnl  they 
were  jud^nl  crciy  man  iKc<mlin|>  to  (hair  worLn,  And  ilralh  ami  hell  wcrr 
ca-ainm  ihe  lake  of  firt  ThU  is  ihe  snonil  dtatli.  And  wlio»%vci  was 
nit  found  wriiicn  in  the  book  of  life  wot  cue  iiiio  ilic  lake  of  fire."— 
AW.  UK.,  14-15. 

"Bnl  Iht  unbelieving,  and  ilie  nlmminatilc,  and  murderer*,  anil  whoie- 
(nongen.  ntid  idutnints,  and  all  liars  shall  have  their  pan  in  lh«  lak«  which 
burnetii  with  fire  «iid  hritnsione,  which  Ia  ihe  ieeotid  deaih."—  *«>.  axl..  8. 

"And  lllc^c  klull  £0  ovray  in[o  cvcilatting  |)iiti»hmeiit,  but  tlie  lighieaus 
into  life  eternal."— J/li//.  xxr.,  46.  (The  xamc  won!  "  denial "  in  lite  Greek 
ia  uaed  alike  for  both  slalct). 

"  It  a  better  for  tbec  Icieitlcr  into  the  kinfjdom  of  ChxI  with  one  e)*,  than 
hanni;  two  evet  to  be  ca*t  into  hell  fire  :  vhi^re  their  iii\»rtD  dieth  not,  and  llie 
fire  Knot  oiiejidierl."— .Wrr*  Ik.,  47-48.     (Repealed  lhre«  limck). 

"  Foe  what  Khali  it  ptolii  a  man  if  lie  thall  gain  the  whole  world  and  loie 
his  Qwa  KMil  J"~Afiiri  viii.,  36. 

"  Dttnit  fium  Mc  jrc  curieti  into  cverlaaiinf;  fire  prejmted  fur  ibe  Devil  and 
lo*a«Sel«."— .I/r<//.  x»vi..  41. 

"  And  ih«  iJevil  thfll  deeeivcil  Iheni  was  ea^  into  llie  lake  of  Are,  and  shall 
Im  inmnieil  day  and  tii^hl,  f-w  ercr  anJ  ever."— ^rt'.  xx.,  lo. 

"  For  llie  hour  U  oomini;  in  the  which  all  that  ate  in  the  graven  (Itmll  heac 
till  voice,  and  >(iall  cone  forth  ;  they  thai  have  di>ne  good  unio  the  icnirrec* 
[ion  of  life,  and  they  Ihat  hat-c  dime  evil  iinto  ihe  rciurrcciion  of  dam  nntio  ■■•**' 
—JM"  v.,  xS-at). 

"  For  u-c  miKt  all  nand  before  ihe  jud^fiKnl  seal  of  Ouial,  that  c*cry  ooc 
(nay  leceivr  the  thiitgs  done  in  the  liixly  accurding  lo  thu  he  hath  doiie, 
vhetber  ii  be  rood  (it  hod.  Knoiving  therefore  the  (ctrar  of  (he  I^rd,  we 
pemiadc  men.  — a  Ccv.  v.,  10. 

••  K»ow  ye  not  thai  ibe  unrightcout  sl«ll  noi  enter  ihc  Kingdom  of  Cod? 
Be  not  tlcceivcd  !  God  K  not  mockcil !  Neilher  fornicittorv  nor  ndulteiera, 
nor  thicTca.  nor  covctoiu,  noi  ilninkaidii,  .•Jiall  mlicrit  ilie  KirE^lotn  utGod."— 
t  Ciw.  *i.,  9-1O1. 

"  Then  one  tailh  unto  Mini.  Lord,  arc  ihrrc:  few  ihat  he  tared  f  And  Ha 
aallh  BBio  tlieni.  Siiiwe  loeiiier  in  at  ihc  strait  (difTioull)  Kale:  ("  agoniM*"— 
la  eniet.— ia  ihe  tireek)  (jt  many,  I  siy  unio  ytnt  will  Keek  to  enter  in,  and 
aball  »u(  l>c  able  when  once  the  Moaler  of  Ihc  houte  is  rtien  u|>  and  vinil  to 
ihedoor."— y.iriexiii.,  23. 

"  Wide  i(  the  Eatc.  and  brood  is  ihe  way,  thai  loldclh  10  dcnrucli*ni,  and 
many  there  >>c  Ibni  fp  in  ihcicil.  Bceausc  (tiail  it  the  gate  and  narrow  i» 
the  way.  iihi-:h  leaitcth  nnio  life  aad  k*  ihrce  l>c  ih.nl  Aikil  il."~AfaU.  vit.,  13. 

"  If  ihc  lighictKKi  (catccly  be  nteri,  where  tlmlt  iho  imgoilly  and  ihe  sinner 
«m)«ar?'*— I  I'ltrr  iv,.  iS. 

'*Sm  ihe  hcavem  and  the  eaith  whkh  arc  imw  big  merrod  unin  6re 
B0Uiistihcday  oTJutlenKDl  and  perdition  of  untfodly  oien." 

"  Nor  eovctoiu,  oor  drankardi,  nor  eaiodiuncis,  shail  inlictit  ibc  Kingdon 

of  Cod."— 1  C*'r.  vi.,  9-lft 

"For  w«  know  llim  that  aaid  Ven){«3Dce  is  Mine,  I  will  reeompente,  mith 
the  Lord,  aoil  a}iaiD  ihe  Lottl  shall  )uit|;e  Hia  people.  It  U  a  feaiful  thing  to 
EtU  tiilo  the  toDdt  of  the  liring  Goil."— /Mi  a.,  36. 

How  any  fairly  intelligent  person, — willing  to  admit 
God's  words, — and  Christ's  words, — to  be  final, — can  read 
the  above  Texts,  and  yet  deny  the  Resurrection. — Immnr- 
talily, — Final  hidgment, — and  Eternal  I'unishtnent  of  the 
impenitent  Wicked. — is,  indeed,  amazing!  A  mind 
preparL-d  to  continue,  resolutely,  in  Unbelief, — after  these 
repeated  statements  of  Christ, — on  this  Subject,  can  have 
little  difficulty  in  rejecting  any  other  truths  of  Revelation. 
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CONDITIONAL  IMMORTALITY. 


CONCLUSION. 

READER !  You  have  before  you  the  last  words  of  G« 
spoken  through  Christ,  and  His  disciples.  What  do 
they  mean  ?  If  there  is  no  final  rejection  of  the 
wicked  by  God, — no  hell, — no  loss  of  the  soul,  no 
eternal  misery. — what  do  tluse  texts  mean  ?  They  are 
either  true, — or  else  a  lUliberate  deception  !  They  either 
express  solemn  realities, — or  they  arc  a  deception  practised 
by  God, — and  our  own  Blessed  Lord  upon  Mankind  !  ^Al%y 
the  deception } 

"  I  merely  do  not  believe  in  the  final  loss 
of  the  soul,  and  in   the    Eternal    misery   of  the   wicked, 

because  1  heard  the  Rev. ,  say  that  there   was  no 

eternal  punishment,"  or  "  Because  the  doctrine  is  given  up 
by  many  Conj' relation  a  list,  and  other  Ministers."  It  docs 
seem  incredtbU, — amazing, — considering  the  speechleas 
importance  to  all  of  us  of  llic  matter  at  issue, — how 
few  will  use  their  own  judgment,  and  common  sense,  in 
reading  tlic  Word  of  God,  but  require  to  lean  upon  the 
opinion  of  others,  and  to  be  told, — like  children, — wlint 
portion  of  God's  word  they  are  to  believe,  and  what  they 
may  reject  \  Dear  Readtr,  what  do  all  the  Congregalionalist, 
or  other  Ministers,  in  the  World,  really  know  of  these 
subjects  more  than  you  or  f  do? 

They  have. — like  us. — ouiy  the  words  of  God  and  of 
Christ  to  go  by.  The  doctrine  they  presume  to  reject. 
docs  not  rest  upon  the  mere  rendering  of  one  Greek  or 
Hebrew  word.  It  rests  upon  scores  of  solemn  assertions, 
both  of  God  and  Christ.  "  1  swear  in  my  wrath  they 
shall  never  enter  into  My  rest."  "  And  to  whom 
swore  He  that  they  should  not  enter  into  His  rest, 
but  to  them  that  believed  not?" — Heb.,  iii..  ii-iS.  "  Depart 
from  Me  ye  cursed," — Jesus  expressly  foretells  us,  will  be 
His  words  to  the  selfish,  unprofitable,  servants, — (Matt 
xxvi.,  41) — "into  everlasting  fire  prepared  for  the  Devil 
and  his  angels." 


CONDITIONAL 
word  here, 


IMMORTALITY. 

Not  a  word  here,   nor  in  a  hundred  other  texts,  of  a 

Conditional  Immortality, ^the  convenient  doctrine  of  the 
Christadelphian  Sect, — viz: — That  all  men  arc  not 
necessarily,  Immortal;  that  Immortality  is  a  Gift  only 
bestowed  upon  Believers ;— that  the  Redeemed  alone  will 
exist  throughout  Eternity,  and  that  the  Wicked  will  be 
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"annihilated."  Exactly  the  view  held  also  by  Thomas 
Paine. — the  Inftdcl,  viz: — That  tlic  wicked  after  death 
will  cease  to  exist,  or  to  use  Paine's  own  words,  "  be 
dropped  altogether." 

These  words  of  our  Lord, — translate  them  as  you  will,— 
if  the  English  language  lias  any  meaning. — mean, 
if  thty  mean  anything, — that  such  persons  arc  cursed 
in  God's  sight,  that  they  are  finally  abandoned  by  Him, — 
and  will  become  verilable  Demons  hereafter,  and 
consequently  deserve,  and  will  share,  the  doom  of  Devils. 
There  is  no  more  hope  given  of  ihc  wicked  "ceasing  to 
exist,"  in  the  Bible,  than  there  is  of  the  Devils  themselves, 
bdng  "annihilated  "  ;  both  are  equally  "  abhorred  of  God." 
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ARE    CHRISrS    WORDS     DELUSIVE? 

If  Jesus"  word*  do  ttol  mean  this,  what  do  they  mean? 
AH  the  modern  teachers  of  the  "  higher,"  or  the  "  larger  " 
hope  cannot  alter  God's  Word,  "  Meaven  and  Earth  shall 
pass  away,"  Jesus  tells  us, — "  but  My  words  shall  not  p.iss 
away."  If  you  wilt  not  believe  Christ,  and  reject  His 
teaching  in  order  to  follow  modern  religious  teachers  in 
their  fatal  delusions,  you  do  it  with  your  eyes  open,  and  the 
solemn  assurances  of  God  -ind  Christ,  before  your  very  eyes. 
You  are  forced,  virtually,  to  *ay. — with  Dr.  Colenso, — that 
our  Blessed  Lord  merely  taught  as  a  well-instructed  Jewish 
Teacher  of  His  day,  the  Theology  of  His  time. — or  else,  if 
you  reject  this  Unitarian  view  of  our  Lord,  and 
maintain  Christ's  Divinity, — you  are  driven  to  accept 
Jcsub'  words  as  true,  or  that  what  our  Lord  teaches,  on  the 
Subject  of  the  Eternal  miser)'  of  the  wickfcd,^ — -is  false  and 
delusive.  If  then,  what  God  and  our  Lord  says  upon  this 
Subject  is  delusive, — why  may  not  what  is  told  us  upon  ot/ifr 
vital  points  be  false,  and  delusive  too  ?  Prove, — which  you 
never  will  (/<?.— that  there  is  no  eternal  Hell  for  the  wicked, 
you  will  prove  the  Bible  to  be  false.  And  once  prove 
God's  word  to  be  incorrect  in  any  of  its  teaching,  where 
is  your  unbelief  going  to  stop  ?  why  believe  in  any  of  its 
remaining  statements  ? 

UNBELIEF. 

This  modem  teaching  of  a  "  larger  hope,"  than  God 
authorises, — Is  only  one  phase  of  modern  Unbelief. 
Everything  points  to  Unbelief  as  the  sin  of  the 
future  to  Mankind.     "  When  the  Son  of  Man  oototaV  -«N\ 
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He  find  faith  on  the  Earth?"  is  one  of  our  Lord's  solemir 
questions.  The  unsanclified.  rebellious,  unaided  intellect 
of  man,  in  an  ever-increasing  intellectual  age,  proudly 
rejects  the  doctrine  of  Kternal  (>uiu:ihnient,  and,  indeed, 
any  doctrine  not  to  its  liking.  Such  an  one  we  are 
express)/  told,  cannot  understand  the  things  of  God. 
"They  are  foolishness  unto  liim."  Are  you. — dear  Reader, 
— going  to  reject  them  as  untrue  ?  Are  we  to  reject  all 
that  \vc  c.innot  fully  comprehend  ? 

The  fall  of  iMan  ; — the  fall  of  once    blessed   Angels  to 
become    "  IJcvils ; " — the    fall    of  a    once    innocent    child, 
into  a   Demon-like  man; — the  very  origin  and  nature  of 
"  Sin  ;  " — 'its  awful   nature,  and  what    "  Sin  "    really  merits 
from  a  just  God, — who  can  protend  to  explain  fully  to  us? 
In  like  manner  the  entire  wondrous  Scheme  of  Salvation 
offered  through  Chri<;t,^lias  ever, — and  ever  wilt   appear 
unintelligible, —  incredible. —  and    unsatisfactory    to    every 
unchanged, — ^unenlightened, — unri^enerate    human    mind  I^ 
Yet  Millions  of  God's  childrca^UcIicvcrsw^lhe  best. — thofl 
holiest, — the   wisest, — the   most    useful    of  Mankind; — ilxe^ 
"Salt  of  the  earth."— believe  implicitly  these  things  through 
Faitli.    To  them, — no  doubt    enlightened    by    God,    the 
Holy  Spirit, — these  things  appear  most  worthy  of  revcrait, 
belief. — although  they  humbly  confess  their  incapacity  t( 
fully  explain  to  others  these  transcendent  subjects. 

FAITH    BELIKVES    WITHOUT    FULLY 
UNDERSTANDING. 
These  arc  the  things,  "the  Angels  desire  to  look  into.' 
In  the  Study  of  any  section  of  Modem  Science,  ti  life'time 
is  now  found    all    too   short   to    comprehend,    much     less 
exhaust,  one  single  Branch  of  Science.     The  Horizon  ever 
widens  before  our  Scientific  Men, — there  are  ever  found 
to  be  Alps  beyond   Alps  still   to  ascend  and   to  explore  I J 
These  are  merely  the  things  of  Sense  and  Time,     If  thr}r\ 
thus  master  our  best  and  greatest  thinkers, — whut  shall  we 
say  to  grasping  fully  the    "'things  of  God," — which  are  not 
seen  .^     The  child  of  Time  to  gra.sp  Omnipotence?     The 
Creation    to  comprehend    the  Creator  ?     It  is   impossibh  f 
What  words  are   "Chosen,"— "Elect."— "Foreknowledge." 
— "Damnation," — "Etcniity." — a  suffering,  dying  God, — , 
giving  Himself  in  the  Person  of  our  Lord. — to  save  all  who' 
choose  to  come  to  Him  for  saving  grace,  and  redemption  fj 
It  has  ever  been, — ever  will  be, — must  be. — a  question  off 
Belief. — of  Faith.    And  this  Faith  in  God's  and  Christ'*! 
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words  is  to  be  obtained  for  tlie  asking.  "If  any  man  lack 
wisdom  let  him  ai>k  of  GoJ  who  jjivcth  to  all  men  liberally, 
and  upbraidclh  not."  "Who  would  have  all  men  lo  be 
saved,  and  to  com':  to  the  knowledfje  of  the  Truth." 

Reader :  are  you  prepared  lo  listen  to  tlic  Siren  songs 
of  modern  Dreamers,^  who  interpret  God's  most  solemn 
wanting^  of  the  Elt-mal  puiii-sliintnl,  not  only  of  the 
Wicked,  but  of  the  "unprofitable,"  (useless),  "Servant," — 
as  merely  "  instructive  Parables." — and  madly  substitute 
for  God's  solemn  Bssurances, — their  own  delusive,  and 
unintelligible  dreams  of  a  "  lai^er  hope?" 

NEGLECT    OF    THE    POOR. 

If  the  words  of  Chri^tt.  upon  His  Judgment  Seat,  given 
at  the  commencement  of  this  Chapter  arc  true,  and  will 
surely  come  to  pass,  will  you  shirk  your  responsibility, — as 
thousands  of  the  wealthy  do.— towards  the  poor,  by  whom 
we  arc  surroundetl  ?  I'laccJ.  as  yoii  probably  are,  or 
will  be,  far  above  want  yourself. — with  intellect,  good 
education,  tune,  money,  comfort, — are  all  these  priceless 
"  talents,"— entru-^ted  to  you  for  many  years, — to  be  merely 
employed  during  a  long  life. — merely  for  self  and  your 
own  selfish  acquisition  ?  Are  you  prepared  to  face  the 
consequences?  Remember!  God's  work, — Christ's  work. — 
will  be  done,  it  will  be  done  by  vthtrs, — if  not  by  you! 
It  is  not  fnr  the  sake  of  Christ's  work  ajnongst  the  poor. — 
the  degraded, — the  helpless, — that  this  chapter  is  written  ; 
— it  h  far  yottr  mvnl 

The  quiet  ease  of  to-day, — and  selfish  disregard  lo  the 
claims  of  the  poor  around  you, — will  only  be  followed  by 
tlie  negligence,  and  selfish  disregard  of  to-morrow'  The 
"  UnprofitJible  Servant"  was  not  chatted  with  having  done 
any  great  harm,  except  his  example  of  dislike,  and 
indifference  to  his  Master, — he  had  merely  takat  care  of 
himself.  "  I  knew  Thee  that  Thou  wast  a  hard  man," — an 
'  "amtcre  man."  The  Blessed  God  had  doubtless  supported 
this  man  for  many  years. — given  him  health,  lime,  ease, 
*•  talents ; " — but  it  was  useless  !  No  love  to  his  God, — no 
intention  of  serving  Him, — avoiding  Religion  as  much 
as  he  could, — making  money, — taking  care  of  himself. 
There  arc  thousands  like  him  I  Not  much  of  tlie  "  larger 
hope"  in  the  words  addressed  to  this  man.  "  Thou  wicked 
and  slothful  servant."  Cast  yc  the  unprofitable  servant 
into  outer  darkness, — there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing 
of  teeth  I  ■' 
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Unless  the  solemn  warnings  ofGod,  and  Christ,  given  ia 
tills  chapter,  are  a  delu-^ion,  and  a  deception  practised  by 
the  lilcsscd  Gt>d  upon  Mankind, — tlicrc  will  come  to  every- 
useless,  unprofitable  servant,  a  fearful  awakening  from  that 
life-long  sleep  of  sloth,  and  selfishness!  What  must  it  be 
to  awaken  too  late  to  the  sense  of  a  departed  God,  and 
lost  Eteniity  I 

"  ht  "ise  tn-r1ay  !     'Tin  niiuln^U  (n  titfet  I 
Nenl  ilajr  n  fnlal  prtccitciit  will  pT«scl  I 
Thu'  (III.— Till  wiwloiti  i>i  jiifihol  oiii  of  life ; 
Am\,  ii>  the  tiirTtm  o(  k  iiioinrtit  Iruvct 
The  va;.i  coiiwirih  v(  an  Etci  na!  Stciie  I " 

"SiMi'tK  Mid)  *  I  *cc  no  dsnger !'      ijuoTM  imid,  '  A  /iftU  more  *t«ev! 
and  I'RExeMmoK  wil,  'Lvcnr  Fut  miwl  Mand  upon  ito  own  boll  am  1 
Swt/am's  "  PUgrim'i  J^igraj.' 

KOTR— John  Biinjraii  in  Ilie  carlied  Editions  of  hU  womlrouft  book, 
eooit  old  .'^sxnn  wiml.i.  "  Km  "  occ;im  in  ilic  rarly  criiiions  ;  it  occun  abo  in 
Ute  Prnntitl  Joel, — "The  wineiircM  in  fnll. — the  fnis  overflow."  Wc  noway. 
\'M  or  rnncneon.  PrctumptioD  moini,— lu  thouwiids  of  >cir-wiUcil  "  Pre- 
*Min|itioii»,"  h>T«  loiJ  lince  Duiiysu'i  lUy,  — "  I>ti  nol  pictcnd  to  iottiucl  mtr  i 
— iet  ereryone  lake  core  of  him*dr." 


"THE  POOR  SHALL  NF.VER  CEASE  OUT 
THE    LAND." 

Aa  an  example  nhu  one  mncsi,  dcvotcU  Cliniitktii  can  accompJbfa,  trc  bay 
ibe  noble  iirganizatioi)  of 

DR.    BARNAKDO'S    HOMES    FOR   DESTITUTK    CHILDREN. 

H«  Hys;— "It  ii  an  old  tXarv  con-,  ihat  Mrly  htitory  of  (K«  tuc  and 
pmgms  of  l)i«  HnmtK.  anrl  I  nc«r'  only  litre,  therefore,  recniml  mjr  nad^ri 
that  ntarly  titeiityfour  yeais  hnve  elnpMd  slnte  ihe  liiiUitmiuns  had  lh«ir 
titiuinin  ihc  rcKUv  of  a  siriule  urforiuiiiuc  sircel  lioy  encouiiieral  in  a  4h«l 
in  KvM  I.oiidon  in  lS66.  Tin.-  unspeakably  uil  naluie  nf  ibc  incidental 
rcvcUtiono  re|[3trdin|{  Ju'eiiik  Ucstitutiun  in  the  Melropoli*,  whieh  Cokh.'wI 
from  thii  lad'«  pfTKiul  hislory,  maile  iin  ioeffnc«il>I«  i[np>«»ion  wUicli  lod  to 
further  enquiri*!  into  Ihe  whole  iiil5J*cl.  I  auerlaiiKvl  itmt  \tigt  niimbcn  of 
wieKfied  dhildren,  not  only  in  the  Knit  Knd,  but  in  the  trentrc.  South.  Notth. 
and  eien  Went  of  lAndon,  hail  no  home  ulher  than  the  Cnmmon  Lod^ini; 
Honic  ;  tlut,  if  ihcy  u-eie  unnUi-  iluiing  the  ilny  to  pick  iiji  ihc  few  half-{>encc 
PCCexinry  to  secure  n  lieil  thcic,  iheir  mii.il  vrnlk  ihc  sirccts  all  ni|;hl,  or  find 
prccaiious  shelter  wbeic  onrl  how  th^  cuuUl  ;  and  that,  u  a  matter  of  Gki, 
very  many  of  ihei«  poor  "  W>>fi  and  Stiavc"  oflen  ol>l>in«>l  titcii  only  av-a>t- 
able  Tcfuer  for  the  night  in  hull  doon,  iinder  arehuayi,  in  d^sertttl  raarkel^, 
wtggOTifi  and  cnrts,  down  by  the  vntter-side.  in  the  (lnirca>e«  and  pauagev 
cfnplj  or  tenctncni  houses  in  piihtic  offices,  or  in  the  puoiesi  couitH  and  Me 
of  the  Metropolis. 

1  wiaa  at  thit  time  only  a  Mvdicnl  Siudvnt.     A  Tcty  himU  house  wu  opcnol 
ill  Sicpncy  Cai»c*r»y,  "inl  heic  ilime  jjiti*  a  fainiljr  of  poor  little  "  wai/»," 
KKnea  individually  frfim  horaHf^n*;**  nnd   deMitution.       To   the   fint   hon'^l 
BBOther  wa*  prwsndy  aJdwl ;  and  the  hoys  (whom  I  origin^ll)'  picked  o|>' 
saM/  in  the  Eott  End  ilunn)  began  to  be  waudud  for  in,  and  (ken  la  apply 
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forthcmtctvcs  frgin,  oibcr  I^ndon  SUtricth.  As  the  tUinfp  of  tlui  new  [cscue 
«ade*iuur  i.pn:ad,  aikl  m  frimila  ratlieil  lo  iu  ■itl,  ap|i!icalion«  reached  the 
growing  Home  from  other  Inrge  elite*  u  well  stfrom  covintry  <Iif.trictB  Ihrmi^- 
oat  Ihe  United  Kint^doiii ;  whil«,  in  nspoiw  10  a  wider  ap|>enl.  the  beginnlngi 
vtn  Riit^e  of  a  !iiriiTtxr  ngency  od  bclialf  of  dmltutc  and  orphiTi  girii. 

Thus,  ([riduiill)',  iiui  "  Ijj  leap)  and  buunds,"  but  Uowljr  and  Muely,  ttep  by 
ticpi  titc  wutk  proi-rciiicJ  and  ilcvclojieil  in  itn  melhiKls,  in  im  »m,  aud  in  lit 
aimi.  Tli«  Iir->r<l  Village  bqpn  tQ  tiie,  and  lo  ipilHcr  cirl  inninte^  inlu  its 
prclly  ttMK  cMlacH;  Industrial  Training  wai  eilaUiihed  for  the  boys  At 
Slepmry ;  Couniiy  Tloiiiw  were  luldeil  (or  younger  liojr*  a.1  Jmey  nnJ  elw 
ivbere :  ihe  ruuiidatiiHu  af  ilie  Eminraliaii  Sjttan  were  loiit,  and  the  lusl 
Uslrilnitinji  Cnitrc  in  C^tiiada  waa  ac(|uited  :  tbe  adiane  of  Uoatdinc-inil  a-ai 
inlcixluceil ;  new  Iioiiiuiions  for  older  girls,  older  hoys,  and  Intteflj  lor  labicn, 
nert  »e:  un  fv^t  -,  a  Cvnimittce  of  MuMgctnent  and  Ktnance  was  formed ; 
»ji«cial  proniioii  wax  tnode  for  afflicted  chilSren— Crippled,  LMbroioil,  Bltndi 
and  I>etf  Mntei ;  while  a  net<«ark  of  Miujon  eflbtt  ami>ng  the  Ariull  I'oor  ek 
EaU  London,  inclMliii);  ETonge)i»iic,  Meitiml.  l'em|irTance,  and  Relief 
ai:ciicie%,  wan  ileadily  eilencl«d  uriiler  the  continued  tileuing  of  llw  Ijord 
iMCh  has  been,  in  brief,  up  to  thr  prcscnl  hoar,  ihc  liiMnr^  ol  ihe  InMJlutioiu 
ander  mv  care,  tijr  which  ncurly  15,600  oihcmi-w  liomelcx<i  and  dcMitnle 
<Jiil<lTcn  nare  now  been  rctcnod  and  lilted  f«r  independent  catceri  of  induiti? 
and  Iiappixeiu." 

WHAT  ONE  MAM  HAS  DONE. 

If  he,  a  cumiutaiively  unknown  ftnd  poor  man,  could  achieve  tuch  mnilt*, 
vhal  might  nut  the  Wealthy  have  done  the  pft«  twcmr-ftinr  year*?  Com* 
mcDcii^  in  a  rcry  >iiin1l  wny, — clopcnilirig  etiiirdy  upon  »iib»criptioiL-i,  —  l>r. 
BaroMtiTo  now,  never  tcfu^ct  ailmtMion, — (open  lUy  and  nighlj.—  to  jll  rmZ/y 
JaHtmtt  Boy*  md  tJirU,  irrei|jei;tive  of  aije,  — (ftom  Infancy  toeaily  Manliood), 
— MS,  nllionalily,  nt  Creed.  Hopelessly  crippled,  defocrned,  deof.  hlind  01 
dumb,  be  take*  tbem  nil '.  Rtal  rle«itiuiii>n  U  all  iny  child  neied /rmv  \a  gain 
■dniMioa ;  ita  llollot,  tCleclion  or  influeticc  ii  needed.  Although  chicH; 
London  childten,  many  are  received  from  other  towns-  41  Scpamc 
Buildings.  &c.,  are  now  needed  to  meet  ihenece»iiiesofihc»c  poor  children.— 
to  rtve  iheiu  fom  a  life  of  wretcbcdncff ,  hopelcuncM.  and  sin,  and  1*  lr»in 
ihcai  f.ir  a  fair  ttail  in  Itfc 

I.  The  Home*.  Stepney  CaiKevajr.  31O  Royii,  half  their  lime  «pent  in  ihe 
Schnob,— half  in  being  laught  a  variety  ofTradrs. 

a.    The  Drptuui  lloutc,  Rurdeit  Road,  for  younger  Boy>,  9  lo  13.    *fX)~ 

3.  Nnriery  for  100  very  little  ones,  Jcr>«y,  5  to  10.  Xfony  in  poor  health 
bom  previous  terrible  lite. 

4.  TI1C  ajicn  all  night  Refuge.    2,710  rcoei««il  18S9. 

J.     Laliout  Haute  for  dettiiute  cMrr  Youths,  9$— 17  tn  3o. 

6.  Vlllaiie  Home,  llfonl.  49  cottagci,  900  dcaiitutc  Giib.  In  1SS9, 
344  al  Sc'vicc  at  borne,  99  lo  Caoada. 

7.  B»bia'C3«le.  Ilawkhum.  halfBovn.  half  Girls  loo  Babcc  frotn  three 
w^s  otil .  One  dinnken  wretch  of  a  Mothef  (^|  had  blinded  one  of  ihon 
with  «  occdk  in  drunken  rage  when  il  waa  locucd  I 

8.  Ilosnial  for  deitiiule  little  ones,  in  Hiffeiing ;  during  lSS$,  544  In,  and 
1,560  out.  Patient*. 

9.  SeivanU'  Hume  and  Rcgtairr.  Gbb  trained  for  OobcmIc  Semnu, 
LjMUHliy  worki  Ac. 

101     Ktctor^r,  or  Girls'  CInb ;  Sewingdnt^o; :  Mutual  Improvenieni,  Ac. 

II,  Kocue  Hocae  for  Girls  (Moral  Quarantine). 
la.     "Bcdvive,"  tHltiKtrial  House  fee  older  Girls. 
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'3-  ^j'^  Mesieiiger  Btijrjfte. 

1^  SbocM&clt)'  Ilunit.  Ltmchoit&e. 

15.  ttMg  Collecting  Hngadt.  jC^.IJi  eimeil  in  1S89. 

16.  Woodctiopping  Bricnde,  £3,iiit  c^Taei  in  1S89. 

17.  F»tm  Sehooi,  WorceiKr.     A  benevolent  |^ll«nui>,  a  f.P.,   provide*! 
Tot  50  Boys  hiniEeir.     An  cxoniiile  i»  llic  iU«ui.iiiiU  and  llMuunib  uf  vmlthy-j 
mta. — who,  liaiing  tnailr.  xhelr  Fiirtittici  oui  of  ili<  laioiir  ef  HWiing  Clatui, 
do  limiting  for  (hem.—  or  ihc-ir  cliildren, — in  icluin.      The  wctlkngirn  Amm- 
aw  Millioiisirf,— who  Icli  iv  MiUioii,    upon  licingcxpoMuUtcd  wiiliosioihc 

injUTT  one  of  hi*  tcllihh  money-iiinl-itu;  scticinei  was  domt;  iHc  Public,   " 

the  Pnlilic  !  "  w»»  hi-i  tr^\y  !     Vrt  il  wfti  fitrm  '"ikt  I'nUk"  llut   lbi>   wrelvb 
gn[  ikll  his  money  I 

iSl     Durmiluiy  fni  Bu^n. 

19.    Convalewcnt  Home,  Sndlk,  43  Invalid  Cbililren. 

20l     Cbildrcn'i  Free  Lod|rtn£  H«u»e«.  Dean  hlrcct. 

31  ,,  „         ,.  „       Dock     „  ([n  t864,  mitnbeis 

of  poor  little  erwnrw  were  foiuict  in  the  creel  Winter  Nights,  la  open  bfkfc 
entties!) 

22.    F.Riigrsiion  FInmc,  rrtcrliorough,  Cinm^a. 

«3'  <■  -t       Toronto,  ,, 

24-  Industrial  Firm.  Sbel!  Kivlt.  ManltnM.  4.171  cliitilnm  bare  been 
already  sent  oul.^ltlic  failures  not  two  per  cctit.  !)— renewed  from  *  hfc  of 
mixeiy  and  crime. 

35.  "  Bn^rviing  oat  icherae,"  710  "  Bwinlel  am"  in  JI  centres  tliroiigh- 
□nt  rural  Englind.  tcmoTed  from  their  viciinii  lunniindinjft  in  LuDdon.  J 

x6.     Blind  And  Dcnf  Mute  Dmnch  1 

27.     Incuralde,  Cnpfiled.  ur    D^formo'l  chddren,  often  eiii*ed  b^  brutal 
Dninkcn  I^renis,    When  w*ll  eiiDHjh,  the**  are  allowed  to  mix  willi  Vt\. 
oiheTK,  irho  leam  to  fed  foi  and  lielp  tlieiii.  A 

aS.     'I*bc  "Oiildtcn's  Fold."    91  very  Tilllc  oiiet  who  need  especial  eu<e^    ^ 

29.  Shipping  Agency,  with  Btunclie*  al  C'«n!lff  and  Varmouth,  174  Boy* 
wild  Inke  to  ihc  Sea.  earn  fiuin  io,i>  to  ^£4  a  Munih. 

30.  Free  Moil  SrMich  for  very   poor  ill-fed  chiMren  fraen  tKe  Sluntt 
109. $84  mraUcturing  1889 

31.  Working  \jiA<  tnntilulc,  Reading,  Recreftlion,  Gymnasian.  Ac 

31.     Free  Scboiils    CopppTficIJ    Road,  j^j    Ch^ldten    on    Uooki    1! 
Cameil  ^£319  Government  (.imni  In.'ii  year.     Uuring  live  Winter  Free  Mc 
are  £iv<n  to  the  poorKt  chiMrcn. 

%\.     Mi»ian  Cliiirch.  "Edintiurgh  Canle,"— (imnci'ly  ■  Gii«  Palace.  Iiokli I 
3,joo;  aUi]ge  nuinlrci-flfTciupcrancc.  Bciic&t.  Ac.  ClntiSi  Clauei;  Viaiing 
tbc  FuoT  acciicicfc      A  larec  Grrona.Hium  hnc. 

34.  (tojtpel  HalL  "  Ct>ildren'«  Chnrch." 

35.  Cabnen's  Rnt.  m  Shelter. 

36.  Edinburgh  Coffee  Palace. 

37.  Dublin  Do.  (Keceipis  1S89.  ^1,204). 

3S.  Pure  Litentture  DepAt  ;  cheap  uid  gaod  rending.     Sales  are  incrcun^  [ 

39.     Deoooneueii*  iiiKtitute,  consi^inily  rvi\\\az  'he  Poor  in  tbc  tjul  End,- 
Sired*  nhnlnlcd.  nrd    ench    u-nikei   jn    nre:i   allcitml.       hrei)    fifiren   year 
M  work.     They  ctirtv  on  alK>  Iwn  aduli  Ni((hi  SihooU,  an  lauiiutc,  Sundry' 
duBBf,  sad  tvrfi  Cbtldicn'^  Scrvion. 
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4fx    Dora*  llouK,  Can  Strt«t 

41.  EHt  End  Medial  Mbsion,  and  Dkpeitmry  far  the  wry  poor, 
Shadvrdl.  Office  for  SnbKriplMNu,  Repon*.  Ac,  iS,  Stepney  Couneway, 
London. 

CONCLUSION. 

Detir  Rca<ler!  Is  it  not  nich  admirable  c(Tnn»  at  the«c>— reaching  ihc  mii/y 
/Uvr,  and  itfien-inx,  —  htc  ihouM  aniii  niihcr  than  (^virif  aur  coppers  to  every 
" Profewional "  Krect  BcKgar  wc  meet?  L'nUiinking,  cmMiondi,  wcalled 
Chftrit^,  dUpaucd  wiltiout  koj  mtimij,  mtitly  cacniimgn  pttuperum  At  a 
Prorcuinii  ;  you  ii«  not  viritinc,  nor  aliling  the  genuine  or  dcurrvine  poor, 
but  ncour^ng,  ton  iiRen,  ihe  cunning,  luy,  licceitftil,  ±ni  ilrnnkcn, — it 
cone  to  the  comtnoaity,  anri  to  themtctres.  Msny  <if  thete  yToftnaiainl 
bcspre  wonki  raihcr  die  than  do  an  himnt  day's  work.  With  all  K\i- 
Rspect  {ODC,  ihcf  are  rcsolvcil  ihiti  others  shntl  snpport  tliCiDi  K»  they  «lune> 
aail  iinv,  ijl  day,  dragging  wrelchcl  cliiMren  aliouL  with  them.  "  Bamanik^t 
Home*  hlT*  been  for  Iwcnty-fuat  yam  a  worlt  of  Faith.  The  mxns 
neednl  (o  keep  all  theM  helploin  chitdroi  ii]l  old  enough  to  Itcxp  thcmtelves 
bave  not  pernnitled  any  iarctimenl,  or  >um«  to  be  laid  by;  indeed,  though 
/106.713  cuie  in  the  year,  (i3^)>  >h«y  <*«c  jCic.cao  behlitil  thai  year. 
St.ooo  persons,  fram  aQ  paiu  of  the  Woild.  cumriliuictl  under  £l,  and 
aaotliCT  34,000  Koi  inihc  rest. 

Althouii'h  finiily  belic'iiy;  thaltluught  lobea  Nativoal  Work,  and  ihsl  every 
n^lected,  lM>(>elee,  dwiinue  child,— licing  a  rkiU  a/  He  SlaU,  — hu  a  claim 
•poo  oar  Coontiy.  and  oogbl  to  be  taught,  trained,  and  given  a  chance  in  life 
iy  tkt  jydfr:— Mill,  URiil  ituit  claim  u  ail  mi  I  led,— we  have  our  indiiiilual 
ropODiibililjr  at  ChriMiam. 

"Oht  ilan't  tallt  lo  me  1  I  have  my  own  Family  to  see  to.  I  feel  no 
intercsl  in  Phibnihropic  cBart*,— and  iholl  not  coni/ibate  lo  themt"  It 
is  not  r«r  the  Mhc  of  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  the  ^ick,  ill-utcd.helpIcH  children 
in  ouf  large  townt  ibitl  iheae  nieaa  are  made.  Reader !  //  11  f.v  your  ftuit. 
Give  or  not  Giw,— God's  work, — Christ's  work,— will  be  done,  cither  with  or 
without  yoii,—b«  awnrcd  of  lh«t  t  But  it  will  one  day  be  a  qQeitionof  unio)<), 
ifxcchless,  intponance  10  eitch  of  ns,  — whether  according  lo  oni  meftns, — we 
took  nan  in  CjtikM's  work  opon  FArth,  or  turned  a  deaf  car  to  Hlicall  '. 

"Wheo  I  look  louad  si  my  CouKreaaliwi,'*— lays  a  C\ex}cpa»a  of  tte 
Church  of  EacUiiil.  — ' '  I  wonder  where  lAr  /Wr  are  !  But,  when  I  see  their 
CoatribttlioM  to  good  wotlcs,— I  wonder  where  fie  RUA  are !  " 

THE    POOR. 
"For  the  Poor  dull  never  cBue  oui  of  ibc  l,and  ;  Ihcrefor*  I  command 
th«e,  niriiic  Tho*  sbalt  open  ihine  hai>d  wtd«  unto  thy  brother,  lo  (he  F«or, 
aad  lo  the  needy,  in  ihy  I^nd.— ^huf.  xt.,  11. 
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"111(7  hli)  come  from  toiat  (m  ntt  Ureenlioitse,— rram  mikh^  Mveot 
mielling  Flowen,  nnd  nrurantic  (leei  of  come  dewy  Guden  ;  htnr  tMtdouify, 
—in  llut  dwk,  ctwCii-aiTcl,— ihey  uncll :"    (Pace  joa) 

CHAPTER    XXXVIII. 


THE    POOR    IN    OUR    LARGE   TOWNS. 

Flowers  for  the  Poor. 

'ni«  Hctae  eS  thU  Marf  U  \aiA  in  London,  bat  the  Reoiler  will  find  KtmiUr 
c*MK  nentinc  mr  asstclance,  aoA  clmiljr,  in  CTcry  ptace. 

**  f-'oi  ihe  Poor  Khali  never  cease  ou(  of  the  land,— therefnre  I  oommsiid 
ihcc,  wytnR.  Thou  iibalt  open  thine  hind  wide  nnln  thy  bmiticr ; — ^to  the  tVior 
aai  ibcDKdy  in  the  Land.    I  sm  the  Lord  \"—Oeiit,  xv,,  ii. 


The  Poor. 

"  Lcl  no)  ambition  mock  (ticir  owb)  tail, — 

ITlcir  homrir  jort, — *inl  J<r?tinir5  "Imcun;, 
Nor  grandeur  near,— ""ith  a  ditdainfut  smile, 

The  »hoirt  and  iimi>1«  Anniti  o(  ihe  Poof  ! 
The  iMaxi  oT  HenUrr.— the  Pomp  o(  Pride. 

And  all  that  Renutjr,— all  that  Weallh  e'er  gare. 
Avail  alike  ihc  inevitable  boar .' 

The  V*l\v  of  Glory  lead  but  to  (be  Gtvk  !  " 

"  To  what  purpote  ii  the  muliitnde  d  foot  sacrl6ee«  unto  Me  t  taith  the 
Lonl.  Brir^  no  more  nbUiioni.  TkecaJ)iii{or  Anerabtiet  1  cannot  awiv 
with!     Il  Umi(|«it]',  even  the  Soltnui  Metaing."  m 


3g6 


LIKE  A    WATERED  GARDEN. 


"Is  not  M/i  the  Fui  thu  1  have  choKn  ?  To  Iixmc  the  bknds  of  wkktd- 
Bes^— 10  vaA9  l\ic  Arat')!  iun/ftti.—Atui  lo  let  Ihcupprcvnd  ea  fiec?" 

"  h  it  not  lo  deal  thy  bread  to  the  Hungry,  and  lo  bring  the 
Poor  that  arc  cast  out  to  thy  house?  When  thou  sccst  (he  Naked 
that  thou  cover  him?  And  if  thou  draw  out  ihy  soul  to  the 
Hungry, — and  satisly  the  afflicted  soul,-  then  shall  thy  light 
break  forth  as  the  morning.  Thou  shilt  be  like  a  watered 
^rdeii ;  and  like  a  spring  of  water,  whose  waters  fail  not" — 
Isaiah  i.,  ii  ;   Isaiah  U-iiL,  6, 


f. 


I 


"  Like  a  watered  0«rden." 

;— •■  1^ai«Hng  wiih  the  fool."  In  tlie  hnl, — saltry  Eut,  (lir  G»d«iM 
enlirely  upon  b«ing  irrignitil  by  littk  r\ani>w  runs  ol  nfiler  condacieO 
Uimtq^  th«  E»nieii.  Wlien  the  gardciiGi  «':iiiti  lo  ivaict  aiijr  pait.  lie  rcmom 
dtc  link  baiiK  ofsiiil  willi  his  fuol,  urhia  spaile, — aiiJ  allovrt  ilic  water  lu  tun 
over  ihnt  bol.  Whcu  Milfiuicnll]^  v-A^leced,  he  repairs  tlie  t^rradi  witli  hU 
fiMti— md  the  wnter  inssM  On,  <me«  more,  in  il«  former  cliannel.  Hie  it 
called   "WaleriHg  wUh  th«   Foot" 

THE  POOR  IN  OUR  LARGE  TOWNS. 

NE  bleak,  bitter  day, — late  in  March, — a  poorly  clad 
man. — evidently  in  poor  health, — stood  against  the 
Wall  which  bounds  the  corner  of  Regent's  Park, — 
and  by  his  side  was  a  round  basket  containing  roots  of 
Spring  (lowers  in  bloom, — chiefly  primroses. — a  few  violets, 
and  some  green  creepers.  It  was  n  keen  biting  cold  wind, 
in  spite  of  the  sun.      He  had   been  up  by  daylight  that 
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morning, — and  on  his  way  to  some  woods, — miles  distant 
in  search  of  thnsc  flowers.  He  dug  the  roots  carefully  up, 
and  tied  damp  moss  round  tlicm,  with  strips  of  long  coarse 
grass.  It  was  nearly  ten  before  the  work  was  done,  and  the 
roots  packed.  Lifting  the  hamper  he  toiled  back  to  Town 
with  it.  The  clock  of  St.  John's  church  was  striking  Noon, 
as  he  chose  this  pl.ice, — which  .seemed  as  likely  a  spot  for 
customers  as  any  other.  The  flowers  looked  pretty  enough, 
and  were  wcll-arranfied.  The  violet  roots  in  the  centre, — 
the  delicate  primroses  next, — and  the  green  creeping  plants 
encircling  all.  Did  the  Spring  flowers  remind  none  of  the 
busy  passers  by  of  /Mr  Springs, — of  the  green  lanes, — and 
mossy  delU  where. — as  children  they  had  plucked  the  wild 
flowers  at  will  .*  It  seemed  not,  for  they  went  hurrj'ing  on. 
The  man  did  not  crsi  them  to  buy.  he  left  it  to  them.  The 
houfi  passed  slowly  on, — by  three  o'clock  he  had  only 
sold  a  root  or  too.  He  stood  there  waiting  witlt  his  wistful 
face,  less  hopeful  than  at  first.  Occaaonally  glances  were 
cast  on  the  flowers  by  the  ladies  who  swept  by  in  their  fine 
dresses,  and  two  or  three  stopped  for  a  moment  to  remark, 
— "What  pretty  flowers:"  !hit  they  did  not  buy  any.  He 
waited  on.  rrc-ientl)-,  a  woman  in  a  red  .shawl  came  by, — 
she  stopped  at  the  sight  of  the  flower  roots, — looked 
critically  at  them, — and  said.  "What".';  the  price  of  'era, 
Master?"  "Threepence  a  root.'  "  VMiat,  threepence  for 
them  messes  of  Primroses  .' "  "  I've  been  far  enough  to  get 
theral"  "Let's  look  at  'em?"  He  put  one  into  her  hand, 
and  she  turned  it  about  as  if  fearing  imposture.  Apparently 
•he  satisfied  herself.  "  If  you'll  let  mc  have  six  01  'em  for 
a  shilling.  I'll  take  'em? — I've  got  half  a  dozen  window 
pots  at  home  waiting  to  be  filled  with  some'ut  or  other." 
He  did  not  think  well  to  refuse,  seeing  how  stow  tlie  day's 
sale  had  been.  "You'll  give  ine  one  in  I"  she  said, — keeping 
the  shilling  in  her  hand  ; — she  mu.st  have  had  a  conscience 
tliat  woman!  "  No!" — the  woman  relinquished  the  shilling 
and  carried  ofi"  the  roots.  When  five  o'clock  struck,  the 
man  took  some  bread  and  cheese  from  his  pocket  and  ate 
it, — going  over  to  the  cab-stand  opposite  for  a  drink  of 
water.  He  had  onlylud  a  similar  meal  early  while  getting 
the  roots.  Better  water  though,  thai  from  a  country  brook! 
•'  Not  much  luck,  mate,  to-day:" — remarked  a  cab  driver. — 
who  had  been  :iilting  some  time  on  the  box  of  his  four- 
wheeler.  "Xo;"  he  replied, — going  back  to  his  post.  Two 
or  three  stray  buyers  came  up  after  this  for  a  single  root, 
generally,  either  of  the  primroses  or  violets.     One  laJdv  v<Vtfi 


passed  with  her  .icquaintancc,  and  her  little  girl  who  carried 
a  beautiful  nosegay,  said,  "Yes!  Is'nt  it  lovely?  Wc 
bought  it  in  Baker  Street. — only  seven  and  sixpence!  I  had 
a  good  mind  to  have  a  cab  to  take  it  home  ;  I  want  it  for 
our  ball  to*night."  They  passed  the  man  as  she  spoke 
without  ever  noticing  him.  Seven  and  sixpence  for  a 
nosegay,  and  a  cab  to  take  it  home! 

Dear  Keadcr  I  Half  the  world  does  not  know  how  the 
other  hair  lives!  They  spend  in  one  cvctiing's  luxury  what 
would  keep  many  a  family  of  the  deserving  poor  for  a 
month  I  There  must  be  different  classes- — the  rich  and 
the  poor,  but  surely  riches, — given  to  us  by  the  providence 
of  God — are  a  "talent"  He  entrusts  to  us,  and  for  which 
He  will  surely  require  an  account  1 

As  the  e%-eninR  drew  in.  he  took  up  the  hamper  and 
began  his  long  walk  towards  home,  seeking  to  self  on  his 
way,  but  luck  was  not  with  him.  "  Homey  Oh !  dear 
Reader,  who  have  never  known  what  it  is  to  miss  a  meal, — 
who,  for  years, — have  found  the  table  ready  spread  for  you 
by  attentive  servants. — with  your  pleasant  garden, — and 
quiet, — clean  rooms  ;  and  sunshine  and  fresh  air  ;  do  go  at 
times  to  the  dwellings  of  the  [loor  !  "  Home!"  It  was  in 
the  heart  of  East  London.  It  was  a  "cheap  quarter."  The 
locality  was  known  as  "awful"  by  those  who  knew  it 
Not.^mark  you,  on  .iccouni  of  the  poor  things  who  lived 
there,  but  because  of  the  wretched. — unhealthy. — tenements 
they  lived  in.  When  we  hear  Ixindon  spoken  of, — no 
doubt  from  its  magnificent  system  of  drainage, — as  "  the 
healthiest  City  in  the  World." — you  arc  taking  the  average 
mortality  of  three  million  of  people,  tkt  majority  living  in 
gooti houses,  and  supplied  with  the  best  of  everything. — (for 
the  bast  of  everything  seems  to  go  to  London) — but  we  do 
not  hear  what  the  mortality  is  In  certain  given  areas  in  the 
Bast  of  London!  The^se  facts  are  concealed  from  our 
view,  when  the  average  death-rate  for  aU  LomUti  is  alone 
taken.  It  was  not  a  locality  for  thieves  and  criminals,  but 
rather  for  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  As  the  man  went  down 
a  close  street,  the  men  stood  about  the  courts  in  rags  and 
women  with  dishevelled  hair,  and  shrill  voices,  were  quarrel- 
ling. In  a  coaUshed  a  man  was  weighing  out  a  small  barrow 
of  coal  to  a  cu.-itomer.  "Not  made  much  of  it  to-day?" 
he  asked.  "  No ! " — .said  the  man. — "  will  you  let  me  leave 
the  ham  per  here  for  the  night!  They'll  wither  in  my  place!" 
— "Oh!  yes. — you're  welcome,  only  mind  the  coal  dust." 
The  man  put  tlie  basket  in  a  corner  and  covered  it  over,  so 
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that  the  coal  dust  should  not  blacken  the  (lowers.  The 
rent  for  their  miserable  room  was  due  to-morrow, — that 
must  be  paid ;  there  was  no  grace,  and  it  only  left  him  ten- 
pence.  "There's  been  two  ladies  down  your  court,  I  think 
they've  been  to  sec  your  young  'un."  said  the  coal  man. 
There  was  a  sick  child  at  home,  always  thirsty ;  the  man 
went  into  the  small  shop  opposite  and  boucht  a  saveloy, 
half  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  a  small  modicum  of  milk  and  tea. 
They  had  said  at  the  Dispensary  that  milk  was  good  for 
his  boy.  and  he  had  gone  without  anything  but  the  bread 
that  clay,  lest  he  should  not  have  money  enough  to  make 
the  evening  meal  for  die  sick  little  one.  His  history  is  but 
the  history  of  many  of  our  English  workmen, — he  had  come 
up  to  London  attracted  by  the  higher  wages  to  be  earned. 
— and  for  a  time  all  went  well.  But  then  came  fever ;  it 
took  from  him  his  wife  and  one  of  the  children, — and  lasted 
lonff  enough  to  sell  htm  up,  and  turn  htm  out  with  his 
remaining  child,  when  too  weak  himself  to  resume  Ins 
work.  He  never  recovered  his  pa-iition.  The  fingers  of 
one  hand  were  wasted  and  the  joints  stiffened,  He  never 
could  work  any  more  at  his  former  handicraft,  and  four 
miserable  years  had  been  passed,  living  how  he  could,  at 
odd  jobs,  and  in  the  spring  selling  flower  roots,  keeping 
his  honesty  always,  and  self-denying  to  the  end,  but  unable 
to  do  more  than  just  live  from  hand  to  mouth.  You 
never  saw  such  a  place  as  tlic  one  he  finally  turned  into! 
It  was  not  fit  for  human  beings  to  live  in.  The  pure 
fresh  air  and  cheerful  sun  given  to  us  so  freely  by  God, 
could  not  penetrate  to  these  gloomy  courts  with  their 
blackened  walls.  He  turned  into  a  door-way,  and  then 
up  some  rickety  stairs  to  a  small  low  room.  The  window 
was  patched  with  paper  in  its  broken  panes.  A  lighted 
candle  was  stuck  into  a  gingcr-bccr  bottle  on  the  mantle- 
piece.  "  Holloa '^Charley  !  got  a  light?" — he  said  in  a 
kind  tone. — "  Bridget  Kelly  lighted  it  for  me,  Father." — 
replied  a  weak,  young  voice  from  the  floor, — "I've  been 
ill.  Father  I" — He  lay  on  a  grey  woollen  blanket. — a  boy 
of  nine  or  ten  ; — it  was  a  fair,  meek  face, — and  something 
in  the  blue  eyes, — bright  to-night — reminded  the  man  of 
those  he  had  lost.  This  little  hoy  was  the  only  one  of 
his  family  left  to  him.  He  had  been  ailing  for  a  long  ttm^ 
and  seemed  to  get  weaker  and  weaker.  A  chair  without  a 
back,  a  low  wooden  stool  on  three  legs, — a  board  placed 
across  another  stool  to  serve  for  a  table, — was.  apparently, 
all  the  furniture  in  the  room,  but  cvcr^'thm^,  mcV\3.4\Tv^  S^t 
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THE  GOOD  LADIKS  HAD  CALLED. 


floor, 


:lcan.     Mc  put  dc 


lean.  Mc  put  down  the  things  he  had  brou^ 
and  stooped  down  to  give  his  child  ,i  Jci-is.  "Been  ill, — 
d'ye  say.  ChaHie  ?  JJccn  worse  ? "  The  boy  was  sitting  up 
now.  He  had  nn  a  warm,  comfortable  ^hlrl,  made  of  Mime 
dark  woollen  stuff.  His  father  anxiously  atroki-d  the  hair 
from  his  brow  with  a  gentle  hand.  "  Look,  daddy,  what 
the  (jood  ladies  broiiyht  me  !"'  Oh  I  such  a  group  of  lovely 
choice  flowers !  Not  to  be  used  in  n  Bail  that  night,  but  to 
cheer  the  last  hours  of  a  poor  dying  child  !  They  had  come 
from  some  far  off  greenhouse  ;  from  among  sweet  smelling 
flowers,  and  aromatic  trees  of  some  dewy  garden  ;  how 
deliciously.^in  that  dark,  close  garret. — they  smelt !  "And 
daddy  1  they  left  you  this  and  said  they'd  ca)!  to-morrow." 
There  were  two  shillings  lyinij  on  the  shelf.  At  this  moment 
a  woman  came  bustling  in  ; — a  v^ry  untidy. — but  a  kind- 
hearted  body  was  Bridget  Kelly.  She  occupied. — with  her 
husband, — a  lower  room  in  the  house, — and  would  often  look 
after  the  lonely  child. — when  his  father  was  away.  Kronn 
what  she  said,  it  seemed  that  coining  in  that  afternoon,  she 
found  that  Charlie  had  had,  she  thought,  a  fainting  fit ;  he 
could  not  remember  how  the  day  had  i>a-ssed.  Then  the 
two  ladies,  who  had  heard  of  the  sick  little  one  through  the 
Bible  woman,  had  called, — and  Bridget  had  left  them  with 
Charlie,  "to  find  her  Pat,  and  tcti  him  to  ask  the  club  doctor 
to  call.  But  we  haven't  seen  the  colour  of  him  yet,''  she  said. 
Meanwhile,  the  father  had  got  together  some  drj'  sticks, 
and  as  Bridget  now  left  them,  he  lighted  the  fire.  From  a 
small  cupboard  he  took  a  few  useful  articles,  a  tin  cup  or 
two,  a  teapot,  and  a  small  kettle,  which  he  took  into  the 
yard  below  to  All.  But  crar  and  anon  as  he  waited  for  the 
water  to  t>oil.  he  cast  a  yearning  look  on  his  boy's  pale  face, 
as  the  child  lay  langin'dly  watching  the  fire,  This  evening 
meal  so  patiently  waited  for  was  the  one  bright  spot  left  in 
their  lives.  "  It's  about  ready  now.  Charlie,  will  you  sit  up 
to  it?"  He  folded  the  grey  blanket  over  him,  cut  him 
some  bread, — and  half  a  saveloy.  Charlie  took  a  bit,  but 
could  not  apparently  swallow  it,  but  he  drank  the  tea  off 
at  a  draught.  "I  can't  cat.  Father!"  "We'll  try  a  sopi 
Cliarlic,  we  can  buy  plenty  of  milk  now."  He  went  to  the 
cupboard  for  a  small  yellow  basin,  and  as  he  did  so  his  eye 
caught  the  boy's  dinner, — two  cold  potatoes  and  a  herring'i 
lying  untouched.  "Why  Charlie  dear!  there's  your  dinner! 
here!  Haven't  you  wanted  it?"  "  I  forgot  it  father!"  It 
was  the  first  time  he  had  left  the  mid-day  meal  untouched. 
His  father  did  not  like  it,  he  looked  wistfully  at  his  child. 
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■nd  a  great  aching  took  possession  of  hJs  heart.  "  I  wi^h 
the  doctor  would  come,  he  s^id.  lo  himself;"  he  sliced 
some  bread  into  the  yellow  basin,  poured  some  boiling 
water  on  it,— covered  it  for  a  minute  or  two. — then  drained 
the  water  off  and  added  some  sugar  and  milk.  But 
Charlie  couldn't  cat.  "I'm  only  thirsty,  Kallicr."  He  lay 
down  again, — and.  warmly  covered  up. —  he  soon  fell  asleep. 
Just  then  came  a  tap  at  the  door,  and  the  doctor's  voice 
was  Iit^ard, — outside.  "Is  the  sick  child  here?"  He  was 
a  yount^ish  man  lately  come  to  the  neighbourhood,  he  had 
a  decided  voice,  and  manner,  but  report  said,  he  was  an 
able  man,  not  wanting  cither  in  sense  or  kindness.  As  he 
entered, — remarking  that  he  had  been  dciaiiied, — he  gave 
a  keen,  sharp  look  around  ;  sccmcd  to  take  in  all  at  a 
glance,  and  gave  a  significant  sntlT.  "It  is  bad,  I  know, 
said  the  man;  comes  from  the  back  yard, — the  drains 
want  repairing.  I  think,  it's  worse  in  summer ;  if  I  opened 
the  window,  then  it's  cold  for  the  child."  "True!"  said 
the  doctoi;  "let's  look  at  him!"  The  father  began  to 
speak  about  the  child's  illness,  but  the  Doctor  cut  it 
short  by  taking  the  candle  in  the  bottle  and  holding  it 
[  to  the  boy's  face.  A  wan.  white  face, — the  dry  lips  open, 
— he  gently  felt  the  forehead,  and  the  pulse.  "  Shall  I 
wake  him  ,* "  "  No  1 "  said  the  doctor, — "  you've  called  me 
in  late  to-night.  Have  you  had  advice  for  him  ? "  "  I 
took  him  to  the  Dispensary  two  or  three  times;  they 
told  me  that  lie  wanted  fresh  air,  and  good  food.  But 
what  can  1  do,  he's  not  strong  enough  to  be  about  with  me, 
and  too  heavy  to  carry.  The  streets  about  here  don't 
seem  to  have  good  air  in  them,  and  in  the  better  streets 
there  are  no  seats,  and  the  Police  telt  us  to  'move  on.'" 
The  man  mentioned  to  the  Doctor  having  lost  his  wife, 
and  their  child.  The  latter  listened  to  all.  "You  say 
this  one  has  been  ailing  for  Ave  monlhij.  and  nothing 
seems  to  nourish  him ;  well,  if  you  ask  me  what  is  the 
matter  with  him,  I  should  say  it's  poison  ; — want  of  fresh 
air.  and  sunshine; — somclimcs  it  takes  the  form  of  Typhus, 
at  others  decline,  but  the  bottom  of  it  all  is  over-crowding 
in  these  old  properties,  and  horrible  courts ;  if  I'd  my 
way,  I'd  blow  them  all  up  sky  high  !  "  "  My  wife  was  born 
in  the  country,"  said  the  man, — "what  she  seemed  to 
die  of  was  decline.  There  are  fewer  dwellings  now  in 
London  suited  for  the  very  poor, — they  have  taken 
thouriands  down  for  the  Railways  and  Improvements,  and 
so  the  poor  are  crowded  tOKelher  more  anti  mc«e'„  X'*:-*  rosne. 
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difficult  to  get  very  cheap  lodgings."  Tlic  Doctor  could 
not  gainsay  it;  he  saw  that  the  man  was  evidently  intelligent 
and  above  the  usual  type  of  the  "  vtfr>'  poor.  **  YouVc 
once  been  in  belter  circumstances  I  suspect,"  at  last  be 
said.  "  Vcs  I  Five  years  ago  I  was  a  good  workman,  maktog 
my  35/-  a  u-eek  easy ;  then  came  that  dreadful  rheumatic 
fcvcr.  I  was  laid  up  for  months,  and  lost  the  proper  use  of 
my  hands.  But  about  the  child,  Sir, — mil  he  get  throu^ 
it  with  care?  Will  he  get  better?"  The  Doctor  knew 
that  so  far  from  getting  well  the  little  boy's  life  was  quickly 
drawing  to  a  close.  Me  was  a  kind-hearted  man,  he 
doubted  whether  the  child  would  live  another  day,  and  at 
fir^t  hesitated  what  to  say.  But  he  was  a  plain -speaking 
man  ;  so.  after  a  pause,  he  Itad  made  up  his  mind,  and  satd, 
—"Well !  you  want  to  know  the  truth  ;  I'm  sorry  to  tell  it 
you, — for  I  see  you  value  the  child,— (and  that's  more  than 
many  Parents  seem  to  tio  about  here) — but  the  Tact  i.s,  he 
tvUi  not  get  well : — I  siiw  it  the  inomeut  I  looked  at  him, — 
youVc  called  me  in  at  the  last."  j 

"  He  ti'ifl  not  get  weU." — repeated  the  father,— seemingly' 
unable  to  take  it  in.  "Thats  what  the  good  ladies'  said. 
Father, — they  said  they  thought  I  should  be  taken  to 
Heaven!"  This  interruption,— quiet  as  it  was,  came  upon 
them  with  a  surprise,  they  both  turned  quickly, — the  Ik>yJ 
wa.s  lying  awake  with  his  eyes  now  open.  "  ^Vhat  ladies.' 
my  little  fellow  ? "  asked  the  Doctor, — all  the  quick  decision 
in  his  tone  gave  in  a  moment, — speaking  as  gently  as  if  tlie 
child  was  his  own.  Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  put 
some  powder  in  a  teacup,  asked  for  some  water,  and  gave  it 
the  child  to  drink.  It  seemed  to  revive  him, — he  held  up 
the  beautiful  flowers.  "When  they  gave  me  these  they  said, 
'there  were  far  more  lovely  flowers  in  Heaven.'"  "Ay!" 
answered  the  doctor,  "  there  are,  my  boy, — thank  God, — the 
good  ladies  were  right."  Then  turning  to  the  Father,  he 
added, — "I'll  step  in  first  thing  in  the  morning," — and 
giving  a  few  other  directions,  he  took  his  leave. 

The  man  lighted  liim  into  the  court,  and  said, — his  child 
was  Dying,  but  he  did  not  forget  his  honesty. — "The  ladies 
left  us  two  shillings,  but  there  will  be  little  things  to  get  for. 
the  child,  I  will  pay  you  out  of  the  first  money  I  get"! 
*•  Don't  say  another  word,"  said  the  doctor, "  I  hi^u?  you  will 
I  would  not  take  it  now  for  the  world  !  I  only  wish  I  could 
have  saved  the  child,  I  came  too  late ! "  He  hesitated.— 
paused, — at  last  he  added,  "  I  may  as  well  tell  the  tnitli ; — 
/  said  I'd  call  to-morrow  just  to  cheer  the  little  one, — and 
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will.— but  I  don't  ihink  he'll  last  till  the  morning  ;  t 
jldn't  fret  if  I  were  you  ;  you've  done  your  best ;  you've 
been  a  kind  father  and  husband  too,  I  warrant ; — they  will 
be  in  a  twller  home  than  this!"  And  away  went  the  worthy 
doctor  down  the  dark  court,  ^iiiifiing  the  odour  about  him 
wrathfully-  The  man  hastt-ned  back  to  the  dark  room, 
where  the  child  was  dyiny  peacefully.  The  boy  did  not 
Hecm  inclined  to  sleep  now,  so  the  man  sal  down  on  the 
Stool  close  to  him.  lie  had  put  his  hand  into  his  father's, 
and  the  trifling  action  was  too  much  for  htm  !  He  had  been 
striving  in  silence,  with  the  shock  of  grief,  and  now.  very 
much  to  his  di-iconiforture.  he  butst  into  tears!  It  was 
foolish, — he  had  not  done  it  since  his  poor  wife  died, 

"  Is  it  for  mc.  Daddy  ?  Hon't  cry.  Daddy  ! "  "  It  seems 
hard,  Charlic,"^hc  sobbed.  "  ihc  others  taken  too ! " 
•'  But  you'll  come.  Father.  It's  such  a  sweet  place, — Jesus 
has  made, — Mother's  there,  and  little  Jack. — I'm  not  afraid 
to  go.  Jesus  took  thcni  home  because  it  was  better  tlian 
this.  The  gcx'*!  ladies  told  me  all  about  it, — and  they 
prayed  so  siveet.  Father ! "  He  saw  it  all  now  ; — others  had 
discovered  what  he  had  not ; — the  approach  of  death ! 
Yes!  and  the  KIcssed  God  had  sent  two  of  His  sweet 
messengers,— in  these  good  pious  ladies^ — even  to  that  dark 
court — to  speak  to  His  dying  little  one.  of  the  prtciotts 
Smnour, — and  the  s-atet  Heavmly  Honte! 

Reader!  There  may  be  in  you  an  aptitude, — a  gift, — 
a  blessed  •' talent  "  of  kindly  visits  to  the  Poor!  There 
may  be  in  your  power  a  work  for  God  which  j'i7a  alone  can 
dot  Do  not  turn  away, — should  you  feel  that  call  of  God 
to  a  Christ-like  life  of  charity,  and  sink  into  a  vain, 
frivolous, — selfisll  life, — and  let  "another  take  your  crown!" 

'■  Not  suited  for  a  lady  ? "  What !  are  not  the  names 
of  El.lZAltKTil  Fry. — once  a  lady  of  Fashion,— then  a 
Quakeress  visiting  the  Convicts,— and  FLORENCE  NlCliT- 
INGALC.  at  work  amongst  our  dying  Soldiers  in  Russia, — 
names  the  most  honoured  in  our  day  and  generation?  "Great 
danger  in  visiting  amongst  these  dreadful  places:"  But 
when  the  noble  John  Howakd  was  warned  of  the  Gaol 
fever  in  his  frequent  visits  to  our  Knglish  Prisons  in  former 
days, — more  terrible  and  frightful  places  than  an)'thing  now 
to  be  seen. — the  PhiiantliropLst  replied, — "The  misery  I  have 
seen  is  such  that, — €o»u  zv/iat  tvill, — I  will,  with  God's  aid, 
ntvgr  rest  till  I  sec  the  terrible  evil  ended  I "  His  Report 
produced  a  sensation  never  to  be  forgotten  !  A  generous 
Nation  rose  to  his  appeal,  and  those  frighl(\iV  ^W.es  nic:(«. 
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swept  away  for  ever !  These  are  the  true  "  Heroes," — the 
true  "  Conquerors  "  amongst  Mankind  !  Well  may  we  use 
the  lines  written  for  another,  and  different  conqueror. 

*'  Teais  5>icli  as  Nations  weep. 
Hallow  the  Hera's  sleep  !— 
Calm, — be  ihy  rest  and  deep  ! — 
John  Howaed  the  bnve  ! 

The  boy  slept  at  length,  but  would  wake  up, — startled, — 
and  ask  for  water.  It  was  just  getting  light  when  the  boy 
waked  up  with  a  look  on  his  wan  face  his  father  had  never 
seen  before.  "What  is  it,  Charlie,  the  water?"  He  looked 
about,  as  if  bewildered,  tilt  his  eyes  caught  the  flowers. 
"I've  seen  others, — father;  oh!  such  flowers  I"  He  sank 
back,  as  if  to  sleep,  with  his  face  to  the  wall,  and  was  very 
still,  so  still  that  his  father  feared  the  sounds  of  the  coming 
day.  Two  women  in  the  yard  were  talking  loudly  and 
quarrelling,  in  the  Court  below.  He  looked  over  at  the 
still  face,  and  saw  what  had  happened  !  It  was  quite  still ; 
— yes  !    it  was  still  for  ever! 

Dear  Reader,  did  you  ever  ask  yourself  "  What,  and 
under  what  circumstances  shall  /also  diet" 

Whatever  be  our  wealth,  the  hour  shall  come  when  you 
and  I  will  be  lying  utterly  helpless  before  our  God  !  I  ask 
you,  will  it  not  be  then  all  the  World  to  us  to  hear  the 
gracious  words  of  joyful  welcome — "  Come,  ye  blessed  of 
My  Father!  For  I  was  an  hungered,  and  ye  gave  Me 
meat, — naked  and  ye  clothed  Me, — sick  and  ye  visited  Me. 
Even  as  ye  did  to  the  least  of  these  My  brethren,  ye  did 
it  unto  Me  !  " 

Leaves  have  thtir  lime  to  fall. 

And  Flowers  to  fade,  beneath  the  North  wind's  breath, 

Seasons  to  change, — but  thou  ! — 

Thou  hast  all  Seasons  for  thy  own,  O  death  ] 


RICH    "CHRISTIANS,"    189a 

"The  will  has  been  proved  of  the  late  Mr. ,  the  persoaal  estate, 

being  sworn  at  j^44I, 811  is.  yd."  Then  follow  the  details  to  whom  he  left 
it  all.  "  There  are  no  bt^uists  to  publk  or  charitable  institutions,  but  the 
testator  has  left  a  few  legacies  to  a  few  of  his  servants." — Extract  from  Daily 
Paper,  1890. 

"  Why  call  ye  Me  Lord,  Lord,  and  do  not  the  things 
which  I  say.'" — Luke  vi.,  45. 
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to  low  songs  at  the  Concert  Hall,  or  watching  scenes  of 
Murder  and  Bloodshed  o(  a  "Sensational  Drama."  in  the 
Galicry  of  a  second-rate  Theatre. 

What  age  arc  these  youths  ?  Oh  !  just  your  age,  young 
Reader ! 

What  sort  of  looking  lads  arc  they  ?  Well, — in  one 
sense, — they  are, — as  the  saying  goes, — '•  like  one  another 
to  a  T," — for  you  sec  there  Ls  really  nnly  a  T  between  "  I 
can,"  and  "  I  can't"  But  that  httle  T  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  World  !  For  yoii  can  hardly  fancy  hnw  very 
difft-rent  these  Hoys  really  are  to  each  other,  and  what  ver>* 
different  Young  Men  they  will  become  !  "  I  can," — 19  as 
nice  a  looking  Youth  as  you  would  wish  to  sec  !  Bright. 
— clean,  cheerful.  lively, ^good-natured, — everybody  seems 
to  like  "  I  can."  Hts  comrades,  and  young  conipaniorw 
like  ■*  I  can," — always  have  a  smile  for  him,  when  "  I  can," 
enters.  His  employers  like  "  I  can"  "We  can  trust  liinti 
with  anything: — best  lad  we  ever  had."^they  say, — "we 
hope  to  keep  him  with  us  when  he's  out  of  his  time."  His 
Parents,  Brothers,  and  SisterK,  all  love  "  I  can," — can*t  do 
without  htm.  Why?  Because  "I  can"  said, — "Instead 
of  being  disrespectful,  selfish,  cold,  and  unkind  to  my 
Parents,  \  can  obey  God  by  obedience,  and  dutiful  respect 
to  my  Father  and  Mother,  and  1  will  act  good-naturedly  to 
all  around  me."  It  required  many  efforts,  and  self-denial, 
at  tirKt,  a  good  many  struggles  with  temper,  but  he  said, 
"  I  can,"  and  he  did  it ! 

"I  can  "  is  always  a  pattern  of  cleanliness.  He  has  a 
good  deal  of  dirty  work  to  do  at  times.  *'  The  more  need 
for  3  scrub  whenever  I  get  the  cliaiice,"  says  "  I  can."  So 
he  buys  a  twopenny  nail  brush,  and  sets  to  work  !  His 
teeth  by  constant  brushing,  night  and  morning,  arc  now,  at 
last, — for  it  took  time, — so  fair  and  white, — that  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  look  at  them  ;  and  if  you  saw  Master  ■'  I  can  " 
in  his  Sunday  clothes,  you  would  not  know  him  from  a  young 
gentleman.  "  I  can  "  has  had  his  temptations  to  injure  his 
health  by  drinking. —smoking, — bad  company,  and  sin  ;  but 
"  I  can  "  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  "  It's  not 
good  enough," — he  says, — "  I  want  a  happy,  healthy,  and 
long  life  \  "  "  Oh  !  everybody  smokes  !  "  say  they. — "  ami 
drinks  too  ! "  "  ^fo,  not  everybody"  says  "  I  can," — else  ail 
the  cars  on  the  Railways  would  be  '  smokers  : '  I'm  better 
without  it.  and  I  want  all  my  money  for  the  Cricket  club, 
and  the  Penny  Night  Classes" — For  you  must  know. 
"7  can  "  is  thought  much  of  in  his  cricket  club.     He  didn't 
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clI  at  fmt,  but  he  said.  I  kr 


I  can  "if  I  try; 


enow 
and  by  degrees  he  became  a  sure  Batsman,  it  was  long 
too,  before  "  I  can," — as  a  liowler, — could  send  down  the 
Balls  true  on  the  wicket,  but  "I  can,"  kept  "pegging 
away"  till  he  did  it.  "Wanted  a  good  man  to  play  /Aae 
ball!" — remarks  the  Umpire, — putting  the  leg  stump  up 
j^ain  ; — and  away  goes  the  best  Kat  on  the  other  side,  with 
only  half  a  dozen  runR  I 

Alt  this  goes  towards  making  "  I  can"  so  healthy  and 
cheerful.  "  I  don't  like  your  "  Religious,"  non-drinking  ; — 
Doo-smoking,  non -swearing. — lads,  they  arc  all  "  Molly 
coddles  I"  Are  they  i  You  should  sec  "I  can"  in  the 
Gymnasium, — his  jolly  round  shoulders,  good  arms  and 
legs,  having  a  turn  with  "  the  Gloves,"  with  a  youth  half  a 
head  taller  tlian  himself, — not  much  of  a  "Molly  coddle" 
there  !  Why,  "*  I  can,"  can  stand  up  to  any  youth  his  own 
weight, — not  a  professional, — and  would  knock  your  poor 
pale-faced, — thin. — shipwrccky-about-the-knecs,— "  fast,"' — 
drinking, — vicious  youths,  into  a  "  cocked-hat ''  in  five 
minutes  :  Then,  while  "  I  can't."  and  other  **  fast "  youths 
arc  wasting  their  hard-earned  wages  in  tobacco,  and  drink, 
and  low  company. — IJ^^tening  in  u  stifling  Concert  Hall,  to 

the  "Great  " .'     "  Cad.'"sha\i  we  say? — orthe"Shore- 

ditch  Idol," — men  and  women,  making  their  £to  to  .£30  a 
week  by  singing  vulgar. — often  vile—songs,  to  those  who 
are  foolish  enough  to  pay  to  hear  such  rubbish,  all  this 
time,  "  I  can." — with  other  decent  youths — is  at  his  evening 
classes,  at  Mr.  Hogg's  "  Polyteclinic," — or  Sir  Edmund  Hay 
Currie's  splendid  "  People's  Palace," — if  in  London  ; — or  the 
"  Midland  Institute  "  in  Birmingham, — the  splendid  "  Athe- 
rucum,"  Manchester. — or  similar  places. — now  rapidly 
extending  in  other  Towns. 

That  is  why  "  I  can  "  is  so  intelligent,  he  "  p^s  away  "  at 
his  French,  and  Shorthand,  and  Music,  and  Science  and 
Art  Classes. — just  as  he  "  pegged  away "  at  the  Leg 
Stump  !  Then, — before  he  leaves  the  Institute, — he  has  a 
turn  at  the  Gymnasium. — visits  the  Chess,  and  Reading 
Rooms,  and,  perhaps,  the  Swimming  Bath  ;  and  thus 
apends  his  evenings  happily,  and  well  and  feels  that  he  is 
"  getting  on  1  " 

His  Employers  notice  it  too. — when  their  self-interest  is 
concerned  you  may  trust  them  for  that, — and  "  I  can  " 
becomes  the  Foreman,  Head  Clerk,  or  Traveller  of  the  Firm. 
before  many  years  pass.  He  will  then  be  drawing  a  good 
salary,  and  will  probably  marry  the  pretty  daughter  of  one 


Then, — in  tlic  Institute, — as  "birds  of  a  feather  flock 
together," — the  better  class  of  his  companions  ask  "  I  can  " 
to  join  them  in  the  Sunday  School  Work,— attending  their 
Bible  Meetings, —  helping  them  in  the  Evening  School  for 
poor  Boys, — visiting  tin:  poor  and  other  good.  Christian, 
work.  Then, — beat  of  ail. — without  which  all  would  be 
usetess,^ — God's  "  call  "  comes  to  "  I  can  "  in  early  life ;  God 
sends  "  I  can  "  convictions, — and  though,  at  first  it  was 
difficult, — he   said   "  I   can,   with   God's    ald,^hose    the 
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narrow  Path  of  Prayer  and  Piety," — and  becomes  a  young 
Christian, — honoured  by  God  in  a  life  of  uscfulncs!; 
and  U  able  to  say  "  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ 
strcngtheiiinp  me !" 

Well !  dear  Reader !  How  do  you  like  the  Lad,  "  I 
can  ?"  Then  why  should  you  not  attempt  to  be  "  1  can  " 
yourself?  "Ah  !  it's  all  vcrj*  fine  talking," — a  boy  in  very 
poor  circumstances  may  say.  "  Vour  Book  goes  amongst 
the  Ragged  Schools ;  I  have  seen  if. — but  you  do  not  know 
how  miserably  I  have  been  brought  up, — how  wretchedly 
poor, — how  neglected  I  am  !  What  chance  have  I  in  life  ? 
How  can  I  attend  Institutes,^ — get  a  good  Situation,  or  say 
'I  can'  to  anything?"  Well!  but  yoii  have  the  Sunday 
Schools,  open  free  to  the  poorest. — we  all  feci  for  you,  and 
are  glad  to  do  all  wc  can.  Cannot  you,  as  you  grow  older, 
avoid  evil  companions,  choose  the  better  class, — give  up  the 
Drink  and  bad  habits, — and  save  the  little  money  you  do 
get  for  sclf-improveinent,  as  "  I  can  "  did  ?  Surely  a  cake 
of  soap. — a  twopenny  nail  brush, — and  that  cheapest  of  all 
luxury. — cleanliness.— is  in  your  power?  Depend  upon  it. 
"where  there  is  a  will,  there  ts  a  way," — "Try." — and  you 
will,  one  day.  ftnA yottrseif  to  be  '*  I  can." 

Well  I    Now  tell  us  something  about  "  I  can't." 


■•I    CAN'T." 

The  less  wc  tell  about  "  I  can't."  perhaps,  the  better ;  : 
•■  1  can't"  is  a  very  di.'agrecablc  Youth  to  even  describe, — 
much  less  to  copy  !  Always  dirty,  miserable  looking,  and 
untidy.  "  I  can't."  is  too  laiy  to  wash  himself ;— he  says  to 
everything  that  is  for  his  good,— "Oh:  I  can't  bother, — 
what's  the  use?"  So  it  is  with  cvciything!  Always  "I 
can't"  to  everything  that  is  jfiw</;~alway3  "I  can." — and 
quick  too. — to  all  that  is  btui :  "I  liatc  Books  and 
Reading.— I  can't  work  heartily,— it's  so  hard!  I  can't 
associate  with  good,  and  worthy  young  fellows,  I  don't  like 
Religion.  Give  mc  the  Gallerj-  of  a  Theatre, — 3  dirty  pipe, 
—and  a  drink.— that's  the  life  for  ■  I  can't ! ' " 

"I  don't  like  your  Churches,  and  Chapels,  It's  such  dull 
work:  give  mc  a  'free  and  easy.'  in  company  where,  if 
one  does  whip  out  an  oath  now  and  then, — what's  the 
harm.'  They  only  laugh  I  I'm  not  one  of  your  Methodists, 
not  I :"  No!  dear  R  cider  :  "  I  can't"  is  certainly  not  a 
"Methodist."  There  is  neither  method,  nor  sense, — nor 
hope  in  the  life  young  "I  cant"  commences,  as  a,  -^cwSii. 
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The  worst  of  it  w  "I  can't"  the  Youth, — becomeft, 
shttn't" — the  Man:  The  worthless  youth,  "I  can't,"  only 
too  often  becomes  the  depraved,  uicked.  drunken,  hopeless, 
growii-up  man ! 

Poor,  Selfish.  Ignorant,  Conceited,  Lazy,  Dirty,  Wicked, 
— "  I  can't.**     Dear  Reader,  have  nothing  to  do  with  thai 
miserable  "  1  can't."     Have  at  htm  at  once  !    Say  "  I  can  " 
Be^in  at  once ;  adopt  the  good  habiti.  urged  in  Part  11^  of 
this  Book.    You  arc  still  youny. — Nature  is  kind  —one  Year 
of  steady  good  habits  will  prove  to  you  the  change,  which 
will  come  to  you.  if  her  laws  are  obeyed.     When  tempted 
to  evil,  as  we  alt  are, — and  all  must  be, — don't  say  "  I  can't 
help  it"     Say  "Nonsense!  I  can  resist  if  I  like!"     When 
temptation  comes  and  Conscience, — which  is  tlie  voice  of  the 
faithful  God, — calls  out.   "Resist!   Flee!" — don't  whine  out, 
"I  can't,"  with  that  miserable  fellow, — and  resijjn  yourself 
to  sin  and  the  Devil !    AUva>'S  say  "  I  can." — God  helping 
me  ;  and  have  a  try  '.     Choose    "  1  can,"    for  your  life.     "  1 
will,  with  God's  aid, — tr>-  to  do  better!      I  will   try  t 
improve  my.seir   and    to   get    on  in  life,  and  I  will  begin 
at  OHtil"     Anything  is  better  than  lying  down  witli  thai 
wretched   "  I  can't,"   in  his  dirt,  selfishness,  ignorance,  an 
sin!     Iry  the  upward  Path, — the  "upward  Grade," — an 
you  will  not  follow  it  long  before  finding  that  it  brings  with 
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It  all  blessings,  "having  tlic  promise  of  the  Life  that  now 
is.  and  of  that  wliich  is  to  come."  A  dutiful,  patient, 
industrious.  Youth  of  self  respect  and  good  habits, — 
blossoms,  naturally. — into  a  worlhy.  cxcctlcnt,  useful.  Man- 
hood,— and  ripens  into  a  good,  cheerful,  .ind  honoured  old 
age  !  How  many  Hoys,— in  luimbic  circumstances. — by 
patience,  application,  'and  good  habits,  have  raised  them- 
selves to  afHucncc.  and  usefulness  ?  Like  the  Boy  in  the 
Picture, — they  started  llie  V'oyage  of  Life  in  a  "  Third 
Class"  car.  but,  in  lime,  relumed  in  a  "First!"  We  may 
conjecture  that  the  Young  Officer  lias  interested  not  only 
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the  wetl-to-do  Merchant.— but  also  the  Young  Lady.— Iiis 
Dauglilcr, — hi  the  dress  of  forty  years  ago.  He  is  asked 
to  visit  them  ; — the  young  people  fall  in  love;— the  Father 
consenLs, — and  the  Youth's  fortune  is  made!  "Romance!" 
— you  uill  say !  Well !  Do  your  part  by  self-improve- 
ment,— so  that  when  the  turn  of  Fortune  comes  to  you. 
you  may  not  lose  all  by  neglect  and  inefficiency. 


"I    WONT.  — A    FABUK. 

"  [  nm  cheerful,  young  man,"  l-nih«r  Witluiiii  replied, 
"  l^  ihir  ttuae  your  atlentif.n  engage, 
In  ihs  dan  of  my  vaufi  I  r/mfmi*frJ  taj  God, 
And  H«  M*  nol  Oetrttfii  -my  agt.'" 
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A  FABLE.— 0.500  ycanolUI. 

All  oballoMle  A»,  —vin*,  maJiiiig  ftn  a  Jonggniiu  piccipicv,  —  wheii  bU  wonlij' 
nut<((  in  feal  »liirin,^*cixcii  hi*  tail,  cxcl>imi>>|;.  — "Slop  ! — yoa  *lupi(l 
crcalarc.  or  you  witi  hr  killed  '." 

Bui  (he  olr^iiiuUf  hiMC  KoWy  havi;  bU  own  wkf,  an  t  the  man,— rKling  hit 
OWM  arengith  Doing. — and  in  (ear  nf  ^ing  over  ihe  i-IilThlmaelf.  11  lau  lei  gn 
hn  hold, — aytiijl,— "  (KV/.' jMck.  I  liaie  doni.-  my  best  !  If  vuu  wilt  go  ovei 
— tffvr,  I  suppoM:,  ]rou  RiU'<t  K'i  ; "'  "A  wilful  nuiii  ntiL-ii  lure  hi*  »*y!'' 
Though  wrilien  now  twtr  tliuun^nd  (!vc  hunilred  ycxn  a^a,  l>y  ilui  wuiidcrfut 
■Md,  vCtOp,— do  we  not  *e«  hii.  table  ill<t«tntcd  o->l]r  loo  uHoii,  in  out  ivna 

"  I  on't  tou  ofien  bcconwt  ■■  I  shan't," 


V 


and  "  t  won't,"  conio  Ut  •  lioJ  end  ' 
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CHAPTER    XL. 


GEORGE    THE    THIRD    AND    THE 
YOUNG    MASON. 

fE  have,  in  Knyland,  been  (avoiircc)  in  our  la 
History,  wilii,  as  a  rule.  Christian  Monarcha — Wliat 
Uiat  means, —  and  wh.nl  a  curse  to  any  modem 
J  J  Country  it  would  be  to  have  a  Godless  and  corrupt 
Court,  only  those  who  possess  a  strong  imagination  can 
picture. 

Compare  for  a  moment,  the  noble  life,— too  soon  cut 
short.— of  that  splendid  man.  Prince  Albert.—whom  the 
Nation  never  fully  appreciated  until  he  was  taken  from  a% 
—  and  the  Court  of  Charles  the  Second,— fhilip  V.,  Louis 
XIV; — or  Louis  XV.  of  France.  &c.  Fanc>'  the  amazing 
contrast  in  the  infiufHCe  exercised  upon  the  times,  and  the 
p€oplc  at  large,  by  a  jjood  or  bad  Ruler!  Probably  tlie 
world  will  be  spared  ever  again  seeing  in  power  such 
Rulers  as  were,  in  the  dark  days  of  this  World's  History, 
too  often,  unhappily,  on  the  Throne! 

The  advance  tn  tone  and  cnlitjhtcnmcnt  of  Society  would 
now  render  the  rule  of  such  Wretches  impossible  ! 

Before  the  terrible  affliction  which  eventually  dcprivetl 
him  of  his  reason. — George  the  Third, — during  his  long 
reign,  well  deserved  the  respect  of  his  subjects  as  a  just, 
welt-meaning,  and  God-fearing  King,  Not  possessed,  it  is 
true,  of  great  talents,  still  his  influence  was  ever  on  the 
aide  of  the  good.  He  took  great  interest  in  everything 
that  tended  to  the  welfare  of  England, — especially  in 
Agriculture  and  Farming. — then  considered, — as  one  day 
it  will  be  again,— of  the  very  first  importance  to  the  great- 
ness and  well-being  of  every  Country.  So  well-known  was 
the  King's  intLTcst  in  these  matters  that  he  gained  the  name 
of  "  Farmer  George."  Simple,  homely  and  thoi-oughly 
English,  were  the  days  "When  George  the  Third  was 
King," — though  as  to  their  being  the  "good  old  times," — 
no  sensible  Reader, —  living  in  1891, —  .surrounded  by 
comforts  and  advantages  common  to  rich  and  poor  alike, 
then  unknown, — would  ever  desire  to  see  those  so-called 
"good  old  times"   again! 

A  most  simple  and  unassuming  King, — "  Farmer 
George"  went  amongst  his  Subjects  in  a  truly  patriarchal 
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manner,  with  always  a  pleasant  word,  and  enquiry,  showing 
his  interest  in  "all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men." 

On  one  occasion,  while  the  Palace  at  Kew  was  being 
repaired,  one  of  the  Masons. — a  yoiinj^  man, — was  cutting 
some  work  in  the  stone  in  a  very  skilful,  and  rapid  manner. 
His  ability  attracted  the  King's  attention, — who  paused  to 
watch  hinj, — ^making  some  remark, — at  the  same  time, — 
to  his  uttcndants.  A  week  or  so  after  the  Kinu  came 
again  to  notice  the  progress  of  the  work.  Owing  to  the 
expected  arrival  of  Royal  Visitors  from  abroad  it  was 
important  that  the  work  should  be  completed  by  a  certain 
date,  Gcoi^c  the  Third  had  then  a  good  n)cmor>',  and 
quick  eye,  and  not  seeing  the  young  Mason  at  work  he 
Iiad  before  seen,  inquired  the  reason  of  his  absence.  No 
one  could  s;iy.  The  King  desircx!  them  to  make  enquiricfi. 
In  great  haste,  and  in  evident  trepidation, — down  came  the 
foreman,  and  architect,  and  from  them  the  King  learned 
that  the  young  man  in  qncstion,  though  an  able  workman, 
was  a  pious  young  man.  attached,  ihey  thought.  "  to 
the  Methoiiists."  As  it  wxs  important  to  conclude  the 
Contract  in  the  time,  all  the  other  workmen  had  agreed  to 
come  quietly,  and  work  privately,  on  the  Sund.iy.  This 
the  young  man  had  refused  to  agree  to,  and  he  had  been 
dismissed. 

'*/?w/«Witv/.'— exclaimed  the  King.  "Then  I  ^^  that 
he  may  be  again  employed  '.  This  will  Hezvr  do  !  The 
man, — gentlemen,  who  resolves  to  please  his  God.  rather 
than  to  please  his  King, — //lat  is  the  man  for  mc!"  The 
young  man  was  at  once  reinstated,  and  the  King,  ever 
after,  showed  the  worthy  Mason  particular  favour. 

Kdtk.— The  "  MdhodtHft,"  Th«  fol](»wen  o(  ihju  sainlDd  iiuui,— John 
W«k)f,— who  •pp«if»,^"filh  Whiiftcii!,— Ill  hi»«  liceii  Mnt  bjr  God  t<?  wvi 
this  (JouniiT'.  anJ  irve  religion,  fram  almoiL!  il^jna  oui  nndci  &  «)N[iins,  in* 
diffeien,  nnl  corrupt  church.  Thi*  Hcavenlr*gt(t*a  wan, —tviiienily  Inspired, 
w.u  lK>r<i  in  170},  aiid  wai  s|inrAl.— in  lidl't  inetcjr,— for  h«  wis  toit\y 
needed.  — lill  1791. — lhw»  liriui;  in  ilie  rciuiu  of  Quceii  Anoc.  —  Ueac|£«  I.,— 
(irarK'  II.,— >ini)  durio):  twcaiy  yean  vf  ibe  leign  of  (.rcorgc  ibc  Third! 
Wbai  ■  ibrk  and  Oodtcin  o^c,— a  .Stale  Religion,  and  a  Slate  Chatch  utterly 
carni|j(,-  li»<l  icdii<:cd  Inic  Kcligian  to  iii  Kii^lnnd  at  th.tt  period,  wc, — iri 
tli«M  <Uyi  <  >r  tiilviati^iii  in  (*Iigion,  anil  eulightcnmcnt,  —can  oerci  know  ! 

■'  The  World  U  iny  Paridi  I  '  satil  thai  grvat  rcvivaliti,— lahn  Wesley.  U 
WM  tntloeil!  Am!  like  ihe  other  great  Kefonner  in  Rvliginn,  — Manin 
Lather.— "lie  shook  Ihe  World  1" 

Tbouch  nnconuectcd.  In  anv  way,  with  tlicii  Dcn-oiiii nation,  the  Wriitr,  in 
aimmtm  vrilh  ihoo-anis  of  ibctr  Tdlow  ClnbtUiu. — liat  cvci  felt  fui  ibc 
Followcra  ullbai  iitan  wf  GoJ. —John  Wealcy,— the  utm»it  fctpccl  and  eUceffl. 

It  U  iniiMiiAible  10  overrate  whnt  "  MetliodMni "  has  daw  tor  the  inic 
Rel^pon  oi  Jeiui  Chriit ! 

Utterly  unahle  lu  comprehend  the  dilfemice  between  Ihe  "  We<^lc^sn,'*  xhiK 
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"Meihexlirt,"  the  "PnmillM."  th«  "  Unilfd,"  Ac,  »«.,  — these 
Kpply  lu  all  ili«ii  Milwliviticiiii.  u  they  an  iw>  iliniU  >t  one,  as  ie*aR]|  the 
nuin,  ruiiiluoenial  ■•ointk,  init,  iii  Hti*nnati  ate  ull  Fultowci*  of  ikc  »«iiiity 
■isn  wbo  firai  btuucDt  "  M«lhodism"  lu  )■£}>(. 
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On  another  occasion  His  Majt»t/  attended  Divine  ■ 
Service  at  a  certain  Church,  and  Uie  Minister  took  occasion  fl 
to  allude,  at  some  length,  to  tlic  virtues,  and  goodness  of  ^ 
the  Royal  Visitor,  and  to  the  ble&sln}js  and  advantages  tlie 
Nation  had  derived  rraiit  his  lonj;  and  illuiitriouj;  reign.  If 
the  yoinij;  Krader  will  lum  to  tliat  fulsome  "'dedication'' 
to  James  at  the  commencement  of  his  Bible,  he  will  obtain 
some  idc.^  of  the  affected,  unreal,  flatlcrj'  and  adulation  in 
vogue  in  former  times.  He  will  notice  that  King  James, — 
in  reality,  a  rather  pompous  and  mediocre  man.— is 
appro.\chcd,  as  "  Dread  Sovereifjn ."^-capital  tetters  are 
employed  as  if  he  had  been  Divine;  he  is  alluded  to  as 
"  the  Sun  in  his  strength ; "  while  that  worldly  old  body 
Queen  Elizabeth,  with  her  3.000  or  n)orc  dresses,  is  alluded 
to  as  ■■  the  setting  of  that  bright  occidental  Star."  It  would 
be  a  boon  if  this  fulsome  nonscasc  could  he  altered. — or  the 
dedication  removc<l  altogether  from  our  Bibles.  The  old 
doctrine  of  the  "  Divine  right  of  Kings"  has  been  happily 
now  long  exploded,  and  they  have  been  found  on  examina- 
tion to  bu  pretty  much  like  other  men,  too  often, — worse. 

During  the  Sern ton,— stiff  and  twit  upright  in  his  pew  sat 
old  King  George, — till, — the  Service  being  over. — the  Court 
prepared  to  leave,  and  all  stood  respectfully  up  to  see  the 
King  go  by.  But  good  old  George  the  Third, — ever 
anxious  for  ihe  glory  of  God. — was  »ot  going  to  leave  that 
Church  without  teaching  all  present  a  Iisson.  For  just  as 
he  had  reached  the  middle  of  the  ai«Ic, — amidst  profound 
silence, — George  the  Third, —  "Farmer  George," — suddenly 
stopped,  and  bringing  down  his  tliick  oak  stick,  with  'Agreai 
bang,  upon  the  floor  of  the  Churcli, — called  out  in  his  big 
voice. — "  Friends!  I  came  here  like  yourselves, — a  humble 
worshipper  to  this  House  of  Prayer,  to  join  in  the  praises  of 
Almighty  God.  and  not  to  listen  to  those  of  one  of  the 
wiaimt  -AwA  most  umvorthy  oi  His  creatures!" — So  saying  1 
the  King  sigiiL-d  to  his  attendants  to  proceed,  and  amidst  mL 
breathless  silence,  slowly  left  the  Church.  ^ 

"Ttiey  llial  hoiioui  Mc,  /  will  KuDOnr.  Imi  ibejr  ihu  ilofWM  Mc  tUI  bt 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 


TitE   Eternal    Hope    Dei-usion. 


MODERN    UNBELIEF. 

[E  WAS   A    LlAK  FROM    rHK    BEGINNING.— UNBELIEF   IN 
THE    PULi'lT. — Tllli     KkENCH     LADY. — THE    PKAVING 

Wheel.  — Touching    the    Sacred     Ark.  — True 
WoRSHii'.— Christ's  Words. 


"Ye  shall  not  surely  die!" 

There  U  an  increasing  coniplainton  thepaitofCongreea- 
ibns  both  of  the  Churcli  of  Englanii  and  Dissenters,  that 
the  Gospel, — too  often,  is  not  now  preached  ;  that  Ministers, 
— too  often, — openly  teach  that  there  is  no  Hell  la  shun. — 
no  Last  and  Final  Judgment  of  the  Impenitent  Wicked, — 
no  Wrath  to  Comu  from  which  to  flee,  in  short, — that 
Unbelief  in  Christ's  Teachings  has  now  made  its  appearance 
in  many  I'ulpits. 

The  "  Larger  Hope "  doctrine  of  our  day  is  but  a 
modem  phase  of  old  Unbelief.  It  is  the  old,  old  falsehood. 
— '"God  is  loo  merciful!"  "And  the  Seipcnt  said  unto 
the  woman -, — ye  shall  not  surely  die"— Gen.  iii..  4.  God 
merely  said  it  to  frighten  yon  ;  it  was  intended,  merely, 
as  a  wholesome  deterrent ;  not  that  He  intends  realty  to 
do  it ;  tlierc  is  no  real  danger.  Cod's  warning  to  you  is 
merely  to  be  understood  as  an  instructive  Farable. 

Jesus  tells  us  of  the  Devil, — "  He  was  a  Liar  from  the 
beginning." 

Dear  Reader!  Surely  the  Tears, — the  Groans, — the 
Deaths, — of  countless  Millions  of  human  beings,  for 
thousands  of  years, — since  that  day. — have  proved  to 
Mankind  that  God's  u-amings  arc  something  more  than 
"  Instructive  Parables !  "  "  Thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it,—  for  in 
the  day  tliat  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  surtiy  Hit!  " — 
Gen.  ti.,  17. 

The  Oi.i>  Fai^ehooo  Rei'rouuced. 

In  our  day. — once  more. — for  History  repeats  itself, — 
lying  voices  have  gone  out  into  the  World  persuading  to 
the  old,  old  Unbelief;  teaching  that  Sin, — after  all, — is  not 
so  deadly, — a  misft^tuite  rather  than  a  fault ; — lulling  the 
Conscience  to  sleep  with  the  false  hope  that  God  docs  not 
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r«ftlly  mran  what  He  says.  Wc  arc  now  told  that  the 
narrow,    terrible.   Gospel    creed "    must  give    ivay   befo: 
'"  Modern  Thought ;"    that  wc  may  ilow  freely  indulge  in 
a    "  larger  hope." 

It  is  true  that  Christ  tells  us  that  the  way  iiito  life  is 
"  narrow." — that  the  gate  is  "  strait,"  (difiicult^  "  and  few 
there  be  that  find  it."  But  we  now  know  better  !  Christ 
did  not  really  mean  what  He  said  :  We  now  know  God 
to  be  too  merciful. — a  God  of  love.  In  these  days  of 
cultivation  and  advanced  thought,  wc  tan  takt-  broader 
views.  We  may  now  hope  for  the  ultimate  salvattoa  of 
all  Mankind,  through  Christ's  atonement, — after. — it  may 
be,— a  certain  refining  I'ur^atory  for  very  evil  characters. 

You  will  find. — we  arc  told, — in  the  "  last  day,  that  our 
view  is  right,  and  Christ  was  wrong,  and  you  Christians 
will  have  to  be  contented  with  merely  receiving  your  own 
salvation." 

Yet  Christ  says.  "  I  tell  you,  Nay :  For  except  yc-i 
repent,  ye  shall  all  likewi.se  perish."^ — Luke  xiii.,  3.  "  Woe 
unto  that  man  by  whom  the  Son  of  God  is  betrayed  ;  it 
had  been  good  for  that  man  if  he  had  not  been  born:"—' 
^[att.  xxvi.,  24.  "Ye  will  not  come  unto  Mc  that  yc  might 
have  life.  Ye  ^\z\\  die  in  your  sins,  and  whilher  I  go  ye 
cannot  come.'' — John  vi..  40  ;  \'iii..  21. 

Ultimate  salvation  for  all  Mankind?  Then  why  would 
it  have  been  "good  for  that  man  if  he  had  not  been  bom?" 
Universal  salvation?  And  some  "die  in  their  <iins.''  and 
where  Jesus  is  they  "cannot  conoc  ? "  What  does  it 
mean  ?  Dear  Reader  I  You  have  God'.s  word  con.stantly 
placed  in  your  hands.  He  has  given  you  common  sense 
to  guide  you.  What  docs  Christ  mean  if  there  is  ultimate, 
univi;r*al,  .salvation  lor  all  men  ? 

If  there  is.— then  our  Saviour's  teachings, — all  through 
His  Ministr>*,  and  all  His  words  upon  this  dread  subject 
selected  in  this,  and  other  Chnplcrs  of  this  Hook,  arc  not 
merely  uniiitelligible.  and  meaningless. — Ihey  arc  -worsf, — 
ihcy  arc  designedly /<i/rf.'  What  about  the  Judgment  Day? 
■"The  Itooks  being  opened?  The  dead  judged  ?*'  H'7tj  a 
Judgment  Day  at  all  ?  IVAat  Hooks  ?  IVA0  is  going  to  be 
"Judged?"  You  see,  dear  Reader,  if  there  is  to  be 
universal  salvation  for  all,  the  "Last  Judgment  "  becomes 
An  absurdity  ' 

Tht;  shallow,  scnli mental,  religious  teachers  of  our  tiay, 

seem  incapable  of  intelligent  rea.soning  upon  this  subject 

iVotiiiiig  is  more  amazing  to  the  thoughtful  Christian  than 

tb.tt  men  who  presume  lo  tcac\\  Rc\\%\Qtv  to  others,  cannot. 
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— or    xtfill    not. — sec    the    destructive    consequences  that 
follow  their  "  larger  hope  "  delusions. 

Bkltef  in  the  Bible  is  Destroved. 

The  sneer  that  the  Christian  Believer  '*  will  have  at  last 
to  be  content  at  receiving  his  own  salvation,"  is  an  unworthy 
one.  The  Hchever  is  the  last  person  in  the  World  to  feel 
disappointed  in  finding  that  all  men  are  to  be  finally  saved, 
but  he  is  W\c  first  \o  sec  that  this  false  hope,  and  modern 
delusion,  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  btlief  in  the  tnah  of 
God's  Holy  Word !  For  if  the  Last  day  will  prove  that 
there  is  ultimate  salvation  for  all  men,  then  that  Terrible 
Day  will  also  prove  that  there  tvas  not  one  word  of  truth,  ia 
all  the  solemn  texts  selected  in  thLs  Chapter  from  the  Word 
of  God :  and  that  God  and  Christ  wilfully  deceived 
Mankind  upon  this  Subject  for  nigh  two  thousand  years! 
Are  you  prep.ired  to  commence  Eternity  upon  that 
discmiery  f  Prove  God  and  Christ  to  be  untruthful  in  one 
Subject,  !f/y*  not  in  etJurs  /  If  the  Warnings  of  God,  and 
Christ  are  false,  why  may  not  their  Promises  be  equally  so  ? 
Either  the  Bible,  or  the  "larger  hope"  must  go!  They 
are  irreconcilcable!     They  mutually  destroy  each  other! 

Unbelief  in  the  Pulpit. 

One  more  fatal  consequence  of  this  new  phase  of  old 
Unbelief  in  God's  warnings,  wc  must  all  have  noticed 
already,  namely  ;  its  effect  upon  the  Pulpit!  Dcir  Reader  ! 
Vou  must  have  noticed  it  yourself !  In  our  churches  and 
chapels  we  find  excellent  Music, — tasteful  interiors, — 
a  Ita  rs. — su  rplices, — A  nthems, — genuflexion  s, — i  n  terminable 
repetitions  of  the  old,  old  responses,  ejaculations,  collects, 
and  prayers,  gabbled  over  by  well-dressed  audiences,  for  the 
thousandth  time, — about  equivalent  to  the  "  Praying  Wheel." 
But  wh.it  is  there  in  all  this  to  awaken  the  sinner,  or  ui^c  to 
a  new  life  ?  How  seldom  do  we  now  hear  earnest,  awaken- 
ing. Gospel  sermons, — urging  the  speechless  importance  of 
obtaining  an  interest  in  Christ's  atonement,  while  the 
opportunity  is  ours, — the  absolute  necesity  of  the  j^rcat 
change  from  a  Christless,  to  a  pious  Life  ?  That  "  without 
holiness,  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord  )"  How  should  we? 
How  '■  warn  men  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come." — 
{Matt,  iti^  7.)  when  the  Minister  does  not  believe  that  there 
Is  any  "  wrath,"  from  which  to  "  flee  ?  " 

"We  admit  that  the  Sermons  are  poor;  but  in  our  Church, 
wc  conic  for  the  Service,  and  not  for  the  Sermon."  No 
doubt!     When  the  Minister  has   instituted  \\\5  "^"oawaN. 
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Hope"  Delusion,  for  the  teachings  of  Jesus  ChrUt 
expect  him  to  preach  as  if  tu  dying  men?  Holding  that 
all  men  will  bo  saved,  what  is  there  left  for  him  to  say  ? 
"I  thought," — candidly  confesses  an  honest  Rector.  "' that 
certain  difficulties  I  felt,  when  at  College, — in  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church,  would  disHppcar.  as  I  grew  older.  Many 
young  men, — intended — like  myself, — for  the  Church,— I 
know  had  the  same  hope.  Hut  as  years  have  passed, 
instead  of  disappearing,  those  difficulties  have  become  more 
pronounced.  I  candidly  admit  that  I  do  not  believe  what 
I  am  expected  to  preach  to  others ;  1  do  not  believe  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Eternal  Punishment  of  the  Wicked. — and  1 
am  sorrj'  to  my  that  my  unbelief  does  not  end  //ftrr.  I 
have  my  own  views  upon  Inspiration, ^tlic  Doctrine  of  the 
Atonement, — and  the  truth  of  many  portions  of  the  Bible. 
As  an  honest  man,  I  know  that  I  ought  to  resign  my 
position  ;  but  then  there  is  my  family  and  livelihood  to 
consider.  I  decline  to  preach  for  others  whenever  I  can. 
and  in  my  own  Sermons  and  teaching  I  keep  as  much  as 
possible  to  Morality." 

Dear  Reader!    What  a  state  of  things  .'     l/nMie/ in  the 
Pitfpitf     How    many  totally  unregenerate  persons  might 
attend  the  "  Religious  performances  "  at  such  a  church  for     ,„ 
years,  with  nothing  to  rouse  them  from  a  sleep  of  spirituaifll 
death  .> "  ^ 

What  pof^siblc  edification  can  be  expected  from  listening 
to  an  Unbelieving. — or  Christless, — Ministry  ? 

'' WliK]MR  iMlb  be  that  belicveth  with  u  InGdcl?"  "BevcnotuncqiuUIr  „, 
)ri>k«d  together  «ilh  Ucbelleven.  (or  what  fellowship  liath  ri^teotuiwM  wilb^^ 
nnrlghteouMiect ?  "— >  Cor.  vt.,  14.  ^| 

It  is  remarkable  to  notice,  when  Christ  U  not  preached,^ 
and   the    Gospel    is  absent,   how   Vestments,    Intonations, 
Processions,  and  (probably  soon)  Wax  Candles  come    in. 
The  more  worthless  the  Ministry,  the  greater  the  anxiety  j 
to  hide  deficiencies  by  Externals,  the  outward  Symbols,  orfl 
Shell  of  Religion.    The  more  empty  the  Priest  or  Minister," 
the  greater  importance  he  seems  to  assume  in  virtue  of  liis 
sacred  office,  in  order  to  disguise  the  deficiency! 

The  true  Christian  soon  finds  such  a  Minister  out,  and,- 
if  he  be  wise, — withdraws  his  Family  to  another  Church  or 
Chapel. 

Nothing  can  be  more  deadening  to  Spiritual  life  than  to 
listen  to  an  evidently  Christless  person  pretending  to  be  a 
Religious  Teacher  of  others.  Under  such  a  Minister  the 
audience  return, — like  the  French  Lady.— from  the  weekly 
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formancc, — with  a  sense  of  hearty  relief, — unarouscd 
by  :iny  Religious  exhorlalion,  lo  their  »wi/  /i/ie,-  where 
their  /ti-art  is  fixed, — the  life  of  money  getting, — frivolous 
amusement, — the  Theatre. — Concerts, — Dress, — Dances, — 
Comic  Operas, — Cards, — endless  chatter,  and  small  talk,' — 
Trashy  Novels  (in  which  immorality,  murder,  and  Rch'gion 
are  mixed  up  to  suit  the  timcs),^ — in  a  word,  .is  Christlcss  a 
life, — that  is  as  unlike  Clirist, — and  as  opposed  to  Hiscotn- 

■  mands, — .T«  if  thoy  h»d  never  heard  nf  Clirist  aC  all ! 
Yet  venture  a  remonstrance, — express  a  doubt, — whether 
I  *uch  a  life  can  be  a  safe  one, — and  it  is  like  touching  an 
ulcer, — or  open  sore  I — "  Safe  ?  What  do  you  mean  ? 
K  There  Is  no  danger  whatever  !  Oh  !'you  are  evidently  one 
^^'of  tlic  obsolete  belim-crs  in  the  old  creed.  Our  Minister 
teaches  the  new  doctrine  I  We  do  not  recognize  those 
^old,  narrow,  dogmas  now,  we  have. — you  know, — the 
B' larger  hope  '  to  trust  in." 

H  TiiK  French  Lady, 

™  Like  the  old  Krcnch  lady, — who, — having  lived  a  gay, 
frivolous, — not  to  say  immoral, — lifer,  and  was  now  fading 
into  age, —  on  being  expostulated  with, — exclaimed, —  in  a 
tone  of  astonished  contempt,  "What  Re/igion  ?  Oh  !  my 
Priest  sees  to  nil  that .'  " 

It  was  no  business  of  kers!  Never  had  been!  It 
was  not  her  department !  She  had  paid  her  fees, — she 
attended  Mass. — she  threw  all  responsibility — (and  how 
many  are  there  like  her?) — upon  the  Sysffm. — the  Chnreh, 
She  declined  all  res[X)n5ibility  in  the  matter  ;  her  spiritual 

,      advisers,  and  religious  teachers,  must  "  sec  to  all  that !  " 

H  TiiK  Praving  Wiit:p:i.. 

The  '•  I'raying  Wheeis,"  or  "  Praying  .Machines,"  met  with 
In    the   Bhuddist  Idol   houses,  or   temples  of  Tliibet,  and 
India,  arc  surely  but  an  fx^nsion  of  the   French   lady's 
^idea. 

^fe  Having  paid  the  fee  to  the  Priests, — which  wtU  be  found 
^^ essential  in  all  Countries,  and  without  which  nothing  can  be 
done, — you  write  your  prayers  on  slips  of  paper, — and  go 
about  ymir  diiily  affairs.  These  praying  Wheels  work 
upright  on  .1  pivot  and  have  wooden  projecting  crass-bars 
lo  work  them  by,  not  unlike  the  movement  of  a  Ship's 
Capstan.  Water-power  is  sometimes  employed,  at  others 
they  are  tunied  by  tlie  wind.  It  is,  however,  the  Prieat's 
duty  to  keep  the  wheel  going, — not  yours, — "/^  see  to 
all  that." 
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VVtiat  a  relief  to  be  able  to  see  to  other  things, — go  about 
your  Business, — and  yet  to  know  lliat  your  prayets  art  a! 
work, — satisfactorily,  spinning  round, — at  sO  many  revolu- 
tions to  \.\x  minute : 

Is  nut  the  religion  of  many  modern  so-called  Christians, 
and  the  heathen  Buddhists,  pretty  much  on  a  par  ?  The 
melancholy, — deplorable, — thing, — noticeable  in  both  cases, 
is  the  dense  stupidit}'  such  worshippers  must  attribute  to 
their  Gods,  to  suppose  the  latter  capable  of  being  "  bam- 
boozled "  in  this  childish  manner  ! 

The  Gospel  not  kkachjng  Thousands. 

Our  Rnglish  Churches  and  Cltapels  seem  quite  ineffectual 
in  carrying  Religious  Teaching  amongst  the  Masses,  Take 
all  the  Sittings  of  kvkrv  Churck  or  Chapki.  in  .iny  one 
of  our  large  Towns  you  like, — then  obtain  the  Population! 
Tkns  of  Thousands  could  not  be  got  in,  any  Sunday, 
even  if  tlicy  desired.  But  they  do  not  desire.  Fancy,  dear 
Reader,  a  party  of  Bricklayers'  Labourers  entering  and 
takinggood  seat»  in  one  of  our  modem,  fashionable  Churches 
or  Chapels,  filled  with  stylish ly-dressttl  worshippfni!  You 
know,  dear  Reader,  that  such  cannot totu  !  Then  where  do 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  Labouring  t'opulation  go 
every  Sunday  ?  Why  the  majority  go  u^v/itrt, — newr 
hear  the  Bible,  or  the  Gospel ;  whole  streets  never  attend 
any  I'lacc  of  Worship  !  "  t  deny  it !  "  Do  you  !  Then  go 
amongst  them  iitjct  Sunday! 

"  Canvass  "  one  Back  Street ;  it  will  be  enough  !  "  The 
Church"  of  our  day  fails  to  reach  them  ;  they  are  filled 
with  too  ivell-dressed  folks  to  permit  the  Poor  to  venture 
in.  The  Services  are  inlinitcty  too  long  for  an  uneducated 
person  to  stand, — much  less  to  follow.  It  needs  an  educa- 
tion to  go  through  the  Str^'icc  of  the  Church  of  EnglarKl, 
Sunday  after  Sunday,  and  it  has  proved  too  much  for  the 
poorer  and  uneducated  classes.  Come  in  their  Masses,  the 
Working  Classes  tt^vr  fuive  done.  and.  unless  some  vast 
change  is  made,  they  nexer  wilt! 

RfiSPON.SIBILITV      OF      MINISTERS. 
May  not  one  cause  he  the    Universal    Unbelief  that  is 
falling,  like  a  blight,  upon  our  Religious  Teachers?    There 
must  be  some  reason  for  the  unbelief  on  the  part  of  on 
Ministers,  in  the  truth  of  God's  distinct  w,irnings  to  M; 
kind,  in  regard  to  Eternal  punishment.     It  seems  to  argu^ 
a  secrut  enmity  against  God  as  the  Hternal  I'unisher. — no^ 
only  of  the  outwardly  wicked.^but  of  outwardly  resi 
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able,  but  Christlcss.  and  Unbelieving  pereons.  It  would 
appear  to  need  rtry  little  to  induce  many  of  the  Ministers 
^of  our  day.  openly  to  reject  the  authority  of  ihc  New 
Testament,  and  Christ's  words  altogether!  They  have 
evidently  ito  conception  «'hat  Sin  really  is,  and  what. 
Ihe  unholy  and  Christless  soul,  which  lenies,  and  harbours 
it, — licserz'es. 

I  They  preach  a  God  of  their  ezvn  creation,  certainly  not 
the  God  of  the  Bible !  The  Christian  is  spoken  o{  withj 
gentle  sarcasm,  as  to  his  coming  disappointment  at  Bndii  _ 
at  the  last,  all  men  saved.  His  reply  is.  what  rather  will  be' 
the  disappointment. — nay.  the  agony,  of  self-deluded 
Teachers  of  a  false  hope,  and  their  victims, — when.— too 
late, — they  find  that  Christ's  words,  AX\<S  the  Riblc.  arc 
ttfUr  all.  true  f  What  will  it  be  for  some,  who  have  forced 
themselves  into  the  position  of  Ministers, — uncalled  by 
God, — who,  in  the  end,  find  themselves  utterly  rejected 
by  Him  ? 
"  Depart  from  Me !  I  never  knew  you ! " 
U7i«/ /  reject  WJ  .'  We  who  have  been  consecrated 
'Bishops, — have  written  popular  books  upon  Theology,- 
havc  taught  such  large  audiences, — and  in  Thy  name  done 
.so  "  many  wonderful  works  '.  "  (.Matt,  vii.,  22). 

FALSK   TtJVCHKRS, 

"  I  never  knew  you  !  I  never  called  you !  You  wrote 
your  ■  wonderful  works '  not  at  the  dictate  of  God  the  Holy 
Spirit,  but  in  your  own  pride  of  reason,  and  self-conceit. 
My  "Life"  and  teachings  were  written  already  in  the  New 
Testament.  Pretendini;  to  know  more  about  Me  thaQ 
others,  you  taught  a  false  hope  to  the  People,  in  direct 
opposition  to  My  express  words  and  teaching. 

You  employed  your  time,  talents,  and  influence,  in 
throwing  doubt  upon  the  Inspiration  of  My  Holy  Book, 
— and  My  sacrifice  for  Mankind.  I  placed  you  in  a  position 
io  which,  had  you  preached  My  Gospel  earnestly,  and 
faithfully. — instead  of  being  lulled  to  sleep  by  your  false 
teaching, — multitudes  might  have  been  roused,  convicted, 
alarmed,  and  tied  to  Mc,  their  Saviour  !  " 

DisappdHimeiit  t  Let  but  these  sentimental  teachers  of 
a  false  hope. — who  now  talk  so  glibly  of  a  "God  of  Love," 
— clearly  understand  that  flify  and  their  life's  work, — not 
being  of  Christ. — are  alike  rejected  of  God  ;  and  how.^n  a 
moment  will  they  be  filled  with  speechless  rage  and  hatred 
against  both  God,  and  Christ. — throughout,  V.\eT'R\\'v\ 
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—or  attempt  to  cjcplain — one  Text  or  our  Blessed  Lord, — 
out  of  a  score.  —  warning  Mankind  of  the  inevitable 
"  Wrath  to  come."  In  a  similar  evasive  manner  does  the 
"  Universal ist."  Rev.  T.  Allin,  in  hi*  Bristol  Tracts,  studiously 
avoid  giving  one  single  text  of  our  Saviour's  solemn 
wamiags,  or  attempting  any  explanation  of  them.  They 
kruno  wtii  the  'wtiik  point ;  they  know  that  they  cannot 
assail  the  trulkfntness,  and  aulftority  of  our  Lord's  teach- 
ings, therefore  they  studiously  avoid  tlicm  I       ■  ^ 

I'rint  a  collection  of  the  distinct  warnings  of  Christ,  oifl 
this  Suhjecl.  in  bold  type,  place  thcra  in  his  hands,  and  the" 
' follower  of  this  "Larger  Hope"  delusion,  must  proceed 
thus. — cither  he  must  decline  to  di.scuss,  or  listen  to  them, 
or,  he  asserts  that  they  arc  not  correctly  translated  ;  or,  he 
maintains  that  Jesus  does  not  mean  His  words  to  be  taken 
as  true,  but  as  Metaphor ;  or,  —  that  they  arc  no^v 
obsolete,  and  must  give  way  before  "  Modern  Thought" 

If  he  be  driven  from  all  these  evasion-s,  and  it  comes  to 
accepting  Christ's  words  on  the  Subject,  or  rejecting  them, 
he  will  choose  the  latter  resource  ;  and  rather  tlian  belie^'C 
in  the  Eternal  Punislnnent  of  the  Impenitent  he  will  throw 
Christ  and  His  words  behind  him.  "  I  do  not  choose  to 
believe  it!"     T\\\i&  aiding, — where  it  begait  in  "  Unbelief* 

No  advancement  of  "  Modern  Thought  "  will  ever  render 
Christ's  words  "obsolete."  for  he  assures  us  that  " Htavat 
and  Earth  shall  pass  away,  but  My  zoords  shall  not  pass 
away." 

Christ's  Words. 

Once  uttered,  tliey  stand  for  Eternity. 

"  Tlic  Scm  of  Man  shall  send  forth  Hit  ongeli,  ami  lliey  itwll  nalhcr  ou{  of 
jHia  kingdom  all  ihingi  iliU  o?ciiiI,~(ind  ttiem  which  do  iniquity ;  ktA  skill 
them   into   a   fbmsi.'c  or  fire ;   tliere   AaW  he  woiliog  and  gluubing  d 
h."—JVittf-  Hi"..  <i-4a- 

"  And  1  lay  unio  you,  ¥v  ngt  arrsid  of  ihcin  ihai  kill  the  liody,  and  afiet 
Itiat  fasve  no  mute  tnai  \hty  can  do.     Bui  TmiT  Him,  who  abet  He  hath  kil 
harh  iimver  to  vasl  laio  hell :  Yd,  I  aay  untajrou,  Fcai  Eliin." 

"  He  thai  it  unjukl  kl  him  lie  tinjiul  itill  ;a»d  he  which  a  Ullhr,  let  him  be 
fiUhj-  Hill." 

"  Ami  (Icaih  nnd  ticll  tlclivered  up  the  dead  which  were  in  Iheio  ;  and  they 
M-ae  judgcJ  ctcry  man  iccording  li>  tlicir  v««lt«-      And  death  and  hell  we«. 
taut  inio  the  lake  of  hre.      Thif  i*  the  (eoond  denlh.     And  wbtMoever 
noi  fmind  writicn  in  the  htiok  of  life  was  casi   into  the  lake  of  fire." 
jPr'.  IX.,  u-<S- 

"  Bui  the  unbelicvios,  and  iltc  abomlaahle,  and  munlcTent,  and  wbme 
iii(iii£era,  nod  idolalors,  oiid  all  lion  itiall  have  their  |>an  in  the  l«ke  which 
tnuiieth  vrilh  fitc  atid  iMiiiutonc,  which  »  the  wcofid  death."—  fft*.  »xi.,  8. 

"And  thci«  ihill  go  away  into  evcrloslinj;  punitlintoni,  h«t  th*  ngbleoofi 
ioio  lite  eJftrna!."— Afj/r.  «tv.,  46.  (The  wane  woid  AiColoe  "«l«nal"  *■ 
6c  Cieik  a  olid  ahke/i>r  hotk  nairt  J. 
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*'  It  U  belter  for  ihee  l«  enter  inio  ihe  Linf^otn  of  God  with  one  eye,  than 
having  two  eyes  lo  be  01*1  inlu  hell  lire  :  where  tli«it  warm  dielh  not,  snd  the 
fire  it  not  (luenchei)." — Mori  ii.,  47>4B.     (Repeated  three  (imex). 

"For  what  xhatl  it  protii  a  man  if  he  AM  gun  the  whole  irorld  anil  lou 
hit  own  s»ul?"— .Wi'i  viii,,  36. 

"  Deport  froiu  Mc  )«  curecO  into  cvcrluling  fuc  pcv^ucd  ^c  the  Devil  »nd 
bhaagelo." — Afall.  %xt\.,  41. 

"  And  ihr  Devil  ihAt  deecivcx)  ihetn  wiu  cttt  into  the  lake  of  fire,  and  ahall 
be  ionneTti«i1  ilay  and  nighi,  for  ever  and  fti'er.'' — RfV.  %*.,  10. 

"  For  the  hour  is  ctuning  in  the  which  alt  thai  aic  in  ihc  graven  shall  bcnr 
Hia  voice,  aiii!  iball  come  fuiih  :  ilicy  ih^t  huvc  diuic  good  nnio  the  reiturec- 
livn  of  life,  aiid  llicy  that  have  duae  cril  uutu  ibc  tcmncctimi  of  domnaiioDi " 
—jMt  v.,  2$-ai). 

"For  we  inud  all  sUttd  before  the  judgment  teat  o(  Chtiit,  ihat  c»«y  one 
nu.f  teceive  the  things  done  in  the  bc*ij  aceording  to  thitt  he  hath  done, 
whether  it  bcgooil  nr  Ixul.  Knuiring  iheteroce  the  tenor  iif  tlie  Lonl,  we 
pemuule  men.  '—1  Ciir.  v.,  10. 

'*  Knnw  ye  iiot  thai  the  iiniigl)ie<>u%  Uinll  not  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Goil  ? 
Be  not  ilc«ivc4  I  Uod  t*  not  loocknl !  Neither  faniicBiort,  nor  adDllcte»> 
norlhi««n.  nijr  co\'et«as,  nor  dninkurds,  »hall  Jnhcril  the  Kingdom  or{!od.'*-' 
t  CitT.  vi ,  9.(0. 

"Then  oneoaiih  onto  Him.  Lord,  arr  then  few  that  be  saved?  And  He 
utth anio  ih«in.  Strive  10  enter  in  at  ihc  >traii  (di/liculi)  gate;  ("agnniio" — 
111  enter, — in  ibc  iJicek)  for  man)',  1  say  untu  yon  will  seek  to  oitci  In,  and 
shall  iH>i  be  able,  when  ontc  tlic  3laueT  i;^  the  buiue  ia  riven  up  and  ihul  IQ 
lhedoi>r,"^Z*if'<' iiii.,  43. 

"  Wide  i*  the  Kate,  anil  brood  ii  (be  way,  thai  Icodcth  lo  dottuaioti,  an<l 
nu&7  there  >«  Inat  ga  in  IhereiU.  Becnube  itrait  11  the  j[al<  and  narrow  ii 
the  vnj,  which  leodeih  unto  hfe  attd  few  there  he  ihal  find  \^."—Ma/L  vii.,  13. 

"  If  the  riglitooit^  scnroel}'  be  uvcd,  where  shall  the  ungodly  and  the  nntier 
ippear?"— I  /5*riv..  18. 

"  But  the  hciivGiM  and  the  earth  which  arc  now  arc  reserved  unlo  fire 
agslntii  the  <la>  of  judcincni  and  pcnlicion  of  ungodly  men." 

"  For  we  know  (iiiu  that  bath  miiI  Vcn^noo  is  Mine,  I  will  recompciiac^ 
»ai(k  the  Lord,  and  again  the  Lonl  shall  luiJge  Hia  people.  It  11  a  Uarfill 
thing  to  tall  into  the  bandt  of  the  living  Go4."—//M.  x.,  3a 

Dear  Reader !  Accept  Christ's  warnings,  and  come  to 
Him  while  time  and  opportunity  arc  yours. 


THE   ETERNAL    HOPE   DELUSION. 


'The*  be  blind  I^eoderi  of  the  Blind  I      If  the  blind  t«ad  the  blind,  both 
shaD  bll  Into  the  Ditch."— ,1/"*//,  xv..  13-14  ;  Luie  viii,  39.) 
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Nation,  know  nothing, — personally, —  of  the  Horrors  of 
War  brought  home  to  their  doors.  Far  otherwise  has  1 1 
been  on  the  Continent.    Up  to  the  year  1812, — no  European 

■  Army, — save  that  of  Great  Britain. — appeared  able  to  stand, 
— in  open  field,— against  the  French,— led  by  that  extra- 
ordinary General,  Napoleon  the  First.  Wc  must,  however,, 
remember,  that. — at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
Century, — France  was  the  most  populous  Country  in 
Europe,  now  she  Is,  happily,  only  fifth,  and  In  proportion 
to  other  Countries, — is  still, — fortunately  for  the    Peace 

I  of  the  World, — proportionably — decreasing. 
AUr.— [ncrauc  of  Populatiuu  the  put  irt  yeore: — 
Increaw. 
Gmt  Brilaln.       ...  ...  ...  5,cx»,ooo 

^v  Genniinj,  ...  ...  ...  2,±$5,cxx> 

^H  Aiutrian  IIunt;ni7,  ...  3,lJO,00O 

^H  ItftJy,        ...  {indwline  Eni^tion)  1.500,000 

^V  Fnnce,  „>  ...  ...  1,000,000 

Wn  RuMui,  ...  „,  ...  10^000,000 

It  \%  MioTcd  thfti  the  PopnUtion  nriMu,  (i$S.aoo,ooo,  i$9i),hui« 
aniler  English  Rule,  the  hjl  tfi  y/ari.^io.ooo.ooo. 

It  iioUiBUcdttutliyihe  for  >.Oc)Ci,^t. 700,000,000  People  will  bespetkb 

Gennanv,  sad  otlwc  E^pira  aic  now  aUu  m-cU  able;  lu  lake  cofe  uf  ihein.selvei^ 
so  that  the  eiislcnce  of  such  a  Despotism  u  tha.1  of  tht  t'tcnch  aadet  Napolcun, 
will  acTcr  agsin  be  pouibic 

We  must  also  remember  that  Napoleon  claimed  all  ablc- 
[bodied  Frenchmen,  between  twenty  and  sixty  years  of  age, 
ffor  Soldiers.      Indeed, — towards  the  close  of  his  terrible 
[career,  he  took  them  all, — even  mere  Boys  from  the  Schools 
[and  Colleges.  The  Frencli  Nation  seemed  to  be  infatuated, 
-to  be  under  a  strong  delusion.  Was  it  a  dream  of  univer- 
sal Empire,  and  pitl^c,  and  spoliation,  all  over  tlie  Con- 
j'tincnt?     If  30,  tlic  dream  was  indeed  dispelled,  when  after 
[twenty  years  of  War,  and  losing  the  flower  of  their  Nation, 
they  found  themselves  precisely  the  same  France,  with  the 
I  very  same  Territory  as  they  were  before,   having  gained 
I  nothing  whatever  1      Still,   whilst   it    lasted   the  terrible 
(■"Conscriptions"  gave  Napoleon  an  Army  of  some  850.000 
men.     It  is  estimated  that,  during  Napoleon's  rule,    two 
Millions  of  Frenchmen, — in  the  prime  of  life, — pcri.shcd!  To 
us, — now   that  eighty  years  have  elapsed, — this  frightful 
sacrifice  of  human  life, — fully  shared  by  the  other  Continen- 
tal nations, — seems  to  have  taken  place,  absolutely  in  vain. 
France,  in  the  end.  never  gained  an  inch  of  Territory,  and 
will  never  recover  the  blow  those  twenty  years  inflicted  upon 
its    Population,  other   Nations  having  naturally  increased 
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FRIGHTFUL  BATTLES. 


immensely  in  proportion,  so  llial  it  is  impossible  for  France 
ever  again  to  retake  tlicm,  or  to  rcgutn  hvr  position. 

The  Bloodslied  was  frightful.  At  llie  Battle  of  Eylau,— 
fought  in  a  Snow  Storm.^Stti  l-'ebruary,  1807,  by  Napoleon 
against  the  Ru.'wian.'i. — from  Twenty  to  Fifty  thousand  were 
kUIcd,  and  as  many  wounded. 

The  losses  were  never  acknowledged  in  the  Bulletin.^,  bat 
it  was  altowed  to  be  the  most  terrible  Battle  fou(;;ht  during 
the  Empire.     It  was  an  indecisive  conflict. 

liven  Napoleon. — accustomed  to  such  scenes,— a.*  .shown 
by  his  letter*. — fell  the  horrors  of  that  Night,  for  a  long 
period  after.  The  frozen  tree  trunks  shattered  by  balls,  stood 
in  the  dull  moonlight,  amongst  heaps  of  dead,  and  dying; 
half  covered  with  snow,  wretched  creatures  were  dragjjing 
themselves, — with  bloody  trail, — to  any  little  shelter  from 
the  cold.  Such  was  the  number  of  wounded  that  eight  and 
forty  hours  after  ihc  Battle,  5.000  wounded  Ru.ssians  still 
lay  on  the  ground  I  Bread  and  spirit-s  only  could  be 
carried  to  them. 

Turn,  dear  Reader,  to  our  List  of  "One  Regiment," 
Page  204,  and  fancy  _/tW  limes  that  number, —  5,000  poor 
creatures, — shattered  and  bleeding, — lying  exposed  in  a 
severe  frost,  for  forty-eight  hours,  before  they  could  be 
taken  into  the  rough  shelter  of  the  improvised  hospitals: 
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Napoleon  found  the  first  army  placed  under  him,  by 
'The    Directory,"    impoverished,   unpaid,    and    destitute; 
(is    very   first   speech    to   them    wa.>«  an  appeal   to  their 
cupidity  t     In  bis  first  ItaViao  Campaign  he  promised  them 
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Tallage,  Property,  all  that  they  needed!  And,  for  years 
the  "  Brigand  System  "  was  systematically,  and  inercilcsaly, 
carried  out ! 

Some  idea  of  the  Plunder  obtained  from  virtually 
defenceless  countries, — and  at  xvhat  n  cost  U'.i'as  obtained, — 
came  to  li{jht  when  that  amazing  "  Convention  of  Cintra," 
(jOlh  August.  1808),  was  entered  into  by  tJiat  blundering' 
General  Ucw  Dalrymplc,  who  was  unfortunately  placed 
in  Command,  and,  like  others,  thwarted,  for  a  time,  the 
splendid  successes,  and  genius  of  Wellington.  Our  Ncws- 
papen>  surrounded  the  announcement  of  this  amazing, 
Blunder  with  black  lines,  as  in  Mourning !  25,000  French,! 
— cut  olTby  Wellington,  from  all  help, — on  the  very  point] 
of  unconditional  surrender,— were  to  be  safely  transported 
by  our  Ships  to  France  with  their  Arms  and  Equipments. 
"  Personal  Baggage."  was  also  to  be  included.  JunoE.  the 
French  General,  only  a  common  soldier  by  birth, —  as 
indeed  were  almost  all  the  "  Princes,"  "  Dukes,"  and 
•■  Marshals,"  of  Napoleon  (who  was,  himself,  only  an 
artilleryman  a  few  years  before) — demanded  Jivf  skips  to 
transport  his  "personal  baggage "  alone !  He  had  entered 
Portugal  with  hardly  a  change  of  linen !  Amongst  his 
"  personal  luggage"  were  53  Boxes  of  Indigo  !  Treasuries 
Libraries.  Museums,  Churches,  Convents,  had  been  stripped' 
of  everything  !  The  very  Court  of  litigated  Monies,  await- 
ing decision,  were  robbed  of  Xr22,ooo  (1S08).  Their 
Military  Chests  were  taken  off  with  three  Months'  pay  in 
them  I  One  Regiment  alone  took  away  100,000  crowns! 
And  how  had  it  Ofta  obtained*  A  horrible  picture  of  the 
Desolation  caused  by  the  French  cruelties  was  clearly 
confirmed  by  the  Commissioners,  who  distributed  the 
money  English  benevolence,  as  usual,  sent  over  to  the 
Sufferers  (1813).  "In  the  District  of  Lcyria.  the 
population  was  cut  down  by  Famine,  (all  their  food  and 
property  taken),  from  48,000  to  lG,O00  !  In  the  division  of 
Poinbal  the  7,000  ^*)«  the  retreat  of  Massena  was  1,800 
after  it!  Before  the  Invasion  200  Families  at  Pombal 
ificlf  derived  a  fair  subsistence  from  husbandry,  the  Cooi- 
missioncrs  only  found  a  few  starving  survivors  of  36  families 
left."  In  the  main  street  only  one  dismantled  building 
remained;  all  around  were  ruins,  amongst  which  swarms  of 
dogs,  and  wolves,  boldly  attacked  the  CommisstoncDi! 
The  wretched  people  were  found  boiling ^ass  to  check  the 
cravings  of  hunger ! 

And  this  was  French  "  Gloiy  * "     Tbft  V«\A  ^  ^ 
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THE  BURNING  OF  VILLAGES. 


June  21st,  1S13.  was  strewn,  for  Miles,  with  Pillage  torf 
from  all  parts  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  French  lost 
everything!  There  lay  the  wreck  of  a  mighty  army! 
Plunder  accumulated  fur  years  with  unsparing  rapacity, 
SJ-i  million  dollars  were  in  the  Military'  chests,  verified 
by  the  French  accounts.  In  Joseph  Buonaparte's  travelling 
carriage  Paintings  of  inestimable  value  {one  "  Murillo  "  was 
sold  for  ^(^50.000  (?)  in  1884)  (?)  to  our  Government) — were 
found  stuJTed  into  the  imperials  in  canvas  rolls,  cut  from 
their  frames  from  the  Palaces,  &C-,  of  Spain  I  They  were 
all  itlikc  from  the  Private  to  the  Marshal !  It  was  indeed^ 
about  time  for  Europe  to  put  down  a  Race  of  Brigands  !     I 

Sack.    Pillage. 

Massena's  final  retreat  from  Spain,  before  Wellington, — 
was  one  dreadful  tracic  of  Villages  wantonly  burnt. — the 
inhabitants  killed, — the  whole  country  ravaged,  and  swept 
of  everything!  Yet  "Glory"  has  ever  been  claimed! 
What  •■  glory  ? "      Glory  in  what  ? 

Surely  there  exists  no  Nation  which  has  been  subjected 
to  such  complete  defeats,  and  humiliations  as  the  French  I 
No  Nation  whose  "glory"  has  been  of  a  more  temporary, 
and  doubtful  character  I  After  all  this  useless  bloodshed, 
Vfhat  has  France  gainalf    Nothing ! 

The  wanton  setting  on  fire,  and  destruction  of  a  Village 
or  Town  by  Soldiers. — or  by  an  officer's  orders. — should  be 
made  a  criminal  offence,  especially  when  it  serves  nc 
purpose  of  the  War. 
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Tile  poorer  inhabitants,— their  little  possessions,  in  ihi 
world,  all  destroyed, — the  aged  poor, — defenceless  children. 


CRUELTIES   IN   SPAIN. 

f — and  the  sick,  were  driven  out  before  the  storm  of  War, — 
'which  Ihc  French  carried  over  Europe, — to  perish  as  they 
might  1 
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The  frightful  cruelties  practised  upon  the  Spanish  Nation 
during  the  Invasion  of  that  virtually  defenceless  country, 
by  the  trained  Ici-ions  of  Napoleon,  from    i-8oS,  till  the 
decisive  victorj*  of  Vittoria,  2i5t  June,  1813.  by  Wellington, 
ended  their  rcijjn  of  terror,— will  never  be  fully  known. 
Towns    and    villages   burnt, — massacres   "ar-massf',' — the 
wretched  peasantry  stripped  of  e\'er)'thtnB  ; — *"a  system  of 
organized    nipiiie   and    plunder,  enabling   their  anines    to 
subsist,  at  the  expense  of  the  total  ruin  of  the  country  in 
^B which    tJicy    operated."      On    one    occasion,    the    French 
^rGeneral   Dupont,  for  certain    offences   committed    by    the 
small,  but  heroic  Spanish  town  of  Jacn.— u8th  July,  1808)] 
"  Despatched  a  battalion  of  Infantry  and  one  of  Cavalry' 
to  punish  it.    These  soldiers  stealing  on   their   prey  l^ 
night,  like  a  herd  of  wild  beasts,  conmiitted  atrocities  on. 
the    wretched    inhabitants,    at    the   bare    idea    of    which' 
humanity  shudders ! " 

Dear  Reader !    This  was  not  "  War ! "    It  was  cowardly 
Murder  \ 

The  Spanish,  though  heroic  in  their  resistance,  could  not 
oppose  untrained  mobs  of  Peasants  against  Napoleon's 
veteran*.  They  were  ruthlessly  shot  and  cut  down  by 
thousands.  There  is  a  tendency  in  our  day. — now  80  years 
have  elapsed, — to  detract  from  the  influence  of  WeIlingtow.'s. 
^campaigns  in  Spain,  and  Portugal.     Had  -we  \\ve^  'iw  \;hRra«. 
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days  wc  should  understand  better  how  his  victories  first 
proved  to  Eurofit  that  Napoleon's  Ic^iuns  were  not 
invuicibU.  They  inspired  the  Allies  with  new  life.  Had 
there  been  no  Battle  of  Vittoria  in  June,  l8 1 3,  there  would 
have  been  no  Battle  of  Lcipsic  in  October.  The  Frencfa 
never  got  over  the  Battle  of  Leipsic 

In  one  case,  Savary,  describing'  one  of  Massena'^  battle^ 
says, — "  The  carnage  was  dreadful, — the  town  was  set  oa 
fire  ; — the  wounded  were  burnt  to  death. — and  lay  scorched, 
■ — the  artillery  and  cavalry  passing  over,  crushed  them  into 
appalling  masses  of  horror  :  So  intolerable  a  stench  came 
from  the  mass  of  corruption,  that  it  became  necessary  to 
procure  sfiddes,  such  as  are  used  for  clearing  mud  from  tht 
slreels.  to  remove  this  fcttid  mass  ! " 

Still, — while  Napoleon's  destructive  System  prevailed, — 
great  temporary  results  were, — no  doubt, — obtained.  Jena, 
Wigram, — Austcrlitz, — Dresden. — crushing  defeats  of  their 
opponents, — seemed  to  follow  the  French  efforts, ^-onc  after 
another  I  It  seemed  to  be  one  long  talc  of  Armies  cut  in 
ttvojustat  the  critical  moment.     Empires  conquered,  and 
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forced  to  employ  their  armies  for  the  time  to  assist  the 
Trench. 


Vm^m^'lft*'       OKf^atltCK 
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tiCTOOuM  Manh,  aad  caett  ibemsclvcA  u  ihey  dtd  in  ihe 
.t  Peiiod  in  luch  a  CoKunM,  wmo  now  mjrttGriiMi  1 


.  froni  an  old  Book  of  1791:  thowiiiE  ibe  unfonnnate  British  Soldier! 
tbot  Period  Willi  ibe  horriWe  wilT.  dioLing,  "stock"  U>  hb  coIUr— tlie[ 
'dreadbil  lieht  itnps  ("Pipe  Clajrd  ')  acrost  itie  biox«,— ind  the  «l»unJ 
cocked  hat  r  How  tbe 
:Coale>tsofthit 

Napoleon's  System, — which  he  adhered  to  down  to  the 
final  scene  at  Waterloo,  was.  Coucaitralion, — Massing. 
Batterie-s  of  eighty  cannon  acting  all  together ; — charges  of 
dense  masses  of  Cavalry  ; — Infantry  sent  into  the  Battle  in 
solid  coUinins.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  thoroughly 
understood  Napoleon's  System, — knew,— and  exposed  its 
weak  points,  when  firmly  met. — and  opposed  to  it  tlic 
resolute,  stubborn,  cool,  determined  character  of  the  Scotch, 
Irish,  and  English  Infantry,— with  invariable  success. 

I  Wellington  never  lost  a  Battle.  Every  one  of  Napoleon's 
larshals.  sent  against  the  Duke  were  defeated  in  turn,  the 
ast  being  Marshal  Soult  who,  issuing  a  vainglorious 
proclamation  dealing  ungenerously  with  the  previous 
failures  of  his  fellow  MarshalU,  announced  his  intention  of 
surpaftsing  them  all.  He  failed  completely. — was  (jriven 
across  the  Pyrenees, — never  having,  during  nine  day*' 
made  the  slightest  impression. — ^aiwi,  a.\\ct  n^'^'^'s 
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of  toil  and  combats, — which  had  been  rather  admired 
understood. — the  great  linglish  General  cmcrginj;  from  the 
chaos  of  the  long  Peninsular  Struggle, — clearing  Spain  and 
Portugal  entirely  of  their  cruel  and  oppressive  assailants,^ 
stood  on  the  Summit  of  the  Pyrenees, — an  acknow]L*dged 
Conqueror ! 

Unable  to  strike  at  England  elTectively,  owing  to  our 
Fleets  sweeping  all  before  them  at  Sea. — the  Campaign  of 
1812,  had  for  its  avowed  object, — the  Conquest, ^-or 
destruction  of  Ku^sta  ; — a  IVar  &f  spolialion. 

At  one  time  serious  thoughts  of  the  invasion  of  England 
were  entertained.  Fleets  of  flat-bottomed  boat^  w^e 
collected  at  Boulogne, — and  uoops  exercised  in  their  use. 
Could  he  once  land  SftOOO  of  his  "Veterans."  and  tak< 
London, — all  our  immense  National  Treasures  and  Resource* 
would  be  at  Napoleon's  disposal.  Medals  anticipatory  of 
the  talcing  of  London  were  actually  struck — 'and  arc  still 
to  be  seen  in  collections,  bearing  the  rather  premature 
assertion.  "  Fraffii' A  Londres" — (Struck  at  London). 

One  of  them  is  in  the  writer's  hand ;  it  represent.'*  twa 
gladiators  ;  one  completely  vanquishing  tlie  other,  with  the 
words,  " Descenre  ctt  Augleterre."  At  St.  Helena,  Napoleon 
was  understood  to  say  that  he  really,  at  one  time,  was  ip 
favour  of  the  attempt^  but  acknowledged  that  the  chancer 
of  success  were  immensely  against  him. 

When  we  consider  the  power  of  broadsides. — delivered 
alternately, — by  our  old  "Three  Deckers," — firing  chain 
shot,  and  canister, — amongst  a  fleet  of  flat-bottomed  boats. 
— crammed  with  Men  and  Horses,  the  ligure  they  would 
have  cut,  in  their  attempt  to  reach  England,  would  have 
been  indeed  a  sorry  one !  The  entire  army  would  have 
been  blown  tu  pieces !  The  idea  was  abandoned,  and 
when,  at  last, — Napoleon  and  Wellington  met, — opposed 
to  each  other. — for  the  first, — and  the  /tu/',— time,— the 
Medal  might,  perhaps,  with  a  tittle  ultcnilion,  have  read,- 
"Fraf^d  Waterloo!" 

Moscow,  1812. 

The  Storm  then  was  to  burst  upon  Russia.  Aftef^ 
sanguinary  engagements,  inflicting  frightful  slaughter  on 
both  sides,  the  French  forced  their  way,— first  to  Smolcnsko, 
— which. — after  a  terrible  struggle  was  taken.  But. 
adhering  to  their  deeply  sagacious  system,  the  Russian 
army  was  always  retreating. — dccoying.^-drawing  the 
French  onward,  leaving  them  nothing  but  burning  ruins, 
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and  faiitless  victories.  They  passed  over  the  smoking  and 
bloody  ruins  of  Smolensk©,  in  martial  order,  with  all  the 
pomp  of  military  music  and  banners,  a  triumph  over 
deserted  ruins,  the  solitary  witnesses  of  their  own  "  glory." 
A  spectacle  without  spectators,  a  glory  steeped  in  blood,  a 
fruitless  victor)- ! 

■'  With  gloomy  and  tnutc  rage,"  one  of  the  Officers 
narrates. — "  Napoleon, — bitterly  disappointed  at  the  retreat 
of  the  Russian  Army,— sat  down  before  the  Citadel,  on  a 
mat  of  a  house  door,  and  held  forth  to  us  for  nearly  an 
hour,  on  tlic  cowardice  of  the  Russian  Generals, — the  fine 
chances  of  a  brilliant  action  he  had  offered  them, — their 
disgrace  in  thus  delivering  up  Russia,  &C-.  &c.. — he  thus 

Icontinut^d  to  sit,  venting  his  passionate  disappointment ; 
uttering  bitter  sarcasms  on  the  Russians."  He  was  not  yet 
in  the  secret  of  their  deep  policy  !  One  of  the  Mar-ihals. 
— H-ho  knew  Napoleon  well, — observed,  "  If  the  Russians 
were  so  very  wrong  in  refusing  that  Battle,  the  Kmperor 
would  not  have  been  so  long  tr)'ing  to  convince  us  of  it," 
After  a  dreadful  H.ittIe.^Rorodino.— Mf»«:ow  lay  beforei 
the  French!  Napoleon  confidently  expected  on  entering 
the  conquered  Capital,  to  be  received  by  the  usual  abjc 
deputation.*)  of  Mayors,  and  leading  Citixens, — upon  whom, 
— as  he  was  long  accustomed  to  do,  he  would  proceed  to 
levy  hLs  cruel  and  terrible  "  requisitions."  "War  must  be 
made  to  support  War." — was  one  of  his  dreadful  maxims, — 
atid.  throughout  the  campaigns  he  led.  Plunder  was  certainly 
ail  acknowledged,  and  important  item. — never,  for  a 
moment,  forgotten.  He  did  not  know  the  Russians ! 
For  once  no  one  appeared  !  Reports  came  that  the  City 
was  deserted:  Napoleon,  at  first,  absolutely  refused  to 
believe  it !  At  length  the  truth  dawuud  upon  him ! 
Drawn  into  the  centre  of  Russia,  far  from  supplies,  and 
Winter  approaching!  For  once, — they  entered  a  City 
without  a  single  creature  to  meet  them  ; — it  was  a  City  of 
empty  streets,  and  houses. — which,  in  a  day  or  two.  burst 
forth,  in  all  din-ctions. — into  all  devouring  flamet. — the 
work  of  organised  bands  of  concealed  Russian  incendiaries. 
"The  ancient  City,— save  its  vast  Palaces  and  Churches, — 
»-as  built  lai^cly  of  wood, — and,  for  two  entire  days,  burnt 
like,  a  furnace, — fanned  by  a  storm.  It  was  known  that  at 
iJeast  6.000  wounded  and  helpless  Russians,  and  probably 
>me  French,  were  lying  in  the  Hospit.*)ls  after  the  Fire< 
3ke  out.  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  a.s  to  the  dreadful 
of  these  poor  creatures.      In  fact,  the  sacr\?\ce  cA  \Ac. 
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irotigliout  this  Invasion  of  Russia  was  enormous  ; — never 
'fully  known.  The  desertion, — and  burning  of  their  Capital 
by  the  Russians, — when  they  found  themselves  unable  to 
cope  with  theh'  Invaders,  in  the  open  Field. — has, — for 
its  devolion,— no  parallel  in  History!  "  Stre  !  "  snxd  the 
Russian  Merchants  to  their  Emperor.  Alexander. — "Ask 
all !"  '■  1 1  is  yours  !  Take  all ! "  The  detestation  of  the 
French  was  universal,  they  were  resolved  to  make  any 
sacrifices.  At  one  of  their  patriotic  meetings,  the 
President  put  down  his  name  for  an  immense  sum; 
it  was  half  his  fortune!  One  of  the  Russian  Princes 
wrote  to  the  French. — "  I  leave  you  two  Palaces  in  Moscow, 
which, — with  their  furniture.  co«t  half  a  million  of  roubles, 
but  before  you  enter  ihem  ihey  will  be  in  ashes."  Napoleon 
at  St.  Helena,  contended  that  he  could  be  no  more  expected 
as  a  General,  to  have  foreseen, — and  provided  against, — so 
tremendous  an  expedient  as  the  de&ertion  and  bumii^ 
of  their  Capital  by  the  Russians,  than  he  could  be  expected 
to  have  foreseen  an  uarthquiike! 

Doubtless,  all  the  wealthier  inhabitants  had  left  Moscow, 
after  the  taking  of  Sniolensko. — and  had  removed  their  chief 
valuables  which  could  be  carried  away.  It  is  known  that 
the  Magazines,  Public  Archives,  &c., — as  in  the  case  of 
Smolensko. — had  been  safely  removed.  Hut  the  distress 
caused  to  the  poorer  inhabitants  left  to  e\-acuate  the  city 
without  any  means  of  subsistence,  will  never  be  known, 
Kapotcon  calculated.  <let  us  hope  with  some  exagger.ition), 
that  roo.ooo  of  these  poor  creatures  perished  from  want 
and  exposure  in  the  Forests  and  Wilderness  round 
Moscow  ! 

The  Poorer  Inhabitants  during  War. 

Thus  it  always  Js  in  War. — whoever  may  be  victorious. 
the  wretched  poorer  inhabitants  sufier  more  tlian  tlic  trained 
soldiers,  who,  as  a  rule,  are  sy.itematically  provided  for. 
Thus,  at  San  Sebastian,  when  the  French  soldiers  had 
defended  the  breaches  to  the  ia:st,  dcaUng  fearful  destruc- 
tion upon  our  troops,  t/iej'  retired  to  the  Citadel,  leaving 
the  maddened  soldiers. — as  at  Badajoz.—infuriatcd  by  their 
losses,  to  fall  upon  the  defenceless  inhabitants.  So  many  of 
our  corporals,  sergeants,  &c.,  had  fallen,  that  Wellington, 
for  once,  lost  control  of  the  men.  When  discipline  had 
been  resumed,  the  French  -soldiers  capitulatetl,  and  were 
allowed  to  march  out  unharmed.  War  is  rvin  to  all,  butj 
most  of  all  it  is  niin  to  the  poorer  classes.      The  wealth) 
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a  portion  of  their  goods. — but.— from  tlic  poor  it  takes 
'their  ail.  The  Generals  who  escape. — and  they  generally 
are  seen  on  the  hills  at  a  respectful  distance  from  "the 
front,"— may  return  to  receive  honours  and  emoluments, 
but  the  working  classes,  from  whose  ranks  the  common 
soldiers  are  drawn. — have  to  yo  into  the  battle,  and  gel,  for 
tkfir  reward,  death  or  a  wooden  Icj^  I 

The  burning  of  Moscow  was  then  a  frightful  expedient, 
—      but  it  proved  also  the  ruin  of  the  French  ! 
■     Napoleon  entered  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow,  on  the  20th 
September,  after  the  flames  had  raged  for  two  entire  days ; 

I  it  then  lulled  for  want  of  fuel,  the  churches  and  buildings 
of  stone  alone  remaining. 
Si'OLiATioN.  Ruin. 
To  reach  it  he  passed  through  the  camps  of  his  soldiers 
^rccd  to  remain  outside  the  burning  city  in  the  dismal 
rain  and  cold  mire.  Around  immense  fires,  fed  by  rich 
mahogany  furniture  and  gilt  doors,  the  soldiers  splashed 
with  mud,  were  lying  in  wet  straw  sheltered  by  a  few 
planks,  and  around  them,  in  heaps,  lay  superb  arm  chairs, 
damask  aWU.  sofas,  costly  Cashmere  shawls,  ^old  stuffs 
from  Persia,  and  even  disiies  of  solid  silvt-r  rescued  before 
the  fires  broke  out.  Yet  the  soldiers,  as  yet.  had  nothing 
to  cat  but  black  dough,  and  half-broiled  horsellesii.  No 
doubt  the  pillage  secured  during  the  pa.st  two  days  had 
been  very  large,  hut  it  is  doubtful  if  any  portion  of  it 
eventually  crosscil  the  Beresina  in  their  flight 

Up  to  the  middle  of  October,  1812.  the  weather  remained 
open,  but  during  an  armistice  many  warnings  of  what  was 
before  ihcni  were  given  by  the  Cossacks  to  the  French 
Sentinels.  "  What  docs  your  Emperor  mean  .' "  thej-  would 
say, — "  In  three  weeks  your  fingers  will  be  dropping  off  with 
the  cold  !  Were  there  not  corn,  air,  and  graves  enough  in 
j-our  own  Countri',  that  you  must  come  to  fatten  our  soil  *" 
Heguilcd  by  the  wily  foe, — Napoleon, — hoping  from  day 
to  day  to  receive  the  submission  of  the  Russian  Kuiperor 
Alexander. — lingered  on  five  weeks  in  Moscow.      But  on 

I  the  I3lii  of  October  ihe^rsl  smiden  fall  of  s»tnv  (futirrtd  in 
iMoscow, — and,  from  tiuii  inam€>it,—\.\\t  only  thought  was 
of  retreat !     As  in  Spain. — it  was  the  old  tale, — everything 
they  could  not  carry  away  was  to  be  destroyed. 
I         Everything  to  bb  Destkoved  as  usual. 

The  Splendid  Kremlin  was  blown  to  pieces,  and  the  ma-i- 
sivc  iron  cross  carried  away  as  a  trnphyl   UneNCT.V«\Ns 
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rcactictl  the  frontier,  being,  with  cverylhinf,'  else,  abandoned 
in  the  flijjht.  Of  course,  only  a  very  small  portion  of 
Napoleon's  immense  armies. — occupictlaslhc)'  were  in  every 
part  of  Europe,  ever  aclually  CDtcrcd  Russia, — much  less 
reachetl  Moscow.  Probably  100,000  effective  men  marched 
lOut  of  Moscow  with  550  cannon,  2O0  artillery  wagons,  and 
■followed  by  an  immcniK  train  of  Camp  followers  with  the 
sick  and  wounded,  and  with  carts,  carriai^e^,  and  even 
wheelbarrows  Utieii  with  spoil.  Many  more  might  have 
crossed  the  Bcrcsina  tlic  day  before  the  Bridge  broke, 
but.  with  tlic  instinct  of  Handibj,  they  clung  to  ihcir  spoil 
with  desperate  tenacity,  and  refused  to  abandon  it.  But 
fully  half  perished  before  they  had  even  reached  Smolenstco! 
The  scene, — saya  an  eye  witncAS, — resembled  a  vast  horde 
of  Tartars  reluming  from  a  succcsful  foray.  H'Vrc  thejt 
anything  btller ,'  By  the  12th  of  November,  the  Imperial 
Guard, — with  Napoleon. — after  fighting  some  terrible 
Battles  against  the  Russians  who  endeavoured  to  cut  off 
their  retreat, — reached  Smolcnslco.  Behind  them  a»vful 
scenes  were  already  noing  on. — ^for  on  the  6th  of  Novem- 
ber, the  weather  had  suddenly  changed  to  frightful  cold, — 
in  fact,  a  Rus>tian  Winter  had  begun  :  Naputcon  ordered 
the  wounded  in  thc^c  battles  to  be  taken  up  by  the  Canip, 
followers, — and,  in  some  cases,  slopped  to  sec  it  done.- 
but  no  sooner  had  Napoleon  and  the  Guard  left,  than  th« 
Camp  followers  ttirew  out  these  poor  creatures  into  the 
ditches  to  perish  miserably.  A  Krcnch  ofiicer  relates  :iecin}; 
their  dead  bodies,  lying  in  rows  as  they  rode  up  from  th< 
rear,  the  cold  being  ten  to  twaity  degrees  below  Zero!  In 
fact,  it  Koon  became  a  mad  stmg^le  for  life  and  self  alone, 
— the  one  thought  during  those  terrible  days  and  drcidful 
nijihts  was  to  reach  Smolensko!  Around  the  drifting  snow,j 
and  wilderness  with  gloomy  pines, — horses  and  men  dyii 
by  hundreds, — the  wretched  host  struggled  through  tl 
VVilderness  of  snow, — through  these  terrible  days, — anc 
awful  nighl-s  of  a  Russian  Winter! 

The  provisions  failed  ;— the  damp  forest  trees  would  nc 
burn; — and    the   packs  of  starving  fierce  dogs  from   the] 
Villages  cruelly  burnt,— as  usual,  by  the  French,  as  in  theii 
retreats   from    Spain. — followed    the  liosl  day  and   night,' 
fiercely  disputing  with  the  Soldiers  the  fle«h  of  the  fallen 
horses.      Behind  these  canic  the  wolves  and  the  Cossacks. 
ft  is  believed  that  only  some  50,000  of  the  entire  host  ever 
reached  even  Smolcnslco,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Bcrcsiaaj 
aiXiX  ihe  I'Vontiers !      It  really  reminds  us  of  our  Saviour'ij 
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words.  "  Pray  yc  that  your  (light  be  not  in  the  Winter,  for^ 
then  shall  be  great  tribulation.  &c."  H 

Meanwhile,     llit:     Imperial    Guard.^with    Napoleon. —  ~ 
had    fought    their    way    back    to   Sinolcnsko,    where    they      i 
expectcil   to  find  the  immense  stores,— twcnty-fwc  days'fl 
provisions. — Napoleon  had  ordered  lobe  stored  up  ihcrc, —  ™ 
for  loo.ooo  men.     Instead  of  this  he  found  a  mere  nothing! 
No  Meat, — only  liicc,  Flour,  and  Brandy!    Napoleon  rarely 
allowed, — even  in  the  most  terrible  scenes, — his  outward 
calm  to  be  disturbed. — i>r  to  exhibit  any  outward  sij^ns  of 
emotion.      Thus,  when  the  Couriers  and  officers  ctinc  in 
bringing  the  report  of  the  awful  ^^ccne^  going  on  in  the  rear. 
Napoleon  cut  them  short  by  calmly  saying, — "  Why  do  you 
attempt  to  rob  me  o(  my    serenity  ? "     And    on    thdc 
attempting  to  continue. — repeated,  '•  I  ask  you,  gentlemen, 
— why  (Jo  you  thus  attempt  to  rob  me  of  my  serenity  ?" 

Long  accustomed  to  every  detail  of  the  movement  of 
vast  arniicH,  he  knew, — after  his  fatal  delay  in  Ma:*cnw, — 
as  a  General, — what  would  follow.  Bui  this  unlooked  for 
collapse  at  Smolcnsko. — which  he  knew  must  prove  fatal, — 
was  too  much,  even  for  thai  iron  nerve  t  For  once  evea 
Napoleon's  habitual  calmness  gave  way,  and  his  trembling 
officers  from  wttliout.  heard  the  Emperor's  voice  in  frantic 
tones,— furiously  upbraiding  the  Army  Contractors,  and 
Commissariat  Agents ^who  only  saved  their  lives  by 
piteous  appeals, — on  tlieir  knees, — pleading  that  what  with 
convoys  of  provisions  cut  off  by  the  Cossacks, — the  Country, 
swept  clear  of  cattle  and  provender,  and  irregularities  and 
disorder  in  everything,— they  had  really  done  all  iJiat  was 
possible;  and  they  were  probably  right.  The  Guard.'*. — 
with  Napoleon, — left  Smolensk©  on  the  14th  November, — > 
the  second  day  after  arriving.  The  Russians, — although  il 
is  believed  90,000  strong. — attempted  in  vain,  to  cut  off* 
their  retreat ;— in  open  field  thoy  could  never  stand  against 
Napoleon's  "veterans,"  and  after  Hattles  on  the  i6th.  17th, 
and  3Jith,  they  at  length  reached  the  Iteresina  River,  which 
was  to  prove  so  fatal  to  many. 

SMOLENSKO. 

Hardly  had  they  quitted  Smolcnsko,  than  there  began 
to  pour  into  it  the  survivors  from  Moscow. — the  ren)aining^ 
army; — they  dropped  in  in  detached  Bands, — starving, —  H 
fierce, — desperate     men, — many     with     limbs    frost-bitten  " 
(whom  nothing  but  amputation  could  now  save,) — half-dead 
in'th  exhaustion, — many  wounded,  and  Iialf-naked.  Already 
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ere  were  15  Hospitals  in  Sniolcnsko, — and  one  of  these 
had  been  ^wxnt\y  forgotten  for  thret  days  } 

Fancy,  dtar  Kcadcr,  in  tliat  cold. — many  degrees  below 
Zero,^ — ^a  liospifat  forgotten  for  three  days, — without  food, 
—fire. — light, — or  attendium  !  Imagination  recoils  from 
the  ptctiire  the  French  General, — Rapp, — gives,  011  his 
accidentally  discovering  this  ]  lo^pital !  Into  Smolcnsko. — 
already  thus  crowded. — continued  to  pour  the  wretched 
stream  of  famished,  and  desperate,  survivors  from  Moscow! 
A  French  officer, — like  the  one  in  the  picture, — one  of  their 
number,  says, — "Wc  were  buoyed  up,  during  those  dreadful 
days,  and  nights,  by  Ihe  one  thoiiiiht  to  reach  Smolensko  I 
Once  wc  lived  to  reach  that  city,  and  the  immense  stores  of 
provisions  wc  were  told  had  been  collected  in  its  Magazines, 
wc  should  be  saved  !  Imagine  then  our  feelings. — when 
still  two  leagues  off. — reports  reached  us  that  the  provisions 
had  failed  ; — that  the  Emperor  and  the  Guards  had  already 
IcfV  for  the  Bcrcsina.  and  that  the  yth  Corps  had  not  even 
entered  Smolensko,  but  had  followed  them  !  After  alt  our 
dreadful  sufferings  tlicrc  remained  nothing  before  ns  but 
another  terrible  march  towards  the  Frontier !  It  was  with 
difficulty  that  we  reached  the  City ;  the  Cossacks  fell  upon 
us,  and  the  steep  rock-y  roads  leading  to  the  cit>*  were  so 
covered  with  ice  that  numbers  already  exhausted,  fell  and 
died  that  night  from  exposure.  1  was  told  that  the  cold 
that  day  was  zz  degrees  below  Zero!  Once  in, — I  found 
the  streets  filled  with  haggard,  worn-out,  despairing  men, 
without  food,  or  shelter.  There  was  no  one  to  see  to  them 
and  no  supplies  given  out.  The  Churches  and  stone 
buildings  which  had  survived  the  first  terrible  Siege,— were 
crammed  with  the  sick,  wounded,  and  dying.  Multitudes 
died  that  night  by  the  fires  they  had  lit  in  the  wide  open 
exposed  streets.  During  the  night  the  cry  suddenly  arose, 
—  "To  the  Mafjazincs!" — "They  have  begun  to  pillage!" 
Away  we  went,  seizing  sacks,  baskets, — ^mything  we  could, 
— and  presently  crowds  of  Soldiers  were  seen  with  Flour, 
Biscuits,  and  Brandy  !  There  were  terrible  scenes  \  We 
Icll  on  the  15th.  After  all  the  .survivors  from  Moscow  who 
were  thought  likely  to  have  survived  the  march. — were 
sup]X)scd  to  have  come  in, — (there  was  no  time  for  great 
delay), — the  F.mperor's  cruel  orders  to  fire,  and  blow  up 
Smolensko  before  thcy  left. — wtre  carried  out  by  the  san- 
guinary Davoust.  The  wretched  inhabitants, — who  had 
not  quitted  the  City  before  the  first  Siege  of  Smolenkso, — 
had  been  already  treated  during  its  occupation  by  the  FretvcV 
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with  great  tyranny  and  cruelty.  This  was  before  the 
Rttrcal  from  Russia,  but  the  few  days  of  the  French 
occupation,  during  their  retreat,  were  marked  by  every 
outrage,  and  wanton  cruelty,  which  depraved,  disappointed, 
drunken,  revengeful,  deeply  chagrined.  Soldiers  couid 
suggest, — resolved  to  ruin,  .md  destroy  everj'thing  they 
could  before  leaving  the  Country;  blood  flowed  in  torrents. 

How  DIFFEkENTl.V  DID  THE  ALLIES  DKAL  WITH  PARIS. 

Eighteen  Months  after  (31  March.  1814).  The  Emperor 
of  Riissi.i,  with  the  Prussians,  and  English. — entered  Oic 
conquered  city  of  Paris ;  had  they  chosen  to  retaliate  the 
ruin  done  in  Russia,  Paris  could  have  been  blown  to  pieces! 
Again,  after  Waterloo.— the  7th  July.  1815.  found  the 
English  Army,  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  and  Bluchcr.  with  the  Prussian  Army, 
bivouacing  in  the  Churches,  Streets,  and  Quays  of  con- 
•quered  Parts ;  again,  terrible  reprisals  might  have  taken 
place.  Yet  all  that  was  suggested  was  the  blowing  up. — 
by  the  Prussians, — that  night. — of  the  "  Undgc  of  Jena." — 
across  which  so  many  thousands  of  sightseers  have  passed 
during  the  Great  Paris  Exhibitions  of  1867.  1S78.  and  1SS9. 
The  hated  name  of  Jena.— perpetuated  the  memory'  of  that 
disastrous  Hattle,  by  which  Napoleon  broke  up.  _^r  a  lim^, 
the  Prussian  Monarchy,— and  the  heart  of  its  fair  Queen,^ 
/t^  nrr  !  Hut  even  here,  our  good  Duke  of  Wellington. — 
ever  generous  to  a  conquerctl  (be.  and  always  opposed  to 
reprisals. — wrote  the  admirable  letter,  at  midnight,  still 
extant,  calmly  asking  his  admirer,  and  fellow  victor  at 
Waterloo,— to  slay  his  hand,  till  the  morning.  It  was 
enough !  Blucher,  to  please  the  Duke,  spared  the  Bridge, 
though  scarred  himself  with  the  wounds  received  in  that 
terrible  Jena  campaign. 

Smolensko. 

No  such  feelings  of  modcrallon  influenced  the  French. 
Mines  were  established  throughout  the  already  niincd 
Smolcn-sko. — and  filled  with  800  immense  cases  of  com- 
bustibles,— and.  when  all  who  could  follow  the  retreat  were 
sttpposed  to  have  come  in:  the  City  was  fired!  What 
became  of  the  contents  of  the  15  Hospitals  ?  Put  into 
open  carts  to  follow  the  rtlrcat  to  the  Frontier,  with  the 
cold  at  twenty  degrees  below  Zero,  to  perish  miserably, 
and  to  be  thrown  out  to  the  wolves  ;^-or  were  they 
behind  ? 
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One  of  the  French  Officers  dcKribes  the  sight  from  a 
distance. — "I  had  gone  a  few  miles  out  of  the  City  with 
my  men," — he  narrates, — "when  all  at  once  we  heard  a 
roar  behind  us!  It  seemed  to  us  as  if  a  Volcano  had 
suddenly  burst  forth !  Flames  shot  up  into  the  air,  and 
burning  masses  seemed  to  fall  back  into  the  ruined  city." 
— and  thus,  from  the  blazing  suburbs  the  sanguinary 
Davoust  issued  with  his  suldicrs. — havint;  executed  this 
last  totally  needless  act  of  cruelly  and  revenge,  leaving  the 
miserable  surviving  inhabitants, — provisions,  shelter,  every- 
thing destroyed, — to  perish  in  the  midst  of  a  Russian 
winter,  in  the  Wilderness  round  Smolenskol 

NaI'OLEON'S   AUMIliS  WRRB  '■GANGRENED." 

The  fact  is  Napoleon's  atrocious  system  of  warfare,  had 
utterly  demoralized  the  Freneli  Army !  He  had  left  them 
to  support  ilienjselves  by  a  system  of  Rapine  and  Pillage 
upon  the  unoffending  non-fighting  population, — so  long,— 
that  his  armies  had  lost  alt  the  common  feelings  of 
humanity. — and  rules  of  humane  and  legitimate  Warfare ! 
The  "Grand  Army,"  says,  one  of  their  own  officers, — "was 
gtmgrtned; — it  was  not  fit  to  liw  !  " — and. — as  a  matter 
of  fact,  very  little  of  it  did  live  to  reach  the  Frontier  I  The 
intense  cold  was  followed  by  an  exceptionally  warm 
Spring  (1813).  and  this  unhealthy  warmth  killed  off  vast 
numbers  who  had  reached  the  Towns  and  Hospitals. 

SAnr)|>le  of  Napoleon's  h^r^ngues  to  his  Troops  (September,  1808) 
before  marching  200,000  of  his  selected  Veterans  imo  Spain, — ihc 
choicest  of  his  .Soldiers, — tite  Veterans  of  Jeiu,  .Austeilitz,  and 
Friedlnnd,  0/  cnnfirmcd  hardihood, — chosen  from  every  pan  of 
Euro|)e,  to  complete  the  Conciucsl  of  Spain,  atul  to  drive  the 
English  out  of  the  Peninsula. 

"  Soldiers  !  after  having  triumphed  on  ihc  banks  of  the  Dnnnbe, 
and  Vistula,  ynu  have  passed  through  <!ctniany  by  forced 
marches  !  Soldiers,  I  have  ocr-ision  for  you !  The  hidcfjus 
presence  of  the  Lcopird.' — ("I'he  Ancitnt  Arm*  of  England 
represent  a  Lco|MtTd,  not  a  Lion) — "  contaminates  the  Continent 
of  Spain ! " 

(Note.— It  vu  (wr  pmoicc  ihat  alone  tsKot  II) 

[■"Let  your  aspeci    tenify   and    drive   him    from    thence!" 

[Notc  —  Il   did    ntiiier!     Vast    nniii)«n   of  ttlOK  "Veterans"  never  >aw 
Frmncr  «g«in  \) 

"  I^et  \i$  cany  our  conqueriog  I-laglcs  even  to   the  i'illars   of 
Hercules,  and  there  also  we  have  an  injury  to  avenge :     Vou 
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have  covered  yourselves  uilh  Glory  1     You  have  placed  yourselves, 
upon  A  level  with  the  Komw  Legions  which,  ficc,  &c.,  tic"         I 

lNot«.~How  his  Tfcops  ^.'u/rf,  for  jt*n,  "  lake  In  "  «ll  tbU  " «lfl|>-lf«p,'^ 
Itlu  uUj  ditXArea.  teems  nniiiin£  l| 

Yet,  to  show  ihe  du[iltcity  urthc  man,  no  sooner  had  he  aUried 
them  off  to  .Sjjuiii,  thnn  Najioleon  hurried  off  to  Germany  to  tneel 
the  Russian  Emperor  Alexander,  at  Erfurth,  where  Uiey  both, — 
in  a  joint  Iciter,  dictated  by  Napoleon.— proposed  a  gcoctal 
peace  lo  the  Engli&h  Government,  who,  upon  the  terms  suggested, 
firmly  declined  it : 

Knrs^ed  at  a  power  he  could  iteilher  delude  nor  intimidate. 
Napoleon  (December,  i8>8)  followed  the  Troops  into  Spain,  issuing 
the  following  dcs|jatch. 

"  The  day  wherein  we  succeed  in  iccing  these  English  " — (They 
enjoyed  thst  privilege  for  w  ytars  afterj — "  will  be  a  day  of 
Jubilee  (oc  the  French  Army,"— (It  proved  a  vn-y  sfrious  day  of 
"  Jubilee,"'— and  a  i^ng  one, — ^terminating  only  in  Hj/fr/dt  J) 

"  Oh  t  that  they  may  dye  with  their  blood  this  Continent,  whicli 
they  have  desolated  [!>  with  iheir  intrigues  (!)  their  monopoliirs^l 
and  their  frightful  sclfiahncss  ( .')  "     { No  Monster  in  History  was 
betlcT  judge,  or  exponent  of,  "  frightful  selfishness,"  I'lan  himufft\ 

"Oh  I  thai  they  vk\^\\  be  met  with  to  the  number  of  80,000  or 
100,000  instead  of  ao.ooo  '.     Then  English  Mothers  would  feel  the 
■evils  of  War  ( 1 1  and  the  English  Government  cease  to  sport  with 
the  lives,  and   blood  of  the  Continental   Nations  (:}      All  thoH 
Plagues  which  can  alilict  the  Human  Race  come  froin  London  !  "^ 

N0IC-— Hf  fAiin<1  ihr  "^000"  igujic  at  m»nv  n.«  he,  nml  his  XIariibniR, 
■conM,  oonven[«nilv,  imeiuif  w,  !i>  ii  was ;  Twdv*  ymrx  ■ftrr  ih*  »bwe 
imialfle,  and  /i-wz-t/ti/l?)  [<i-matk«,  3  Tany  of  Kn^jlisli  '*  Kw.1  Jjckru."  wert 
respectfully  uinyinii  N«j)iilcuiri  Oiflir)  to  hi»  Urn.re  Al  Si.  Hctenu.  »M  nU  the 

"SurYiKriri  iif  hit  f-timiiy,  !»avt,  mote  -it  Its*,  since  fount  4  safe  Aiylum  I'lr 
Bn/^tamJ!     Hu   putpoicly   chosf  I"  iHrtTmlcr  lo   our  Nation,   Wnftwrng   dot 

«lMnict«r,  And  that  hviiviU4tt.<aff,  for,  after  Waterloo,  the  oilier  "Contin«nlat 
Natiott*'' would  hAve  miule  iM.'rt  uidrJ)  *f  kim,  muiouIUw  I 

St.  Ilelrna 


iJingluh  "  Rod  Jackets"  i.-air^-iTig  Nay(Ae<ntloV>i»i;jt*n«,^VM.&^,  iSsi. 
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fen-  days  after  this  despatch  (DccemlKr  1808)  Napoleon 
received,  by  a  Courier,  the  most  in)|K>nant  Despatch  he  irrr 
r/mtw/in  his  life  :  The  news  that  Austria  had,  onu  mMt,  decided 
upon  War!  From  this  mttmeni  the  lide  turned'.  From  it  may 
\rc  traced  every  disaster  that  subsequently  bcfcl  him  I  It  hurried 
him  back  from  Spain, — never  again  to  enter  it, — it  saved  the  Penin- 
suU,  influenced  other  Natiot«,-and  led,  by  a  remarkable  chain 
of  circurostanu's, — indirtxtly,  but  sure/j, — to  the  Kiissian  War, 
the  fetal  Battle  of  Lcipsic,  to  Elba,  Wai<rrloo,  and  St.  Helena  ! 

As  a  Chrisiian  Believer, — the  Writer  throughout  this  Boole  haft 
never  di^uiscd  for  a  momcnl  the  fact,  that,  while  allowing  perfect 
"Freewill"  to  every  living  creature,  and  Xation, — the  hand  of 
God  works, — ever  has  worked, — and  /Tfr  wUl  viork.  through 
History  !  Napoleon,  like  too  nuny  of  his  Country  men,  was  au 
Atheist,  totally  devoid  of  all  Religion,  or  Religious  Principle  I 
That  is  certainly  not  the  Ruler,  !>r  the  Nation,  to  whom  Almighty 
God  has  the  stighlest  intention  of  pcnuanently  allowii^  suprenucyl 

Zrf  ffc  me  think  it.'  God's  will  will  eventually  be  done  I 
Those  Nations  only,  who  obey,  and  extend,  the  Kingdom,  and  the 
Religion,  of  Je^us  Christ,  will  in  the  end  prosper  \ 

A  Contrast. 

GenemI  onlen  el  the  Uuke  of  ^VeITi»Blon  upon  enterin);  Fiance,  u  it 
Conqmro).  with  >n  Army,  "with  •*i\i\ch  I  cDiitcl^iiwf^'A^i'Bndyoiiiiv/Aui/'" 
**  Ai^  Armyis  n»w  ■bom  to  enter  French  TcrTiior)",  the  Troop*  of  ihc 
^fBtlon>  under  the  command  of  FicUl  Mtrtltil  [he  Duke  of  WelliDgion.  ftre 
desired  to  recoUcLi  ihac  thciT  ccApcctfrc  Sovcrtietui  are  itoi  at  Wnr  wiih,  bui  &ie 
lh«  allies  «f.  His  MnJMly  llie  King  of  Foui«."  (tiK^K.—AJlrr  €Ji.i  iheaUm 
ignored  Buoiupartc  altoijcllieT  as  an  outbw.  and  refivxd  lu  treat  with,  (>r 
reeognbe  him  to  aaj  ir*r,  harinj  bmken  hit  Parole,  Treuies.  aod  Faith), 
**  And  that  Fiuiee,  ibercfoTe.  ii  (o  be  treated  a«  %  fiieiully  Couniry.  It  u 
ibereEore  requiici)  Ihal  nothing  nhall  lie  taken.— either  by  olTicen.  or  *oldier 
for  irhach  payment  be  riDi  nude.  It  »  not  pcmiitiml  cither  to  soldien 
nfficcfs  10  cMiore  Contiibultant.  Thi«  orrlci  wil)  bu  iiiictly  enforced,  and  tbi 
wilt  be  bekl  ffrt9i*alfy  rnponHblc  for  ivhal«T«r  ihcy  obtain  in  way  of  mppL 
rrom  the  iahabilaiiti  of  Pi^ncc,  .^c,  ftc." 

H7i4f  ContriM  to  ill*  frighTfal  Sjrstem  pur>iiuvi  fori?  )rat^  (lu  uiiehit  ova 
wordij  by  tint  "  frighifully  i^lfish  man.— o'ho  iloring  ihuso  terrible  year* 
ncvef  "ceaietl  to  suori  wiili  the  I.ive>,  and  Blcwl  *f  ihi-  Co 


.'oiuineniil  Naiiont!" 


H  It  was  nut  the  Millions  of  human  bciiig3,  whom  that 
extraordinary  man  Napoleon  deluded, — or  forced, — to  lay 
down  their  lives  to  satisfy  his  own  sclBsh,  and  mad  ambition ; 
how  many  more  did  he  demoralise  for  life,  hy  scenes  of 

■  Pillage,  Ruin,  and  reckless  bloodshed  with  which  his  terrible 
rule  of  fifteen   years   half  ruined   ICuropc  ?       How    many 
Millions  of  men  but  for  him,  might  have  led  useful,  honour- 
^  able  lives,  dying  in  happy  home*  with  children  around  their 
Bbeds?    He  has  bequeathed  a  legacy  of  hatred  to,  and  want 
^"  of  conlidcnce    in    French    Rule,    which    still   threatens   to 
plunge  all    Etirope,   at   any   time,    into    Wat  once  vcvcyev.. 
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Merely  spealtlng  or  tlieni  as  a  Nation. — and  cheerfully 
allowing  their  ingenuity  and  ability,  in  other  directions, — 
the  French, — as  a  Nation. — are  not  suited  for  Cottqiicrors, — 
or  for  Colonizing.  The  "  irrtsistiblt;  loyic  of  facts," — past 
History, — proves  it.  How  can  a  Nation  which  cannot 
govern  itself  rule  over  others?  They  lacW  the  attributes 
indispensable  to  a  truly  great  Nation.  They  lack  generosity 
as  Conquerors,  —  Wisdom,  —  Sclf-conimand,  —  Justice,  — 
True  Freedom. — Religious  toleratiotv,  and,  above  all,  true 

Religion  and  Ftiuciplf.  Tlieir  friglitfit!  cruelties,  treachery, 
ind  war  of  extenni nation,  tuwirila  their  best  and  noblest 
fellow -citizens,  the  Hugenots. — can  never  be  forgotten ! 
The  treacherous,  and  awful  Ma^iacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
with  it-1  hundred  thousand  innocent  and  lielpless  victims, 
treacherously  taken  advantage  of,  and  murdered  by  Night. 
— and  that  still  j^realer  atrocity  the  "  Revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,"  the  dying  legacy  to  Mankind  of  that 
wretched,  worn-out,  old  Debauchee,  I.ouis  XIV,— are 
National  Crimes, —  considering  the  enlightenment  and 
civilisation  in  defiance  of  which  they  were  committed, 
— unparalleled  in  the  History'  of  Mankind!  They  were 
Crimes  which  it  seems,  as  if  "  Heaven  cannot  pardon." 
Not  only  were  400.000  of  their  worthiest  citizciw 
driven  from  their  Country,  and  Property,  but  twice  that 
number  viaG  forbidden  to  fiy,  and  there  i.'i  no  doubt  that^ 
400,000  of  these  unfortunate, — unoflfcnding. — helpless,— fl 
creatures  were  sabred  by  the  trained  army, — executed. —  ™ 
destroyed,  in  prison,  or  the  Gallcya.  by  dreadful  cruelties, 
— their  churches  denioliRhed, — their  property  confiscated, — 
all  merely  for  their  Religion. 

A  Nation  capable  of  such  a  past, — capable  of  peniittting 
such  National  Crimes,— muHt  not  complain  of  the  universal  ^ 
hatred  and  dread  felt  for  their  rule.  Thegrcat  Reformation,^! 
bringing  with  it  its  speechless  blessings  to  Mankind. — came" 
to  France,  ^and  was   resolutely   rejected.     //  passed  by, — 
and  left  them  a  Godless,  immoial.  frivolous.  Nation,  without 
Ballast, — Faith, — or  Religious  Principle,  and,  for  the  sake 
of  Mankind,  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  France  may 
never  again  regain    her    former  power  on    the  Continent, 
which  she  once  possessed.—  only  to  abuse. 

WAR  IN  DEFENCE  OF  FREEDOM. 

Arthur  Wellh^lky, — tke  Dukk  of  VV>j.i.ington,— ] 
Wis  Wak  System  Contrj\sted  with  Nai'oleon's. 

\^'hai  an  amazing  contrast  to  the  above  frightful  sccnc» 
of  ruin  and  spoliation,- — did  l\\e  Syslem  of  Warfare,  carried 
by  our  great  Duke, — umtormVy  pttawxW 
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'anquishing. — inturn.— everyone  of  Napoleon's  Marshals 
sent  iigainst  him  ;— never  losing  a  Battle  throughout  his 
entire  career,  Wellington,  at  leni^tii,  cleared  all  Spain  and 
Portugal  of  their  cruel  opprcsson*. — the  French  ; — and 
with  an  Army.^ — "  with  whicli  I  could  no  anywhere, — 
and  do  anythin;^."— the  Duke  quietly  entered  and  occupied 
the  South  of  France. — with  the  entire  Country  at  his 
mercy.  Then  followed  Burning  Villages, — I'illayc, — 
Wretched  Peasants.  "  Requisitions,"— the  Country  laid 
waste  ?     Nolkins  of  the  kititi  ! 

Some  of  the  Spanish  auxiliaries.— after  the  horrors 
their  own  unfortunate  country  had  endured.— for  years.— 
under  the  French ; — their  countrj'  laid  waste, — their 
treasures. — priceless  Pictures  from  their  CathedraU,  &c.— 
all  sw^pt  away  to  Pnris, — could  not  restrain  a  disposition 
to  pillaiie.' — if  not  destroy, — in  return.  Hut  WcllitiKlon, 
— the  Iron  Duke, — firm  as  a  rocW, — would  allow  nothing 
of  the  kind  for  a  moment !  The  offending  tn»ps 
were  ordered  home  to  Spiiin.  "'  Whcrt-  I  command," 
— the  Duke's  despatch  to  the  Spanish  dcncraU.  runs. — "  [ 
decl,ire  that  no  one  sh^li  plunder.  If  plunder  in  commenced 
then  another  must  command.  You  have  now  large  armies 
in  Spain,  and  if  it  is  wished  (o  plunder  the  French 
peasantry,  you  may  enter  France,  but  then  the  Sfxinish 
Government  must  remove  me  from  the  command  of  their 
armies  While  I  command  there  must  be  no  plunder." 
(Dispatches  Vol.  XI-,  p.  395).  It  was  against  the  Duke** 
SysUm  of  War-  Wc  were  not  fichting  against  France, 
our  duty  wTis,  to  deliver  her  front  the  tyranny  of  the 
Despot,  Buonaparte.  Everything.— as  usual,  was  paid  for, 
— the  Country  people,  gaining  courage,  brought  their 
produce  to  the  Camp,— mixing  unarmed,  and  socially,  with 
our  Soldier*.  Indeed. — so  completely,  at  home,  did  they 
all  make  themselves,  that  our  good  Duke,  and  officers, — 
fallowed  the  hounds.  like  Country  gentlemen, — while  \se 
were  awaiting  news  from  our  Allies.—  and  tile  issue  of  that, 

to  the  French, — terrible  and  fatal,  campaign  of  Lcipsic. 
What  is  this  th-tt  I  hear .'  "  said  Napoleon. — "  Wellington 
settled  in  France!  and  they  call  themselves  Frenchmen? 
War  !  War  to  the  Knife!  "  But  even  the  French  had  had 
enough  of  tltat  frightful  System  :  and  ^verc  getting  sick  of 
tJietr  Idol  I 

If  wc  are  to  have  War  at  all,  let  it  be  the  humane,  jttsi, 
tivilized.  War,  ever  practised  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ; 
a  noble  exponent  of  a  generous    Nation  !     ActM.&Vc^  N>'^ 


"duty,"— never  by  "  £lory."  Persistent ; — irrepressible  ; 
never  telinquislilng  his  hoM  of  a  coiiiitr)-,  when  once  that 
hold  was  established  ; — calm  ; — ever  on  the  side  of  modera- 
tion, and  meicy. — as  a  Conqueror; — he  exhibited  every 
type  of  a  true  Hngltsliinan. 

The  Duke  was  of  Irish  extraction.  Although  unhappily 
cstratij^cd  from  us  by  miserable  politics  how  many  gallant 
Irishmen  have  fought  by  our  side, — for  old  England,- — and 
mingled  their  blood  with  ours  upon  fiM/ry  an  heroic,  and 
Historic  Field  I  I'ity  that  our  Sister  Isle, — which  has  given 
U5  such  splendid  Soldiers. — -should  not  feel  proud  oT  the 
Nation  whose  greatness  they  have  so  greatly  assisted  in 
establishing, — and  iiandniul  h;ind  with  the  Efiglixfispitil'ing 
Riue  in  America.  Australia,  and  the  Colonies — join  ilieiii  in 
their  Grand  Mission  in  carrj'ing  Freedom,  true  Religion,  and 
Justice,  to  countries  and  nations  still  gronning  under  Des- 
potism, Superstition,  and  evil  Govemment ! 

Waterloo  was  fought  on  Sunday,  the  l8th  June,  1815, 
Napoleon     only     sur\*ived     it    six    years, — dying    at    St, 

Helena,  5th  May.    1821.     He   could   not, — in  any  case.— 

lave  lived,  for  his  suspicion  that  he  was.  suffering  from  the 
disease,    which    had    killed   his   father,   provccT  only   too 
true.      The  interior  of  the  stomach,  after  death,  was  founiL 
to  be  almost  entirely  filled  with  a  cancerous  ulcer.  | 

The  Duke  of  WelUnj^'ton  lived  many  a  long  year  after 
Waterloo,   namely  till    14th  September,    1852; — 37  years 

iftcr  the  great  Rattle,  which  gave  the  continent  fifty  years' 
tposc  from  War. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  mad  ambition,  of  the  French 
^nd  their  frightful  System  of  Warfare,  in  17  years,  causL-t 

the  lives  of  Five-and-a-half  Millions  of  Human  Beings;  al 
' for  absolutely,  no  results;  {for  the  Napoleon  family  hav^ 

now  disappeared). except  it  be  the  fatal,  and  hateful,  resul 

of  an  enmity  between  Nations,  which.- — not  ending  with 

Sedan, — unfortunately  remains  to  this  day. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  Christian  Uelicvcr. — to  whom  Christ's  commands 
and  example  arc  final;— firmly  maintains  that  all  War  ii" 
absolutely  opposed  to  cvcr^'  precept. — and  to  the  entire 
spirit, ^-of  the  Gospel.  The  only  solution  of  the  problem, 
how  the  present  vast  Armies  of  Europe  can  avoidc  ittcvit* 
able  collision,  and  future  terrible  War, — seems  to  be  thet| 
mutual  consent  to  a  partial,  general  disarmament,— ^c! 
Country   alone    rctainmg  an   army, — proportionate  to  it 
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si2C,^suflficient  to  supress  internal  disorders. — but  not, 
happily, — powerful  enough  to  attack  any  other  Comitrv. 
Believing  that  all  War. — especially  a  War  of  Conquest,— 
and  spoliation. — is  a  monstrous  iniquity,  still,  regarding 
Arthur  We! leslcy,— apart  from  the  War  System, — asainati. 
his  noble  example,  in  de^iiring  always  to  lessen  the  Horrors 
of  War, — his  unflinching  duty  to  his  Country, — his  abhor- 
rence of  cruelty  and  pillage,  and  his  ever  being  on  the  side 
of  moderation  to  the  vanqui.shcd, — \vc  may  be  allowed  to 
ics€  sigfU  of  the  Systrm. — for  a  moment. — in  the  noHe.  calm, 
ind  ^a//at/f,  wan,  3n<\  may, — without  inconsistency.— close 
with  the  lines  vcritteii  at  the  death  of  the  great  Duke : — 

Mfiiirn  for  the  mighty  dead, 
Moiirn  lot  the  S(iirit  flctl. 
Mourn  fur  tht  lufty  head 
I^w  ill  the  Cnive  ! 

Tears  mch  as  .Vafi^y  w«ep, 
IUIIaw  ih4  llan>'«  s1(«p, 
i'n/m  Ui  ihy  ren.  xnil  dwp, 
ARTHrK  the  Brave  ! 

Thk  French  exckij-ekt  National  Traits. 

Our.^now.-HlSgr)  good  Friends,  and  Neiglibours,  the 
French,  possess  excellent  traits,  as  a  Nation.  Would  that 
wc  would  follow  their  example  on  these  points  t  For  instance, 
our  National,  and  degrading.  Sin  of  Drunkenness,  is  almost 
unknown  to  them  I 

Tile  French, — .is  a  Nation.— can  enjoy  themselves 
thoroughly  without  incessant  Drinking.  Again,  the  Oaths, 
disgusting  language,  and  vile  words,  too  common  amongst 
our  U'orking  Classic  are  practically  unknown,  across  the 
Channel !  A  worthy  English  Clei^man,  living,  for  years, 
near  one  of  the  great  Paris  Kailn-ay  Stations,  accustomed 
to  the  sight  of  cnaiiy  thousands  leaving  cverj'  Sunday  in 
Summer,  and  returning  after  a  day's  "outing."  in  the 
evening,  could  h.irdly  recall  an  instance  of  Drunkenness,  or 
having  heard  an  oath  ! 

Again  the  French  are  a  thrifty,  saving  Nation,  not  given 
to  squandering  their  hard-earned  wages  as  the  English 
Workmen  do.  This  enables  them  to  retain  self'-respcct, 
Attd  independence  of  character,  and  saves  them  from  the 
terrible  pauperism,  and  abject  Poverty,  too  often  seen  in 
England. 

Their  National  Sin  is  a  restless  Ambition,  and  extra- 
ordinary love 'Of  War,  which  has  never  yet  givxn  them  any 
return. 
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FALSE  GLORY. 


With  a  splendid  climate 

all    would 


nd  a  Country  immimscly 

be    well    could    tlicy    rest 


ill    Its    Vint-yards, 
CQiUcotcd. 

•Surely  the  pa<it  90  years  must  have  sirippcd  aggrcssivl 

Warfare  of  its  false  colours,   and   shown  the  Nations  lh( 

folly  of  a  delusive,  faisc.  "  Glory."  which  consists   in  the 

')Htemptc«i    Conquest    of,    and     pillage    of     neighbouring 

Coiiiilfics,  and  lUc  Murder  of  ilicir  [nhAbiiants  ! 

In  vain  did  Naix>leon  attempt  to  reproduce  the  terrible 
Past ;— The  -  Glory  "  of  the  old  Heathen  Times  !  ■ 

Before   the  advent    of  our   Lord, — before  Christianity" 
dawned    upon    the    World. — M  ilitary   "  Gioiy  "  took   the 
place   of    Religion!     The   Ancients,— beinj^    Heathens, — 
ami  the  vast  majority  of  ihem  practically  Atheists,  (despis- 
ing, as  well    they    mi[>hl,    the  Deities    they   pretended  to 
Worship) — knew  no  other  Hero  but  the  successful  Warrior!  J 
Their  highest  ideal  o(  the  heroic,   const<tted  in  Conquest^f 
Bloodshed  and  Plunder!     Napoleon  came  into  the  World^ 
too  late !      Those  Heallien    Times   are   passed    for    ever  \ 
In  vain  did  he  "pose  "as  a  second  Alexander  the  Great 
and  liken  his  horde  of  marauderiiig  Soldierii  to  the  Legions 
of  Heathen  Rome  I      What  could  be  done  in  a  Heathel 
World,  is  now  simply  impossible  after  the  advent  of  Jesus 
Christ  1      Society,   Civilization,    Chriatianity,   were    dead 
ai^ainst  him! 

The  old  fal^ic  tinsel,  and  the  delusion  of  the  old  cuckoo 
cry  "Glory,"  is  worn  out  I  Mankind  do  not  go  back! 
They  have  a  higher  Standard  now  !  The  Spirit  of  the  Times 
has  changed  !  The  Nations  now  recognize  that  Wealth,  and 
Power,  have  tlicir  Duties,  as  well  as  their  Privilege*,  and 
UKist  upon  those  Duties  being  performed!  Otherwise  they 
will  decline  such  Kulers,  and  Rule  themselves,  by  enlightened 
Republics. 

Thanks  to  Chkistianitv,  the  Kuture  demand?  of  all 
Nations.  Justice  to  others, — Peace. — Freedom, — and  a 
universal  Brotherhood  !  It  takes  time, — for  the  Passion  for 
false  "Glor>',"  (so  called)  is  still  strong, — but  its  Doooi 
is  certain 


Through  ihe  tlnrk  Fmure,— ihtDugh  lone  Gmemiom, 
'II1C  louiitl*  ni  Wftr  erow  Jaiotcr,— «nd  tncn  floac, 
A"J,  like  a  Hell  wilb  Mlcmn,  tweel  Tibrmlton*, — 
1  hear  the  y<nct  o(  CiiRl»r  once  m<x*  <it.j  "  PitACi  t " 


^oftt  withaMolle.      .— -, ,        -      -  j     .    .    .     .         j 

wnirr  Ootn  a  pwkUcouisiilc.— i«un>al  Ut  ibc  window,— awl  caimiv  -liUbirCMi 
the  whole  ovw  ibc  cniel  Tailor,  and  his  ..l-ablc  cloth.     We  xnvf  l«y^  \\v^V^™ 
••  water  cure,"  ui^t  iHe  Tailoi  ihe  imMnint  lessen, — "  T^Ao  «")*>*«»«* 
«t74)«  w««Jr)  utfiersiJKMiiirfoiintofou.' 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 


DRINK.— THK    CURSE    OK    ENGLAND. 
"Deacon  of  Christ's  Chl'kch,  who  was  it  sold 

THEM     THK.     DrINK  ? " 

N  one  occasion  ihe  Inhabitant?  of  a  thriving  Horougl 
in  Pennsylvania  wxremet  to  decide  whether  ihcyshouk 
petition  the  County  Courts  to  is»tte  the  usual  number 
of  Licences  to  sell  Intoxicating  drinks  during  the 
coming  year.  A  resj>cclable  magistrate  of  the  Borouyh 
^presided;  and,  upon  the  platform,  were  seated,  amongst 
Whers,  the  Minister  of  the  Villagc.^<tnc  of  his  Deacons, — 
['(who  was  a  spirit  mercliant)— and  the  Physician.  A  most 
||respcctable  Citizen  ro>>c  to  propose  that  the  Meeting  should 
titiofi  for  the  usual  number  of  Liceii!>es  for  the  ensuing 
'year.  His  idea  was  that  it  was  far  better  to  license  a  certain 
number  of  respectable  men,  and  let  them  seit.  than  tliat 
people  of  whom  they  knew  nothing,  should  open  Dram  Shojus. 
This  proposition  seemed  to  meet  with  general  favour, 
and  the  Chairman  was  about  to  put  the  quc-ition  to  the 
meeting,  when  a  womiin  rose  in  a  distant  part  of  the  Hall,  j 
and  all  eyes  were  turned  in  that  direction.  fl 

She  was  an  elderly-looking  woman,  poorly  cl.id.  and  grey™ 
with  sorrow,  and  yet  there  was  something  in  her  manner 
which  showed  she  had  not  always  been  as  she  now  was.. 
Many  present  seemed  to  know  her.  and  Ihcy  whispered 
each  other,  while  she  addressed  the  President,  and  asJce 
his  pcrmis.sion  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  Meeting.      "You' 
know. — many  of  you. — who  1  am,"  she  said,      "You  once 
knew  me  the  mistress  of  one  of  the  best   Farms  in  the 
District.     I  once  had  a  husband  and  two  sons,  and  woman 
never   had    better  husband  or  boys  till   the  Dram    Shop 

opened    ten    years    a^o    near    our    home.       Doctor .    ■ 

"beacon .  I  see  you  both  on  the  Platform,  and  I  ask  y<wfl 

re  an  t!uy  now?     In  the  liurying  Gmund,  close  by.  are^ 
three  graves — my  husband  and  sons  all  lie  there. — and  they 
are  all  three  drunkards' graves!     Doctor!     You  would  come 
and  take  a  glass  with  them,  and  you  often  said  that  moderate 
drinking  did  no  one  any  harm  I      And  you.  sir."  she  vaid.i 
addressing  the  Ministet,  "  when  you  called,  would   lake  ij 
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glass  with  my  husband,  and  when  you  were  gone  the  boys 
would  say,  '  there  can't  be  anything  wrong  in  it.  for  they  «»y 
you  drink.'  You  tnught  tlicm  in  the  Sabbath  Scliool ;  we 
attended,  at  one  time,  your  church,  and  they  thought  that 
whatever  you  did  must  be  right !  And.  Deacon  of  Christ's 
Church,  who  was  it  that  sold  them  the  Rum  ?  You  have 
got  on  well  since  you  came  here;  you  are  said  to  be  a 
•successful  man  I '  You  have  got  all  our  Property,  and  the 
Property  of  many  another  poor  Family, — (God  help  them), 
about  this  place,  and  you  )^ot  it  all  by  Rum  !" 

"And  now,"  said  the  old  woman,  "I  have  done  my 
errand !  I  go  back  to  the  Workhouse,  (or  that  is  my  home  ! 
Vou,  Rev.  Sir,  and  you.  Deacon,  I  may  ne\'cr  meet  till  I 
meet  yon  at  the  bar  of  God. — where  there  will  be  also  my 
ruined  husband,  and  my  two  sons, — who, — through  your 
example,  and  influence,  fill  the  drunkard's  grave." 

The  lonely  old  woman  hobbled  slowly  away,  wiping  her 
eyes  with  the  corner  of  her  tattered  shawl.  A  complete 
silence  for  some  lime  prevailed.  The  Chairman  was  evi- 
dently greatly  embarrassed.  At  length  he  rose,  and  in  a 
nervous  voice  put  the  usual  question  to  the  meeting  :  "  Shall 
wc  petition  the  Courts  to  issue  the  following  Licenses  to  this 
Borough  for  the  ensuing  year  ?  "  When  one  unbroken — 
indignant — and  determined  roar  of  "No!"  made  the  walls 
re-echo,  and  showed  the  results  of  the  old  woman's  appeal 

If  anyone  had  cut  out  of  our  English  papers  for  the  pal 
forty  years,  all  the  awful  scenes. — drunken  crimes  and 
cruelties  caused  by  Drink. — what  a  mass  of  miserj',  and 
ruin,  would  be  placed  before  the  Public ! 

A   GIN    PALACE. 

A  celebrated    dram   and    beershop  in  one  of  our  large 

Towns,  was  watched  during  the  whole  of  Saturday,  the 

13th  of  July.  1S72.  and  the  number  of  persons  who  entered 

was  carefully  counted.      It  was  one  of  what  was  called 

[■"hard"  ale  shops — that  is.  the  drink  is  drugged,  so  as  to 

[enable  a  person  to  get  drunk  cheaply.      A  veteran  drunkard 

tacknoivlcdgcd  that  "  even  he  could  not  stand  above  three 

'pennyworth   of  ale   at    this   house ;   if  followed  by  thre^j 

t  pennyworth  of  spirits,  it  stupified  even  him."     The  followini 

were  the  numbers  that  entered  : — 

Men.        Women. 
From  8  to    9  o'clock  100  38 

„     9  to  10      „  120  6s 


Carried  forward         220 


vo-i 


ssfi 


ONE  GIN   PALACE. 


From 


Men. 

Women. 

Brought 

forward 

220 

roj 

10  to 

11 

o'clock 

90 

40 

IJ  to 

12 

*i 

no 

48 

13   to 

1 

v> 

85 

5* 

I  to 

2 

m 

100 

60 

3  to 

3 

It 

"5 

60 

3  to 

4 

tt 

tl2 

60 

4  to 

5 

11 

6; 

43 

5  to 

6 

H 

to8 

47 

6  to 

7 

■  1 

t28 

50 

7  to 

8 

■  > 

7S 

50 

S  to 

9 

»f 

130 

SS 

9  to 

10 

If 

100 

55 

10  to 

1 1 

11 

81 

43 

1.511       770 

If  the  publican  only  made  Jd.  profit  on  each  iodividua! 
he  made  a  profit  of  ^4  15s.  a  day,  or  ;^i,482  a  yt-ar ;  am 
.what  did  he  give  the  working  classes  in  exchange  ?     What 
'does  that    thousand    pounds    mean    but    ruined    homes.— 
miserable  neglected  children, — drunken  parents — and  the 
long  train  of  ruin  which  that  deadly  curse — drunkenness—^ 
brings  with  it  ?    The  becrshops  and  saloons  arc  the  rctatlH 
shops  by  which  our  great  brewers  and  distillers  pass   oflT    i 
their  (roods.     Why  are  thousands  of  families  to  be  ruined 
to  make  the  fortunes  of  a  few  ?     Knowing  that  drink  is  the 
weak  point  of  the  English — at  least  of  the  working  popu- 
lation (and  the  upper  classes  were  as  bad  forty  years  ago) 
— is  that  any  reason  why  we  should  have  agin  palace  at  thc-^ 
comer  of  ahnost  every  street,  in  order,  apparently,  to  prcsentH 
as  much  temptation  as  possible  to  those  who,  their  homes™ 
being  close  by.  cannot  avoid  constantly  passing  them  ?    The 
upper  classes  in  this  country,  half  a  century  ago.  drank  to 
a  degree  perfectly  incredible  to  the  present  generation.  For 
a  gentleman  to  be  drunk  was  a  usual,  ordinary  occurrence;     I 
it  was  then  the  custom  I  I' 

As  regards  the  upper  classes,  pubhc  opinion  has  changed. 
To  sec  ,1  gentleman  or  a  gentleman's  son  drunk  would  noiVH 
excite  disgust  and  contempt  amongst    his   associates.     ItV 
vould  brand  his  character!     No  gentleman  could  indulge^ 

this  vice  without  loss  of  his  character  and  position.     Vet 
vhax  talcs  men  still  living  can  tcU  of  the  old  drinking 
Jays ! 
It  is  public  opinion — Religion — etiiightirnd  ideas  of  what  is 
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figlit,  which  ha-s  wrought  the  change  for  the  upper  classes. 
Let  us  hupc  that  it  will  do  the  same  for  the  hard-working 
labouring  clnt^es  in  England. 

Every  youth  who  reads  this  book  has  his  influence,  and 
will  have  more.  Will  you  not  use  it — use  it  aright — when 
you  feci  that  your  example  affects  others  ? 

Some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  manhood  are  to  be  found 
in  England,  who  never  take  drink  of  any  kind.  It  is  utterly 
falKC  to  maintain  that  tippling  at  the  public-house  or  gin 
palace  is  n  necessity  to  the  health  of  a  workman 

The  following  is  from  the  excellent  work  by  Mr.  Hoyle, 
"  Our  National  Resources,  and  how  they  are  wasted  ;  "  the 
Atati-itics  arc  taken  from  the  official  Government  reports. 

The  Statistics  are  dfcul^dly  Atiaott  ones,  but  will  perhaps 
serve  as  iilustrationn.  what  the  1894  return  would  show  must 
be  conjectured. 

"  Wc  arc  acknowledged  to  be  by  far  the  richest  nation  in 
the  world  ;  and  yet  a  great  portion  of  our  population  are  in 
rags!  Why  is  this?  Is  it  because  they  get  insufficient 
wages  to  buy  clothing  ?  No ;  for  wages  arc  relatively  higher 
ill  England  than  in  almost  any  country  in  the  world,  It  is 
because  they  squander  their  earnings  tipon  things  that  are 
not  only  needless,  but  useless  and  hurtful,  especially  in  tlieir 
enormous  expenditure  upon  intoxicating  drinks.  Let  us 
6CC  how  far  this  a.sscrtion  is  borne  out  by  facts. 

During  the  four  years  ending  1861,  the  expenditure  upon 
intoxicating  liquors  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  as  follows: — 


1858 
1859 
i860 
1 861 


.../9' -0.19.9 1 1 

..    95.887.393 

...    86.897.683 

.,.    94.942.107 


Total 


^m  Annual  average 

Note.— The  ■•  Drink  Kill 
Record  :  " 

During  the  four  years  ending  1869,  the  expenditure  upon 
^intoxicating  drinks  was  as  follows  : — 

1866         /I13.935.458 

1867        iiai22.266 

1868       (13.464,874 

1869        iiz.88s.6o3 


;f368.777^^94 

;C92.'94,273 

for  1889 was ;£^I32.2I3, 236!  a 


Total    ... 
Annual  average  ... 


^450^98.201 
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Being  an  increase  in  the  latter  period,  as  compared  with  the 
former,  of  jG8i,62i,i07  or  /20405.277  per  annum. 

Here  is  an  astounding  fact.     In  four  years  wc  spent  upon 
intoxicatin{j  drinks  ir4SO.398.20T  :  and   yet   upon   cotton 
goods,  during  tlitf  same  ptriod.  wc  spent  (reckoning  10  perfl 
cent,  for  retailers'  profits)  only  i^s  1,125,842.  " 

Taking  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  given 
in  the  Statistical  Abstract  for  1869,  at  30.838,210.  it  \pves 
for  cacli  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United  Kingdom,  for 
the  four  years,  £14  12s,  Id.  as  spent  on  drink,  and  only 
£1  13s.  i^i^d.  on  cotton  goods;  or.  if  wc  take  the  one  year. 
1S69,  we  have  ^£"3  13s.  2j^d,  per  head  spent  on  drink,  and 
6v  o^d.  on  cotton  goods;  or.  taking  a  family  of  five 
persons,  we  have  only  £\  los.  2jiJd.  spent  on  cotton  goods. 
and  £lS  6s.  O^^d.  on  diiiik  ilurinq  the  year. 

Here  is  the  secret  of  pauperism  and  raysl  People  can- 
not pour  their  money  down  their  throats,  and  put  it  on 
their  lucks  et  the  same  timet  During  the  four  years 
ending  1869,  wc  swallowed  658.347,826  gaihas  more  of 
beer,  spirits,  wine.  &c..th.Tn  we  did  the  four  years  ending  lS6l.^ 

Now  for  the  temptation  offered  to  drink.  ^ 

From  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  ox\  Inland  Revenue 
(published  in  Feb.,  1870),  J  find  that  the  number  of  pcrsoniij 
engaged  in  selling  intoxicating  liquors  was  as  follows:— 

Publicans      98.009 

Heci-sclIers 52.S20 


Total        1SO1599 

Making  a  total  of  1 50.599.  being  one  to  ever)'  204  of  the 
population,  or  about  one  to  every  40  houses.  Xo  Marvel, 
that  with  such  an  overwhelming  amount  of  temptation,  and 
with  such  an  enormous  number  of  people  interested  in 
pusliing  the  sale  of  liquor,  there  should  be  such  a  large  and 
increasing  aniount  of  drunkenness.  But  this  is  not  all.  | 
In  the  same  rcpoit,  and  on  the  same  page,  is  g^ivcn  a  list 
of  a/m/wrj*  sellers  nf  intoxicating  drinks,  the  influence  of 
some  of  which  is  proving  to  be  even  more  pernicious  than 
the  public-houses  or  beershops.    The  following  is  the  list : — 

Dealers— 

Spirit  Dealers 5>^94 

Beer  Dealers 5.952 

Wine  Dealers 3.^i9 

Sweets  (Dealers  and  Makers)           ...  123 


Camed  fonv-ard     15.608 
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Brought  forward  15,608 
RtTAILEKS — 

Kt-tailcrs  of  Wine  (not  to  be  consumed 

on  the  premises) 4,780 

Refresh  I  iiciit -house     Keepers    selling 

Wine            ...  2,274 

Swccis  (Retailers)       ...         ...         ...  9.024 

I'nck<;t-boat  licenses  for  sale  thereon...  J74 

Tablc-bccr  Sellers      2.720 

Retail  Brewers            17 


34797 
Publicans  and  Heersellcrs      150,599 

Making  a  grand  total  of  Persons  engaged  in  selling  inloxi- 
catiflfj  liquors  of  186,096,  or  one  to  every  ihtrty-tlirce  houses. 
We  have  seen  the  business  one  dram-shop  is  doing. 

The  1891  st-ltistics  would  be  interesting, 

]n  addition  to  these  overwhelming  temptations,  provision 
was  made,  by  a  law  passed  in  t862,  whereby  occasional 
licenses  could  be  taken  out,  in  order  to  accommodate  fairs, 
races,  shows,  &c.  Thus  every  facility  has  been  given  to 
spread  intemperance,  and  every  possible  temptation  has 
been  placed  in  the  w,iy  of  the  pctjple,  in  order  to  lure  them 
into  iiabits  ol  drunkenness. 

The  invention  of  the  Steam  Knginc,  the  Spinning-jenny, 
the  Loom,  and  other  valuable  machines,  has,  for  a  long  time 
placed  in  our  hands  a  monopoly  of  wealth  ;  our  coal-fields. 
iron  mines,  &c^  have  supplemented  these ;  and  had  we  been 
wise,  and,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  properly  husbanded 
and  used  the  wealth  thus  placed  within  our  reach,  our  pcopU 
to-day  would  universally  have  been  in  easy  circumstances,^ 
and  wc  should  have  been  far  from  the  fearful  pauperism 
that  marks  us  as  a  disgrace  among  the  Nations  of  the  earth. 

There  has  never  been  a  Nation  in  the  world's  history 
whose  opportunities  for  acquiring  wealth  have  been  equal 
to  those  possessed  b)"  ourselves !  Enjoying,  as  we  do,  a 
vast  commerce  witli  every  region  of  the  globe,  and  possess- 
ing manufacturing  advantages,  and  facilities,  far  surpassing 
those  of  any  other  nation,  this  Country  has  to  a  great 
extent,  ticcomc  the  Workshop  of  the  World  !  When  a 
Nation  possesses  no  resources  but  such  as  arc  within  itself, 
it  may  even  then,  if  it  uses  those  resources  aright,  rapidly 
accumulate  wcaltli :  but  when  in  addition  to  its  own 
resources,  it  enjoys  advantages  of  being  enriched  by  the 
trade  of  erery  country'  in  the  world,  ils  piogtcss  Q\iiijJ.A  V> 
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be  such  as  to  lift  it  far  above  the  regions  of  waul :  and  such 
would  be  ours  if  it  were  not  for  the  fearful  drawbacks  and 
waste  of  Intemperance.  ■ 

The  burden  of  taxation,  crime,  pauperism,  and  demorali- 
zation that  results  from  the  liquor  traffic,  every  day  becomes    , 
more  and  more  oppressive,  aiid  the  time  is  fast  hastening^ 
when,  if  wc  do  not  grapple  with   the  evil,  we  shall  ainl3 
beneath  its  weight,  and  take  our  place  in  ihe  second  or  third 
rank  among  the  nations   of  the   earth.     Persia,  Babylon, 
Carthage.  Greece,  Rome,  Spain,  and  other  kingdoms,  which 
once  were  in  the  front  rank,  have  played  their  part,  and  now 
are  scarcely  known,  except  in  history,     ft  was  their  pro- 
fligacy, extravagance,  and  dcbauchcrj',  which  sank  them  ; 
and  ours  will  sink  us.  not  only  commercially,  but  morally^ 
and  religiously,  unless  wc  adopt  means  to  prevent  them  1    jfl 

The  remedy  then,  lies  with  ourselves.     If  wc  think  »v<^ 
can  continue  to  squander  one  lumilred  millions  yearly  on 
drink,  increasing  thereby  our  local  taxation,  and  sapping 
the  foundations  of  industry,  virtue,  and  morality,  we  shall 
find  our:ielves  greatly  mii^takcn  !  ^ 

Kngland  may  have  an  abundant  and  prosperous  tradeS 
we  may  ensure  to  our  artisans,  and  our  industrial  popula* 
tion,  continued  and  profitable  cmploynicnt  ;  we  may  free 
our  country  from  the  fearful  stains  of  pauperism  and  crime, 
which  so  disfigure  it ;  we  may  have  a  wealthy,  contented, 
virtuous,  and  happy  people  ;  but  if  we  arc  ever  to  secure 
these  iiiestirnabk-  blessings,  we  must  remove  llie  Tempta- 
tions to  Intemperance,  which  are  planted  broadcast  over  the 
land;  and  our  legislature  must  enact  such  laws  as  "w' ' 
make  it  easy  to  do  right,  and  difficult  to  do  wrong!  " 

"  The  disposition  to  be  provident,  I  need  not  tell 
cannot  be  supplied  by  Parliament.     It  may  be  the  duty 
the  legislature  lo  prohibit    certain    thingb— as    so    it 
which  are  of  the  nature  of  social  abuses;  but,  with  regard 
to  the  general  government  of  Man,  it  has  pleased  God  to 
make  him  a  free  agent,  and  though  those  by  whom  he  15 
ruled  in  this  world,  ought  lo  respect  that   freedom — they 
f-ought  to  make  it  easy  for  him  to  do  what  is    right,  and 
difficult  for  him  to  do  wroiiy." — Sftedt  oj  the  Right  Hm, 
W.  B.  Giatistonc,  Ja$tuary  4U1,  iS^^. 
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"  Tbcy  hfld  •llackeJ  Ihe  Cattle  in  tariow  wkf%" 
CHAPTER    XLIV. 


Showing  how  tiie  House  could  never  have  bekn 
taken  bv  thk  rouutks.  if  thkre  had  not  been  a 
Traitor  within. 

The  following  U  in  put  by  Mn.  Hannih  Mon.  though  *l(erMl  in  toai« 
Ktqwcts  md  ih«  meaninj;  ol  the  allqcoiy  tnore  fully  ei|)tiineil. 

^HERE  was  once  a  certain  Nobleman  who  had  a  large 
House  or  Castle,  situatcdin  the  midst  of  a  great  Wilder- 
ness, but  enclosed  in  a  Garden.  Now  there  was  a  band 
of  Robbers  who  had  a  great  mind  to  plunder  and 
destroy  the  Castle,  and  bring  ruin  and  death  upon  all  within, 
but  they  had  not  succeeded  in  their  endeavours,  because  the 
Master  had  given  strict  orders  to  "  Watch  ; "  and  up  to  the 
time  wc  arc  sjx;aking  of.  the  Enemy  had  been  kept  from 
obtaining  any  great  advantage.  They  had,  it  is  true, 
attacked  the  castle  in  various  ways,  had  tried  at  every 
avenue  ;  watched  to  take  advantage  of  days  of  carelessness 
and  thoughtlessness,  and  had  looked  for  an  open  door  or  a 
neglected  window  !  But  though  they  often  made  the  bolts 
shake,  and  the  wiinlows  rattle,  they  could  never  greatly 
hurt  the  House,  much  less  get  into  it.  Do  you  know  the 
reason  ?      It  was  because  the  Servants  were  not  %  VVixVc 
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frightened  ;  they  heard  the  noise  plainly  cnougli,  and 
aware  Iwth  of  thy  strenfjth  and  perseverance  of  their 
iCuenn'cs;  for  there  were  many  cases,  where  Castles  in  that 
neighbourhood  had  been  eutirtly  and  for  ever  ruined  by^ 
tettin.L;  in  this  band  of  Robbcns!  It  was  a  singuh 
assurance  that  the  Nobleman  gave  his  Serrants,  narnelj 
that  while  they  continued  to  be  afraid  they  would  be  safe ; 
it  passed  into  a  kind  of  proverb  amongst  them,  "  Happy  i^ 
he  that  fearcth  always." 

There  were  times  when  the  Master  could  not  always 
near  them,  but  whenever  these  times  came,  he  used  to  cs 
the  scrx-ants.  and  spcalc  lo  them  of  the  necessity  there  wai 
for  Ihcm  to  do  their  pari.  "  I  need  not  repeat  to  you  th< 
directions  I  have  so  often  given  you  ;  ihcy  arc  alt  wrJttt 
down  in  the  Book  of  which  each  of  you  has  a  Cop/i] 
<thc  Bible).  Remember,  it  is  but  a  short  time  that  yc 
have  to  remain  here;  soon,  the  nct>d  of  care  and  watchful- 
ness will  be  gone  past,  and  you  will  rcmo\'e  to  my  Father'^ 
House,  to  a  more  settled  Habitation,  where  I  shall  hav 
prepared  a  place  for  each  of  you  !  Your  care  will  ther 
fore  soon  have  an  end  ;  the  period  of  resistance  is  shor 
that  of  rest  Eternal!  In  that  Mansion  you  will  neve 
more  be  exposed  to  any  attack,  for  there  *  the  wicli 
cease  from  troubling.'  and  you  will  enjoy  rest  and  peace 
But.  mark  my  words--and  they  are  written  also  in  tb* 
Book. — ^whcthcr  yon  ever  attain  to  that  Mansion,  vfEl 
depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  you  defend  yourself  ill 
(htsi  A  little  vigilance  and  self-denial,  will  secure  yo* 
certain  happiness  for  ever !  But  I  solemnly  assure  yon 
tliat  everything  depends  on  your  present  conduct  her 
You  must  not  think  me  a  hard  Master  to  leave 
without  peace  and  security ;  for  the  fact  is.  without  tbL 
season  of  trial,  you  could  never  be  fitted  for  the  life 
will.  I  trust,  enjoy  hereafter.  I  wilt  not  attempt  to  dcr 
that  your  Enemies  arc,  if  trifled  with,  exceedingly  powcrfuf, 
on  the  contrary*,  I  cannot  too  earnciitly  warn  you  of  letting 
them  gain  the  least  .advantage,  the  least  admission  ;  if  yoo 
do.  I  shall  almost  lose  hope,  for,  once  in,  they  seldc 
depart  again.  But  be  of  good  courage.  I  shall  lake 
you  have  very  many  helps,  and  many  comforts  to  ms 
this  House  pleasant,  even  before  you  reach  the  ol 
Mansion.  Do  not  think  that  I  grudge  you  any  jjratifio 
tion,  but  there  are  some  pleasures  you  cannot  now  s.TfL-!;, 
yield  yourselves  up  to;  deny  yourselves  these,  and  ^.^ 
things  will  be  shortly  yours  I     Above  alt,  remember  what  I 
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ly — I  would  defy  all  the  atuicks  of  tlic  robbers  from  witb- 

'out,  if  I  could  depend  on  ihc  fidelity  of  the  people  within ! 

Ifthey  ever  get  in,  and  destroy  this  House- — and  remember, 

that  destruction  will  b<.-  a  final  one — it  must  have  been  by 

the  conniv.mce  of  one  of  the  Family.     For  is  is  a  slantiiug 

law,  as  yon  ail  kninv.  of  t/tis  Caslle,  thai  tntre  mttward  aidtck 

^can  tiri'fr  destroy  it.  if  there  be  tto  Traitor  within.    You  will 

lajid  or  fall,   as  you  observe   this  rule;  and   if  you  arc 

"ruined,  remember  it  must  be  from  some  neglect  or  fault  of 

your  Own,  in  not  seeking  my  aid.  and  in  allowing  admission 

to  my  foes  and  yours" 

When  the  Nobleman  had  done  speaking,  every  servant 
repealed  his  assurance  of  attachment  and  firm  allegiance  to 
his  Master.  But  ainons;  them  all,  not  one  was  so  vehement 
and  loud  in  his  professions  as  Self-love ! 

Sclf-Iuve  was  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  servants,  and  they 
all  depended  grciitly  upon  him ;  and  a.s  he  had  charge  of 
the  gales,  of  which  there  were  five — {the  five  senses^ — he 
ifas  a  ino^l  important  person  amongst  them. 

Now,  though  he  really  desired  the  good  of  the  Hotiiie, 

Self-love  had  some  weaknesses ;  he  was,  to  speak  the  truth. 

a  civil  fellow  enough,  but  was  fund  of  seeking  his  gratifica- 

JH^tons,    at    whatever  cost ;    and,   though   he    had    a  great 

^Konfidence  in  himself,  which,  up  to  a  certain  point  u*a.s  very 

^nrell,  and  was  the  foremost  to  promise,  he  was  sometimes 

^Bthc  sl.icke.<it  to  perform.      His  Master  wa*4  more  afraid  of 

him.  with  all  hi.s  profesaiotis.  than  lie  was  of  the  rest,  who 

protcsiid  less.      He  knew  that  Self-love  was  vain  ;  and  he 

apprehended  more  danger  from  his  love  of  talk  and  flattery, 

and   liive  of  change    and   pleasure,    than   even    from    th« 

stronger  vices  of  some  of  the  other  servants. 

I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  confess,  that  though  Self- 
love  was  allowed  every  refreshment,  and  all  the  ncetiful 
rest  which  (he  nature  of  his  place  as  porter  permitted,  yet 
he  often  thought  it  very  hard  to  be  forced  to  be  so  mucJi 
on  duty.  "Nothing  but  watching."  said  Self-lo^'c  tu 
Umsclf;  "  1  have,  it  is  tnie,  a  gooti  many  comforts,  a  good 
leal  of  pleasure,  and  meat  and  drink  sufficient,  but  I  find 
hard  this  watching  so  narrowly,  and  letting  in  no 
smpany  without  orders,  merely  because  tlicrc  are  said  to 
some  straggling  Robbers  here  in  the  Wilderness,  with 
rhom  my  Master  docs  not  choo.sc  us  to  be  acquainted. 
le  tells  us  to  be  thus  vigilant  for  fear  of  the  Kobtiers,  but 
suspect  he  makes  them  out  to  be  more  dangerous  than 
ey  really  are." 
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SelMovc,  howe\'er.  kept  all  these  tilings  to  himself;  he™ 

began,  however,  to  listen    with   rather  less  alarm  to  the 

L  nightly  whistling  of  the  Robbers,  and  by  giving  way  to  such 

'thoughts  AS  these  he  became  sometimes  so  tired  of  duty 

and  watching,  that  he  would  almost  rather  run  the  risk  of 

bring  robbed  once,  than  live  always  in  this  strict  manner! 

Now  there  were  certain  bounds  or  limits  in  which  the 
Nobleman  told  his  servants  they  might  safely  walk  and 
divert  themselves  at  proper  seasons.  A  large  and  pleasant 
[Garden  surrounded  the  Castle,  a  very  thick  I  (edge  separat- 
ing thift  Garden  from  the  Wilderness  which  was  infested  by  i« 
the  Robbers,  and  in  this  Garden  the  servants  amuscaS 
themselves,  ^ 

Their  Master  had.  however,  often  said  to  them.  "You 
will  consult  your  own  safety,  as  well  as  your  love  to  Me,  by 
not  venturing  over  to  the  e.xtremity  of  the  bounds,  because 
le  who  goes  as  far  as  he  dares  always  shows  a  wish  to  go 
farther  than  he  ought,  and  commonly  does  so." 

Oh  \  that  youths  would  believe  that  this  is  but  the  natural 
Ourse  of  things.  If  we  allow  ourselves  to  tamper  with 
!mptation  in  spite  of  Conscience, — that  Hedge  God  places 
in  the  way  to  ruin, — and  deliberately  do  wrong  once,  every 
following  .step  in  that  deceitful  path  you  will  Jind  to  be 
Easier  than  the  prccecding  one;  for  sin,— some  sins 
respccially, — blind  the  Soul  to  danger.  Then  seeking  to 
quiet  the  voice  of  Conscience,  by  which  God,  in  his  love  to 
us.  tries  to  warn  us  of  our  danger,  by  some  good  outward 
act  merely,  such  as  going  to  church  or  chapel,  or  reading 
the  Bible,  or  some  Religious  Book. — in  reality  amounts  to 
nothing  I  It  may  make  us  feel  e<uy,  but  it  imparts  to  us  no 
morai  strength  to  resist  the  next  Temptation.  Something 
deepeir  is  needed.  We  must  face  it  manfully  :  our  Sin  must 
be  given  up  if  we  are  ever  to  sec  God  !  Whatever  else  we 
may  do,  we  can  do  nothing  until  we  repent  of.  and  are  willing 
to  give  up.  our  Besetting  Sin.  whatever  it  may  be. 

What  we  all  need  is  nothing  short  of  a  change  of  heart 
and  life :  we  must  pray  for  this  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  obtain  from  God  the  Rlesscd  Holy  Spirit,  saving 
grace,  and  strength,  to  enable  us  to  abandon  our  Sin  for 
ever — that  grace  which  our  Creator,  who  knows  us  far  in 
better  than  we  know  ourselves — can  alone  impart.  H 

It  was  remarkable  that  the  nearer  the  servants  kept  to  ^ 
the  Castle,  and  the  farther  from  the  fudgt.  the  more  ugly 
the  Wildernejis  appeared  ;  and  the  nearer  they  approached 
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the  forbidden  bounds  their  own  homo  appeared  more  dull, 
and  the  Wilderness  more  dcJighlful  ! 

This  the  Nobleman  knew  well  when  he  cautioned  them 
al>out  it,  for  he  never  said  or  did  anything  without  a  ^ood 
reason.  Iflhc  cxplan;ition  was  too  deep  for  the  servants 
quite  to  undcisliind,  he  used  to  tell  them  that  they  would 
understand  it  when  they  came  to  llic  other  Mansion,  for 
there  all  the  dilTiculties  of  the  present  one  would  be 
perfectly  plain. 

Now,  Self-love  had  been  among  the  first  to  promise  to 
Icecp  clear  of  the  hed^e,  and  yci  he  was  often  to  be  .seen 
walking  as  near  it  as  he  durst.  One  day  he  ventured  quite 
close  up  to  the  hed^e,  and.  putting  two  <itonc!i  one  on 
another,  after  a  few  attempts,  made  shift  co  peep  over  the 
hedge!  So  it  is  that  at  ^rst  wc  find  it  difficult  to  commit 
sin  witlwjut  compunction  and  .sadness,  but  after  a  time  we 
find  it  agreeable,  conscience  becomes  dull,  and  finally  sin 
becomes  a  habit,  and  a  continued  course  of  sins  is  fallen 
into, — seldom  to  be  overcome, 

The  Villain  Flatterwelu 


a  i'mgular  thing  that,  just  as  Sclf-lovc  was  pceping<| 
over  the  hedge,  he  saw  one  of  the  robbers  si  rolling  as  near 
as  he  could  to  the  boundary  outside!  This  man's  name 
was  Mr.  Klatterwell. — a  smooth  civil  man, — "whose  words 
were  softer  than  butter,  but  having  war  in  his  fuart.''  The 
moment  he  saw  him.  Mr.  Klatterwell  made  several  courteous 
bows  to  Self-love. 

To  employ  a  well-known  saying,  "  Satu.n  does  not  send 
fooU  on  his  errands  1 "  The  acquaintance  of  lively  wit,  of 
plca.'iing  address,  and  kindly  manners,  but  unprincipled  in 
mind,  without  religious  feeling,  profligate,  and  caring  only 
for  pleasure  in  this  life,  is  the  one  whom  the  young  in  years 
are  most  likely  to  be  injured  by.  It  is  in  the  company  oi 
such  that  a  cheerful  but  innocent  and  pious  mind  finds  it 
impossible  to  retain  its  position.  The  company  of  suchj 
should  be  at  once  avoided  by  the  young;  otherwise  theii 
way  of  thinking,  of  living,  of  speaking,  will  before  long  be 

.your  own. 

I  Now,  Self-love  had  the  idea  that  all  Robbers  must  have 
an  ugiy  look,  which  would  frighten  you  at  once,  and  a 
coarse,  brutal  manner,  which  would,  at  first  sight,  show  they 
were  enemies-  For  an  open  enemy  lie  would  have  been 
prepared,  but  Mr.  KlalterweU's  civility  iVvtew  \\\to  >."»SS  Nm.% 
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guard.  Indeed,  he  had  not  spoken  a  doEcn  words  with  him 
before  Self-love  drew  this  conclusion, — cither,  that  Mr.  Flal- 
tcni'cll  could  not  be  one  of  the  Gang,  or  that,  if  he  were,  the 
Kobbers  thcmiwlvcs,  could  not  be  such  Monsters  as  his 

(Master  had  described,  and  therefore  it  was  folly  to  be  so 
fearful  of  them.     Having  begun  the  conversation,  and  telh'ng 
lb  new  friend  his  name,  and  how  pleased  he  was  to  have 
kde    his    acquaintance,    Mr.    Platterwell    spoke    of    the 
lobleman.  commending  him,  in  a  general  way.  as  a  peraon 

'who  meant  well  himself,  but  who  was  rather  too  apt  tO' 
suspect  otliers. 

Maligning  the  Faithful  God. 

To  this  Self-love  assented.  The  villain  then  ventured^ 
by  degrees  to  hint,  that  though  the  Nobleman  might  be  a 
good  Slaster  in  the  main,  yet  he  must  be  allowed  to  be  ft 
little  strict,  perhaps  a  little  stingy,  and  not  a  little  censo- 
rious. That  he  was  blamed  by  the  "Gentlemen  of  the 
Wilderness  "  for  shutting  his  house  against  good  company  ; 
and  his  servants  were  laughed  at  by  people  of  spirit  for 
submitting  to  the  gloomy  life  of  the  Castle,  and  the  insipid 
pleasures  of  the  Garden,  instead  of  ranging  as  they  chose, 
at  la(^c.  in  the  Wilderness. 

"There  is  certainty  some  truth  in  what  you  say,"  saJd ' 
Sclf-lovc.  "My  Master  docs  seem  rather  harsh  and  close; 
but  to  tell  you  the  truth  all  his  prcciutions  in  telling  us  t0 
watch  and  secure  all  the  doors  and  loopholes  arc  to  keep 
out  a  number  of  rubbers,  who,  he  assures  us.  are  only 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  destroy  us  I  I  hope  no 
offence,  but  the  fact  is,  sir.  by  your  fiivty;  I  half  suspect  yon 
must  he  oite  of  iho^e  he  is  so  much  afraid  of!  " 

"  Afraid  of  ine  !  impossible  !  My  dear  Mr.  Self-love,  for 
that  [  think  is  your  name,  you  cannot  think  that  I  am 
your  enemy;  I  am  unarmed.  What  harm  can  a  plain  man 
like  me  do  ?"     But  tlic  villain  blushed  da  he  spoke  I 

Self 'love  :  "  Well,  certainly  that  is  true  enough,  j'et  oui'l 
Master  says  that  i(  once  we  give  way  to  you  and  let  yoU' 
into  the  house,  wc  shall  be  ruined  soul  and  body '" 

Mr.  Fiatterwtll :  "I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Self-love,  to  hear  so 
sensible  a  man  as  you  appear  to  be  on  other  points,  so 
deceived  in  this  I  Your  Master  knows  w-e  are  cheerful, 
entertaining  people,  foes  indeed  to  ijlooin  and  superstition  ; 
I  cannot  but  fear  that  he  is  naturally  morose  himself,  and 
docs  not  choo.se  you  to  become  acquainted  with  us." 
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Setf-iove:  "  But  he  says  that  if  we  follow  our  own  dis- 
po»tion  and  do  as  you  would  have  us.  before  long,  we 
Khould  forget  Him,  and  His  laws  altogether;  that. as  soon  as 
you  got  ilII  your  own  way,  you  would  drop  all  the  cheerful- 
ness and  good  nature  you  appear  to  posse&s,  and  your  real 
character  would  then  appear  ;  that  once  in  your  power,  you 
would  never  leave  us,  until  you  had  made  \is  as  wretched 
and  wicked  as  yourselves,  full  of  alt  that  is  vile  and  sinful ; 
caring  nothing  more  for  Him,  and  blind  and  reckless  to  the 
utter  ruin  wc  should  bring  upon  ourselves!" 

"Really,  my  dear  Mr.  Self-love,"  said  Flattcrwcll  (who, 
howc\'cr,  upon  this,  with  all  his  art,  blushed  as  he  spokc^i 
-■  I  am  forced  to  say  that  all  this  is  far  from  the  truth,  that 
you  really  must  not  believe  Him  '.  The  worst  that  we 
should  do  is  to  enjoy  ourselves.  Wc  might,  perhaps,  take 
n.  friendly  gla.<»  with  you,  play  an  innocent  game  of  cards 
tc^cthcr,  or  sing  a  cheerful  song.  Pray,  can  there  be  any 
Jiarm  in  all  this?  " 

"  Well,"  said  Self-love.  *'  I  must  confess  I  think  that  Uie 
Master  doks  judge  rather  harshly  in  these  matters,  I  have, 
I  own,  sometimes  thought  that  He  made  you  out  to  be 
^  worse  than  you  really  are  '■ " 

The  Hedge,  CoNsaKNCE,  God's  Barrier  to  Sin. 

Flattcrwell,  saw  well  by  this  time,  that,  as  far  as  hts 
<lUpositioD  went,  Self-love  was  already  over  the  "  HEDGE," 
and  that  he  was  kept  on  his  side  by  fear  instead  of 
principle  ;  from  the  time  he  saw  this,  he  made  sure  of  him. 

He  continued.  "  The  more  you  see  of  us.  the  more  you 
will  have  cause  to  think  so!  t  only  wish  for  my  part. 
that  tlierc  was  not  this  ugly  '  HEDGE  '  between  us.  I  ha\x 
several  things  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about,  but,  knowing 
in  what  esteem  your  people  hold  us.  I  really  fear  being 
overheard  or  seen  talking  with  you  !  If  you  will  allow  mc, 
dear  Mr,  Self-love,  a  little  private  conversation  with  you. 
I  might,  with  your  aid,  get  through  the  '  heixje,"  and  call 
under  your  window  tliis  evening:  the  fact  is  our  whole 
brotherhood  are  desirous  of  obtaining  your  friendship,  I 
think  we  shall  be  able  to  convince  you,  that  it  ts  mere 
prejudice,  and  not  wisdom,  which  makes  your  Master  thus 
oar  His  doors  against  us,  and  I  shall  tell  you  somcthii^  to 
your  advantage." 

■•  Don't  say  *wc"'  said  Self-love,  "pray  come  alone;  I 
rtvould  not  sec  the  rest  of  the  gang  for  the  world,  I  only 


feel  pleasure  in  you  !  1  lliiiik  there  can  be  no  great  harm 
in  talking  to  you  tlirough  tiic  bars  of  the  door;  but  you 
mufit  understand  I  am  dertermined  not  to  let  you  in ;  I 
must  own  I  wish  to  know  if  you  can  tell  me  anything  ta 
my  advantage." 

Flatterwcll  yoing. — turns  back. — "  Ucar  Mr.  Sclf'lovcy 
there  is  one  thing  we  have  forgotten.  You  know  that  J, 
cannot  even  get  over  the  '  llKOOt '  withmit  asiisUime.  You 
are  aware  that  there  is  a  secret  in  the  nature  of  that 
'hedge!'  Yqh  in  the  house  may  get  over  to  us  in  the 
wilderness,  of  your  own  aecord,  but  tiv  cannot  get  to  yoar 
aide  against  your  resolute  wishes!  If  you  will  look  about 
to  sec  where  the  '  HKi>r,ii '  seem.s  thinnest  to  you.  and  then 
set  to  work  to  clear  away,  here  and  there,  a  few  bvuglis,  it 
will  do  for  me;  it  won't  be  miss«d  ;  and  if  there  is  but  the 
smallest  hole  made  by  you,  on  your  side,  of  your  own  acatni, 
we  on  our  side  can  get  in  !  " 

To  tliis  Self-love  made  some  objection,  but  only  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  seen.  FtatterwcM  replied  that  tJic 
smallest  hole  would  be  sufficient,  for  "  he  could  then  um'k 
his  awn  u'ay  !  " 

"  Well."  said  Self-love,  "  I  will  think  it  over  :  To  be  sure 
1  shall  then  be  equally  safe  inside  the  castle,  as  alt  ^e 
bolts,  bars,  and  locks  will  be  between  us,  so  it  will  make 
but  little  difference." 

"Certainly  not!"  said  Flatterwell  ;  but  the  villain  knew 
well  that  it  would  make  aU  the  difference  in  the  world.  For 
after  an  allowed  sin  is  wilfully  committed,  the  llfclDyii — 
Conscience — becomes  more  and  more  thin  and  weak  ! 
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So  they  parted.  Self-love  went  home  convinced  of  his 
Master's  prejudices  »gainst  the  robbers,  and  he  began  to 
esteem  thorn  bo  only  in  name.  "  Uul  for  all  that,"  said 
he,  ■■  though  Mr.  Flatterwell  is  certainly  an  agreeable 
companion,  he  may  not  be  perfectly  safe,  so  that  I  certainly 
shall  not  let  him  in!"  Thinking  thus,  Self-love  did  nut,^ 
forget  the  agreement  he  had  made  to  thin  the  ht-dgc  a 
little ;  he  found  it  ea.stL-st  to  do  so  by  thinking  as  little  as 
possible  of  the  Master,  and  exaggerating,  by  dwelling  upon  ■ 
it,  tlie  pleasure  he  hoped  to  enjoy  with  his  new  ncquaintancc ; 
At  first  he  only  tore  off  a  handful  of  leaves,  then  a  little  sprig; 
then  he  broke  away  a  bough  or  two !  It  was  obscrvafcJe 
thsX  the  iai^er  the  breach   became,  the   more  slightingly 
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he  began  to  think  of  his  Master,  and  the  better  of  himself! 
Every  pttp  he  took  through  the  broken  hedge  increased  his 
desire  to  ^ct  out  into  tht  Wilderness,  and  made  the  thoughts 
of  the  Castle  more  irksome  to  him.  "I  am  siitc."  said  he, 
"one  may  always  stop  where  one  will ;  our  Master  cautioned 
u9  that  if  wc  went  to  the  bounds  wc  should  next  get  over 
the  hedge.  Now  I  have  been  at  the  utmost  limtti,  and  did 
not  get  over ! "  Here  Conscience  (for  the  hedge  was  not  yet 
quite  destroyed)  put  in,  "  Yes !  but  it  was  not  from  want  of 
inclination  on  your  part,  but  only  because  you  were  afraid 
of  being  setn  '.  " 

Flatlcnvcll,  in  the  meantime,  prevailed  on  the  rest  of  the 
robbers  to  make  an  attack  on  the  Castle  that  night.  "  My 
brethren."  said  he,  "  you  navy  and  then  fail  in  your  schemes 
because  you  arc  for  violent  beginnings,  while  my  quiet, 
insinuating  measures  hardly  ever  miss !  You  become  repul- 
sive by  shocking  Vices,  blustering  and  frightening  people, 
thus  setting  them  on  their  guard.  You  inspire  them  with 
fear  and  dif^ust  at  you,  and  cause  them  to  apply  to  their 
Master  (whom  we  hate  and  dread)  for  aid,  while  1  endeavour 
always  to  make  them  think  uv//  of  tkemsehns  first,  and 
then  to  think  ///  of  the  Master  f  If  I  once  gel  them  to 
entertain  hard  thoughts  o(  Him.  my  business  is  dont  f  This 
Self-love  is  the  very  one  to  succeed  with !  1  am  very  glad 
I  was  under  the  Hedge  while  he  was  peeping  over  :  he  is 
easier  managed  than  one  o(  your  sturdy,  sensible  fellows, 
for  he  has  tio  self'denial,  his  chief  object  being  his  own 
gratification  !  With  others  wc  need  strong  arguments  and 
strong  temptations  ;  but  with  such  fellows  as  Self-love  (and, 
let  mc  tell  ynu  there  are  very  many  like  him),  in  whon»| 
I  vanity  and  sensuality  are  the  leading  qualities,  Rattcty  and] 
assurance  of  pleasure  and  ease  will  do  more  than  ynu  can 
by  intimidation  \  Only  let  me  manage,  and  I  will  get  you 
all  into  this  Castle  t>cfore  midnight ! " 

PRAVER    NbGLKCTED. 


At  nij^ht  the  Castle  was  barricaded  as  usual,  and  no  one 
had  observed  the  hole  which  had  been  left  tn  the  licdge. 
This  oversight  arose  irom  the  servants  ni^lecting  the 
Examination  their  Master  had  often  encouraged  them  to 
make  of  what  had  transpired  during  the  past  day  or  week. 

All  were  ver>'  cheerful  within,  and  all  was  very   qui* 
without.     Some  of  the  servants  even  observed  to  the  rest.' 
•*That  as   they   had    heard    no   robbers  that   night,  they 
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thought  they  might  soon  begin  to  remit  some  of  the  bolting 
and  barring,  which  was  troublesome,  a.nd  Ihcy  hoped  the 
danger  was  now  pretty  well  over."  It  was  remarkable  that 
the<:e  opinions  were  generally  advanced  when  the  servants 
had  ufgUxted  their  private  business  with  their  Master 
(Prayer). 

All.  hosvever,  except  Self-love  retired  quietly  to  bed. 

Self-liive  slipped  down  to  his  lodge.  Conscience  foreboded 
something  ill  would  happen  if  he  continued  resolved  to 
have  his  own  way.  in  defiance  of  the  Master's  wise  and 
Sfood  cautions.  Hut  then  what  right  had  he  to  suspect  Mr. 
Flatterwcl!  or  anyone  who  nppt-arcd  so  obliging  and  civil  ? 
"  Why  be  uncharitable,  and  always  be  kept  from  doing  as 
others  do?  Hcsidcs.  Flatterivcll  may  really  liave  some- 
tiling  to  tell  mc  much  to  my  adxfantagt !  " — and,  to  tell  the 
truth,  the  prospect  of  pleasure  to  be  obtained,  or  profit 
gained,  weiglicd  more  with  Self-love  than  all  else  1  *'  He 
will  be  aloiif."  continued  Sclf-lovc.  "  what  harm  can  he  do 
me  through  thL-  b.irs  of  the  window?  Our  Master  has 
taken  a  dislike  to  liiiii  and  his  associates,  but  I  will  prove 
that  he  lias  no  cau.se  to  fear  on  my  account.  I  can  go  to  a 
Certain  Iciiglh.  and  yel  stop  when  I  please,  and  return  I " 

Had  Mr.  Flatlerwell  heard  this  spetrch,  he  xmtiUi  have 
been  sure  of  his  man .'     Why  ,* 

THE   REASON. 

Why  cannot  the  Sinnek  Stop? 

For  here  let  me  pause  an  instant,  and  ask  you  in  the 
words  of  one  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  our  day  (Dean 
Trench.)  to  consider  with  me  'wAj-  it  is  that  any  allowed  sin 
has  this  fearful  power  of  enslaving  those  who  have  no 
intention  of  yielding  themselves  absolutely,  and  without 
reserve,  to  its  dominion  ? — how  it  comes  to  pass  that  no 
one  can  say,  "  this  one  sin."  or  "  this  sin  once  more  I  must 
have,  but  I  £p  HO  further ;  in  this,  it  is  true,  I  allow 
myself  wilfully,  and  deliberately,  to  commit  a  sin,  but  1 
will  ihen  stop  short — 1  waA  not  repeat  it!"  How  is  It 
that  such  calculations  are  sure  to  be  defeated,  and  none  can 
tell  the  amount  of  evil  he  will  commit — the  ruin  he  will 
bring  on  himself.' 

The  reason,  1  think,  is  that  no  sin,  however  separate  from 
other  sins  it  may  fwjcm,  can  be  regarded  as  alone,  or  by 
itself;  every  kind  of  sin  is  connected  with  a  whole  Spiritual 
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Kingdom  of  darJtness,  of  which  Satnn  is  the  leader  and  the 
head,  from  which  it  came  forth,  and  with  which  It  holds 
relation  still,  even  after  it  has  found  lodgment  in  the  sinful 
heart !  The  existence  of  this  dark  kingdom  of  envy  and 
hate,  of  pride  and  lust,  which  is  ever  around  us,  like  the 
Wilderness  filled  with  Robbers,  and  would  fain  also  be  xviiftin 
us. — the  existence  of  Satan  and  his  angels  (those  tempters, 
ever  watchful  to  find  an  open  door  in  the  heart,  and.  where 
that  door  li,-ui  been  opened  for  one  pleii-sant  besetting  sin. 
ever  watchful,  by  force  or  fraud,  to  make  an  entrance  for 
many) — the  fact  that  there  is  a  Kingdom  of  Darkness  around 
us,  as  well  as  a  Kingdom  of  Light— that  we  have  afBnitics 
with  the  one  no  less  than  with  the  other — that  sins,  no  less 
than  graces,  are  linked  together  by  .1  mysterious  law — 
explain  \xo\v  it  is  that  any  sin  wilfully  admitted  into  the 
heart  cannot  remain  quiescent  there  !  It  will  ever  move 
onwards,  casting  forth  its  root^t  and  fibres  on  cvcr^'  side ; 
it  must  gradually  vitiate  and  corrupt  the  portions  hitherto 
nobtcr  and  purer,  and  sinccrcr  in  our  natures  ! 

Daily  actions, — ^ocxl  or  evil, — long  continued,  produce 
habits, — habits,  confirmed. — make  i/ie  (kar<Kter  (for  time 
and  for  Eternity),  and  the  Character  decides  the  Uesltny. 
whether  for  weal  or  woe  ! 

And  oftimes  a  ruling  Sin  will  have  power,  little  by  little,  to 
colour  the  whole  life — to  assimilate  o'crything  there  to  itself, 
swallowing  up,  like  a  rvhirlpoot,  all  that  was  purer,  and 
nobler,  and  more  llcavcn-bom  in  the  man  or  in  the  youth ! 

There  are  many  sins  which  have  this  absorbing  character, 
ever  encroaching  more  and  more,  to  the  wreck  and  ruia  of 
every  noble  faculty  and  power. 

Let  us  take  but  three. 

I.  Vanity  is  such  a  sin.  Conceit, — Vanity. — may  often 
seem  little  worse  than  a  mere  harmless  foible ;  yet  Physicians 
will  tell  you  that  there  is  no  sin  which  makes  more  inmates 
to  the  Lunatic  Asylum  than  this.  And  how  many  through 
it  have  missed  the  Crown  of  Life  on  the  Last  Day 
will  disclose  I 

a.  The  Love  of  Money  is  another  such  sin — ever  claiming 
a  wider,  fiercer,  more  relentless  tyranny  over  the  soul — ever 
resisting  more  and  more  any  openness  of  action — ever 
suppressing  any  generosity  in  that  mind. 

3.  The  Lttst  of  (ke  F/eslt.  ami  Drnnkamtss.  indulged  in, 
and  allowed,  prove  oftimes  another  such  sin.  They  have  a 
fearful  tcndenc)'  to  become  such !  Let  me  imagine,  for 
e.xample,  a  youth  with  many  capacities  for  a  nu^Vcx  vcvil 
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purer  lifu,  with  everything  on  God's  part  to  fit  him  for  a 
useful,  honourable  position  on  earth,  and   an    eternity    of 
blitis  hereafter,  who  has  .suffered  himself  to  be  entangled  in 
youthful  luste,  has  stained  himself  with   tlicsc.  and   thcivj 
after  a  while,  or.  what  is  worse,  nil  the  while,  is  awakcnc^H 
by  the  Good  Spirit  of  God  to  ask  liiniself,  "What  have  I 
done } "     Let  mc  ask  him  how  fares    it   with  him  at   tbt^ 
retrospect  when  he,  not  yet  wholly   laid   waste   in  npiri^f 
with    something   of  good    still    left    in    him,  feels,  nevcr*^ 
thcless,   mastered  by  the  "sins  of  his  youth!"    Though 
none  but  hiiiisclf  be  conscious  of  liis  fall,  he  wanders  away 
from  his  fellows;  or.  if  with  them,  he  is  alone,  for  he  is 
broodiiij;  over   llie   awful    power  of  evil,  which,  indulged 
and  allowed,  he  now  too  dearly  knows  !     Sins  in  act  vn\\,  inj 
the  nature  of  things,  be  only  occasional  from  time  to  limc^^l 
but  sins  ill  thought  and  imagination  may.  and  often  wil||^ 
be  almost  continual.      What  a  Manufactory  of  unholy  and 
impure  fancies  will  be  the  heart  ivhich  has  given  itself  up 
to,  or  ha.s  allowed  an  entrance  to  this  sin  1      In   that  heart 
what  foul  and  ugly  imaginations  will  be  for  ever  fashion- 
ing !      Seeking  everywhere  and  in  cvcryUiing  for  the  fuel 
which  feeds  them!    You,  over  whose  innocency  a  Saviour 
watched  with  hope;    you,  who  might  ere  now,  loved  and 
forgiven,  have  been  well  forward  on  j-our  Heavenward  way. 
had  you  early  repressed  this  vice  1 

Oh  !  that  the  youtli  timidly  beginning  a  departure  from 
his  God,  by  indulging  in  such  sins,  could  know  the  fearful 
condition  of  him  for  whom  simple,  innocent,  pleasures  and 
pure  delights,  exist  no  more — whom  twihin^  now  can  please 
which  has  not  upon  it  somethuig  of  the  Serpent's  sfimti 
To  such  a  youth  who,  it  may  be,  feels  yet  many  resiraintl 
of  conscience,  of  a  godly  education — the  gentle  influenc 
it  may  be,  of  a  parents  prayers— whose  mind,  capable 
nobler,  better  things,  warms  still  at  the  thought  of  obtaia- 
ing  some  distinction,  I  would  appeal.  I  would  remind  him 
that  Christ  teaches  us  (and  all  experience  confirms  il)  that 
■•Whosevcr  cominittcth  sin  is  the  servant  of  sin."  so  U 
an  c\'il  habit,  which  might  have  been  but  as  a  spider's  web' 
at  first— so  easily  might  it  have  been,  by  a  vigorous  eflbft 
of  the  will,  snapped  asunder, — becomes  links  of  iron  at  last  I 
He  would  have  you  know  that  Satan, — that  tyrant  of  our 
Uvea,— ever  puts  hira  who  has  accepted  his  yoke  to 
drudgeries  than  before!  If  the  case  Is  yours,  I  could  wecf 
to  think  of  your  one  day  bein^  lost  to  feeling,  doing  thingij 
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greedily  and  without  hesitation  from  which  you  would,  at 
the  first,  have  shrunk  back  with  disgust  and  alarm. 

Itut  if  you  have  already  pone  some  way  in  evil,  and  time 
after  time  the  subtle  temptation  is  offered  to  you.  and  you 
have  given  way,  let  not  tiiis  discourage  you  from  attempting 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  sin!  Be  delivered  from  that  bond- 
age of  youis — that  besetting  sin,  so  sweet  now,  so  fearful 
in  the  end.  Christ  came  for  that  very  purpose,  that  lie 
mi^ht  deliver.  Kesiit  the  Devil  in  the  hour  of  temptation  ; 
resist,  not  leaning  upon  your  own  strength  alone,  but  also 
'  appealing  for,  and  leaning  on.  the  strength  of  Him  whose 
I  "  arm  is  not  shortened  *'  that  it  cannot  save  you  ! 

Do  not  give  up  as  hopeless  the  ceaseless  struggle  such  a 
prospect  may  present  to  yon.  with  impure,  covetous,  or 
wicked  thoughts.  Such  is  not  meant  to  be  our  portion. 
Wc  must,  indeed,  always  stand  upon  our  guard  from  time 
to  time  during  our  youth  and  during  our  life;  but  tliis 
temptation— the  Evil  One.  in  the  shape  he  now  wears — j 
resist  him  by  prayerful  effort,  and  he  will  presently  fl« 
from  you ! 

Whatever  else  nia>'  hereafter  come,  the  present  temp- 
tation is  withstood  and  shall  have  passed  away.     For  that 
time  you  have  proved  faithful ;    one  good  step  has  been 
taken  towards  a  happier  and  better  world  ! 
L      You  shall   know— if  such  as  I   have  pictured  be  amongi 
f  my  readers — you  shall  know  something  of  Jehovah's  smile,? 
something  of  the  bicssedne&s  and  joy  of  a  trial  and  temp- 

ttation  met  and  overcome  '. 
Must  I  say,  in  honesty,  one  other  word  of  caution  / 
Then  1  would  have  you  remember — never  again  to  forget 
it, — that  it  U  pos.sible  to  go  too  far;  it  is  possible  to  place 
yourself  in  a  condition  for  which,  as  far  as  regards  this  life, 
nothing  can  be  done  I 

fTo  one  who  has  gone  some  length  in  sin — above  all,  one 
who.  after  having  begun  recovery,  has  turned  back  once 
more  to  the  mire  and  quicksands  of  sin — all  that  is  pure — 
the  innocence  of  children,  the  holy  love  of  sister  and  of 
mother — all  that  is  most  fair  in  God's  world  must,  at  time*. 
come  to  him  with  a  shock  of  pain,  with  an  ISFIMTK 
sadncs:!.  for  it  wakens  up  to  him  a  sad  image  of  what  he 
is  and  what  he  might  have  been  ;  but  his  prayer  will  now 
be  sincere,  "  I'ui^c  me  with  hyssop,  and  I  shall  be  clean  : 
wash  me,  and  1  shall  be  whiter  than  snovr." 

You  may  have  to  carr^* — it  may  be  to  the  grave — the  sadj 
cfTcct-s  you  have  brought  upon  yourself  by  sin  ;   but  t.\\c^v 
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your  opportunities  here  may  have  been  lost,  your  hoj 
blighted  (and  the  past  can  never  be  recalled!) — still  there  \i\ 
that  last  blt-ssed  hope  left  you,  if  penitent —foryivcncas  for 
the  sake  of  Christ.  It  is  not  for  any  to  judge  another ;  He 
alone  knows  your  trials  and  your  guilt ;  but  do  not  shrink 
from  applying  to  Him.  It  is  your  last — I  pray  God  it  may 
prove  your  best — hope  for  the  endless  lile  to  come:  I  would 
leak  no  word  of  censure,  for  to  such  as  1  have  pictured 
lere  comes  at  times  a  sorrow,  a  despair,  which  is  more 
powerful  than  any  words  of  man  I  I  would  rather  ask  you 
calmly  to  consider  what  you  have  to  gain  or  to  hope  from 
sin — a  moment's  flctiting  pleasure — and  then  to  reflect  what, 
lo  obtain  this,  you  must  hazard  and  for  ever  lose  ;  and  as. 
without  holiness,  no  one  can  ever  see  the  great  and  pure 
God.  I  would  urge  you  to  waste  no  longer  the  precious, 
fleeting  days  of  opportunity  that  are  still  your  own.  Apply 
to  Christ  betimes;  throw  yourself  at  His  feet.  If  you  can 
but,  by  earnest  prayer,  touch  the  hem  of  His  garment,  you 
may  yet  be  clean.  The  injurj'  you  have  inflicted  on  yourself 
may,  1  say,  be  carried  with  you  to  the  grave  ;  but,  if  youH 
are  accepted  for  His  sake,  the  stains,  the  sins  themselves ■ 
can  be  cleansed,  They  can  be  forgiven  by  God  for  His 
dear  sake  Who.  to  obtain  the  power,  had  to  bear  the  dread- j 
ful  load  Himself,  and  to  die  for  them.  If  He.  Who  wa^| 
God  Himself,  being  In  agony  under  the  awful  burden,  could 
not  but  raise  the  cry  to  God  the  Father,  "  Why  hast  Thou 
forsaken  Mc  ?  "  I  would  ask  you,  what  shall  jon  do  if  youH 
fail  to  come  to  Him  for  aid  ?  By  the  unknown  anguish  HeV 
endured,  and  every  one  unforgivcn  and  impenitent,  will 
surelj'  feel  before  a  just  Creator,  I  would  ui^e  upon  you  thus 
to  apply  at  once  ;  those  sins — under  which  many  a  one  has 
given  up,  and  settled  down  into  a  sleep  of  despair,  or  the 
quiet  calm  of  spiritual  death,  and  under  which  (is  it  not 
true  h  you  have  almost  fainted — will  be  no  longer  laid  upon 
yourself,  you  will  be  able  to  took  upon  them  as  laid  upon 
another,  upon  Jesus  Christ,  upon  One  "  mighty  to  save," 
upon  Him  who  did  but  for  a  moment  stagger  under  the. 
weight  of  a  World's  sin,  and  then  so  borrtc  tliat  He  ha 
borne  it  away  for  ever!  Do  not  then  say,  whether  older' 
or  younger,  "■  The  harvest  is  past,  the  summer  is  ended,  and 
I  am  not  saved  ;  "  do  not  say  that  there  was  no  "  balm  in 
Gilcad,  no  physician  there."  for  though  j'our  sins  arc  "  like, 
crimson,  He  can  make  them  whiter  than  snow  ;  "  do  notsa) 
that  you  have  cried  and  He  has  not  answered.  "  Hast  thou 
not  known,  hast  thou  not  licard,  that  the  everlasting  God,] 
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the  Lord,  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  faintcth  not, 
neither  is  weary  ?  "  "  Tlicrc  is  no  searching  of  His  under- 
standing." "  Even  the  youths  shall  faint  and  be  weary,  and 
the  young  men  shall  utterly  fall  ; "  but  they  that  wait  upon 
Him  in  prayer  shall  feel  that  though  with  man  it  was 
'■  impossible,"  with  God.  if  sought  in  the  name  of  His  dear 
Son,  "a//  Ihittgs  are  possible  \  " 


About  eleven,  Self-love  heard  the  signal  agreed  upon. 
It  was -SO  gentle  as  to  cause  little  alarm, 
I  FlattcrwcII  never  frightened  anyone  I  Self-love  stole 
softly  down  ;  planted  himself  at  his  little  window  ;  opened 
the  casement,  and  saw  his  new  friend.  It  wa-s  pale  siar- 
lighL  Stflf-Iove  was  a  little  frightened,  for  though  he  had 
become  a  little  accustomed  to  hi^  new  acquaintance,  he 
thought  he  perceived  one  or  two  othtr  persons  behind 
Flattcrwcll : 

The  latter,  however,  assured  him  that  he  was  mistakei 
that  it  must  have  been  a  shadow,  which  his  fears  magniiic 
into  a  company.     "  Besides,"  Mid  he,  "  I  assure  you  that  I 
have  not  a  friend  who  is  not  as  harmless  as  myself  I" 

A  long  conversation  now  followed:  Flattcru-clt  descant- 
ing upon  the  advantage  of  being  free  from  all  bounds,  in 
the  pleasures  of  the  wilderness,  ridiculing  the  Master,  and, 
above  all.  His  Book.    (The  Bible.) 

"As  to  the  Book.  Mr.  Flatteru'ell,"sald  Self-love,  ■'  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  true  or  not,  for  to  tell  the  truth  1 
have  rather  negigcteJ  it,  than  disbelieved  it.  I  am  forced, 
indcul,  to  hear  it  read  occasionally,  but  I  seldom  look  into 
it  myself,  it  has  always  appeared  uuittterestitig  to  me,  and  I 
am  nut  fond  of  laws  and  oomniands.  and  above  all,  of  the 
self-denial  it  urges  upon  us." 

"  I  cannot  wonder  at  it,  Mr.  Self-love,"  &aid  Flatterwc 
"but  I  would  especially  desire  to   deny  tlicdan^^T%^ 
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^effects  of  disobedience,  whidi  It  pretends  to  be  true  ; 
Vneed  go  no  further  than  you  wish,  and  a  sensible  man.  can, 
it  all  times,  return,  if  he  thinks  ucll.  The  window,  howeverj 
from  which  you  speak,  is  so  high,  that  I  v,'Uh  you  couU 
««/  fa  thftioor!  I  am  afraid  every  moment  of  being  over- 
heard ;  besides  I  have  brought  you  a  vessel  filled  with  the 
wine  we  use  here  in  ihc  wilderness,  for  I  thought  you  might 
like  to  taste  it."  ■ 

"  Well."  said  Self-love,  "*  I  sec  no  great  harm  in  being  aS 
little  nearer  ;  thnrc  is  a  little  wicket  in   the  door,  through 
which  wc  can  converse  with  more  case,  and  equal  safety,  _^ 
for  the  same  fastenings  will  still  be  between  us."  'fl 

"It   will  he  just  as  safer  replied    Flatlcrwcll.   but    the^™ 
villain  signalled  to  his  comrades,  for  he  knew  it  would  make 
alt  the  difference  in  the  world  ! 

The  little  wicket  being  now  opened,  and  Flatterwell  close, 
on  the  outside,  Ihey  conver^d  with  great  case. 

"  I  should  not  take  all  these  p.iin.s  to  make  your  acquaint- 
ance," said  he,  "  ifl  did  not  long  to  prove  that  the  Master's" 
objections  to  me  are  unreasonable  and  tyrannical ;    have  \ 
any  appearance  of  hurting  anyone  "i     Wliy  I  believe,  Mr. 
Self-love,  you  could  trust  me  inside  with  you,  if  wc  were 
to  close  the  door  directly;    if  so,  I  should  at  least  prove  j 
what  I  "SAy,  that  wc  could  pa!«  the  night  sociably  togetherjl 
I  have  brought  you  a  little  of  the  most  delicious  wine  thnt^^ 
grows  in  the  wilderness.     You  shall  taste  it.  but  you  know 
I  cannot  give  it  to  you  unless  jvh  put  a  glass  through  the 
wicket  to  receive  it ;    you   must  do  it  with  your  own  hand, 


and  your  own  will." 

"Well."    said  Self-love. 

alone,   Mr.  Flatterwell  ? 

persons  behind  you." 
Flatterwell  swore  that 

a  gla.^s  of   that    delicious 


"  I  can  6nd  a  glass,  but  are  yoa 
I  thought  1   saw  a  Number  of 


he  was  atone,  and  poured   out 
wine,  which  has.  for  near    «.x 
thousand  years,  gained  the  hearts,  and  destroj'cd  the  souls, 
of  the  keepers  of  many  a  castle,  when,  in  defiance  of  the 
Hook  of  Laws,  they  liavc  wilfully  held  out  their  own  hands 
to  receive  it.    The  Master  knew  well  "what  was  in  man,*3 
when  he  gave  those  wise  laws ;    it  was  to  keep  out  that 
delicious    poisonous    wine,   self-gratification,    mingled    and 
sweetened  with  scnsutil  pleasure,  covolousncss,  and  flattery, 
that  he  had  mainly  planted  the  hcdye  and  constructed  the 
locks  and  bolls.     For  as  soon  as  Self-love  had  swallowed! 
the  fatal  draught,  he  at  once  lost  all  power  of  resistance;] 
Ae  felt  no  more  fear,  for  he  was  prepared  for  any  breach  1 
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His  own  safety,  his  good  and  wise  Master,  his  distant  home 
in  the  other  country,  all  were  forgotten  !  "  How  needless 
ha£  it  been,"  uid  he,  "to  have  denied  ourselves  so  long! 
I  catt  see  no  danger  in  letting  you  in  alone."  For  though 
the  train  was  now  increased  to  near  a  hundred  robbers 
outside,  yet  so  intoxicated  with  pleasure  was  Self-love  that 
he  did  not  .sec  one  of  thcni  excc^il  liia  new  friend  ; 

He  Opkns  rriK  Door.    All  Lost! 


He  gently  pulled  down  the  bars,  drew  back  the  locks, 
slid  the  bolts,  and  opened  the  door- — nwer.  alas  I  again 
to  be  closed  by  him.  But  once  again  he  said.  "Though  I 
love  this  one  sin,  I  do  not  wish  altogttlur  to  forsake  the 
Good  Master,  nor  have  Him  alto^elher  to  leave  ine,  so  I 
hope  Mr.  Flalterwell,  you  are  ctriaiu  no  more  will  come 
in  besides?" 

Flatterwell    protested    and    swore    that    he   was    alone. 

Self-love  then  opened  the  door  (for  to  the  last  moment  his 

obedience  to  the  Master's  rules  had  bid  defiance  to  the  foe 

without);  they  could  not  till  then  enter. 

The  moment   it  ^vas  fairly  opened,  in  rits/iei/,  not  only 

'  Flatterwell,  but  the  whole  band  of  Rubbers,  who  ever  lurk 
behind !  The  moment  they  were  in  sure  posses.sion, 
Flatterwell  changed  his  soft  tone,  and  cried  out  in  a  voice 
of  thunder,  "  Now  down  with  thi.*  Ca-ttlc  !  kill,  burn,  and 
destroy!"  Rapine,  Murder,  and  Fire,  one  after  another 
took  place. 

I  Self-love  fell,  covered  with  wounda,  Aj  he  fell,  he  cried 
out  (and  oh !  my  dear  young  Reader,  of  cither  sex, 
who  reads  these  words,  1  would  ask  you  to  mark  them), 
"Oh  I    my  Good   Master,  I  die  a  victim  to  vny  unbelief  \xi 

I  Thee.  I  see  nmv  that  Thou  denicdst  me  no  one  single 
filiasure  to  be  enjoyed,  if  I  could  have  had  self-denial  to 
wait  till  I  could  enjoy  it  lawfully!  Thy  loving  laws  guided 
mc  to  the  last ;  the  other  Mansion  in  the  Better  Country 
wa.s  ready  prepared ;  Thy  loving  welcome  was  ready  for 
me  there.  Oh !  that  tlic  guardians  of  other  Castles  would 
hear  me,  with  my  dying  breath,  repeat  the  Good  Master's 
words,  that  'all  attacks  from  without  will  not  destroy  the 
House,  unless  there  be  some  Traitor, — some  accomplice, 
within.'  Oh !  that  the  Keepers  of  other  Castles  would 
learn  from  my  ruin  that  he  who  parleys  and  dallies  with 
teniptatton  is  already  undone! — that  he  who  allows  himself 
to  gu  to  the  very  bounds  will  soon  want  to  pass  the  Hed^e, 
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wHEKIv  was  a  journeyman  Bricklayer  in  our  town— an 
Jl  able,  quick  workman,  when  sober — but  a  very  drunken 
y,  fellow,  who  six-iit  at  the  AlehousL*  almost  all  that  lie 
.  earned,  and  left  his  wife  and  children  pretty  much  to 
shift  for  themselves  as  they  could.  "  Nothing  verj'  unusual 
in  this  I  "  you  will  say.  Unhappily  there  is  not,  nor  likely 
to  be.  while  there  arc  half-a-dozen  Dram  Shops  in  every 
street  surrounding  a  workman, — whose  we;vk  point  is  drink, 
— with  every  possible  temptation  that  can  be  thrown  in  his 
way.  Of  all  the  cruelty  and  tyranny  in  the  world,  surely 
that  of  bad  husbands,  and  drunken  fathers,  is  the  most 
frequent  and  the  worst ! 

Indeetl  the  family  niiyht  have  been  star\'cd  but  for  this 
man's  eldest  son  Tom.  who  had  been  brought  up  to  his 
father's  work,  and  who  was  so  industrious  and  clever.  iJiat 
tltough  only  17  or  tS  years  of  age,  he  was  able  to  cam 
pretty  ^ood  waf^es ;  every  penny  of  which,  that  he  could 
keep  out  of  his  father's  hands,  this  good  boy  brought  to  his 
poor  mother ;  and  when  his  brute  of  a  father  came  home 
drunk,  cursing  and  swearing,  and  in  such  a  humour,  that 
his  poor  wife,  and  the  other  children,  were  in  fear  of  their 
lives,  this  good  lad.  Tom,  kept  near  him  to  pacify  him,  and 
get  him  safely  to  bed.  However  drunk  and  angrj-.  he 
ft^'fT  siruek  Tern.  His  mother,  therefore,  poor  woman, 
looked  upon  her  good  son  Tom  as  the  support  of  the  family. 
and  they  all — even  his  drunken  father  when  not  intoxicated 
— loved  Tom  dearly! 

It  chanced  that  one  day,  the  boy,  whilst  carrj'ing  a  load 
of  mortar  up  a  high  scafToIding,  missed  his  hold,  and  fell 
down  to  the  bottom,  on  a  heap  of  bricks  and  rubbish! 

The  bystanders  ran  up  to  him,  and  found  poor  Tom  all 
bloody— with  his  thigh  broken  under  him!  They  raised 
him  up.  sprinkled  water  on  his  face,  and  took  him  in  a  cab 
to  the  Hospital. 

\  I  was  present  soon  after,  while  the  Surgeons  were  setting 
his  thigh  ;  he  did  not  seem  to  regard  the  pain,  but  said  to 
me.  "  Oh  1  what  will  no^v  become  of  poor  Mother  ?  '*     Aswi 
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soon  after,  when  she  came  half-distracted,  he  said — "  Don't 
cry!  Mother,  I  shall  get  well,  the  doctor  says,  in  time!" 
And.  not  to  give  her  pain,  he  di%uised  his  own  ;  not  a 
groan  escaped  him  ! 

"A  simple  story  enough!"  you  will  say.  Yes  it  is — 
only  about  a  poor  boy.  True.  Tom  was  only  a  poor  lad, 
with  a  ragged  coat,  and  he  could  not  wrUc  or  read  very 
well,  yet  there  are  hundreds  of  selfish,  well-dressed  people, 
who  arc  not  half,  nor  a  quarter,  the  man  Tom  was  ;  and 
Tom,  the  Bricklayer's  son,  has  always  been  upon  my  list  of 
heroes ! 
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A    SINGULAR    PAIR    OF   SCALES. 

f^HE  following  Fable  appeared  many  years  ago  in  the 

i|    "  Contributions  ofQ.Q."     it  illustrates  the  value  certain 

i.4li  things  have  in  the  siglit  of  our  Creator  which  are  not 

7    greatly  esteemed  by  men.  whilst  other*,  wlndi  we  think 

highly  of,  are  in  reality,  comparatively  worthless. 

After  many  years  of  thought,  toil,  and  research,  we  arc 
loJd  that  an  Ancient  Philo«>pher  invented  a  pair  of  very 
singular  scales,  by  which  he  could  test  the  true,  real  worth 
of  evcrythin^j,  no  matter  what! 

You  will  presently  see 

That  these  Scales  were  not  made  to  weigh  sugar  or  teal 

Oh.  no !  for  such  properties  marvellous  had  they 

That  qualitie:!,  fcelinf^s,  and  thou^^hts  they  couid  wei^h  I 

Nought  was  there  so  bulky  but  tiicre  it  must  lay, 

And  nought  so  ethereal  but  there  it  mui^t  stay  I 

The  first  thing  he  tried  was  the  head  of  Voltaire, 

Which  contained  all  the  wit  that  had  ever  been  there. 

As  a  weight,  he  threw  in  a  torn  scrap  of  a  leaf. 

Containiii^j  the  I'raycr  of  the  Penitent  Thief! 

Wlicn  the  skull  rose  aloft  with  so  sudden  a  spell 

As  to  hound  like  a  bail  to  the  roof  of  the  cell  I 

Next  lime  he  put  in  Alexander  the  Great. 

With  a  garment  that  Dorcaa  had  made  for  a  weight ! 

And.  though  clad  in  annour  from  sandals  to  crown. 

The  Warrior  went  up  and  the  Garment  went  down  I 

A  long  row  of  Aims-Houses,  amply  endowed 

By  a  self-righteous  Pharisee  busy  and  proud, 

Now  loaded  one  scale,  while  the  other  was  pressed. 

Bv  the  two  Mites  the  Widow  dropped  into  the  Chest ! 

Cfi  Hew  his  endowments,  not  weighing  an  ounce, 

And  dawn  came  the  Widow's  two  mites  with  a  bounce  1 

By  further  experiments — no  matter  how — 

He  found  ten  War  Cliarioti«  weighed  lc>is  than  one  Plough  1 

A  Sword  and  a  Cannon  (lew  up  in  the  scales. 

Though  balanced  by  only  some  tenpenny  nails! 

My  Lord  and  my  Lady  went  up  in  full  sail, 

When  a  Bee  chanced  to  light  on  the  opposite  scaltl 
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An  Attorney,  ten  Lawers.  two  Courtiers,  one  Earl, 
Three  Councillors,  with  wigjs  full  of  powder  and  curl. 
All  heaped  in  one  Scale,  and  swinging  from  thence. 
Weighed  less  than  one  atom  of  candour  and  sense  ; 
A  sackful  of  Diamonds  weighed  less  by  one  pound 
Than  one  good  Potato  just  washed  from  the  ground  ! 
Yet  not  mountains  of  silver  or  gold  would  suffice 
One  Pearl  to  outweigh — 'twas  the  •"pearl  of  great  price"  '' 

At  length  the  U'/rote  vtorld  was  bowled  in  at  the  grate, 
With  the  Soul  of  a  Beggar  to  serve  for  a  weight, 
When  the  former  spranjj  up  with  so  slrony  a  rebuff 
That  it  made  a  vast  hole,  and  escaped  from  the  roof  1 
Whilst  the  scale  with  the  Soul  in  so  mightly  fell 
That  it  baHged  our  Philosopher  out  of  his  cell  I 


Parable  OF  ouK  Lokd.— The  Pearl  of  Great  Price. 


Cgain,— th«  Kitifpiom  or  HcAvrn  ix  like  unio  *  Mcceluni  nian.  ^r 
gooilly  Pc»rls;   uhu,— when  lie  li*ih  found  one  I'cart  of  gmi  price,  wtni 
wild  all  ihai  he  h»il.  and  liought  \\."—M.iU.  Kill.,  45-46. 

L«|  US  ioK  cvciytbiiig  rodier  ihin  ChriU. 


"And  one  of  them  ihall  not  fall  011  (lie  croimil,  without  ycm  Fxiher."- 
Matl.  >.,  39. 
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THE  JESTER. 

bygone  days  of  Englisli  History — when  the  Nobles 
■d  lived  in  Castlos  surrounded  by  their  Retainers — the 
t  long  Winters  were  dreary  enough  times.  With  the 
J*  first  breath  of  Spring  came  the  Troubadours,  with  their 
songs  of  history  and  chivalry;  and  the  pursuits  of  the 
chase  or  war  were  resumed ;  but  it  must  have  been  dull 
work,  without  books  or  education  of  any  kind,  in  those 
dark  days.  It  was  thereforu  usual,  among  the  famih'cs  of 
the  Great,  to  have  a  man  who  wa:^  the  Fool,  HufToon,  or 
Jester,  generally  with  a  cap  and  bells,  to  amuse  the  guests, 
and  to  make  merry  on  all  occasions,  Hamlet  speaks  of 
the  Court  Jester— <!u ring  his  boyhood — as  a  verj-  superior 
man.  "I  knew  him,  Horatio;  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest,  of 
most  excellent  fancy  I  How  often  was  he  wont  to  set  the 
table  in  a  roar."  It  is  evident  that  these  men  had  really 
some  pretensions  to  wit  and  intelligence,  though  probably 
what  we.  in  these  days,  should  think  of  a  vciy  coarse 
character. 

A  certain  Nobleman  who  kept  a  Foot  or  Jester,  one  day, 
while  making  merry  at  table  with  his  friends,  and  laughing 
at  his  jests,  presented  the  Jester  with  a  handsome  staff,  or 
short  stick  of  ivory,  mounted  with  gold,  telling  him  to 
keep  it  "until  he  met  with  a  greater  fool  than  himself."' 
Some  years  after,  the  Nobleman,  who  had  lived  a  very 
indifferent  life,  fell  ill,  and  felt  his  end  approaching.  He 
therefore  took  leave  of  his  Retainers,  and,  amongst  the 
otheri,  came  the  Jester,  looking  for  once,  very  gloomy  and 
disconsolate.  He  had  always  been  noted  for  his  faithful- 
ness, and  although  by  his  profession  a  Jester,  he  was 
greatly  respected  for  liis  proper  conduct  and  good  qualities. 
In  fact  he  had  been  a  better  man  than  his  Master. 

"  Well  I  my  poor  Jester,"  said  the  Nubletnan,  "  I  am 
going  to  leave  you  I"  "Going  to  leave  us:"  said  the 
Jester.  "Why,  where  arc  you  going  to,  Uncle?"  "Into 
another  World,"  said  the  Nobleman.  "  Well !  when  do 
you  return.  Uncle?"  asked  the  Fool — in  a  month.*"  "No! 
indeed,  poor  Fool  t" — said  the  dying  Baron,  with  a  sigh; 
"thou  dost  not  understand  much  of  these  things — I  shall 
never  return !    "  AVtw  mum  !  " — repeated  the  JesSfct  •, — 
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'■  Good  heavens '.  Master !  then  what  provision  have  you 
made  for  your  reception  where  you  arc  going  to?"  "  Why. 
alas  !  "exclaimed  the  dying  Bapon — "  I  fear  my  prepa- 
ration has  not  been  a  good  one  ;  1  have  lived  a  bad  life ; , 
I  greatly  fear,  to  tell  the  trwth,  thai  I  have  made 
preparation  at  all  1"  "  None  at  all!"  repeated  the  Fool, 
solemnly  producing  the  ivory  staff — "  Oh  !  Uncle  I  Uncle  t 
Here  is  your  staff'  You  must  take  it  back  axain  f  For 
though  I  am  a  Fool.  I  have  not  been  guilty  t>f  such  J^tly 
as  this!" 

Pakahlk  oi-  OLk  LoKU.— The  Haitv  Servant. 


"And  ye  yv>iiHelv«s  like  unig  men  tiMt  wjut  fbr  ibcir  Lofd,  and  tf  hf 
come  In  the  Mcoml  wiUdi  (Youili),  ur  ihc  iblid  wucli  (MMihood).  Ulnsnl 
lho>e  »civanl»  irhnni  tlic  Lotil,— i«'licn  We  coiDcih,— ih&II  fiml  waidiing.' 
Lvkt  icii,,  36-40. 

We  aec  othcn  uJcen,— all  atoand  us ;— even-  wc  is  rtmxHed  on  the  Tnmli 
of  our  Ceineteiic; ;  our  own  Rtnnngti  ihcm.     Untesfi  «re  are  Itring  an  W>ili 
Life  of  Piajcr,  how  U  it  |>oi«ililc  Ihnt  wt  csn  be  rendy  wlien  God  tenti*-  Ih 
^olcinii  Summons  to  n»? 


Men  lliink  all  Men  inoiul  but  ihcfiudvo  ! 


*'  Wheti—^nA  vmitT  zvia/nimtuilaaf/t.—diaii  /ftttodie?" 


I  ' 
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CHAPTER     XLVIII. 


THE  YOUNG  OFFrCER  AND  THE  SENTINEL. 

fN  one  occasion,  diiring  (he  Peninsular  War,  one  of  Mir 
Kc^iincnts. — sent  on  lo  ihc  Front  to  ulc«  up  (heir  positions 
for  an  cxpct'lcd  cncounlcr  on  ihc  moirow, — had  approached 
by  nigluCall  rear  to  the  Knemy's  lines.  As  ihe  first  movement 
of  tlie  litter  would  be  in  their  direction,  double  Pickets  or  Sentinels 
were  posted  at  tvcry  point,  wfilh  injunctions  lo  k^ep  the  strictest 
watch,  antl  orders  to  report  any  movement  they  might  obser\'e,  or 
liear,  in  the  direction  of  the  Kncmy.  One  of  ihc  Sentinels,  a  fine 
young  Soldier,  recently  come  o<it  from  home,  tliuughl  thai  titiring 
the  nighi  he  heard  suundn.  as  if  from  an  advancing  guard  from  the 
opposing  army ;  hut  his  ODicer  of  the  watch  not  coming  round  for 
h\A  report.  <ind  heiii);  forbidden  to  Injtve  his  post  on  any  nccount, 
he  was  greatly  perplexed  what  lo  do.  Whatever  Ihe  sounds  were, 
they  were  not  repeated,  and  soon  nfter  he  was  relieved  by  ihene.xt 
watch.  The  Senliitel^  brought  in  their  reports ;  no  one  dsc  had 
heard  anything.  Being  truthful  and  honest,  the  young  soldier 
Aought  Ihnt  he  ought  lo  nicntion  what  he  had  heard,  and,  when 
asked  "rhy  he  had  nor  rcpvricd  ii  hefore,  (for  it  wai^  found  what  he 
had  heard  was  an  im|mrtant  eh-inge  on  the  part  of  the  Knemy),  he 
replied  thai  he  had  no  means  of  doini^  so,  as  no  Ofticet  had  been 
round  to  his  post  As  his  poi'ttion  had  lieen  an  important  one  in 
advance  of  the  other*,  the  Commanding  Officer, — greatly  dis- 
pleased,— sent  for  the  young  Ofticer  whose  duty  it  should  have 
been.  This  Onicer  nas  a  yoiilh  hardly  out  of  his  teens,  who, 
through  influence  and  good  family,  had  bought  a  command  over. 
veteran  soldiers  old  enough  to  be  his  father,  who  had  been  serving 

>  lh«ir  Country  for  years. 

I     AliTc  to  the  disgrace  of  his  position,  at  such  a  critical  time  for 

'  the  army,  this  young  Officer  (who  had,  in  fact,  ahogether  forgotten 
this  particular  Sentinel),  resolved  to  deny  it  altogether,  and  stated^ 
thai  he  had  not  only  come  round,  but  thai  Henry  the  young 
Soldier,  distinctly  replied  that  all  had  been  tjuieL 

He  was  believed;  the  Soldier  was  placed  under  arrest,  iii 
received  a  severe  reprimand,     litis  the  young  Officer  was  ordered^ 
to  repeat  m  the  morning  on  Parade,  and  the  Soldier  vras  degraded  ! 
When  the  young  man  indignantly  reinoiistrated  with  him  for 
lowing  such  injustice  through  his  fault,  the  young  Officer,  exas- 

rperated  at  this  appeal  before  the  other  Officers,  struck  the  Soldier 
in   the  face,  calling  him  a  "Liar!''      The  young  man  flushed 


He  made  no  further  com- 
will  make  yoii  repent  all 


cmnson,  but  became  suddenly  silenL 
pUinI,  only  saying  in  a  low  voice,  "  I 
this,  sir  I  ■• 
The  young  Officer,  conscience  stricken,  felt  very  uneasy  a.t.  ^)»e& 
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threat ;  but,  in  the  exciletnent  of  the  ensagt^ment  now  approaching 
the  aHair  was  soon  forgotten  except  by  those  concerned  in  it. 

Then  was  fought  one  of  iliosc  great  Battles  which  made  the 
name  of  our  *'  iron  Duke,"— Wellington, — so  celebratcd. 

Towards  evening  one  of  our  regiments  was  tecnporurily  repulsed. 
The  young  Officer,  who,  to  do  him  justice,  was  no  coward,  retreated. 
lighting  evtiy  step,  till  a  twll  broke  his  leg.  Ljnng  helpless,  unable 
to  move  nitnout  mtcnse  pain,  and  expecting  eveiy  instant  a  chat^ 
of  heavy  CaiMlry  to  sweep  over  them,  he  gave  himself  up  for  lofct. 
especially  as  he  fcU  that  a  Surgeon  alone  could  dress  the  wtmnil. 
and  preventing  bis  bleeding  to  death.  At  this  moment  he  heard 
his  name  calledi  aikI  answering,  he  tieheld,  on  glancing  upwards 
UirougU  the  smoke,  the  younj;  Soldier  whom  he  had  treated  so 
sliamefiUly,  at  the  risk  of  his  life  returning  towards  him  ! 

RcDoembering  his  threat,  he  concluded  ih;it  the  yoimg  nun  would 
now  have  his  revenge !  He  could  only  look  up  imploringly. 
Guessing  what  wss  passing  through  his  mind,  the  noble  fellow  eaid. 
"Oh,  do  not  fear  mc,  sir  !  I  heard  from  tlic  men  you  had  fallen. 
and  ran  back  to  mtr,  not  to  Aurf  you.  The  Hussani  will  char;|c 
over  here  directly,  and  our  men  are  in  Squares  to  receive  them  !  "  | 

So  saying,  he  got  the  youth  on  to  his  back  and,— just  in  time, 
— carried  him  safely  ofT,  with  great  exertion,  and  at  the  risk  of 
his  life ! 

^''Hcn  they  were  safe,  and  the  surgeon  had  slopped  the  bleeding, 
overcome  by  his  feelings,  the  young  Officer  clasped  the  generous 
Soldier. — whose  hand  he  h:id  not  let  ga — round  the  neck,  aixl 
burst  into  teats ! 

The  young  Soldier  undentood  him,  and.  returning  the  embrace, 
said  in  a  low  tone,  "  No  need  to  tell  anyone  about  it.  I  am 
quite  satisfied  with  having  thus  made  you  repent  it !" 

"Benin  overcome  or  evil,  but  overcome  ctll  with  good." 


Seniin^  Itax. 


I 


"^  ANY  years  ago,  in  the  old  coaching  days,  a  young 
gentleman  took  the  remaining  inside  place  of  the 
North  Day  Mail  Coach.  As  the  scenery  towards  the 
end  of  their  journey  was  fine,  and  as  it  was  the 
Summer  :!>cason.  one  would  have  thought  that  an  outside 
seat  would  h.-LVc  answered  his  purpasc  as  well  The  fact 
was,  however,  that  the  j'oung  man  had  a  great  idea  of  his 
consequence,  and  the  importance  of  keeping  up  appearances. 
He  was  quite  young — indeed  had  only  recently  left  one  of 
the  great  Public  Schools — but  had  diatinyuislicd  himself  so 
greatly  during  his  stay  there,  and  a  fe^v  months  spent  at 
College,  that  he  had  betn  offered  a  situation  as  Tutor  to  the 
sons  of  a  wealthy  Nobleman  in  the  North  ;  and  was  now  on 
his  way  there.  One  of  a  large  family,  and  in  poor 
circumstances,  he  was  greatly  L-Iatcd  at  having,  with 
great  difficulty,  .secured  this  position  in  an  Earl's  family; 
and  being  a  good-looking  youth,  and  brought  up,  as  is  too 
often  the  case  at  our  public  schools,  with  great  ideas  of  the 
di<^tinction  to  be  mainiatned  between  the  Richer  and  Poorer 
classes  uf  Society,  his  natural  consequence  and  conceit  was 
not  a  little  increased  by  the  idea  of  entering  a  Nobleman's 
Family.  At  about  Noon  the  Coach  reached  the  inn  where 
dinner  was  provided  for  the  passengers,  and  a  little  time 
given  them  to  rest  before  resuming  their  Journey.  As  the 
youth  alighted,  an  elderly,  respectable  looking,  man, 
descended  from  the  top  of  the  coach,  and  followed  hitn  into 
the  Room. 

The  vain  young  gentleman  titought  this  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  show  his  importance,  and  to  impress  the  other 
passengers  with  a  proper  idea  of  tlie  society  he  had  been 
accustomed  to.  and  therefore,  white  taking  off  his  stylish 
wrapper,  bran  new  kid  gloves.  &c.,  our  elegant  young 
gentleman,  addressing  the  Waiter,  remarked — "  I  thought 
Uiat  a  separate  room  was  provided  for  the  outside 
passengers .' " 

The  Stranger  immediately  rose,  and,  with  the  air  of  a 
perfect  Gentleman,  observed — "  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  can 
go  into  another  room  !  " — and  immediately  retired. 

The  Coach  .soon  after  resumed    its    course,  the  '^onnc^ 
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gentleman    being   highly   pleased    with   himself  at  having 
shown  proper  pridt  and  btcoininy  spirit. 

At  length  Ihc  Coach  stopped  at  the  lodge  gates  of  an 
evidently  grand  Mansion,  surmundc-d  by  a  nublc  Tark  and 
Grounds,  and  hv  was  informed  by  the  guaitl  that  this  was 
the  Nobleman's  residence.  A  ^^niall  paiiy  carriage  stood 
waiting,  also  a  handsome  Mail  l*h;vton. 

"  \Vc  will  attend  to  you  in  a  moment,  sir,"  said  the  servant 
in  chaise  of  the  pony  carriage,  in  a  whisper,  cominjr  up  to 
the  coach  door — *'  A&  soon  as  his  Lordship':^  things  are 
ready !  " 

The  next  moment  the  I'ha:ton  door  was  opetied ;  the  I 
ehhrly  grnt'tmmi,  descended   from   the  coach  ;    obsequious 
Kootmen  handed  him  in;    the  Coachman,  Guai-d,  Sc,  all 
touched  their  hats ;  the  door  was  sUTiinted  to  ;  the  footmen 
swung  themselves  into  the  rumble,  and  the  Carnage  dashed 

off  down  the  Drive!     "  Why.  that  was  the  Earl  of 

himself !  "  said  the  guard  to  the  coachman, — pocketing  the 
guinea  he  had  just  received.— and  handing  the  coachman 
the  other.     "  He  must  have  gone  outside  to  see  the  view  !  " 

Gotxi  HeavcHi !  the  outside  Passenger  wa.«i  the  vay 
Nobleman  of  whose  family  the  youth  hoped  to  become  an 
inmate! 

No  sooner  had  he  been  shown  his  room, — to  dress  for 
Dinner, — than  the  poor  young  man  sent  down  a  message  that 
"  lie  felt  very  unwell,  .ind  begged  to  be  excused  an  interview 
that  evening." 

Hut  the  Nobleman  was  a  wise  and  considerate  Christian 
man,  who  knew  well  the  importance  of  "not  letting  the  sua 
go  down  u|jon  one's  wrath.'*  One  in  his  position  might 
well  overlook  the  foolish  pride  of  a  young  Tutor!  "We 
must  not  allow  the  e\'eiiing  to  pass  thus."  he  observed  to 
the  Countess  (to  whom  he  had  related  the  incident,  to  their 
mutual  amusenient ;)  "  1  like  tlie  appearance  of  the  young 
gentleman,  he  very  good-naturedly  assisted  a  poor  old  lady 
out  of  the  coach,  I  think  he  might  suit  us  ;  you  must  send 
for  him,  and  wc  will  talk  with  him  upon  his  conduct" 
Accordingly  one  of  the  boys. — a  pretty  little  fellow. — soon 
came  with  "  Mamma's  compliments"  to  the  young  man's 
room,  and  the  latter,  seeing  an  interview  was  inevitable, 
descended, — with  the  little  fellow  holding  his  hand. — to  the 
Dining-room.  The  good  Nobleman,  and  Countess,  had  not 
to  reason  long  with  him  on  the  wrong  feeling  which  had 
induced  him  to  act  a,s  he  had  done  in  a  way  calculated  to 
hurt  the  feelings  uf  another,  nor  to  assure  him  that  iii^tbtHg 
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would  induce  ihem,  to  allow  iheir  children,  to  be  taught 
such  unkind  notions,  and  actions,  towards  others, — perhaps 
more  worthy  people  in  God's  sight  than  themselves, — though 
not  placed  by  Mis  Providence  in  possession  of  the  same 
Wealth,— for  the  young  man  at  once  conresscd  the  folly 
he  had  been  guilty  of, — pleaded  his  youth  and  inexperience. 
and  the  way  youths  are  brought  up  at  I'ubhc  Schools ;  and 
being,  in  other  respects,  an  amiable,  accomplished,  and 
agreeable.  Youtli,  he  made  so  good  an  impression  that  the 
Earl  resolved  to  forget  the  unfortunate  commencement  of 
their  acquaintance,  and  to  engage  him  as  Tutor.  He  had 
no  cause  ever  to  regret  his  clemency,  for  the  latter  proved 
himself  well-adapted  for  the  position,  and  remained  many 
years  in  their  Family. 

By  this  Story  we  may  learn, — first,  never  to  despise  or 
hurt  the  feelings  of  those  whom  God's  Providence  has  not 
placed  in  an  equal  social  position  with  ourselves, — and, 
secondly,  we  sec  the  ad%'ant^c  of  forbearance  and  foi^ive- 
ness  at  the  momentary  folly  and  conceit  of  another,  who 
may,  in  spite  of  it,  pos&c:^  an  amiable  character,  and  who 
had  no  real  desire  to  injure  or  olTcnd  us.  Had  the  Earl 
given  way  to  resentment,  and  treated  the  Youth  with  cold- 
iii^is,  and  contempt,  he  would  have  lost  the  services  of  one 
who  proved  a  valued,  and  faithful,  attendant  in  after  years, 
and  would  have  inflicted  an  injury  upon  the  young  man 
much  greater  than  his  act  of  boyish  conceit  and  pride  merited. 
"Tbe  Loiid  misteth  ihe  proixl.  bin  sivcih  i;raec  unto  the  hiuibte." 


\. 


"  For  Ek  m'ct  caa  be  trae,"  ihe  avtn'd, 
"  Who  can  roh  n  poor  Irfnl  of  iu  yoiniG ;  "— 

And  [  loved  hex  tbc  more  wbra  I  hauil, 
Such  undcn>c»  h\\  from  liei  Mn^pw. 
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INCENTIVES    TO    PIETY    IN    YOUTH. 

"And  SamuH  mlnistcro)  Morr  the  lj>rd,  Ixini;  a  Imy  (inled  wttb  a  Hnn 
CpllOd. 

''  Moreover,  liit  Muilicc  iiiiuir  li!in  n  liitle  cooii  oiid  biioii|[bl  il  to  him  tmn 
rcAr  lu  Ytas  wlicii  ttic  dine  up  tvith  lict  lliubitnd  lu  ijfTei  llic  yut)]'  i*cri/icc> 

"Ana  ere  ihclamp  of  Cixl  went  mil  in  ihc  Icinpic  i^riHr  I.urtI,  .-iit'l  SiimMl 
H«i  laid  dcMvi)  10  U«C|i,  th«  Lord  cftll«<l  Saniiiel,  and  he  ftnswTivil,  *!{«>«  atn 
I.' "— t  Samitfl  ii.  tail  tit. 

"Cheat  noi  j-autMiIvcs.  as  ihotc  wlin  dii  picrmre  fnr  Dcaib  whca  lifr  bj 
alinou  tamej  to  fatnc  !     One  'nitcf  wiu  taved— thai  no  man  might  OcspMrf- 
and  only  one,  — llial  no  niaii  niiijHt  pic»iime!"— ltR!*«V   IW.l.AiJM',  1657. 

QwIIK  afTcction  of  earthly  relatives  and  fricniis.  and  the 
Jl  goodwill  and  love  of  your  comrades,  you  feel  to  tx 
41 1  needful  to  your  happiness;  but  I  would  rcmiitd  you 
7  that  I  here  is  one  infinitely  jjrealer  Friend,  whos< 
approbation  is  of  more  consequence  ihaii  tliat  of  all  earthly 
friends  united,  God  deigns  to  ro(;ard  piety  in  youth  as 
ptxuliarly  acceptable  to  !Iim!>elf ;  if,  therefore,  you  would 
secure  His  love  here,  and  be  Iiappy  for  ever  liereaftcr — , 
useful  and  honoured  on  earth,  and  glorious  in  Heaven — 
I  would,  with  all  afTectioM,  ur^^e  you  to  make  this  blct^int; 
of  youthful  piety  yours  ! 

The  esteem  and  love  of  friends,  if  obtained  in  youth  and 
enjoyed   through   following  years,  if  unaccompanied  wKfa 
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the  love  and  favour  of  God,  will  sink  into  insi^nilicancc 
when  dcatli  separates  your  soul  from  its  earthly  abode, 
and  Eternity  receives  you  to  its  endless  existence  ;  but  to 
possess  that  early  acquaintance  with  Christ,— tha(  youthful 
piety  which  is  so  pleasing  to  God. — will  most  concern  you, 
long  after  not  »  trace  of  you  or  yours  remains  on  curtli. — 
long  arier  the  graves  have  given  up  their  dead,  and  the 
Judge  hns  fixed  their  eti;nial  doom  I  You  are  now,  proba- 
bly, viyorons  and  cheerful  and  well ;  but  you  know  that  it 
will  not  always  be  so.  You  know  that  if  yon  weather  a 
thousand  accidents  and  pcrilK,  that  the  end  must  come  at 
length. — the  day.  Ihe  hour  will  conic,  when  it  is  your  turn 
to  stand  before  the  Judgment  -Scat  of  Christ.  Will  it.  think 
you,  be  a  li^ht  thing  in  that  dread  Iiour  to  possess  Hi» 
affection  and  regard — ^to  know  that  in  His  faithful  bosom 
repose*,  never  forgotten  or  effaced,  that  youthful  love  you 
felt  for  Him  and  His — those  acts  of  self-denial,  of  forgive- 
ness done  for  His  sake— that  earnest  resolution  you  one  day 
made  in  secret  to  honour  and  serve  Him  for  ever  ?  Ah  ! 
sweet  indeed  will  you  find  it  then,  when  passing,  like 
Christian  and  Hopeful,  through  the  waters  of  the  shadow 

of  death,  to  know  that  He  is  near— to  feci  that  "He  is 
with  you."  You  will  remember  that  in  that  wonderful 
book,  "The  Pilgrim's  I'rogresC  when  poor  Fearing,  after 
his  fears  and  troubles,  had  to  pass  (as  all  mustl  over  the 
River  of  Death.  Grcatheart  says  that  "  The  Water  of  the 
River  was  at  that  time  loiixr  than  I  had  ever  known  it ' " 
What  a  beautiful  idea  docs  it  give  us  of  that  faithful, 
tender,  love,  and  goodness,  shown  by  God  to  the  weak  and 
trembling  soul  as  it  passes  for  ever  from  this  earth,— to  one 
who,  in  life  and  health  has  secured  His  regard  and  appro- 
bation :  God  can  smooth  your  passage  to  the  Tomb  till  it 
is  as  easy  as  to  full  asleep  I 

Can  you  tell  me  of  any  Worldly  concern  which  will  be  of 
any  importance  to  you  when  the  year  2.OO0  comes  ?  It 
is  not  possible ;  you  cannot.  The  World  then,  a.s  now.  may 
be  gay  and  thoughtless ;  but  to  you — long,  long  ere  that 
period  comes — then;  will  not  remain  one  worldly  .sorrow 
or  onti  pleasing  worldly  joy  I  The  sun  may  shine  as 
brightly  then  for  others,  the  earth  be  as  gaily  dressed  for 
them,  as  now  for  you  ;  but,  long  ere  tliat  year  arrives,  those 
who  are  now  in  vigorous  youth  or  decrepit  age  will  be 
mixed  alike  in  the  same  dust !  The  Clod  of  the  V^alley. 
almost  for  generations,  will  have  covered  both  alike — 
forgetful  of  a  busy,  or  a  pleasurable.  World.      "The.  -trwA 
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pa^iscth  over  us"  and  wc  are  gone,  and  the  place  that  once 
kfj<'w  us  shall  know  us  anain  no  more ;  The  Grass  of  the 
Field.—  for  years  and  years. — -will  have  flourished  and  died 
about  the  spot  where  you  and  I  shall  lie !  The  wild  flower, 
— for  years  and  years. — will  have  blossomed  and  faded  oii| 
our  forgotten  Graves  I 


!^: 


A  k 
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Seek,  then,  dear  Youth  who  may  read  these  words,  a 
better  portion  than  this  world  with  its  plcaiiurcs.  or  ita 
riches,  or  its  honours  can  bestow.  Pursue  His  favourjj 
Whose  favour  is  better  than  hfe,  when  the  world's  gains  ar 
losses  will  have  ceased  to  affect  us,  aiKl  the  world  will  ha^T 
away !  The  World's  scenes  of  busines.'i,  aoil 
>Ieasure,  and  sorrow,  will  fade  from  our  sight,  but  not  the 
gratitude  or  the  patience,  the  kindness  or  the  rcsig^natton 
they  draw  from  our  hearts;  the  noise  of  its  restless  pursuits 
will  never  more  fall  upon  our  car  when  wc  pass  to  meet  our 
God;  but  not  one  unselfisli  thought,  not  one  kind  and 
gentle  word  or  deed,  not  one  act  of  self-sacrilicing  love  dooe 
for  Jesus'  sake,  in  the  midst  of  our  daily  work,  but  will  have 
left  an  indelible  impression  on  the  soul,  which  will  go  out 
with  it  to  its  eternal  destiny  '■  Our  life  here  is  but 
education  to  ht  us  for  the  life  to  come  I 

While  piety  in  any  situation  or  age  is  pleasing  to  ihc 
Most  High,  yet  youthful  piety  has  His  c;jpccial  approba- 
tion. There  can  be  no  sight  on  this  earth  more  lovely  titan 
that  of  a  youth  who  is  rich  towards  his  God,  devotir^ 
himself  to  his  Saviour — Who  died  for  Him — and  ornamenir_ 
tag  Religion  by  giving  it  his  best  years! 


Religion  may  be  accepted,  at  times,  in  God's  mercy,  in 
tiK  ag«I,  but  it  is  honoured  by  the  youiip — by  those  who 
arc  reh{;ious  in  the  prime  of  their  daya  Youthful  piety  is 
especially  pleasing;  to  Jesus  t  "'  I  love  them  that  love  me, 
aiid  they  that  seek  nic  early  shall  find  Mc  ; "  and  again, 
*•  Whosoever  shall  ofifend  " — [that  is,  in  any  w.iy  turn  them 
aside  frtmi  religion  and  piety] — "  one  of  these  little  ones 
which  believe  in  Me,  it  were  belter  for  him  that  a  millstone 
>vere  hanged  about  his  neck,  and  that  he  were  drowned  in 
the  depths  of  the.  sea;"  and  one  of  his  last  commands, 
three  times  repeated,  was  the  one  He  fjave  to  J'eter,  "  Feed 
My  Lambs."  The  apostle  John  was  His  young  disciple,  but 
it  was  he  who  leant  upon  Jesus'  breast  at  supper,  and  was 
the  *■  disciple  ivhom  Jesus  loved." 

As  the  youo^'  peculiarly  honour  God  by  youthful  piety, 
ilc  condescends,  tn  return,  especially  to  honour  tlicni. 
"  He  that  honoureth  Mc,  I  will  honour."  Run  over  the  lust 
of  names  which  God  has  honourably  distinguished  in  His 
Word,  anti  you  xvill  observe  how  many  of  them  had  early 
given  their  hearts  and  afTcctions  to  Him. 

It  has  been  so  in  later  times ;  it  was  so  in  olden  days 
with  tlie  boys  Joseph  and  Samuel,  David  and  Josiali,  and 
Daniel;  and  in  our  times  it  was  no  less  so  with  Haxter 
and  Owen.  Doddridge,  Watts.  Wesley,  the  great  and  i^ood 
Mr.  Spurgeon,  John  Angel  James,  Whitfield,  Chalmers, 
Hcrvcy,  Martyn.  and  very  many  others,  who,  in  their  day, 
led  thousands  lo  Heaven  ! 

Since  God,  dear  young  reader,  has  thus  distinguished 
youthful  piety — since  He  has  set  such  honour  upon  it — will 
you  entirely  neglect  it  ?  Will  you  delay  to  seek,  now  that 
it  is  in  your  power  to  obtain  it  witli  a  little  effort,  that 
blessing  for  yourself? 

You  may  easily  see  various  reasons  why  the  Saviour 
should  have  a  peculiar  fondness  for  his  young  disciple;;, 
and  why  the  Most  High  should  take  early  piety  as  a 
mark  of  regird  to  Himself,  which  he  will  distinguish  with 
particul;ir  approbation  at  another  day — on  that  day  when 
all  the  pleasing  delusions  and  vanities  of  this  world  will 
appear  small  iiulccd  !  You  suppose  that  he  loves  you 
most  who  appears  to  care  most  about  you,  and  is  ready  to 
do  most  for  you ;  and  depend  upon  it  Jesus  judges  by  a 
similar  rule.  Those  who  are  most  willing  early  to  honour 
and  please  Him.  and  give  Him  most,  show  most  affection 
for  Him. 

U,  in  God's  strength,  you  resolvethat  you  wiU^Nt\.'»>?wv«v 
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those  early  years  which  others  spend  in  sin  and  folly,  this 
will  show  a  mtwc  decided  preference  for  Him  and  His  cause. 
"I  love  my  Saviour  much,"  may  be  said  by  the  aged  convert ; 
but  ••  I  have  hmnbly  firovai  that  1  love  him,"  is  a  declaratton 
that  must  btf  left  to  those  who  were  pious  in  their  youth. 
They  do  not  give  to  the  I^rd  merely  the  evening  of  a  day, 
whose  early  and  best  hour,'*  have  been  devoted  to  folly  and 
sin  ;  they  present  him  a  better  offering  than  it  would  ever 
again  be  in  their  power  to  make ' 

While  your  mind  is  yel  unoccupied  «ith  the  cares  of  life, 
and  your  afTections  unchilkd  with  age, — while  health,  and 
strength,  and  chccrfuhicss.  and  all  the  freshness  and  vigour 
of  life  is  yours, — this  is  the  Season  in  which  to  make  the 
decision  of  God.  before  your  soul  is  loaded  with  the  dark 
consciousncsti  of  long  years  of  ingratitude  and  sin,  gone 
past  beyond  recall.  You  arc  happy  in  having  it  yet  within 
your  power  ;  in  a  few  years,  which  will  lioon  have  passed 
away,  you  will  h.ive  it  no  longer.  As  we  grow  older,  new 
things,  new  pursuits,  crowd  upon  41.%  and  engross  our 
attention.  We  may  think  more  wisely,  we  may  Icarti  far 
more  of  worldly  concerns,  it  is  true  ;  but  there  nei'er  con^s 
again  that  freedom  from  care,  of  boj'hood,  when  the  heart 
and  afleetions  might  turn  with  an  earnestness,  and  innocence, 
and  a  disinterestedness,  to  the  service  and  love  of  the 
Saviour,  which  wc  cannot  look  for  at  a  more  advanced  i^e. 
You  have  it  yet  within  your  power;  with  some  pains  you 
may  now  acquire  habits  of  piety  ;  and  your  faults — not  yet 
long  confirmed— would  soon  yield  before  the  sweet  com- 
munion with  Him  you  will  enjoy  in  prayer. 

That  some  effort  is  needful  at  any  period  of  life — that  )l 
is  no  slight  thing  to  change  the  naturally  evil  heart  tu 
holiness  and  purity — it  were  false  and  wrong  to  deny  ;  but 
the  commencement,  at  the  easiest  time  for  beginning  the 
work,  is  in  your  power;  you  can  begin  the  needful  woffe 
any  day. 

God,  wc  are  told, '■  loveth  a  cheerful  giver."  The  Lord 
loves  the  cheerful  docility  and  the  alTcctton  the  Young 
offer  to  Him  in  the  bloom  and  vigour  of  their  days  bettei 
than  the  offerings  of  a  few  sad  dregs  of  life,  which  are 
wrung,  as  it  were,  from  the  aged  ! 

The  affection  and  love  of  tlie  young  is  commonly  moK 
fervent  than  that  of  the  aged ;  they  resign  their  ht^aits  to 
the  impressions  of  Divine  love  when  most  capable  of  lovirtg 
in  return  ! 

Tijesc  love  God  soonest,  and  arc  wc  to  wonder  if  He  loves 
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them  b«t?  Some,  Hkc  Manasseh.  after  long  years  of 
rebellion,  are  driven  home  at  last  by  the  hcaiy  rod  of 
affliclion,  brought  low,  pcrhapR,  by  illness,  tnisfortune,  or 
worse  to  bear  than  all,  by  shame  ! 

In  some  way  or  other,  m-irk  m&,—if  He  has  atty  lovi  for 
you. —  He  will  yet  drive  you  home  by  such  means  to  your 
Father's  House,  and  you  will  be  welcome  ;  but  where  is  the 
late  penitence  of  Maiussch  celebratt-d  as  equally  acceptable 
to  God  as  the  early  piety  of  Abijah.  Daniel,  josiah,  Timothy, 
or  John  ? 

After  3  slothful,  selfish  life,  a  lifetime  spent,  it  may  be 
on  self,  and  the  acquisition  of  the  things  of  this  World,  how 
will  such  a  one, — fi<cn  if  saveti, — bear  to  hear  the  gracious, 
words,  (a  sanasm  upon  his  life), — "  WiU  dvtu!  jtW,  and 
faithful,  ser\-ant.  than  hn-st  Wvx^  faithful,  &c."  What !  join 
in  the  Harvest  Home,  and  britig  iii?  shtof?  What  i  meet 
the  Father's  smile,  and  have  done  no  work  for  Him  ^ 
What !  meet  the  Saviours  greeting,  and  bring  no  jewel 
for  His  crown? 

God  loves  all  who  humbly  love  Him :  nay,  more — He 
loves  us  even  while  we  are  tar  from  loving  Him,  abusing,  it 
may  be,  His  long-sufTering  and  goodnes  by  repealed  sins. 
He  loves  us  in  spite  of  all ;  but  lie  loves  those  best  wha 
be^nning  soonest,  merit  His  favour  most ;  it  is  to  such  He 
says,  "Son.  thou  art  ever  with  Mc,  and  all  ihat  I  have  is 
thin*!' 

Again  a  person  setting  out  on  a  journey  at  Daybreak 
will  travel  Turtlier  by  Noon  than  he  who  sets  out  by  Noon 
would  be  able  to  reach  by  aight-timc ;  so  in  religion,  those 
who  yield  their  hearts  to  Christ  in  youth  will  be  much 
forwarder  on  their  way  to  Heaven  by  middle  life,  than  they 
could  by  extreme  old  age.  if  they  neglected  to  do  so  till 
later  years. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  the  commencement  of  your  course  f 
Has  not  God  done  more  for  you  than  words  can  express? 
Are  we  not  indebted  to  Him  for  life,  breath,  being,  and  all 
things  f  Through  his  fostering  care  in  childhood  and 
infancy  you  have  now  readied  the  vigour  and  bloom  of 
youth  i  liis  creatures  have,  for  years,  ministered  to  your 
support  and  pleasure.  What  shall  be  your  first  action  in 
return  ?  It  has  been  said  that  "  He  who  is  ungrateful  has 
no  other  sin,"  meaning  that  it  is  so  great  a  one  that  it  causes 
all  others  to  sink  into  insignificance  :  Shall  your  first 
return  be  to  neglect  God  and  religion,  and  thus  act  towards 
your  best  and  dearest  Friend  with  base  ingratitude? 
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In  the  estimation  of  God  the  Father,  Clirist  was  infinitely 
prt'cious.  Christ  dwelt  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father  froro 
eicrnity.  The  bosom  is  the  place  of  honour  To  dwell  irr 
one's  bosom  means  to  be  a  sliurcr  in  a  person*^  intimate 
affections  and  in  his  secret  counsels.  Of  Christ  wc  read. 
*'  This  is  My  beloved  Son,  tn  whom  1  am  well  pleased." 

What  a  proof  or  the  love  of  (iod.  the  Father,  to  us.  His 
fallen,  sinful  diildren,  that  He  should  bear  the  loss  of  Christ 
when  He  left  the  bosom  of  Mis  Father  to  conic  to  redeem 
the  world  I  Still  more,  that  He  spared  not  Christ,  whom 
He  9o  tenderly  loved,  but  consented  to  His  suffering  and 
dreadful  dcith  for  our  snkcs-  -the  death  of  a  malefactor  ! — 
though,  lo  the  eye  of  faith,  there  is  a  surp.issinjj  glory  upon 
that  cross :  He  was  never  so  Icingly  as  wlien  girt  about 
with  that  crown  of  thorns !  There  was  never  so  much  of 
ro)Mtty  upon  that  brow  as  when  He  said.  "  It  is  ftnislied !" 
and  died  I 

As  my  desire  is  not  to  let  the  death  of  Christ  be  to  yoa 
"a  hundrcd-limcs  told  talc" — which,  though  you  heard  it 
a  thousand  limes,  possesses  no  interest  lo  you.  because  you 
cannot  comprehend  it.— I  would  wish  to  make  as  clear  a5  I 
can  that  great  and  wnndcrfu!  sacrifice,  and  what  it  procured 
for  us.  Is  it  not  true  that  you  have  formed  a  vague  idea 
of  our  Saviour  appeasing  llie  fierce  anger  of  God  against 
sin,  and  satisfying,  by  His  death,  the  wrath  of  God,  whidi 
n-c  should  otherwise  have  felt? 

It  is  an  unworthy  idea  to  entertain  of  God's  infinite 
goodness  and  love  to  us.  No  wonder  that  the  young  arc 
at  times,  unable  to  appreciate  or  understand  the  truths 
of  our  religion,  when  they  are  so  generally  presented  to 
them  in  a  vague  and  uncertain  manner. 

There  arc.  it  is  true,  difficulties  ;  you  must  not  expect  to 
understand  the  Being  of  God,  and  of  His  Son,  and  Christ's 
Holy  Spirit.  We  might  as  well  expect  to  take  up  the  great 
sea  in  the  hollow  of  our  hand  as  to  embrace  God — the 
whole  m>'steiy  of  His  Being — in  our  minds!  The  finite  to 
embrace  the  Infinite!  Tlie  child  of  time  to  comprehend 
Him  that  is  "  from  everlasting !  "  It  is  impossible  !  Still, 
we  should  endeavour  to  obtain  some  true  idea  of  God's 
in5nitc  goodncs.s,  and  our  Saviour's  love  to  us. 

Christ's  Sacrii-ice  was  a  willing  one. 

You  must  ever  remember  that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  wras 
.1  willing  one.     In  many  places  in  the  Scriptures  you  9ae\ 
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this,  especially  in  the  garden,  when  betrayed.  His  words 
to  Tctcr  were. "'  Put  up  thy  sword  into  it»  place  :  tliinkest 
thou  that  I  cannot  now  pray  to  My  Father,  and  He  shall 
presently  give  Mc  more  than  twelve  legions  of  Angels?" 
But  He  would  not.  He  h»d  come  to  redeem  us  from  sin  ; 
the  Sun  of  Righteousnes'i  had  dawned  upon  a  dead  and 
fallen  world;  and.  having  loved  us,  He  loved  us  to  the 
cad,  and  conquered  sin  and  Satan  ! 

But  was  it  just  that  the  Righteous  slioulil  sulTer  for 
the  sinful  ? 

It  was  better  than  Righteous  ! 

How  many  an  act  of  heroic  sclf-forgctfulness.  self-sacrifice, 
which  it  would  t>e  most  unjust  to  detnami  from,  or  font 
on  one  reluctant,  is  yet  most  glorious  in  one  who  has  freely 
offered  himself:  it  is  only  not  righteous  because  it  is  much 
better  than  righteous — because  it  moves  in  that  higher 
region  where  law  is  no  more  known,  because  it  has  been 
changed  into  Love  1 

The  idea  of  the  satisfaction  God  had  in  the  sufferings 
and  death  of  the  Saviour  is  an  unjust  one.  How  could  God 
be  well  pleased  with  the  sufferings  and  death  of  the  innocent 
and  the  holy,  and  that  innocent  and  Holy  One,  HLs  own 
Son? 

Assuredly  He  could  have  none  ;  but  He  must,  from  the 
moral  necessities  of  His  being,  have  pleasure. — flay,  the 
highest  joy,  satisfaction,  and  dclight.^in  the  perfect  good- 
ness, obedience,  and  patience  those  sufferings  gave  Christ 
the  opportunity  of  displaying.  It  was  joy  such  as  alone 
the  mind  and  heart  of  God  could  contain,  that  in  His  Son 
this  perfect  obedience  and  perfect  pattern  of  self -forgetting 
goodne^ss  and  love  was  shown.  Christ  satisfied  not  the 
Divine  anger,  but  God's  yearning  and  desire  after  perfect 
holiness,  righteousness,  and  obedience  in  us. —  His  chosen 
creatures — the  first  fruit  of  His  creation,  the  last  and 
highest  work  of  His  hands.  You  know  how  we  arc  fallen  ; 
you  know  that  no  man  ever  had  satisfied, — how  ail  had 
disappointed, — God's  desires.  Everyone,  instead  of  repairing 
the  evil  sin  had  brought  into  the  world  from  Adam's  dis- 
obedience, had  left  the  evil  only  worse  than  he  had  found 
it !  But  here,  at  length,  was  a  Son  of  Man,  yet  "  fairer 
than  all  tlic  Children  of  Men,"  one  on  whom  the  Father's 
love  could  rest  with  perfect  complacency,  and  whose 
obedience  was  proved  by  the  greatest  proof  possible — 
that  he  was  "obedient  unto  death."     It  was  thus  b^  tVx-aX 
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life  of  His,  crowned  and  pcrrected  by  tits  death  for  us,  that 
Christ  satisfied  to  the  uttermost  every  desire  of  God.  every 
demand  which  itil  the  other  children  of  men  had  not  satisfied 
for  themselves.  The  debt  of  sin  was  contracted  m  tlte 
currency  of  earth ;  Christ  paid  it  in  the  currency  of 
Heaven!  '•  I  and  My  Fatlier  are  Om."  What  mystery  U 
here  I  What  tf  Eternity  discloses  the  solemn  fact  thai 
it  was  Gcti  Himself  Who  died  for  our  sins ;  that  the  Blessed  , 
God  Himself  died  thai  wc  might  live  * 

There  was  a  real  and  intrinsic  value  in  the  offering  of 
Christ,  which  enabled  Him,  in  behalf  of  niankind^-of 
whom  He  became  thus  the  representative, — to  claim  as  a 
right — (which  the  Father  as  joyfully  conceded  as  the  Son 
demanded) — the  Redemption,  under  certain  conditions,  of  us 
all,  from  the  power  and  cfTccts  of  Satan  and  sin.  and  opened 
to  us  all  the  door  of  eternal  life,  And  God  consented  to 
all  this  because  through  Christ  alone,  the  deep,  eternal,  love 
that  is  ill  the  bosom  of  the  Father  to  His  sinful,  erring, 
creatures,  could  ever  have  found  a  way  to  reach  and  redeem 
us. 

Amazing  love  to  uSw  His  poor,  fallen  Creatures, — 
unparalleled,  except  by  the  love  of  Christ  1 

Thus  Jesus  Christ,  the  brightness  of  His  Father's  glory. 
lias  suffered  and  died  to  redeem  our  souls  from  eternal 
deatli.  Oh  I  learn  the  worth,  then,  of  your  immortal  Spirit 
from  what  passed  on  Calvary  in  its  behalf! 

The  great  and  blessed  God  resigning  His  best-beloved  to  ' 
the   shameful    Cross,  to  stripes,  to   insult,  and  to  death! 
The  patient  Saviour  accomplished  what  none  but  He  could 
perform,  and  bearing  a  load  of  human  guilt    and    sorrow 
more  vast  and  dreadful  than  any  tongue  can  tell !  And  will 
you  allow  it,  as  far  as  }'au  are  concerned,  ali  to  have  taken 
place  in  vain  T  Will  you  still  choose  your  own  way,  or  cling 
still  to  the  loved  sin.  while  refusing  to  listen  to  the  gentle, 
voice  which  strives  to  lead  you  into  th«  path  of  peace  ?     For  j 
us.  in  the  most  affecting  manner,  God  the  Father  and  Godj 
the  Son  have  declared  the  value  of  the  Soul.    So  also  learn  i 
the  same  from  all  which    His   Blessed   Spirit  does   for  tJieJ 
salvation  of  our  souls.     Has   He  not  exerted    His  gcntlel 
influence  in  your  heart.'  Have  you  never  felt  the  convictions ' 
of  sin  and  folly,  tho«e  sincere  and  loving  desires  which  caa 
only  come  from  above  .'     Has  not  His  slill,  quiet  voice,  as  it  I 
were,  said  to  you  at  times,  "  Turn  in  affection   and   love  taj 
God  and  to  the  Saviour?     You  will  not  find   Him  a  hardj 
Master.  Forsake  world!iness,and  folly,  and  sinful  pleasures; 
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they  cannot  but  lead  to  misery :  follow  religion,  and  you 
will  be  happy  for  ever."  Have  there  not  been  times  when 
you  have  slighted  the  warnings  and  tlic  holy  thoughts  and 
desires  given  you  thus  from  above?  Yet  has  God  left  you 
to  yourself?  Has  not  your  conscience  been  alarmed,  and 
these  holy  impressions  repealed  ayaiii  and  again  ? 

Why  does  the  Saviour,  and  His  Holy  Spirit,  thus  strive 
with  you  ?  Why  ha-i  it  caused  your  heart  almost  to  melt  ? 
You  did  not  seek  it.  Oh  !  believe  me  jc  is  because  God 
"sccth  not  as  man  seeth."  liis  eye  alone  can  look  into 
Eternity.  He  alone  knows  what  Eternity  means!  It  is 
because  God  knows  the  prospect  before  you  is,  indeed,  a 
LONG  one,  that  He  would  not  have  you,  or  any,  perish  ! 

Shall  God  the  Father,  our  Saviour,  and  His  Holy  Spirit, 
ail  express  stich  concern  for  the  welfare  of  your  soul,  and 
wilt  you  •sli'^ht  and  ne^jlect  that  soul  yourself? 

Practical  Pietv. 

But  do  not  let  your  piety  be  as  transient  as  the  morning 
cloud— us  quickly  passing  away  as  a  watch  in  the  night. 
L)o  not  draw  near  at  one  time  of  your  life  to  the  Saviour, 
and  then  }>a.ss  on  again  once  more  into  greater  alienation 
from  Him  than  ever! 

Aaiuire  by  earnest,  daily  prayers,  in  Jesus'  name,  and  by 
quiet  reading  and  thougiit.  fixed  habibi  of  piety,  a  true 
and  tasting  turning  of  the  mind  and  affections  towards  Gud, 
If  difficulties  meet  you  in  religion,  or  anything  which  you 
fail  to  undcr»tand,  never  neglect  to  seek  the  aid  of  tliose 
whom  you  have  reason  to  believe  wish  you  well ;  and  do 
not  fancy  by  their  manner  that  they  fail  to  feci  these 
things  earnestly.  Only  mention  your  wants,  and  you  will 
meet  with  earnest  and  ready  sympathy.  We  are  only 
standing  on  the  shore  of  the  boundless  ocean  of  eternal  life, 
and  arc  daily  acquiring  habits  both  for  bad  and  for  good 
which  the  stroke  of  death  will  rivet  beyond  the  power  of  an 
eternity— endless  though  it  is — to  loosen !  Do  not  fear 
then  to  determine  upon  the  acquirement  of  any  good  habit: 
remember  it  (ati  be  obtained  by  you ;  contemplate  the 
desirableness  ol  it;  and  begin  at  once  its  formation;  let 
jotw  vffori.  however  slight,  be  made  every  day;  go  on  in 
spite  of  defeat — by  repetition  it  will  become  a  Jtabil.  Let 
us  lake  one  or  two. 

(i)  Be  worthy  of  trust :  never  attempt  to  deceive  or  im* 
pose  on  anolUf  r ;  when  found  out  in  anything  wronj^,  never 
allow  yourself  to  give  way  to  evaiiion — prevaricatitm '.  l\A^t 
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the  inith  told  to  satisfy  conscience,  the  other  half  kept 
back,  to  falsify  the  whole  ;  but  speak  the  truth  boldly  out 
at  once — to  steer  dexterously  between  the  two  is  impo^^ible. 
for  the  desire  to  deceive,  or  make  another  believe  what 
h  not  true,  coiiKtitut»  a  lie  as  much  as  an  open  falsehood. 
When  Washington  was  a  boy  his  father  possessed  a 
particularly  fine  young  fruit  tree,  of  which  he  was  very 
lond.  Young  Washington  thoughtlessly  tried  his  axe 
against  it  so  vigorously  as  to  reduce  it  to  a  sad  condition  : 
his  father,  on  his  rettirn,  enquired  of  each  who  had  beet) 
guilty  of  its  destruction,  for  the  tree  was  ruined;  all  pro- 
tested their  innocence  until  it  came  to  Washington's  turn, 
when,  after  a  pause,  he  burst  into  tears,  saying.  "  I  did  it. 
father—/  ca»not  UU  a  lie!"  Hts  father  look  him  in  hb 
arms,  exclaiming  with  dt-iijjht — that  he  "would  sooner  lose 
a  dozen  such  trees  than  have  a  son  who  was  a  Liar  !  "  And 
though  it  may  happen  that  no  such  approval,  but  even 
punishment,  may  follow  confession  in  your  case,  permit  me 
to  remind  you  that  the  approval  of  One  has  been  gained, 
more  important  and  preciou.H  far,  than  that  of  any  earthly 
parent — your  Heavenly  Father,  before  whose  eye  it  has  not 
passed  unnoticed,  nor  will  He,  who  has  all  things  in  His 
hand  in  Heaven  and  in  Earth  allow  it,  or  similar  actions 
done  to  please  Mim,  by  any  means  to  pass  away  forgotten 
or  unrewarded  I  ^ 

(2)  Check  those  feelings  of  resentment  for  any  injuTy,H 
and  the  resolve  to  avenge  it  cither  now  or  at  sonic  other™ 
time  ;  try  to  learn  that  blessed  lesson,  really  to  fwgh't  an 
offence. 

(3)  Remember,  also,  that  110  habit  is  more  easily  learned, 
or  more  difficult  to  break  than  idleness ;  the  first  time  a 
youth  refuses  to  try  to  do  anything  on  account  of  its  trouble, 
he  has  begun  this  fatal  habit,  and  its  effects  will  be  bitterly 
felt  when  you  come  into  actual  contact  with  the  world  ! 

(4)  Above  all,  shun,  as  you  value  your  eternal  happi- 
ness, and  your  health,  and  vigour  of  mind  and  body  while 
living,  those  ideas,  those  books,  that  company,  which  tend 
— indeed,  whose  very  object  it  is — to  ruin  and  pollute!  They 
are  the  most  awful  scourges  with  which  our  world  has  ever 
been  visited  I  They  dig  graves  so  deep  that  they  reach  to 
hell.  I  cannot  say  more  on  this  subject ;  but  having  seen 
and  knoHTi  what  [  have  of  the  freshness  of  early  youth 
tainted,  the  spirit  soiled.  I  cannot  say  less!  Bright  pro.ipects 
of  future  promise  lost  irrevocably;  the  haze  of  indistinctness 
Ihrowji   over  the  acquirements,  and  the  pure  feelings,  of 
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earlier   and    better    days;    the    gradual    benumbing    a.iicl 
palsying  of  the  ituclleciual  facultie*,  aiMl/<w  what? 

Unquestionably,  the  time  of  life  you  have  arrived  at  is  a 
dangerous  one,  when  the  appetites  are  keen,  and  the  moral 
strtHglh  to  resist  them  cxtrccneiy  small;  later,  you  wiU 
indct-d  be  exposed  to  even  greater  temptation,  but  you  will 
have  gainrd  mote  experience,  and  more  strength  of  mind. 
Remember,  your  only  safety  is  in  Hight ;  sermons,  prayers 
even,  will  otherwise  avail  nothing,  for  if  you  pause,  you  arc 
lost !  "  A  heavier  curse,"  as  the  Rev.  John  Todd  ob^^ives 
in  his  excellent  "  Manual."  "  can  hardly  be  imagined  for  a 
youth,  than  that  of  a  polluted  imagination  ;  on  that  mind 
what  di-^rading  ideas  will  be  for  ever  fa-shioning  themselves, 
dcfiliii;^  that  temple  where  God's  Holy  Spirit  would  have 
dwelt !  Time  only  increases  it ;  the  unclean  spirit  is  seldom 
cast  out ;  much  more  commonly  docs  he  find  the  abode 
swept,  and  garnished  for  his  reception  ;  much  more  com- 
monly does  he  lake  to  himself  spirits  more  wicked  than 
himself  to  go  out  no  more  !  The  mind  is  debilitated,  and 
rendered  incapable,  in  a  great  degree,  of  exertion,  self-denial, 
and  self 'improvement,  and  the  soul  is  dt.iBgurcd  by  stains 
which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  tears  cannot  wholly  wash  out.  and 
which  the  power  of  the  Gospel  can  seldom  do  more  than 
restrain,  without  subduing,  when  the  disease  is  once  fixed." 

Rkmkmbek  then  thy  Creator  in  Youth. 

If, — then. — you  would  have  your  piety  especially  pleasing 
to  God,  apply  to  Him  for  grace  betimes  ;  let  it  be  the  piety. 
the  •' kindness  of  your  youth."  Would  you  thank  anyone 
to  offer  you  a  purse  without  the  money,  the  slicll  without 
the  kernel,  or  a  .stalk  on  which  the  flower  has  withered  ? 
And  even  were  it  possible,  would  you  be  willing  to  offer 
to  the  Lord  only  the  remains  of  a  life  spent  in  the  miserable 
and  dreadful  service  of  Satan  ?  That  eye  which  kindles  so 
brightly  at  the  prospect  of  earthly  pleasure,  or  at  the  words 
of  approbation  from  th<Ke  whose  opinion  you  value,  shall  it 
never  brighten  at  the  thought  ofs^aining  the  approving  .smite 
of  a  gracious  Saviour  ?  Is  a  youth  to  feel  interest  in  every- 
thing else,  yet  the  moment  His  name  is  mentioned — his 
best  and  dearest  Friend — is  he  always  to  yawn  and  turn 
away  ?  That  active  step,  so  light,  so  tireless  now.  shall  it 
never  take  one  step  to  please  or  to  serve  One  who  has  done 
sa  much  for  you  ?  And  after  your  health,  and  strength,  and 
prime  have  faded,  would  you  willingly  tender  only  the  refuse 
to  Qirist?     I  do  not  think  you  wi:sh  to  act  so  base  a  ^a.T\.*, 
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Seek.  then,  the  love  and  friendship  of  Christ,  in  your  t 
days  i  then  they  will  indeed  be  your  best  days  ;  every  year 
that  departs  will  bring  on  a  happier  one,  and  the  last  will  be 
the  happiest  of  all  I     Hclicvc  mc.  it  is  no  vain  promise  of 
God's — "they  that  seek  me   early   shall   find    oic."      lie 
indeed  looks  with  gracious  approval  upon  a  blameless,  pious, 
dutiful  boyhood,  as  it  blossoms  into  a  graceful  manhood  ; 
and  if  miracles  are  not  wrought  for  his  reward  even  in  tliis  J 
life,  if  purer  gales  do  not  breathe  to  preserve  his  health.  norH 
softer  iuns  arise,  nor  more  timely  rains  descend  to  ripen  his     " 
harvest ;  if  in  this  life  the  tares  grow  side  by  side  with  the 
wheat,  and  God  allows  the  good  things  of  this  life  to  fall  on 
the  evil  and  on  the  good — yet  of  this  we  ate  confidunt.  that 
God  is  pleased  with  him  I     In  times  of  distress,  of  danger, 
where  human  aid  is    vain,  comes    that    gracious    whisper,.^ 
"  liccausc  thou  hast  kupt  tltc    word    of   .My    patience"— flj 
believed  in  My  love  when  there  was  much  to  sadden,  much  ~ 
to  perplex, — "  I  also  will  keep  tlicc  in  the  hour  of  tempta- 
tion."     With    Him    there    is    no    past;    in    His    faithful 
remembrance  will  still  be  fresh.— when  years  have  passed.— 
that    early    love    to    Him. — that   honest   resolution    one 
day  made  I  J^ 

At  unexpected  seasons,  in  unforeseen  ways,  and  withoucS 
effort  on  your  part,  tokens  of  God's   goodwill   will   come 
dropping    in    upon    you — as    richly    laden    vessels    come  j 
dropping  into  a  sheltered  harbour  with  the  tide  !  fl 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  show  that  God's  love  calls^ 
for  thankfulness  more  deep  than  any  imagination  can 
conceive  ;  but.  that  by  devoting  your  youth  to  Him,  you 
may  now  give  the  best  expression  of  gratitude  in  your 
power !  Soon,  very  soon — in  a  few  more  years- — your  youLh 
will  be  gone  past,  never  again  to  return,  and  the  opportunity 
wilt  be  yours  no  morel  How  happy  are  you  in  liaving  it 
in  your  power  now  to  say,  "  Great  God.  I  owe  Thee  more 
than  it  is  in  my  power  even  to  understand,  or  to  express  I 
I  have  but  one  way  of  showing  gratitude  equal  to  my 
obligations  ;  help  mc  to  make  the  best  returns  1  can  ;  the 
warmest  will  be  cold,  the  most  will  be  but  little  ;  but  such 
as  I  am,  accept  me  ;  and  by  the  oiTering  of  my  youth,  may 
I  show  to  Thee — and  to  Thy  dear  Son — that  1  am  thankful; 
it  is  but  little  that  I  can  offer,  but  that  little— with  thy  help 
-I  will." 

Conclusion.— How  Few  choo.se  Christ  I  fl 

To  conclude,  one  more  circumstance  may  be  mentioned.^ 
AS  rendering  early  piety  especially  acceptable  to  God. 
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lat  is  its  rareness  !  Most  who  come  to  Christ  at  all.  come 
to  Him  in  the  prime  of  life  ;  but  how  small  is  their  number 
compared  to  the  multitudes  who  are  strangers  to  Him  ! 

Among  the  great,  how  many  families  arc  there  in  which 
the  life  of  a  Christian  would  be  considered  insuppcrtabU  f 
Among  the  poorer  classes  the  case  is  the  same.  Look  at 
youths  in  the  factories,  works  and  mills,  where  twenty,  fifty, 
or  even  hundreds  arc  employed.  Is  the  language  commonly 
heard  from  these,  or  the  habiu  of  the  workpeople,  when 
they  leave  work,  worthy  of  those  whom  the  great  and  blessed 
God  would  fain  call  His  children,  and  for  whom  a  Saviour 
died?  AmonK  scores,  perhaps  but  one  will  be  found  who 
loves  and  serves  Christ.  Whatever  changes  are  made,  one 
thing  seems  unaltered — Religion  was  never  in  fashion  upon 
£3rthl  tn  Youth,  evt-n  when  free  from  what  the  world  calls 
vice,  there  is  often  little  to  be  found  besides  Pride,  Vanity. 
and  Folly.  That  fair  morning  of  life,  which  a  few  happily 
improve  for  the  service  ofGod  and  their  own  eternal  welfare, 
most  youths  spend  as  if  their  eternal  welfare  was  no  concern 
of  theirs— as  if  they  had  no  interest  in  the  matter — no 
Heaven  to  gain,  no  Hell  to  shun !  Thus  the  rarmtss  o( 
early  religion  may  well  make  it  peculiarly  pleasing  in  the 
tight  of  Jesus,  He  sees  the  greater  part  of  the  young 
utterly  careless  of  His  dying  love,  and  treating  religion  a^ 
a  thing  unsuitable  to  youthful  gaiety ;  but  here  and  there 
we  behold  a  few  youths  who  are  offering  to  Him  their  best 
years.  He  beholds  them  witli  pleasure,  and  will  remember 
the  "kindness  of  their  youth."  He  (who  wiU  remember 
even  a  cup  of  cold  water  given  with  love  to  Himself;  will 
never  forget  the  humble  resolutions  of  that  Youth  who  says 
to  Him,  "  I  would  be  more  Thy  friend  because  Thou  liasst 
ao  few  that  are  Thy  friends  at  all  I  Few  youth.s  can  be 
found  to  offer  Thee  any  of  their  time,  so  I  would  offer  Thee 
all  the  best  of  mine!  Few  show  any  gratitude  for  Thy 
many  mercies.  Thy  loving  kindness,  or  Thy  dying  love ; 
take,  therefore,  O  Thou  compassionate  Saviour,  my  youngest 
and  best  yearsi  that  Thou  mayest  have  all  my  life,  since 
Thou  hast  none  of  theirs  !  "* 

The  Saviour  Neglected. 

"  Foxes  have  hole*,  iHid  Iwrtliof  ihesirtiannate;  but  the  Son  of  Mm  hath 
not  when  ta  lay  h>i  heaii  '. " 

Birii  have  ihcir  jilrtit  nciils  — 
Fuet  ihcii  ii«lc»~Aii<l  nun  bit  peaceFul  bod. 

All  have  tbcir  ml  fttxn  care, 

Bui  yaui  had  a<A  ithett  to  tajr  HU  bead  ! 
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The  wild  ileer  Itilli  Mi  loir, 

1'hc  hcmcwanl  flockf>  the  shelter  of  their  ihed, 
/ill  iuive  tbeir  fcal  from  care, 

Bui  JeiUB  hail  not  where  to  lajr  Hit  bead  I 

Why  then  sliiiild  »v  have  cnt, 

whydolh  ilc  ttoiu]  «iiil  knock  with  c«±sde«>  love ? 
TImi  cannot— wi//~ not  ccAsc, 

Until  He  nrnke^mhciriof  j<7atxmil 

Let  ilie  Binli  seek  their  neiu. 
On  Earili  Thou  loved'il  lo  ilwcll. 

In  cumrilc  heani  thai  toirowcd  for  their  sin. 
Oh  I  dciipi  to  take  Tbr  n»i. 

Our  hnmhled,  ctrntriCe,  lonng  hcsm,  within  ! 


'  Kemetnlier,  death  tiwyfind  you 

While  yoii'i'c  viiiuig  '. 
I'm  fiienili  aie  oficii  H'ccpiiig, 
And  the  (lir>  tlirir  WAtch  Ate  keeping 
O'er  ihcir  i;r3ves,  wlierc  ilceping, 

Lie  the  younf  i 

'  Oh  !  scsJi  the  path  lo  clorjr 

While  yua'ie  jxiung  I 
Anil  Joiiih  vrill  bcfticiKl  you, 
Ami  pcact  I>i>*ine  will  wn4  you. 
And  from  danger  will  defend yoB 

While  you're  ytiung  I " 


"  I  k»e  than  ihni  1i>\c  Me,  inil  ihcy  ihu  icelt  Me  early  kHiII  fiad  Me." 
"Ilia  Ways  ite  vinytnf  I'lciunincst,  «inl  all  His  Paili!>  arc  l*ea«  !" 
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THE  SPIDER   AND  THE  TOAD. 


Thu  Fight  and  the  Antidote. 

f'HERE  is  in  India  a  •imall  animal  catled  the  Ichneumon, 
noted  for  the  courage  and  extraordinary  audacity  with 
,  which  it  attacks  the  mo.<it  venomoui;  serpent  It  will 
>  spring,  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  upon  the  back 
of  even  the  dreaded  Cobra. — whose  bite  is  death. — and, 
fixing  its  teeth  in  the  back  of  the  serpent'»  nectc,  seldom,  if 
ever  rehnquishcs  the  contest  till  ihc  tatter  is  killed  ! 

When  wounded,  the  Ichneumon  invariably  gflfs  aside — 
retires  for  a  short  time  ;  what  it  does  naturalists  have  never 
been  able  satisfactorily  to  decide.  The  general  belief  is 
that  the  Ichneumon  sucks  the  leaf  ofa  plant  which  it  knows 
to  be  an  antidote  for  the  serpent's  poison.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  Ichneumon  shortly  returns. — with  renewed  vigour, 
to  the  encounter — the  pcHRon.  apparently,  having  had  no 
effect.  The  toad  was  formerly  said  to  have  also  an 
antidote  in  case  of  poison,  to  which  it  resorted  when 
wounded. 

Thk  Fight. 

Scone  uilhor— no  gral  mnitei  who, 
Provided  what  he  iay»  i>  uue— 
KcUlcA  he  Mw,  in  hot>tilc  rtgc, 

A  ipuier  and  A  If'iii  cii^^kge  : 

(■'or  ihoii|;h  wiili  |Kiisun  boih  are  Mored, 
Each  !>)-  tlw  oihcr  is  ahhorred. 
It  Kttok  u  if  Ihc  ctiininoii  vcn«m 
rn>vi>knl  an  eiKmily  between  'ein  1 
laiplockhlca  inaticifNU,  ciuel — 
Like  modein  hero  in  a  doe) ', 
The  ijiider  dailed  on  hU  fiac, 
lB-ftxing  death  *i  cv«rr  Hlow  ! 
Tha  load,  hy  mily  in'tinet  tauf^t. 
An  antMoti,  when  wounded,  wnight 
Fran)  the  herb  (ilBntain  growing  nets, 
Wdl-kixrwii  lo  toadb,  \\r,  vitliics  rare 
The  >p*d«r'a  pvixin  lo  lepcl — 
It  croftped  a  t«>(  and  mkjtd  was  well  1 
This  nmtAy  it  oAen  tried, 
And  all  ihe  xpiiler'*  rage  de6ed  I 
The  peiKin  wbij  ihc  conlett  viewed, 
NVluk  y<t  (he  batrle  doubtliil  Mood, 
Rcntvrcd  lite  hMlliig  phuil  away — 
And  tluu  the  tpidet  coined  tbc  day. 
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For  vhtn  the  toul  rciumcil  once  man, 
WouihIoI  b*  il  Ind  been  Iwlbre, 
To  se«k  relief,  and  foaod  it  nol. 
Il  iwellc4  Olid  died  u|>o«  ihe  ipot  1 

Satan. 

The  Toad**  an  cmbkin  of  our  bcnrt. 
And  SaUn  pk\»  ibc  iiiKl<r'>  jiart, 
Bill  He  who  (lied  upon  lh«  iree, 
Froni  ifiiili  and  woe  tn  tet  (»  fm, 
Is  like  ihe  |ibiiuiii't  leal  lo  me  ! 
To  HilD  uiit  irirtliulol  Willi  iclMlir, 

He  kimwi  <iur  Hiuiti  nnrl  licun  iiur  prayer  ! 
Fnmi  llim  liesliHlc  •nd  Mtcugth  at  gain. 
And  tialan  spends  hi*  lagc  in  vaim  i 

The  Antidote. 

A  thoughtful  youth  will  son^  .-times  ask  the  question, 
"  How  am  I  tu  know  that  I  am  a  Chrtstinn  youth  ?  What 
test  is  there  by  which  I  may  decide  whether  I  have  an 
interest  in  Christ,  and  the  good  things  of  God,  and  have 
some  hopes  of  a  happy  Eternity  i  "  There  is  o/t€  infaUibic 
tign  by  which  a  Christian  youth  may  <i1u-ays  be  distin- 
j;uished  ;  namely  what  he  does  when  he  sifn .'  All  youths 
sin;  Satan  and  temptaiion  prove  luo  much,  at  times,  for 
them  all.  but  it  is  vvhat  he  does  after  he  has  sinned,  wbicfa^ 
distinguishes  the  Christian  youth  from  others !  No  soonc 
has  a  Christian  youth  committed  a  sin,  than  he  wishes 
£a  aside  to  ask  God's  forgiveness,  in  the  Saviour's  name. 
He  feels  instinctively  thai  ho  hos  been  bitten  by  Uiat 
monster  sin,  which  has  caused  cvury  curse  a[id  evil  which 
has  come  upon  our  race,  from  the  Creation  downwards  I 
TTie  Christian  youth  know*  an  antidote  for  the  poison  he 
has  inhaled;  he  knows  also  that  there  is  ^uf  i>m; — 
application,  in  Jesus'  name,  for  renewed  reconciliation 
with  God.  He  therefore  ^ces  asidf  as  soon  as  possible 
— avails  himself  of  the  antidote ;  obtains  forgiveness,  and 
fresh  resolution  and  strength,  and  then  returns ; — to  sin 
afresh  ?  God  forbid !  No  t  lo  rc-conimcnce,  witJi  fresh 
vigour  and  watchfulness,  that  great  Rght  against  Satan  and 
sin.  which  every  Christian  youth  makc:i  it  uc  chief  business 
of  his  early  life  to  wage ! 

Conquer  our  sins,  in  this  great,  life-long,  fight,  W€  must, 
or  they  conquer  us  for  ever. 

The  Antidote  will  never  fail  us.  no  matter  how  frequently 
we  apply  it,  so  that  we  choose  to  avail  ourselves  of  it  t  It  is 
therefore,  vvhat  he  docs  after  he  has  sinned,  that  proves 
H'hether  a  youth  is  a  Christian  or  not!    ]f  he  is  one,  he 
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applies  at  once  to  the  anlidote ;  whereas  the  Godless, 
worldly,  man,  and  the  Qiristless  youth,  never  do  attything 
oftlukinti! 

Nu  <ti<ut>i  II  Vouflc  Girutiftii  fccb  iIkk  £dls  into  tin,— xAcr  all  UU  pnjren, 
■nil  rcM>litlioiii,^'<.<c(y  kmily  I  Sumo  nut  Mpecuilly  Mvm  lo  bViocIc  anci  diimay 
the  Soul  1  Bui,  depend  upon  ii,  <lear  Reader,  ihew  trlaU  of  i>ur  fahh  in  God 
are  iiMi!e»l.  Hou  (^niirylitg  it  would  be  If  we  were  able  to  be,  as  it  were,  uur 
ownSaviiHir :  Buuti-oiHi.'/A*.'  "■Tltouihallcall  HUnftineJesui"— (Saviour, 
in  the  Hebrew)— " foe  He  iball  mvc  Hi»  peowle  from  iheirinni  "—Matt.  L,  11. 

Thcic  EalU  are  jiccmiltcil— whn  can  Aai\\i\  it  7~in  many  cjur^ — En  diiTc  us 
to  the  wnly  imc  Sj-vioui- !  "  KloAcd  God  "—a  Chrislian  Vauih  piav*.— "  I 
liavc  fallen  again  !  Uul  1  hhall  iftHrit  at  ^me  to  Thcc  !  Nolliiiig  kball  ever 
prevent  me  rmiii  doing  xn  ; 

1  didiii't  mytcir entirely,  but  I  will  never  disinut  Thee  !  I  turn  once  mote 
to  the  all-Rvnilin^  Antidote,  nnd  I  ttiall  do  st>  \o  my  last  bicaih  !  rorgive, — 
therefore, — BIcMcd  God, — oacc  more,  for  Christ't  sake, — not  only  iMt  tin  but 
all  aiy  mb»  "jP  '^  'Aw  tnj  heuT '.  I  linow  tliai  Thou  can' at  ilo  ihia,— if 
aupnMtclicd  in  Ttiy  uwn  apjwinteil  way, — In  Joiu'  name. 

Thus  I  ttarlittuw, — ciarinf*,  ft>r  Clirut'^snxe, — more oflheprecioui influence 
of  G«d  the  Hoty  spirit,— in  my  future  Chrislian  tciax%t.  that  iheae  (alls  may 
occur  keu  Bn<l  lea  Irequenlly.  uritil  tbiil  lia|i|iy  day,  whert  the  rcry  detire  after, 
and  love  for.  any  un  may  die  away. — failc  cumplelely  away  (rum  my  Ihooghta 
aiid  life  1  lla»icn  ihai  diy,  Blnucd  ^\<^A.  when  I  nuy  love  only  what  Tnou 
loresi,  and  may  haie  whoi  Thou  liairtt ! " 

Thtti  dear  Rcatlei,  appean  to  be  the  true  Cliriitian  Lifei — returning  again, 
and  apiii,  to  GfoA, — {tirougU  Chrt«i  ihc  Antidote, — all  our  live*  1on^,~anil 
drawing  freth  nipjilte;  of  (•race,  frnhpanlon.  foivivoncK,  rcconeiltaiinn,  and 
blearing  from  Him  !  Only  lei  luch  a  ctiriilian  Life  be  iieadily  conlinved,  and 
salvation,  and  nllimnte  titnctifioilion,  mutt  follow  I  Why!  BecauK  Gnl's 
promiiwt  never  lail !  It  b  merely  a  queilton  of  time!  "  Juil,  and  true,  itn 
aTlTbyways!" 

Jesus,  the  Antidotk. 

"Verily  [  say  unlo  ynu.  He  that  belicveth  on  Mc  hnih  everlasting:  life" 
"And  this  i*  the  will  of  Him  that  jcnt  Me,  that  everyone  winch  Kckelh 

the  Son,  and  bclierclh  on  Him  may  have  evertaitini;  life  ;  and  1  will  rauc  him 

up  M  the  last  day," 

**  I  am  the  resurrection,  and  the  life ;  he  that  believetfa  in  Me,  ihosgh  he 

were  (iead,  ye!  ihall  he  live." 

"  And  whosoever  liveih  and  beiieveih  in  Me  ihall  never  die." 

"Thou  Khali  call  hit  name  Jtmt  -.  for  he  khatl  mvc  hit  people  frain  their 

jIm."— Malt.  i.  It. 

A  Friend  in  necil. 


Ho  cure  be  the  b«i«  of  the  CoUa  »  known. 
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THE  GOLDEN  OPPORTUNITY. 
An  Address  to  Youths  and  Young  Men. 

"  iveelt  ye  ifae  Lgrd  whtle  Its  utKf  be  (mmd ;  call  jre  npan  I  Tim  vrhUe  Hm  If 

nwr," 

"  Sirli-e  10  enter  in  at  the  Rnilt  (dlffldilt)  gate :  Tor  many  shall  leelc  to  «Mcr 
III,  and  shatl  not  I>e  able."  *  '^ 

(Those  who  tiill  lemember  ilic  sermom  delivered  man;  jcan  acotaihebafh 
M  Ruel>T  Sdiool,  will  recogniM,  itt  p&rlioai  of  tl)e«e  nddrc-tM«,  ijit  teiwhiJ^ 
and  th(  master  hand,  of  ihat  gntiX  and  good  nua,  Dr.  AmoM.J  ,  ,y 

4^N  order  to  understand  the  full  meaning  of  these  add 
M  similnr  words  of  our  Lord,  we  must  remember  that  our 
fl  besetting  fault,  especially  iii  youth,  is  in  thinkings  verjr 
J^  lightly  of  sin  ;  and  even  when  we  feel  conscious  that  we 
arc  not  seeking,  nor  caring  for  God's  approval,  we  satisfy 
ourselves  with  the  prospect  of  having  such  abundance  of 
time  for  all  these  things  still  before  us. 

Afkluenck  of  Time. 

Wc  are  in  Youth.— in  health.^ — looking  forward,  it  may  I 

be,  to  many  years  of  health,  and  pleasure,  and  advancement. 

God  has  brought  us  into  Ihi-s  World  ;  His  kind  proiidcncc 

ha-t  brought  us  through  the  dangers,  the  helplessness   o^ . 

childhood    and    infancy ;    a    hundred    circumstances    have 

procured  for  us  our  present  pasition  and  comfort,  and  our 

future  prospects.      He  has  spared  us  through  illness.       Hb| 

creatures  have  days,  and  months,  .ind  years  supported  and'i 

nourished  u* ;  we  have  probably  twenty  or  e\'en  forty  year* 

to  remain  here ;  our  influence  over  others  must  be  felt ;  our 

words,  our  Uves  during  all  these  yean>  will  eitlicr  honour  i 

Him,    and    lead    others  to  do  so  also,  or  will  encourage 

others,   by  our  example,  to   neglect  and  dishonour  oor 

Heavenly  F.athcr.  i 

But  though  wc  feci  the  duty,  and  sec  the  reasons  for  com-'j 

mencing    a    prayerful    and    Christian    life,  and    intend   to 

commence  it  some  day,  there  comes  the  thought  of  the  great 

time  yet  before  us  ;  we  fancy — and  Satan  is  crer  ready  to 

whisper — "Time  enough  yet,"  and  that  there  are  things  in 

this  world  more  sure  to  satisfy  us  and  to  give  us  pleasure 

than  a  life  of  piety,  and  affection,  and  love  to  God.     W* 
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even  may  wrongly  think  that  such  a  life  is  of  itself  enough 
to  damp  all  gaiety  and  pleasure ;  but  is  it  rea/fy  so?  Are 
those,  then,  alone  happy  who  live  u-ithout  God  in  the 
world,  neither  thinking  nor  caring  for  Him  in  Whom  thty 
live,  and  move,  and  have  their  being,  and  from  whom, 
rcpuNcd  again  and  again,  His  Holy  Spirit  ha<>  silently 
\vithdrawn.  to  trouble  them  again  no  more?  As  that  great 
and  good  man.  Hr.  Arnold,  remarks  in  one  of  his  admirable 
sermons  to  the  boys  at  Rugby  : — 

"Surely  when  He.  the  source  of  life  and  happiness,  has 
at  length  departed,  must  there  not  rather  come  over  that 
soul  something  of  the  deadness.  the  silence,  the  loneliness 
of  the  tomb?" 

Our  Saviour  tells  us  that  "  God  is  not  the  God  of  the 
dead,  but  of  the  living,"  and  that  •"  He  that  believcth  in 
Mc,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live.'*  i^Ic  would 
teach  us  that  those  who  are  not  yet  banished  entirely  from 
God  mu.'it  feel  the  virtue  of  His  gracious  presence  penetra- 
ting their  whole  nature  ;  and  bccau<ic  He  lives,  they  must 
live  alsa 

Life  ani>  Diiath. 

If,  then,  to  be  dead, — (in  the  language  of  Scripture), — 
and  to  be  living  without  God.  arc  but  the  same  thing,  then 
even  now  we  must  be  either  alive  unto  God  or  dead  to  Him. 
For,  let  me  a-sk  those  who  think  least  of  God. — who  live. 
year  after  year,  most  separate  from  Him, — whether  there 
is  not  now  actually  perceptible  in  their  state  something  of 
the  loneliness,  the  fearfulness  of  death  ?  It  is  not  that  ^ey 
fear  God's  anger,  for  those  who  fear  God  arc  not  dead  to 
Him.  The  thought  of  God  gives  them  no  disquiet  at  all ; 
every  transient  fear  on  this  score  is  soon  got  over  in  the 
pleasures  and  pursuits  of  the  world.  But  are  not  these 
conscious  tliat,  m  ail  these  pursuits  and  pleasures,  there  is 
something  wanting,  that  they  have  to  go  from  one  pleasure 
to  another,  or  from  vice  to  vice,  to  prevent  themselves 
becoming  unhappy?  If  in  times  of  sorrow,  such  as  all 
must  have,  or  misfortune,  or  danger. — I  care  not  what, — 
if  in  these  times  they  have  never  known  what  it  is  to  feel 
God's  hand  is  over  them, — if,  in  sickness  or  danger,  we 
have  ne\'er  known  what  it  is  to  feel  that  His  Almighty  hand 
is-  near,  and  that  He  is  with  us,  and  wilt  be  with  us  to  the 
end,— or  again,  in  seasons  of  pleasure,  and  happiness,  and 
success,  and  enjoyment,  such  as  we  all  so  often  share, — if, 
in  all  these,  there  has  never  been  any  voice  to  answer  u&. 
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no  one  to  care  whether  we  had  them  or  not,  no  o 
thank  for  our  prosperity,  no  one  to  call  upon  in  distress, — 
if,  in  God's  world,  wc  arc  thus  left  to  enjoy  as  we  can,  to 
bear  as  wc  can, — if  we  have  never  known  that  we  arc  even 
here  tastinu  the  kindness,  the  goodness  of  our  Heavenly 
Father,  and  that  these  thin};s  are  but  an  inftnttcly  smaU 
foretaste  of  His  love. — stircly  then,  there  is  in  all  this— in 
this  hfe  without  God  in  His  world,  let  us  stifle  it  as  we  may 
by  friendly  intercourse  with  others,  by  the  pursuits  and 
and  interests  of  a  u-orldly  life — already  something  of  the 
coldness,  and  loneliness  of  the  Grave  ! 

And  this  coldness  and  loneliness  will  be  felt  more  and 
more,  with  advancing  years  ;  with  every  loss  of  a  friend  of 
our  early  day« ;  with  e\'ery  feeling  of  loss  of  that  strenj;lh 
and  vigour,  and  health  we  once  had.  the  deathlike  feeling 
will  be  felt  more  and  morel      The  misery,  the  loneliness, 
the  despair  of  that  state  when  God  and  Christ  arc  for  ever 
gone,  is  not  tn  be  conceived   of,  nor  understood  ;  greatly 
indeed  do  we  deceive  ourselves,  if  wc  think  wc  can  compre- 
hend the  heights  and  depths  contained  in  those  little  words  ^j 
Life  and  DeatA  f     They  are  far  higher,  far  deeper,  thaaflj 
ever  thought  or  fancy  of  man  ever  reached;  but  at  the  coii-  " 
fines. — the  commencement, — of  that  never-ending  descent  j 
from  God, — that   being  for  evermore  banished    from    tlisfl 
presence, — we  can  gain  a  faint  gleam  from  His  absence  iiT 
our  present  lives)     Why  then,  in  early  life  do  wc  not  unite 
the  thought  of  our  Heavenly  Father  with  our  pleasures  and 
pursuits,  and  learn  to  ask  His  presence  and  blessing  upon 
them  all ;  enjoying  them,  not  as  stolen,  but  as  His  free 
gift ;  and,  instead  of  a  life  of  piety  and   loving  services  to      ii 
Him  being  a  dull  and   dreary  one,  fnid  the  pleasure — thefl 
greatest  Uiis  earth  can    afford — of  having  His  approving" 
smile  upon  all  that  we  do? 

Time  enough  yet. 

But  alas!   we  think  diflerently,  and  as  wc  grow  older 
new  pursuits  and  occupations  crowd  upon  us  I      Wc  m*y 
gain  more  skill  and  more  knowledge  in  the  things  of  thiaj 
life,  as  years  pass  by,  but  there  never  comes  again  thfltl 
freedom    from   care,    ihat    freshness   of  early  days,   whcnj 
the  ability  to  choose  our  course  of  life,  the  opportunity  oi 
giving  our  youth  to  God.  is  ours,  and  which,  when  once] 
passed  away,  comes  again  no  more  :      Weeks  and  months] 
glide  past,  we  feel  that  we  are  as  far  as  ever  from  holiness] 
and  from  God  ;  but  we  have  formed,  it  may  be,  acquaintance] 
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with  companions,  who  cither  know  nothing,  or  care  nothing, 
about  Religion. 

Wc  feci  it  unpleasant  to  appear  to  care  so  much  about 
these  things  before  them  ;  wc  think,  as  we  get  older, 
wc  shall  be  able  to  take  our  stand,  and  begin  anew,  and  thus 
avoid  the  awkwardness  of  a  change  ;  and  as  all  around  us 
sccmii  just  tlie  same,  we  do  not  notice  the  gradual  ever- 
advancing,  change  which  is  taking  place  in  uukskLVKS! 
VVu  are  not  the  same  !  The  Spring,  the  Summer,  and  the 
Winter  come  again  and  again  ;  the  same  sights  and  sounds 
come  back  once  more  ;  the  Primrose,  the  Bluc-bcll,  and  the 
Rose,  come  back  againj;  even  the  very  same  shadows  are  cast 
around  us  by  the  rising  or  the  setting  Sun — but  jce  arc  not 
the  same!  We  arc  not  in  the  same  position  wc  once  were ; 
wc  hold  a  different  position  in  the  eye  of  Cod  to  what  wc 
once  did  ;  we  are  not  the  same  by  possibility  ;  it  is  not  in 
vain  that  a  Year  passes  over  any  of  us  ;  we  are  either  better 
Of  worse,  softer  or  harder  loivards  God !  We  can  now  see 
more  clearly  the  meaning  of  those  words  of  our  Saviour, 
"  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  Strait  Gate,  for  many  shall  seek  to 
enter  in,  and  shall  not  be  able  ;  when  once  the  Master  of  the 
House  has  shut  to  the  Door." 

The  Door  Closing. 

It  may  be  shut,  not  suddenly,  but  gradually  ;  Sin.  and  ST 
life  without  God,  becoming  more  and  more  habitual  to  us, 
and  long  habits  of  prayer  I  es*ness  stealing  upon   us    more 

^and  more!  It  in  not  that  God  is  not  able  and  ready  to 
.  «ave,  and  to  change  the  hearts  of  a//  men  ;  it  is  because 
Sin. — owing  to  repeated,  wilful,  acts  of  known  sin  or  care- 
lessness,— has.  at  length,  come  to  seem  not  so  very-  dreajfui 
a  thing  to  them  !  It  is  because  they  have  at  last  got  to 
think  verj'  lightly,  very  slightingly,  of  Sin, — of  Sin.  which 
mined  a  World  made  by  God.  and  required  a  Saviour's 
death  to  counteract !  This  is  the  reason  why  God's  promise 
that  "They  that  seek  Me  early  shall  And  Mc"  is  only 
distinctly  given  to  those  in  comparatively  early  life.  Christ 
calls  upon  all  alike  to  repent.  Bis  gentle  voice  may  still  try 
to  draw  our  hearts  to  Him  ;  He  is  still  ready  to  receive  us 
with  forgiveness  and  love;  but  indeed, those  who  have  long 
heard  Christ's  call,  should  make  haste  to  obey  it .'  Indeed 
W£  should  strive  earnestly  to  enter  into  His  presence,  before 
the  Door  is  shut  tons!  Youmay  think  lightly  of  my  words 
now,  ler  if  yon  wiU  do  so  when  your  hairs  are  grey  !  For 
1  am  not  speaking  of  the  uncertainty  of  life  ;  for  in  v<>utb^ 
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especially,  vc  ever  think  the  chances  of  a  long  life  arc  in 
our  favoar.  la  that  scn-sc  the  Door  may  be  open  to  u«  for 
many  years  ;  yet  indeed  there  is  a  danger,  and  a  great  one 
too.  that  to  those  who  delay  for  the  prcscni  to  aa^wcr 
Christ's  call,  that  straif  (that  is  at  any  lime  narrow,  difficult) 
gate. — the  door  of  eternal  life, — may  be  to  them  f^r  ever 
doMd  ;  a.1  year  after  year  sin  ^eis  a  more  confirmed  hold 
on  us,  and  the  many  mjoyiticiilM  and  purHiit^  wc  meet 
with,  engross  more  and  more  our  affections  and  thoitglits  ! 
The  longer  we  postpone  commencing  a  life  of  piety,  the 
harder  it  seems  to  make  a  stand  for  ourselves  renaril- 
Icu  of  what  others  may  think  ;  and  the  mon;  wc  are 
ourselves  becoming  ttscd  to  tlic  idea  of  living  without  God. 

CHRiiir's  Forbearance. 

How  gently  does  Christ  bear  with  us  !  He  is  full  of 
long-suffering  !  For  day?,  and  weeks,  and  years,  we  slight 
and  grieve  Him,  still  Me  endures  and  spares,  still  He 
entreats  us  lo  be  His,  still  He  gives  us  Sabbath  after 
Sabbath  ;  He  gtve«  us  teachers  and  His  Holy  Hible,  and  is 
ever  ready  lo  teach  us  to  love  Him  !  There  are  some  who 
may  i^o  on  thus  gricviny  Him  for  as  many  as  fifty  or  even 
seventy  years,  and  Christ  will  bear  with  them  all  that  time! 
Day  by  day  will  His  sun  shine  upon  them  ;  day  by  day 
will  His  creatures  administer  to  their  support  and  pleasure! 
He  Himself  will  but  entreat  us  to  watch  over  our  lives,  to 
see  if  wc  have  done  well  or  ill  the  day,  or  the  week  past 
whether  we  think  ClirJst  loves  us  better  or  worse,  or  whethct 
we  are  more  or  less  hard,  towards  Him!  Christ  may  still 
spare  u<i ;  but  oh !  remember  that  as  the^  months  and 
years  pass  on.  His  voice  of  entreaty  will  be  less,  and  less 
often  heard,  the  distance  between  Him  and  us.  will  be  con* 
sciously  widened  !  There  were  pcTiods  while  we  were  youn^ 
when  sometimes,  at  least,  wc  felt  inclined  to  pray  ;  when 
our  hearts  were  tender  towards  God,  and  we  felt  really  dis- 
))oscd  to  love,  and  do  our  little  for  that  Saviour  who  had 
done  so  much  for  us  ;  but  those  limes  do  not  come  to  lu 
now  I  From  ffw  place  after  another,  where  we  used  some* 
times  to  think  of  Him.  and  where,  had  we  but  sought  Him, 
He  would  have  been  found.  He  will  have  departed  !  One 
spot  after  another  which  used  cncf  to  catch  the  light  of 
Heaven — fell  once  the  sweet  influence  of  His  presence, — will 
now  lie  constantly  in  gloom!  If  sorrow,  or  any  softeaing 
feelings  turn  our  hearts  towards  Christ,  we  shall  be  startlco 
at  jJcrceiving  that  we  do  not  feel  towards  Him  as  we  oaoe 
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div!.  that  there  is  something  which  keeps  us  back  from  Ilim  1 
When  wtt  speak  of  loving  Him,  our  hearts,  which  have  so 
long  loved  c.irthly  things,  feci  the  words  are  but  mockrry ! 
What  words  are  "Redemption"  and  "Silvation"  to  one 
whose  life  has  passed  away,  while  he  is  left  unredeemed, 
and  unchanged,  whom  carelessness  at^d  sin  have  ruined, 
whose  heart  ha.*i  luat  atl  tuate  for  heavenly  tilings,  and  even 
the  disposition  to  seek  them  ? 

Missing  the  Tide. 

Not  "p.ist  reeling"  in  the  sense  that,  with  increasing  age, 
religious  impressions  arc  less  felt,  and  the  tear  flows  less 
readily  at  the  Gospel  mcssa^'c,  but  "p.-ist  feeling,"  that  now, 
to  all  the  expostulations  of  Christ's  Alinislcrs,  the  invitations 
and  solemn  warnings  of  Almighty  God.  the  ear  may  still 
listen  with  listless  attention,  but  the  lieart  feel  them  no 
more  than  if  it  were  a  stone  I 

Such  know  already  all  that  the  Christian  Minister  can 
say  to  them  ;  they  believe  it  all ;  it  has  been  presented  to 
them  a  hundred  times,  in  all  conceivable  forms,  and  ui^cd 
upon  them  by  all  conceivable  arguments  and  considerations  ; 
but  it  now  no  longer  produces  any  impression  ! 

You  may  remember  that  a  faithful  and  earnest  Minister 
tells  us  of  a  conversation  he  had  with  a  respectable,  decent, 
man,  who,  at  an  advanced  age.  bore  a  good  character,  and 
was  never  absent  from  church.  While  on  a  call  at  his  house, 
the  earnest  Minister  took  an  opportunity  of  addrof^ing  him, 
and  his  family,  on  the  importance  of  piety,  and  the  n€;cd  of 
gaining  the  love  and  approbation  of  God.  by  heartily 
accepting  the  Salvation  He  offers  through  His  Son  Jesus 
Christ.  After  affectionately  urging  them  to  a  consideration 
of  the  Eternity  before  each  of  us,  and  the  im[)ortance  of 
applying  in  earncdl  prayer,  to  Christ  betimes,  he  finished 
what  he  had  to  say.  and  left  the  house,  this  man  following 
hiCo  ;  when  they  were  alone  together,  the  latter  said  some- 
thing like  this — "  I  would  have  you  spend  your  strength 
upon  the  j«m^,-  labour  to  bring  them  to  Jesus,  for.  to  tell 
the  truth,  I  fear  it  Ls  jtoo  late  for  such  as  me!  "  "1  have 
known,  for  many  years,"  he  continued,  "tliat  I  have  never 
been  a  Christian ;  I  have  slighted  mauy  convictions ;  I 
fully  believe  that  when  I  die  1  shall  go  to  perdition  ;  yet 
sotnehow,  though  I  know  all  this,  and  try  to  think  seriously 
of  it.  of  late  years  /  do  mt  i£ftn  tt>  cmt :  I  know  perfectly 
well  all  that  you  will  say,  I  can  tell  the  very  texts  you  will 
npeat,  I  have  listened  to  them  for  a  hundred  times;  b^^ 
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the  ttutli  is,  for  some  years  past,  I  have  fell  them  no  more 
than  if  1  tvere  a  stem  !  "      And  this  man  died,  we  are  told, 
with  similar  wofxls  on  hts  lips !      We  do  not   know  Aaw 
many  a  time  he  had  &li{>hted,  and  rejected.  Divine  love  and 
goodness,  but  there  w^s  doubtlc&s,  here,  a  /fffig;  stui,  tale  of 
vtamifigs  in    youth   ncirlcclcd ;    amuseintfnt*.  and    pursuit 
of  earthly  things,  taking  the  Saviour's  place  in  the  heart, 
just  at  the  ".icceptcd  time."  when  his  heart  should  have 
melted,  and  yearned  after  a  Saviour's  love  and  favour  \  a  ^ 
io»g  siiii  taU  oi  pride  In  outward  appearance  of  godliness, 'fl 
inducing  him  (and  how  many  ire  there  like  him  ?)  to  keep  ^ 
up  a  life-long,  weary,  disguise  of  love,  never  really  felt,  a 
Religion    never    heartily    embraced !     He    had     lost    the 
SprinK-timc  of  his  life;  he  had  wisstd  the  tide  that  would 
have  borne  him  to  the  Heavenly  Home! 

That  Tide  is  flowing  now,  for  you  dear  Young  RcadcTi 
as  it  flowed  once  for  him  !  Lei  it  bear  you  lo  the  Heavenly 
Shore! 

Act  for  voukself. 

Will  you  allow  the  rude  jests,  or  the  quiet  sneer  of  a. 
companion,  make  you  fee!  ashamed  of  showing  ; 
concern  after  a  noble  and  godly  life?  May  not  the  calm 
recklessness,  the  cool  Indifference  you  observe  in  him  and 
others  like  him — in  those  who  know  perfectly  well  that 
there  is  but  a  step  between  them  and  death,  and  that 
Death  to  them  means  Eternal  misery,  and  yet  who  live 
on  quite  quietly  and  comfortably,  attending  to  their 
business,  enjoying  their  comforts,  and  do  twt  eart — be  the 
sign  that  God  s  Holy  Spirit  has  ceased  attempting  to  find 
an  cmrance  into  that  cold,  proud,  unyielding,  unlovii^, 
heart  ? 

Do  we  not  see  in  that  cool,  composed,  polite  indifference, 
or  that  rude  sneer,  one  who  is  utterly  heedless,  because 
God's  Spirit  has  left  him,  as  he  wished, — alone, — and  will 
strive  with  htm  no  morel  But  )'ou,  dear  yoimg  Reader,  are 
yet  young,  with  a  heart  not  yel  hardened  to  a  Saviour's 
love  His  loviny  presence  may  now,  at  times,  in  spite  of 
your  coldness  and  unworthiness,  reacTi  your  heart,  and  Is 
not  entirely  unwelcome  there!  Oh  I  cherish  such  moments 
while  they  arc  yet  your  own  ;  indeed,  they  arc  not  at  our 
command  I  There  is  much  in  you  now  that  He  may  love ; 
for  the  temper  of  the  mind  in  youth  is  soft  and  tender, 
and  prone  to  love.  It  is  a  period  of  docility  and  good- 
humoured  acquiescence ;  do  not,  then,  let  pride  hinder  you 
Stoxti  opening  your  heart  to  God.  and  Iwmilng,  in  spite  of  all 
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who  may  try  lo  hinder  you.  to  pray  to  him  in  Jtjsus'  name. 

irthc  past  years  of  your  life  cause  you  to  look  back  with 

sorrow  and  regret, — if,  young  as  you  are,  there  are  sins  you 

would  not  willingly  have  known  to  another,  let  us  take  h< 

that  it  is  not  so  with  us  when  our  life  is  drauini;  towards^ 

a  close  ;  for  the  despair  which  would  be  sinful  now   will  be 

only  too  natural,  and  too  certain,  then  !     Hut  it  would  be 

sinful  now.  for  it  is  the  Morning  of  Life  with  you  ;  you  may 

I  atill  be  His  Who  died  for  you   on  Calvary's  mount ;  your 

feye»  may  yet  behold  "that  land  which  is  very  faroff!"  You 

have  much  to  do — it  would  be  false  to  deny  it ;  it  is  no  light 

thing  to  have  our  sinful  natures  changed  by  God'ii  blessed 

Spirit  to  what  He  would  have  us  to  be!     It  is  the  work  of 

piany  an  etTort,  of  many  a  prayer ;  but  you  may  begin  this 

Inecdful  work  any  day !     True,  the  path  may  not  at  first 

~  seem  so  inviting  as  that  of  careless  ease  and  selfish  pleasure  ; 

but  only  tread  it  for  but  a  little   distance,  and   you   will 

experience  that  it  causes  you  to  shun  nil  that  is  impure  and 

unplcasing  to  God.     There  is  no  true,  lasting  pleasure  and 

bbappiness  it  will  not  secure  for  you  ;    and,  above  all,  that 

'  pleasure  God  alone  can  bestow — the  pleasure  of  having  the 

approving  smile  of  the  Almighty  rest  upon  your  souls  ! 

Surely  everyone  knows,  upon  a  very  little  thought,  what 
are  his  must  besetting  faults  and  sins;  and  do  we  not  all 
fed  in  our  hearts  that  if  nc  arc  ever  to  be  with  God  and 
our  Saviour,  these  must  be  forsaken  and  overcome  ?  And 
in  what  way  can  wc  forsake  them  but  by  fixing  upon  them, 
and  naming  thcni  to  God  in  our  prayers  ?— asking  Him.  for 
Christ's  sake,  for  the  strength  and  faith  wc  need  to  overcome 
them,  and  being  watchful  and  resolute  when  the  time  of 
actual  trial  comes ! 

We  must  ever  rL-nicmbcr.  dear  Youths  who  read  this 
Book,  that  we  arc  but  passing  through  an  education  and  trial, 
designed,  if  wc  do  our  part  manfully,  to  fit  us  for  the  real, 
and  endless,  life  lo  come.  We  are  in  life  and  being — never, 
no,  never  to  go  out  of  it  again  ;  there  is  no  going  back  1 

If  any  of  us  were,  however,  thus  to  pray,  and,  by  being 
careful,  were  to  go  through  our  work  and  amusements  as 
Christ's  servants, — if  conscience  said  to  us,  "'  I  have  tried 
to  act  tliis  day  as  in  God's  »ght ;  I  have  tried  to  do 
my  work  honestly  and  cheerfully ;  I  have  tried  to  keep 
myself  free  from  profane  and  impure  thoughts  and  words, 
from  ill  temjxrr,  from  selfishness," — suppose,  I  say,  that 
conscience  said  this  to  us  at  night,  should  we  then  be 
unwilling  to  present  ourselves  before  Christ? — eihouV^  "vm 


still  look  upon  prayer  with  weariness  ? — should  wc  still 
reluctant  to  be  grateful  to  God  when  successful  and  happy, 
or  to  turn  to  Him  when  in  sorrow  and  nmfortune,  or  even 
when  falling  into  sin,  as  to  our  best  and  dearest  Friend  ? 

Surely  wc  should  riithcr  pray  at  ni^ht  that  Christ  would 
be  present  with  us  also  on  thv  morrow  I  You  shall  feel,  if 
youcontiimclodothi^,  that  the  great  God  who  made  HeavcA 
and  F-irth,  and  the  host  of  Worlds  we  sec  around  us  every 
starlii;ht  night,  will  love  tvcn  wc,  will  grant  His  blessing  to 
follow  mc  through  all  the  changes  of  my  life  here;  and 
when  it  comes  to  my  turn  to  leave  this  world,  the  Saviour 
will  welcome  me  with  those  words  (precious  words  to  us 
when  thai  time  really  has  come) — "  Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant ;  thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  very  little — 
enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord ! " 

An    AMA21NU    PkUMlSK. 

"  He  thit  hilh  My  ci>n)mandinciils  >i»I  ke«|iib  llteni,  he  it  is  titnt  l^MJi 
Me;  *na  ticihai  luvech  Nk- th-ill  tw  Ioveilo(  MyFatlieiind  fVftmiletmtamf 
Aim,  twJ  mittt  our  oMt  leii/i  him."  '' 
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THE  YOUNG  CHRISTIAN'S  DIFFICULTIKS  : 
THE  CAUSE   OF    THEM.    AND   THE    VICTORY 

GAINED. 

0EscKirrioN  OF  THE  Fall.— Satan. — Fkkewilu — TirK 
Counteracting  Scheme. — Christ  js  Born.— Jtsus 
Dies:— Thk  Relenting  Peksecutor. 


"Thou  shalt  call  His  iiiinic  Jksus," — (Saviour, — in  the 
Hebrew) — "for  He  shall  save  His  People  from  their 
ftins." — Matt.  i.  21. 


,  HAT  I  liavc  said  in  litis  and  otiicr  addresses  has  been 
nn  the  supposition  (and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  true  one) 
that  aiiionusl  the  number  asscniblcJ  here  llitrc  arc 
always  somt' — God  only  l<nows  who  they  are — who, 
amidst  their  various  occupations  and  aniiiscmcnts.  which 
hide  God  altogether  from  the  c^'cs  of  many,  do  yet  believe 
that  it  is  their  business  tn  life,  as  well  as  their  happiTVcs<^  to 
come  to  Him.  to  ftod  Him,  and  to  w.-itk  in  His  fear  all  their 
lives ;  but  they  do  not  sec  their  way  clearly,  nor  is  the 
presence  of  God,  and  His  love,  clearly  felt  by  them.  On 
the  contrary,  they  struggle  on,  as  I  think,  amidst  yrcat 
diniculties  and  frequent  relapses  :  soraetimes  they  feel  cold 
and  hardened,  sometimes  careless  and  indolent,  doing  what 
they  would  not,  and  ne^lcctiny  that  which  they  would  wish 
to  do.  These  may  have  felt  the  truth  of  rcli)>ion,  and  are 
ready  to  Ix^in  some  attempts  and  make  some  steps  heaven- 
ward, who  are  in  the  greatest  dan^^cr  of  giving  up  all  these 
attempts  at  improvement,  and  falling  back  to  what  Satan 
would  have  us  all  remain, — far  from  happiness  and  from 
God.  Thc«:  t  would  ask  to  consider  carefully  the  reasons  for 
this  needful  struggle.  1  will  endeavour  to  present  the  cause 
to  their  minds,  at  the  .same  time  endeavouring  to  encourage 
tlicm  in  tliL'ir  cITorts.  Our  greatest  danger  of  giving  up  all 
attempts,  all  thoughu  of  God  and  our  Saviour,  is  at  the 
beginning  of  our  course.  It  is  not  he  who  has  long  tasted 
the  happiness  of  religion — who.  through  many  a  time  of 
danger,  sorrow,  or  sin,  has  felt  that  in  spite  of  unworthlncss, 
and  coldness,  on  his  part,  the  Saviour  to  Whom  he  tcudcxtLi^ 
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g  since  past,  bear 
him  in  remembrance,  and,  having  toveU  him  Uicn,  loves  llim 
still. — it  is  not  such  whoareHkely  to  throw  all  aside  as  hope- 
less !  But  how  can  any  help  feeling  for  such  as  I  have 
described  wlio  in  early  youth  arc  struggling  with  the  first 
and,  to  them,  great  difficulties  of  a  Christian  life,  especially  if 
their  success  or  failure  may  be  helped  by  what  wc  do  or 
leave  undone  ? 

It  is  natural,  therefore,  to  think  much  of  their  case  The 
last  command  given  by  our  Saviour,  in  (he  most  affcctit^ 
way,  to  His  strong,  impetuous  follower.  Ptter,  was.  "  Sinwn. 
lovest  thou  me?"  Three  times  did  He,  who  spoke  as 
never  man  spoke,  whose  every  word  had  its  solemn 
meaning,  impress  upon  him  the  care  of  such    as    I    have 

)ken  of — the  young  and  inexperienced  ! 

U  is  natural,  therefore,  to  urge  them  to  go  on  in  spite  of 
all  discouragement  ;  to  remind  them  that  the  doororctcmal 
life  must  ever  be.  from  the  constitution  of  things  "strait"  J 
(difficult)    and    narrow,  and  that  many  a  weary  day  mayifl 
perhapi;.  have  to  be  spent  before  we  can  sit  down  safe  it^ 
our  jounitys  end ! 

The  apostle  just  alluded  to  was  upon  the  mount  with 
Christ,  and  was  in  company  with  .Moses  and  Elijah — tran*-     i 
lated.   as    it  were,  for  a  moment  into  Heaven  itself;   bu^B 
Peter  had  to  come  down  from  that  mount,  and  many  a^ 
weary  day,  had  he  to  pass  before  he  reached  that  heavenly 
kingdom,     tie  had  his  Master's  work  to  perform,  and  90  it  J 
is  with  us  alt!     Voii    will    have  many  a  struggle  to  pa!S  V 
through  in  this  world,  whatever  may  be  your  position,  in 
your  dwirc  after  the  things  of  time.     Do  you  then  grudge 
the  efforts  God  asks   you    to  attempt    in    advancing    Hisw 
kingdom,  and  in  beginning — where  wc  must  all  begin — with  ^ 
your  own  faults  and  sins  ?     It  is  nnlural  to  remind  you  that 
you  are  not  uncarcd  for,  as  you  may  be  at  times  tempted 
to  think  is  the  case, — that  there  is  One  who  is  watching 
anxiously  over  you  when  you  think  yourself  most  forsaken  I 


The  reason  of  the  difficulties  the  young  Ifelicvcr  meets 
with  are  varied,  according  to  your  position,  your  companions,  m| 
and  your  natural  disposition  ;  but  everyone  arrived  at  yeaisB 
of  reflection  will  readily  acknowledge  that  though,  if  sought  ^ 
in  prayer.  Goal's  Holy  Spirit  is  near  them,  enabling  tlicm 
to  feci  at  peace  with  all  men,  to  fee!  goodwill  to  all,  (o 
de:iire  to  please,  and  love,  and  serve  God,  yet  that  there  is,: 
at  the  same   time,  another   power — tnysterious  (as   is  the] 
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impression  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  upon  our  hearts),  it  is  true, 
but  nevertheless  plainly  to  be  felt — ever  tending  to  erase 
every  good  impression  n-hicii  God,  in  His  mercy,  has  at 
length  made  on  our  hearLs,— *evcr  ready  to  lead  us  into 
sinful,  polluting  pleasures,  ever  ready  to  embolden  ua  in 
sin,  ever  ready  to  lead  us  to  live  carelessly,  and  without 
God,  deepening  every  spiritual  slumber !  It  ia  because  of 
the  presence  of  this  Evil  Power. — Satan, — (who  is  described 
,  as  going  about  a^  a  ^vild  and  savage  animal,  "seeking  whom 
he  may  devour.'')  that  our  Lord  yearns  us  lo  "  Watch  and 
%y  least  ye  fall  into  temptation  ;"  and  his  apostle  cncour- 
us  with  the  words,  "  Draw  near  to  God,  and  He  will 
dravr  nigh  unto  you ;  resist  the  Devil,  and  he  will  flee 
you." 

Satan. 

You  know  that  Satan  himself  was  once  an  inhabitant  of 
the  realms  of  glory,  but  was  cast  out  ofthem  for  disobedience 
and  pride :  and  fell — fell,  so  as  to  become  the  Enemy  of 
Almighty  God  Himseir,  and  the  great  enemy  of  our  souls  [ 
Do  you  ask  what  Satan  gains  by  our  ruin,  what  pleasure? 
he  can  obuin  from  it.'  1  would  ask  what  other  pleas^uic 
has  he  left  ?  Having,  for  ever,  lost  all  himself,  he  vents 
his  rage,  envy,  malice,  and  hatred,  to  God,  in  endeavouring 
— alas  '■  too  often  successfully,  (when  aided  by  our  carelcss- 
oess  and  sin) — in  thwarting  the  designs  of  a  loving  Creator! 
Without  our  assistance. — unless  we  "open  the  Door," — 
unless  "there  is  a  traitor  within,"  (see  Chapter  XLIV.)  he 
can  do  nothing ;  with  our  consent  and  aid,  he  can  ruin  us 
for  ever  with  himself!  Add  to  this  that  the^iride  and  love 
of  power  which  caused  his  own  fall  m/tst  find  some  satis* 
faction — miserable,  wretched.  devilLsh.  though  it  be~in 
the  ruin  he  has  caused,  and  causes  stilil  And.  finally.  I 
would  ask  you  to  observe  in  the  verj'  worst  of  your 
acquaintances  (I  will  not  say  compaitiotts)  he  who  shews 
most  signs  of  a  wicked,  abandoned,  and  proud,  character, 
if  you  do  not  mark  in  his  contempt  for  Religion — contempt 
akin  to  despair  at  that  blessedness  he  never  hopes  for,  and 
therefore,  never  tries  to  attain  to ; — in  that  malice  and 
dislike  to  those  he  cannot  but  feel,  are  purer,  nobler,  of 
more  worth,  and  more  esteemed,  than  himself; — in  tliat 
longing  for  power,  and  the  wretched  applause  of  the  vilest 
and  the  worst,  now  th.it  he  has  lost  the  esteem  and  regard 
pf  all  that  arc  worthy  and  good  ; — cannot  we  mark,  in  all 
this,  somtthitig  of  the  attribuUs  which  constitute  the  Evil 
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One  himself,  the  commencement  of  that  awful  declJn^ . 
have  already  spoken  of.  as  caused  by  the  departure  of  Ond? 
Satan,  actuated  u-ith  such  feelings  towards  God  and  His 
Creation,  was  permitted  to  put  to  the  test  our  first  parents, 
Adam  and  Kve,  in  the  Garden  of  Eden ;  u-ith  the  full 
knowledge  on  their  part,  of  the  consequence  of  that  one 
sin, — the  commencement  of  all  others. —  namely  disobe- 
dience to  a  Great,  and  AU-wisc,  and  Just,  God. 

Difficulties.    Freewill. 


I   will    not    attempt,  as  is  often   done,   to  evade  the 
difficulty  which  ever  comes  over  the  subject,  to  an  hone»tJ 
thoughtful  mind. — often  asked  by  the  most  flippant  scoffcrj 
id  seldom  answered  by  the  learned,  and  the  j>lnu\ — if 

F'God  with  His  all-seeing  eye  perceived  the  result,  whkb, 
down  to  all  time,  would,  by  this  beginning  nf  s\n, — this 
departure  from  Him,  entail  upoa  all  who  should  come  ifier 
our  first  parents; — if  before  Ilim  was  clearly  present,  ihc 
world,  rendered  by  sin.  so  vile,  that  even  His  long-su ITering 
found  its  almost  entire  destruction  best,  and  "  it  repented 
ffim  that  He  had  made  man  ;"— if  t>efore  His  eye  passed 
in  slow  procession,  the  tearx  the  groans,  the  imprccatiorw 
of  thousands  of  years,  why  was  that  temptation  permitted  ri 
Although  I  would  warn  you,  that  he  who  asks  such 
questions  cannot  expect  to  be  fully  answered ; — {for  how 
can  the  creature  comprehend  the  Creator?) — although  I 
would  w-irn  you  that,  unless  we  stnod  upon  the  platform  o( 
infinite  wisdom,  goodness,  and  power,  wc  should    fail  to 

'understand  the  answer  even  if  given,  still,  as  I  know,  such 
thQught:s,  will  come  to  many  a  noble,  thoughtful  youth,  and 
are  too  often  wrongly  and  foolishly  reproved,  I  will  say  a 
word  in  reply.     God,  who  is  alt  goodness,  all  wisdom,  all 

|Jove,  all  justice,  saw  fit  that  this  trial  should  be  theirs.  Of 
»o  moral  crime,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word,  could 
ley  have  been  guilty !  With  the  whole  world  in  their 
sscssion,  they  could  neither  steal,  nor  even  covet.  It  was 
impossible  that  they  couM  commit  adultery! — for  deceit. 
hatred,  anger,  or  fraud,  there  was  no  room  or  object !  In  a 
word,  their  purity  and  innocence  were  so  grcaL  that  before 
they  ate  of  that  forbidden  fruit — the  fruit  which  caused 
them  to  know  evil  from  good  (knowledge  alas !  paid  for 
dearly  indeed  in  all  time) — they  were  even  ignorant  of  the 
difference  between  the  t%vo  ;  sin  was  not  yet  known,  and  it 
teas  only  by  an  act  oi  disobedience,  no  matter  in  what  way 


It  was  shown,  that  they  could  begirt  to  sin  !  GuJ  could,  of 
toursc, — had  He  seen  fit, — cr(.-atcd  Man  a  ?aere  madritte, 
' — created  us  so  good,  and  holy,  that  ive  could  not  ^ 
stkfnaise,  if  we  desired  it.  But  let  me  ask  the  Reader 
"  However  awful  have  been  the  consequences  to  Mankind 
of  wilful  sin, — tvontd you  yourself  \\\x  to  have  been  created 
a  mere  machine,  witli  tw  tvili  of  your  own — no  cheictf 
A  good  and  perfect  machine  doubtless,  but  still  a 
machine  unabU  to  think,  or  to  do  anytlting  of  your  own 
\frermll?"  I  believe  most  will  reply, — "No!  I  should 
not!     1  elect  I-'reewill!" 

Frertiom  of  iviU  is,  by  necessity,  allied  to  HabUity  to 
sin  ;  and,  as  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  Eternal  reward  and 
happiness,  it  was  a  necessity  that  an  opportunity  of 
eJtcrcising  that  freedom  of  will  should  have  been  afforded 
them,  as  it  is  to  each  of  us. 

The  Garden  of  Eden. 

Man  was,  by  the  bounty  of  his  Creator,  not  only 
called  into  existence  anj  placed  in  a  delightful  Paradise, 
but  was  made  the  heir,  should  he  prove  himself,  not 
unworthy  of  such  kindness,  to  the  inestimable  gpfC  of  an 
immortality  of  bliss ;  though  it  rested  with  himself,  as  it 
docs  now,  cither  to  obtain  the  promised  inheritance  by 
obedience,  or  to  forfeit  it  by  a  contrary  line  of  conduct. 
"Paradise,"  or  the  "Garden  of   Edeu,"  appears  to  havu 


I  been  stocked   with  everything  calculated  to  delight  atvd 
gratify  the  senses.—  birds,  trees,  fiowere.  atv4  ^twas.  s^^ii  -i^ 
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cloudless  and  eteroa!  spring,  and  summer,  probably  addcfl 
to  its  delights.  Nothing  was  wanting  which  the  taste  of 
creatures,  pure  and  untouched  by  sin  or  sinful  desires, 
could  possibly  wish  for. 

Surrounded   by  such  evidences  of  God's  goodness  and 
love,    the   first  pair  dwelt  for  sonic  time,  and,  had   they] 
continued  so.  we,  their  descendants  sliould  also  have  thus ' 
lived,  and   death,  and  sin,  and  misery  would  have  never 
entered  our  world ! 

God  Himself  was  their  Director  and  Friend.  He  con- 
versed with  them  familiarly ;  He  instructed  them  in  their 
duty  towards  Him  and  each  other.  On  their  part  perfect 
happiness  prevailed,  for  the  strict  prohibition  not  to  eat 
the  Trull  of  oNK  out  of  the  multitude  of  the  trees  of  the 
garden  was,  we  may  well  believe,  not  very  difficult  to 
obej'! 

Subject  to  DO  rebellious  or  wicked  passions,  docile,  pious, , 
and  grateful — as  what  else  !<hnuld  ihcy  have  been  ? — thdr 
life  was  a  continued  succe.s.'iion  of  innocent  delights  !  Had 
they  retained  their  innocence,  children  would  have  beuu 
bnrn  to  them  in  due  tinie.  pure  and  innocent  a.-;  themselves, 
and.  when  Mankind  became  too  numerous  for  the  narrow 
compass  of  FaradJ^c  on  earth,  generation  al^er  generation, 
its.  each  was  prepared  for  it,  would  have  been  tran^dated 
into  the  abodes  of  the  blessed  :  But  you  know  that  such 
was  not  the  case.  You  feel  too  clearly  for  yourself  in  your 
struggles  to  do  well. — in  the  difficulties  which  beset  eveiy 
path  of  improvement,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness,— that 
those  loving  designs  were  thwarted  ;  that  Satan's  temptation 
found  in  Eve,  as  the  weaker  of  the  two,  a  successful  issue, 
even, — one  would  be  inclined  to  believe,  viewing  the  awful 
results  to  this  world  of  ours — in  a  degree  aboi'c  what  even 
Satan  antieipatui!  The  first  pair  were  templed  to  disobey 
their  Creator's  loving,  holy  will,  and — as  you  and  I  have 
done,  not  once  only,  but  many  and  many  a  time.— they  ^tv 
way,  as  you  and  1,  and  all  have  done  (how  often?)  to 
Satan's  wretched  miserable  temptation,  and  fell  t  Whj 
they  gave  way,  and  fell; — and  why  vi\yx\^Ai  for  whom  Clirisl 
liUd.  reject  Him.  and  His  love  and  atoncmi-ni,  and  pcri.sh, 
—Eternity  alone  will  disclose  !  These  are  mysteries  God 
rilonc  can  ratlioui.  wc  only  know  i^tat  it  is  so. — wc  sec  ityci*) 
i'urse/ves.  Some  may  think  the  mere  eating  of  an  apple,  in 
disobedience  to  the  command  of  God,  an  offence  of  light 
nature;  but  such  forget  that  disobedience  in  the  /east  com- 
mand would  necessarily  be  the  first  step  to  all  tiUoMUiteti 
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and  all  sin;  (WAy  should  wc  nop?  See  page  370^)  they 
forget  that  the  moment  Evil  was  entertained,  and  Temp- 
tation yielded  to,  there  entered  into  human  nature, — before 
this  so  innocent, — the  disposition  of  Satan  himself, 
prepared,  if  not  withstood,  for  greater  crimes  as  occasion 
offered.— for  any  infraction,  indeed,  of  the  laws  of  God. 
And  it  i-s  .-itrikinj;  th;ti  at  the  same  moment  the  command 
of  Cod  was  violated,  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil— the 
knowledge  and  consciousness  that  they  deserved  God's 
punishment — was  fell ;  they  were  afraid  of,  and  tried  to 
hide  from  Him !  We  hear  of  no  command  that  the  first 
pair  should  not  have  eaten  of  the  fruit  of  the  other  tree  in 
the  centre  of  the  garden, — the  Tree  of  Life.  Probably 
God's  design  was  that  they  should  eat  of  it  to  renew  their 
lives  incessantly  ;  for  if  they  had  not  sinned  they  would 
never  have  seen  death. 

Paradise  Lost. 

It  was  in  mercy  that  He  now  drove  them  forth,  after 
the  fall,  for  fear  tiicy  should  also  cat  of  the  other  tree 
after  their  act  of  sin,  and  the  wonderful  Scheme  for  the 
Redemption  of  Mankind  would  then  have  been  fnistrated, 
and  Go<Vs  word  would  not  have  come  to  pass,  namely, 
that  if  they  disobej-ed  His  command.  "  tliey  should  surely 
die!'*  Alas:  what  were  their  thoughts  when  banished  from 
that  sweet  spot, — banished  from  God's  immediate  and  actual 
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presence  by  the  necessary  results  of  their  own  sin — and  all 
for  what?  So  tt  is  with  us;  it  will  be  the  keenest  pang 
we  shall  ever  feel,  that  it  was  our  own  perverse,  wilful, 
wicked  wills,  which  withstood  and  thwarted  ib-t  5cIr,«xw» 
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of  infinite  wisdom,  and  goodness,  and  love  which  tl 
Almighty  liad  in  store  for  us ;  and  all  for  what  in  return  ? 
Hence  it  was  b>'  yielding  to  Satan's  temptation  that  the 
way  was  thrown  open  to  him  to  enter, 

Satan  Enthrs  Tut  World. 

And  hither,  alasl  he  came,  with  all  his  sad  and  rearfu) 

train.  endL-avourinj;  to  enthrone  himself  in  our  hearts  !  The 
result, — the  disposition  for  any  infractioti  of  God's  laws — 
was  shown  by  the  first  murder — that  of  Abel  by  his  own 
brother!  The  consequence  of  the  fall  presents,  indeed,  a 
degradation  grievous  to  behold !  Our  affections,  uhkh 
once  Jioarcd  upwards  to  the  Creator,  and  to  things  of 
a  higher  and  purer  life,  now  cleave  to  Worldly  objects —  ' 
things  of  KatXh  which  must,  from  their  very  nature, 
perish  with  the  using;  the  passions  and  will,  which  were 
inclinird  to  good,  arc  now  fierce  and  greedy  after  sinful  and 
self-destroying  pleasures!  It  is  first  Earthly,  scraping  its 
goods,  its  pleasures,  or  its  fame,  together ;  then.  ;ls  like 
grows  to  like,  it  expands  into  its  master's  image  ;  the  mark 
of  the  Beast  becomes  more  distinct;  first  Earthljf.  then 
Sensual,  then  Ucvihsh.  until  Safari's  obscene  and  halhsomt 
likeness  staiitis  confessed  ! 

You  car\  see  how  whit  makijs  me  desirous  that  those  j 
whom  I  have  de^icribcd  as  commencing  the  stnig*;le  for 
God.  and  against  Satan  and  all  sin,  should  be  encouraged 
to  press  onwards  !  I  do  not  wish  to  throw  one  cloud  upon 
your  dicerfuliiess,  your  allowable  and  healthful  pleasures 
and  joys,  I  would  not  ha\-c  you  think  that  God  grudges  you 
one  of  them,  I  would  nut  willingly  cause  you  a  tear,  or  cast 
a  shadow  over  the  lively,  cheerful,  mind,  so  becoming  and 
proper  in  the  young  ;  but  I  would  have  you  ponder  on  the 
results  of  a  depitrtttrc  Jrom  Gad,  oi  receiving  the  pleasures 
you  enjoy  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  remembering  Him, 
the  Giver  of  them  all,  1  would  warn  you  early  to  remember 
Him,  to  receive  tliem  all  as  from  God, — not  stolen,  but 
His  free  gift ;  and  I  would  also  have  you  bear  in  mind  your 
liability  to  fall  into  Satan's  snares,  unless  you  seek  betimes 
for  God's  blessing,  for  Almighty  strength  to  aid  you  in  your 
pleasures  and  in  your  work. 

Tiiii  Mark  of  the  Beast.  \ 

Ah  !  you  see  it  may  be  (alas  I  it  ts  no  uncommon  sight) 
one  who  was  once  a  pure  and  innocent  child,  one  on  whom 
3  Saviour  looked  with  love  and  hope,  one  in  whom  were 
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capacities  for  much  that  was  good, — you  see  him  in  his 
drunktn  revelry,  or  liis  midnight  crime,  his  vile  language. 
his  filthy  life,  and  conversation ;  you  &cc  clearly  enough 
the  degradation  of  the  Nature  /Ad/  once  here  the  tMUfie 
of  God,  that  should  by  this  time  have  been  going  on 
upwArds  and  onward<i  towards  Him  the  source  of  life  and 
light;  you  can  mark  clearly  enough  the  desecration  of  those 
wonderful  powers,  that  wonderful  Being  we  all  alike  enjoy  ! 
but  you  cannot  see  the  ixulting,  mi-Tkiiig  Demon  that  is 
behind.'  when  one  hears  the  thoughtless,  light,  way  of 
speaking  of  youthful  sins,  such  as—"  He  is  sowing  his  wild 
oats." — "  Boys  will  be  boys."  Could  those  who  speak  thus 
— as  they  may  one  day  have  to  do  in  their  own  case— but 
trace  the  ceaseless,  ever  increasing  power  of  Satan,  and  of 
permitted  sin,  thej-  would  recall  these  thoughtless  words ! 
I  sicken  when  I  think  of  the  depths  of  degradation,  and  of 
the  shameful,  ignominious,  slavery  Satan  will  lead  you  into. 
ev€r  Uading  kis  Votaries  tc  xnJcr  drudgery  than  before: 
first  tempting  to  sin  by  employing  and  desecrating  tlie 
precious,  wonderful,  gifts  of  Almighty  goodness,  to  serve 
his  cnd-S  and  giving  a  transient  pleasure  to  excite  to  a 
repetition  ;  but  as  the  evil  Habits  are  formed,  he  offers  less 
and  le^s  plea&ures,  till  you  will  look  around  upon  a  blighted, 
woeful,  and  polluted  past  life,  and  ask.  "  Wliat  urged  me  on 
to  this  madness  of  folly,  and  has  induced  me  to  sacrifice  nil 
things,  everything  in  this  World,  everything  in  the  World 
to  conic.  and/<7r  TvAat  f  What  indeed,  but  Sin  and  Satan, 
who  madden  the  Sinner  through  life,  unless  repelled  and 
conquered,  and  only  leave  him  sober,  when  too  late,  in  his 
last,  and  dreadful,  hours! 

■ 

An  Au.owf-d  Sin  is  a  Whirlpooi,. 

Pity  that  experience  and  knowledge,  in  our  dangcrn. 
come  too  often  at  the  wrong  end  of  life.— when  .idvice  lias 
been  spurned, — till  the  lesson  has,  at  last,  reached  our  proud. 
wilful  natures,  but  the  time,  and  opportunities,  to  profit  by 
it  are  no  more  ours ;  when  before  our  eyes,  our  past  woeful 
life  floats  like  a  dreadful  Dream  or  Phantom ;  when  life. 
like  a  rushing  torrent,  with  its  hopes,  and  fears,  and  pursutt-i, 
and  opportunities,  are  past  to  us  for  ever — and  we  are  left 
to  groan  out  of  the  depths  of  our  hearts,  "Watchman,  will 
the  night  JooR  end?  Watchman,  will  the  night  sooit  endY  " 
, ,  So  long  as  Satan  sees  we  let  our  days  go  by,  without  a 
thought  of  God  and  our  duty  and  love  to  Him.  Ae  is  guttt 
amd  weil  ecm^nt ;  but  once  let  good  and  earnest  thoughts 
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begin  to  spring  up  in  our  hearts, — desires  to  know  more  of 
and  love  more  our  Saviour,  and  our  Heavenly  Father,  and 
to  feel  some  desire  to  serve  him  and  to  be  His. — then  Satan 
fvcla  that  his  power  over  us  by  Nature  will  soon  be  set  at 
defiance.  Everytiting  ke  can  do  to  predjudice  our  minds 
against  God,  to  make  the  thought  of  Him  feel  irksome  and 
dislasteftd, — to  distract  our  thoughts  by  nno  pursuits  and 
compatiiotis. — he  will  not/d//  fc  attempt :  while  hema^ifies, 
ai  the  iiime  time,  the  enjoyment  of  sinful,  and  transient, 
and  unsatisfying'  pleasures,  on  which  he  would  have  u» 
waste  the  short  time  we  have  to  prepare  for  Eteniity,  by 
learning  to  know  and  love  our  God.  "  ■'■ 

The  Great  Counteracting  Scheme  of  Christ. 

I  would  not  have  dwelt  so  long  on  this  Subject  did  I  not 
know  that  it  is  a  lesson  hard  to  Icam.  I  have  dwelt  upon 
it,  however,  with  pain,  with  sadness,  and  sorrow,  and  turn 
gladly  to  brighter  hopes  yet  in  your  power  to  realize.  I 
would  not  ask  you  to  begin  this  needful  work,  this  attempt 
after  a  good  and  holy  life,  if  I  had  one  doubt  ofyour  success. 
I  would  not  ask  you  to  commence  such  a  work  by  yourself. 
It  would  be  useless,  indeed,  unless  the  Saviour  had  lived, 
and  died,  that  He  might  deliver  us  from  the  power  of  Satan. 
No  I  I  would  have  you  apply  in  the  first  place  to  Him.  To 
lean  upon  His  strength.  Christ  has  come  down  from 
Heaven— He  left  the  bosom  of  the  Father  on  purpose  to 
deliver  and  ransom  us,  and  He  "goeth  forth  conquering 
and  to  conquer!"  "Thou  shall  call  His  name  Jesus 
(Hebrew  for  the  'Saviour,')  for  He  shall  save  His  people 
from  their  sins." 

In  the  Counsels  of  the  Eternal  God — in  foresight  of  the 
power  of  Satan  and  the  depravity  of  man. — this  wonderful 
Counteracting  Scheme  had  been  arranged  I  Wonderful, 
because  it  enables  God.  who  i-s  all  Justice — to  execute  His 
punishment  ag.iinst  Sin  to  the  very  uttermost — and  yet  to 
pardon  and  save  the  repenting  Sinner  ! 

The  first  intimation  of  this  gracious  purpose  was  given 
ju&t  when  the  first  Shadow  of  Sin  had  swept  over  the  World, 
just  when  our  first  parents  heard  the  righteous  sentence,  tlic 
consequence  of  tlieir  sin, — that  of  Death, — passed  on  them; 
it  was  given  in  the  words  "The  seed  of  the  woman  shall 
bruise  the  serpent's  head;"  and  so  it  has  come  to  pass!  Our 
Saviour,  when  \\c  came,  told  His  disciples  that — "Many 
Prophets  and  Kings  have  desired  to  sec  these  things  whioi 
ye  sec,  and  have  not  seen  them."  What  was  it  those  Prophets 
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and  Kings  desirc<l,  and  liad  not.  which  we  have  ?  It  was 
tbis, — a  Saviour  and  a  Saviour's  Kingdom.  All  wise  and 
holy  hearts  for  ages.  Heathens  as  well  as  Jews,  longed  for 
this, — for  One  Who  sliould  free  them  from  wn  and  conquer 
evil, — One  Who  would  explain  the  evil  and  wrong  that 
were  in  the  %vorId.  And  now  this  Kingdom  i«  come,  and 
the  King  of  it, — tlic  Saviour  of  men, — Jesus  Christ ! 

Long,  men  waited  and  prayctl.  and  at  lart  in  God's  good 
time,  ju3t  when  Religion,  Honesty,  and  Common  Decency. 
seemed  to  have  died  out,  when  things  were  at  their  very 
worst,  under  the  Roman  Empire — the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
rose  on  a  dead  and  rotten  World  I 

Jesus  is  Born. 

I*f  Ueouue  ihtn  wu  no  room  for  thetn  in  the  Inn." — Ij^  ii. .  j. 


'If: 


V 


\t  shall  lind  the  Iwbe  umpptA  up  in  twstklling  clothes  'X'^fi  ^^  "■  mangrr. 
And  UMklviilv  ihere  wa«,  %ri(h  ihr  nngcl.  ■  (nultinidv  of  iht  Hnvnly  Htm, 
pniiiiw  God,  u*A  uying.  **  Uloiy  tb  (.ioit  iii  the  highest.  »nil  on  cuth  pesce, 
{ood'tnlt  invraiils  men '." 

jVnd  wlica  ifacr  were  come  inio  llic  hunic,  tlicy  saw  ihc  ymme  ChiM  wiih 
yioTj  hit  Mvtim,  ami  fell  duvrn,  xni  vonhtfjyKii  1-liiii, — and  wbcn  th«y  hod 
opened  tbeir  liMMtrM,  tbcr  |>ivi«n(c^l  Him  wiltij*iAs,— gold,  nod  frftnlilflccnuc, 
and  mvirh.-  IjttiA.,  II-I^.      AfMt.  '»..  il. 

Am)  thru  shall  oUI  HU  name  tmis  (Sivinur  in  tbe  Hebrew),  (nr  Kc  ihnll 
•ave  Kit  pcofilc  frocii  (heii  liiit.  i-«t  unli>  ii>  .1  Child  it  horn,  iidio  i)«  a  S(,n 
Ujrifcii;  Atii]  the  Uovcmmcni  ^luill  ■«  upon  lli^  thriulik-t :  and  Mi«  name 
khall  l>e  callt'f  WondcTftil,  CnuiLtcIIui.  'llic  Migliiy  <>ud,  Tlx  Everlasting 
Kaihir,  The  Piiiicc  vi  Pcact !  Oi  the  ihciimm:  ui  Ilin  Covciiunfni  time 
•ImII  be  IM  end.— /um4  ix.,  6. 

Wka  was  "  Jesus  Christ."  "  /  and  My  Father  an  oru,"— 
Wliat  mystery  is  here  !  \Vhat  if  Eternity  nhoutd  gradually 
di,scIo5e  the  solemn  fact  that  it  was  the  RUaed  God  HimsAf 
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'And  theOiild{^cwi.~in(lwa)c«<.Iiiroagtn<pirii,— (illwl^i'liwiMloin:^™! 
the  gritc  of  CJikI  whs  upoti  Him."— /.«/f  li.  42-$2. 

Aiul  wlicn  Jcius  va.1  iwelic  jrcara  ukl  Ha  [laranlH  went  up  10  JcniMlcm  ; 
and  h  wnc  lo  pau  itiai  ottci  tlirec  Jays  tli«r  hnuiil  Hint  in  llicTcmpki*tIln»g 
in  tht  ntidul  of  the  Uoi-tors  bath  hearing  thi.fn,  aod  uking  th«m  •^UMIions. 
And  dl)  Umi  heard  Dini  were  nkionUhol  aI  His  uiutentanding  and  ftniwvrf. 

He  came  to  feci  our  templations,  and  Satan's  power,  for 
Himself,  lie  passed  through  infancy,  through  boyhood 
and  youth,  and  in.inhfiod,  that  we  might  have  "One  who 
is  touched  witli  a  f<.-cliiig  of  our  infirmity." — our  liability  to 
go  wrong,  "  He  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are," 
that  He  might  succour  those  who  are  tempted. 


Jesus  entf.ks  JtkissAi.L.M. 

"And  thejr  broiif>bl  [he  coll  lu  Jtuxt.,  and  He  >al  iipnn  blm.     Ami  *  grval 
iDiillbiide  ipraul  thnr  {^rmenii  in  ibe  uny  :  oilirrt  cm  duMn  bnncbn  (nm(j 
the  Ilea  wul  hitcwvd  (liem  Jnibc  w«y.  nrililii:  wIiulctiiuItiludcbcBUlaitioic 
WmI  pniic  Uod  with  »  lou'i  «uivc  k-t  nil  the  uwliiy  <rtirk*  ibat  thcjr  bwl 
■nying,  '  UcnAiuia  !     [I)r>w\l  it  lie  thil  coniclK  in  the  name  o(  ihc  Lord 
And  lU  ihc  city  ««(  nwnfd.  ^pn^^  'Who  ii  this?'    And  the  nMltMiide  sud, 
*  Tlut  if  Jewft.  the  I'mphn  of  NuanHb.'     Then  imk  rulMlul  flat  which 
■Bolttn  bj  (he  pruphei.  ujrUii;.  "  Kcjuioe  gi«ally,  O  dtuehlet  a(  2iim  :  _ 
tby  Xiaic  omneth  unto  ihec:  He  i*  jaii,  ind  bft ring  Salvation  ;  lourlji 
riding  upon  on  a»,  and  ujxm  11  ci>Il  the  focil  or«n  Mt.  —ZedhtrwA  is,,  9, 

Not*.— In  Inde*  there  were  few  )ione«,~<u^  >he«e  «r«r«  chldl*  empl< 
in  War. 

Indeed  to  ride  on  a  harae  woe  taken  as  an  emblem  of  War. — or  iltaMiraadi,- 
wIiUh  to  ride  on  a  Mul«  demoted  a  reiiod  a(  Peace,  rcp>Mc  and  peaccTi 
faicntiaaa. 
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TtMKfore  Kin(»  miJ  I'rincet  were  BccutM>ni«d  lo  ride  on  th«  Mut»  in  cii 
of  Peue.  It  WM  an  act  of  I'alicf,— aod  tlidii|[1i  it  u  (rue  our  Btesi«d 
wu  foTBtold  by  ancient  Prophecy  ax  coming  "Inwly,"— the  riding  on  a  Hti 
uai  by  no  menns,  in  iitcif,  nece^urily  an  act,  of  humility,  or  degradiiioQ,— 
tiut  raihcr  rhe  rcvcrte.  Il  U,  iiiitecH,  olludal  lo  in  seven)  pUcct  «*  a  hmiI 
or  Dignity,  uid  Riitk.  In  Jiidifcs  i.  «;  xii.  14..  ftc,— weltsm  (bat  ibc  «a> 
ufihc  former  Jud^cauf  Ura^l  itxlc  uii  ''amcoIu." 

Solntnon, — certainly  nvoml  to  no  andent  Monarch  in  Ranic  or  RicliM,~ 
mcteOR  a  Mule  (r  Kin^-v,  i.  33).  Emhlem  of  iha(  Prriod  of  prnfound  RepMc 
Goil  t^*e  to  hliD  In  vhidi  tie  inl;;hi  build  il)e  Great  Temiik.  (Se«  Pa|ce  aia). 
Ilii  yaiher, —  Km);  IXitid.  ui^hi'ig  (o  >in  bi«  vtn  am  hoiiuur  ecprEutj 
cFiBcicct  hii  tcrvanl*  lu  ' '  cauK  Sototnoii  my  icn  lo  riilc  upuci  mint  aiom  Male. 

Satan. 

But  meanwhile  Satan  wa*  not  idle!     He  was  not  g«ti 
10  give  up  ills  Ucign  without  a  struggle  * 

The  first  victory  over  Satan,  who  had  lidd  his  power  ovei 
Mankind  for  so  long, — was  Jesus'  temptation  in  the  wildcr- 
jicss.     Satan  seems  to  /nn'g  been  awnn,  that  a  great  Prophet 
and  Teacher  had  conic  into  the  World,  although,  up  to  ibwj 
time,  he  might  not  have  known  th.it  it  w.i.s  the  Son  of  God.! 
Satan  thcrcfrirc  hoped  to  tempt  the  "second  Adam."  as  hi 
had  tempted  the  "first;"'  so.  when  weaned  and  exhaustf 
with  Iiungcr,  he  brou:.;Ut  before  Jesus  a  not  very  dis^iniilii 
temptation  to  that  whicli  had  been   so  succc-wful   in   tb^^ 
parden  of  ICdcn  so  many  Centuries  before.    Hut  ah  !  — thante 
be  to  God ! — there  was  .1  mightier  Adam  in  human  fomi— .  j 
this   time — with   Whom   hii:  had  to  deal!     lie  liad  cortlcj 
Who  was  to  "  lake  away  the  prey  from  the  spoiler  !  "      H< 
Who  was  "  to  bruiic  the  Serpent's  head  ; ''  and  as  "  by 
man's  sin,  death  and  •i\n  liatl  entered  the  worlj,"  so,  at  len^ 
He  had  come,  who  was  to  r*deem   the  world  from  All 
Gra?(piiig  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  be  cut  iusunder  the  tc!in| 
tations  of  the  Kvit  One.  and  the  Demon  went  baffled  av 
Rut  the  conquest  was  no  light  one,  for  Angels  wc  reac 
came  to  minister  to  Jesus,—  to  employ  their  offices  of  kil 
ness  upon  His  fatigued  and  sorrowing  Soul.    Hut  Satan  fell 
the  repulse  !     He  who  had  lorded  it  over  a  ruined  world 
long,  had  now  to  find  his  servant?,  the  evil  spirits,  cast  outj 
We  can  trace  the  confession  of  their  defeat, — and  also  that 
at  length,  the  powers  of  evil  knew  against  whom  they  wcf 
now  madly  contending,  in  their  despairing  cry,  "  What  have' 
wc  to  do  with  thee.  Jesus,  thou  Son  of  God  ?  art  thou  come 
to  torment  us  before  the  time?"     That  lime  when  the)', 
and  all  like  them,  shall  be  cast  into  "The  lake  of  fire."  to, 
tempt  others  no  more  for  ever  I 

But.  although  defeated,  the  Enemy  was  not  conquered,] 
and  returned  to  the  charge  ;  and,  seeing  that  the  rule  he 
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bad  usurped  so  long  was  about  to  be  ovcrtliruwn,  Satan 
9ccms  to  have  mustered  the  whole  of  his  strength. 
"entering,"  we  read. — "  into  Judas  I  sea  riot,"— and  making 
him  further  his  end. 

Gethsgmane. 

I      Then  entur«d  SkUtn  >M0  Judu,  ■umamed  I»cariot,  being  imm  of  lh«  t*«lve. 

When  Jesiuhad  spoken  ihcftC  wnrds  lie  wmt  forth  o-iih  lib  dLuIplo  oier 
ihc  biuok,  Cedron,  wbcte  wai  a  gnnkii  mIIciI  Gcdiwmanc,  Inio  iBC  wbich 
He  cDlertd  with  His  diaciplc*.  And  Juilu  wliicii  iKirnjmt  Him  knew  iht 
pUcc,  (or  Jeniii ofttimpi  m»rtcil  liiithtr  with  Ills  iliscipla.  And  Mc  taiib 
unto  them,  "  SI<efi  4n  now  and  take  four  rtm.  Behold  tic  u  al  hand  thai 
d«tb  bettay  Me." 

Judas  tfacti  having  [rcciveil  a  XittnA  nf  men  oii'l  ofTiccrs,  fnim  the  Chief 
Pnoti  coiBclh  Oiiilicr  iviih  lorthw  ami  wcai)opi^.  Am!  Judw  had  gii-cn  ihein 
%  rign,  Myinc,  "  ^^ll<Jtn3ucvcr  I  >lull  ki>t,  that  same  U  tU."  And  foitliwith 
be  cu»e  to  Jou*,  and  nid,  "  Hail,  Master,"  and  kitscd  llim. 


^^m  -w* 


,-  ;■■,  *  ^ 


■1 


tf^^  - 


'T. 


Ciellisenuuic: 

Tc  cannot  tdl  much  uf  the  attack  which  look  place  in 
the  garden  of  Gclh-scniane,  for  it  was  a  confiict  by  night, 
aiKl  took  place  in  darknvs-s ;  but  we  may  be  sure  that  both 
here. — and  at  the  Cross, — Satan  was  not  absent !  So  great 
was  that  trial,— :io  dreadful  the  fcchng  of  some  impending 
horror, — that  our  Lord  desired  His  discip\e%  Xo  wax*^  ■*i\>\\ 
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Him.  and  doubtless  assist  Him  by  their  prayers.  But  al 
they  who  might  have  enjoyed  that  honour. —  to  be  cnjoji 
by  no  created  beings  again, — of  assisting  in  person  and 
watching  with  the  Son  of  God  in  His  conflict  with  evil, — 
were  weary  and  drowsy,  and  could  not  do  so!  How  touching 
those  words  of  our  Lord  when  the  time  had  passed — "Sleep 
on  now  and  take  your  rest."  It  is  as  if  He  h.id  said  *'  It  is 
useless  now ;  the  time  when  you  iiu^lit  have  aided  Me  is 
gone  past !  Once  you  might  have  watched  with  Me,  but 
you  have  allowed  it  to  ^o  by  and  left  Me  alone  in  that  hour 
of  trial ! "  Oh !  thai  it  may  not  be  so  with  us, — that  our 
Lord  may  not  have  to  address  those  solemn  words  to  us  in 
the  evein'Hff  of  our  lives — "Sleep  on  uazv  and  take  your  rcst!!kd| 
*'  Oncf,  when  you  were  young,  with  much  power  an^| 
influence  with  those  around  you.  and  a/l  life  btfore  you.  1  ^ 
asked  you  to  espouse  My  cause,  to  give  Me  your  service, 
your  heart, — to  live  to  Mc.  and  not  yourself  alone— but  you 
did  not  do  so!  Those  opportunities  are  past,  those  times 
gone  by  !  The  work  was  done  by  others.  '  You  can  steep 
on  no\v  and  take  your  rest,'  until  that  day,  when,  alas !  you 
must  awake  from  that  steep  of  sloth,  and  selfishness,  but  to 
wake  only  to  the  consciousness  of  a  lost  Eternity  !  " 

Wc  read  that  the  agony  of  our  Lord,  in  that  dark  conSlct. 
was  so  great,  that  "  His  sweat  was.  as  it  were,  great  drops 
of  blood  falling  down  to  the  ground." 

When  tempted  to  any  sin,  let  us  think  for  a  moment, 
what  it   is  to  add,  for  a  Irilling  gratification  by  sin. 
the  pain  a  loving  Saviour  has  already  sufTered  for  us  all  I 

JESUS   DIES. 
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Calvarv. 

twfpMD.ihft  tilth  Lout  ihtR  wiL<t  ilnrkncia  over  M  (be  land  until  the- 

(Iwfeii  'AaH  AWtt  Sbt  idKli  liuur  Joui  cri«l  in  a  load  voice,  uyiitg 

1,  131,'Imm Mbtcbtbim;"— ihttl  >>tos>r.  "My  Cixl,  My  G<xl,  why  Wt 

rbou  fomkcit  Me?"      Aflei^this  Jniiv  knowinj;  iIibI  all  ihiiij^i  vcr«  accon- 

P^plith«d,  Blth  "  [  thi«t,"    And  clni|[liiu-ay  one  of  them  ran  and  look  ■  ipo«ig« 

'  and  tille-l  tl  wilh  vitttgur,  ttni  pill  il  aiio  t««I.  siiil  |>3ve  llim  todnnk.     Wlieii 

inui  Mil  leceiveil  the  vintsai  He  cried  "  It  it  UnUbed,"  and  He  Itowod  Hi» 
lead,  and  gvtt  up  the  ghoic. 

W     And  bchnid  llir  veil  of  iho  Tcitiple  was  mit  in  iwua  froni  lbs  (op  to  the 
'txHlom  ;  «n>1  Iht  Mfih  did  (inake,  and  the  rock*  rent. 

liiu  when  thcv  came  to  jeiuf  and  miv  that  Ilewiudcari  almily,  Ihcy  broke 
nm  His  legs  but  one  uf  ibc  S»k!iera  with  «  spckr  picrwd  lli»  lidr,  Rod 
r<oilliwiili  unnic  there  oui  Blood  and  water. 

Christ's  Victorv. 

Thus  ended  the  last  contest — the  Death  upon  the  Cross  ! 

And  had  Satan's  designs  at  length  succcediHl  ^     Had  be 

I  made  the  wicked  leaders  of  the  Jews, — God's  own  people. — 

into  whose  hands  hisaccomplice  Judas  had  betrayed  Kim, — 

ibe   destroyers  of  their  own  Redeemer  from   Misery  and 

Shi  ?     And  was  the  CU^mpion  at  length  smitten  ?     Was 

^g  there  victory  at  last  for  the  powers  of  Hell  ? 

■      Imagine,  if  you  can.  the  joy  in  the  breast  of  the  Evil  One 

i^  when  the  Saviour  expired  ! — How  he  would  exult  at  the 

Victory  which  had  more  than  recoiiipciised  the  struggle  of 

four   tJiousand    years  !      Exulting  Demons  arc  with  him. 

flushed  with  high  hopes  they  i/are  not  name,  thst  boast  of  a 

■.'mined  World  and  a  peopled  Hell  !  Hours  roll  on  ;  He 
makes  no  sign,  save  that  there  was  darkness  over  the  whole 
Karth,  as  if  the  Sun  of  God's  Creation  refused,  for  a  time,  to 
ca^  '\lA  beams  of  life-giving  light,  and  warmth,  upon  so 
guilty,  so  sad.  a  Scene  ! 

Day  and  night  succeed  each  other ;  the  victory  of  Evil 
appears  complete  and  final  !  Shall  no  one  undeceive  those 
Evil  Ones  ?  No  !  let  them  enjoy  their  triumph  while  they 
may!  It  were  cruel  to  disturb  a  Dream  like  Chat,  which 
wiJl  have  so  terrible  an  awakening  ! 

LThe  Victory  of  Christ. 
But  we,  dear  Reader,  with  the  light  of  more  than  eighteen 
■drcd  years  shining  upon  that  Mount  of  Calvaiy, 
mtrjiaftd  the  matter  better  ! 

Our  Saviour  died, — it  is  true. — for  thus  only  could  sin  be 
forgiven.  He  bore  the  penalty  of  God's  righteous,  but 
dreadful,  punishment  for  the  Sins  of  the  World,  of  course 
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L — because  He  alone  could  by  death  atone  for  them,  and'' 
[open  to  Mankind  the  way  once  more  to  God  through  Hini  I 
Oh !  to  the  eye  of  faith  there  is  a  sur/^tsfing  Glory  upon 
tliat  Cross  !  He  was  never  so  Kingly  as  when  girt  about 
with  that  crown  of  thorns :  there  was  -never  so  much  Royalty 
upon  His  brow  as  when  He  said  "  It  is  finished  !  "  and  Hc. 
died  I  J 

Yes  I  the  conflict  with  sin  and  Satan  was  over  \  It  was 
"finished"  when  He  said  il  was — upon  tlie  Cross!  Tht 
penalty  of  God's  anger  against  Sin  had  been  borne  by  One 
who  did  but  once  stagger  under  the  weight  of  a  World's, 
sin  when  He  cried.  "  My  God  !  my  God  !  why  hast 
forsaken  Me  !"  and  then  so  bore  that  He  bore  it  away 
ever!  The  hatred  and  persecutions  of  the  wicked  Jcws,- 
His  own  peculiar  people. — the  efforts  of  Satan,  and  a  cruel 
and  diflhonuured  death,  had  been  borne  without  n  word  4f_ 
pain  ;  it  was  only  when  that  departure  of  God  Himself,- 
that  xvciuX  consciousness  that  His  blessed  presence  is  leaviog^ 
or  has  left,  the  Soul,  was  felt,  that  this  cry  was  raised  \  But 
it  was  "finished"  now,  and  the  way  to  Eternal  Life 
opened  to  us  all  I  Hoor  sinners. — blinded  by  Satan  and  thcit 
own  evil  passions  and  sin, — 'Can  now  approach  God  through 
the  Saviour ;  and  those  very  Jews  who  stood  round  tuc. 
cross,  and  brought  about  His  death,  were  the  first  invited 
come  I  Vca;  Christ  had  become  obedient  unto  death 
the  love  He  bore  to  us,  even  such  a  dqilh  as  that  of  the 
Cross  ;  therefore  God  also  "  hatli  highly  chatted  Him.  and 
given  Him  a  name  which  is  above  every  name,  tliat  at 
name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow." 

The  words  of  Scripture  almost  allow  us  to  follow  ou 
Lord,  who,  in  His  perfect  obedience, — perfect    goodiieas.- 
"  went  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer  !"      We  can  almos 
follow  Him  as  He  ascends  to  the  right  hand  of  his  Gt 
and  our  God — His  Father,  and  now  our  reconciled    Father' 
in  Heaven!     The  question  is  asked  in  the  beautiful  w< 
of  His  inspired  Psalmist,  as  be  ncars  the  Celestial  City., 
pa^es  through  the  blessed  ranks  of  the  Redeemed,    ■' 
is  this  that  cometh  from  Edom.  with  dyed  garments 
Boxrah.  travelling  in  the  greatness  of  His  might  ?  "     An( 
then  comes  the  joyful  command,  "Lift    up  your    heads, 
ye  gates!  and  be  ye  lifted  up.  ye  everlasting  doors,  tliat  H 
King  of  Glory  may  come  in  !"'     For  God  has  now  put  an 
things  under  His  feet ! 
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I 


I 


courage 


many 


/ou.  dear  Youtlis, 
ray  with  effort, — 
who  resist  sin,  but  too  often  give  way  to  it  I  From  our 
cradle  to  our  grave,  Christ  the  King  is  ever  ready  to  piide, 
to  ttach,  to  deliver  us.  Whatever  your  age. — whatever  your 
wants, — ^Hc  gives  you  leave  to  think  of  Him  as  taking  our 
nature,  our  temptations  upon  Him — as  knowing  u5 
altogether.  AH  of  us  can  say,  "What  I  am.  Christ  has 
been,"  He  was  a  Child  once — a  Boy— a  Youth.  Thus 
you  may  be  sure  He  loves  and  can  aid  you,  for  He  has 
passed  through  every  age,  with  its  temptations  I 

Wait  patiently,  then  dear  Youth,  if  your  Prayers  are  cold, 
if  your  I*aith  is  but  weak,  if  your  sins  seem  many.  Pray  still ! 
Believe  in  God's  love  and  power  amidst  Unbelief;  struggle 
still  with  your  sins,  however  often  they  may  overcome 
you  !  In  your  perseverance— in  your  hoping  against  hope 
— is  tlie  sign  that  you  arc  Christ's!  Only  wait  and  be  not 
weary,  and  the  night  will  come  to  an  end  at  last!  How 
delightful  is  the  early  dawn  in  the  Summer  Season,  when 
ilie  itirms  first,  then  the  colour  of  things,  begin  to  appear, 
and  there  is  a  stjllne^^s  over  everything,  as  if  preparing  for 
the  heat  and  the  noise  of  the  coming  day !  So  it  is  with 
the  Dawn  of  our  Spiritual  life !  That  is  the  Dawn,— /Af 
Dawn  of  an  Eteruai  Day  f — to  those  who  have  been  thus 
waiting,  when  Prayer  at  last  becomes  welcome,  when  we 
begin  to  think  of  God  as  our  loving  Father,  and  begin  to 
feel  as  His  children  !  For  *'  a  little  season  "  He  may  seem 
"to  hide  His  face"  from  >'ou.  to  try  your  faith  and 
confidence  in  Him;  but,  "with  everlasting  kindness,"  He 
will  have  mercy  upon  you ! 

Tliercfore  take  courage,  you  who  believe  in  God's  love 
and  power,  and  yet  at  times  arc  ready  to  doubt  it !  Still 
pray  to  Him.  and  try  to  weed  out  whatever  sin  you  ob&erve 
in  yourself.  Oil .'  do  not  be  persuaded  to  give  up  the  point 
you  have  attained  to.  and  before  long,  the  night — your  time 
of  trial  and  darkness — will  come  to  an  end.  and  you  shall 
know  something  of  those  tilings  which  God  has  prepared 
for  those  who  love  Him  ! 

Jssus  THE  Saviour  of  the  Old. 

To  the  older  Reader.      Although  this  Book  is  intcnde 
kTitcr  cannot  leave  thi 
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Cross  of  Christ,  without  the  following  appeal  to  the  oititr,- 
aiid  perhaps,  unconverted.  Reader. 


"And,  straightway,  one  of  them  ran.  and  took  a  sponj. 
and  tilled  it  ivith  vinegar,  and  put  it  on  a  reed,  and  gave 
Ilinito  drink." — Matt,  xxvii.,  46-48.  "When  Jesus  had 
received  the  vinegar.  lie  said,  'It  U  finished.' — and  He 
bowed  His  head,  and  gave  up  the  fihost."— John  xix.,  3a 

Mankind  have  ever  to  be  grateful  to  this  unknoivn  mati, 
for  this  oiu  act  of  kindness  shown  to  our  Blessed  Lord  in 
His  last  ayoiiy. — amidst  a  scene  of  outrage  and  cruelty. 
Even  I'ilate, — corrupt,  and  unjust,  as  we  learn  from  Histoiy, 
though  he  was, — had  hi:<  compunctions  too;  he  had  striven 
hard,  and  long,  with  the  Jews,  to  save  "this  just  Person." 
He  had  taken  a  llasin ! — He  had  washed  his  hands  before 
them  all,  saying,  "/am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  just 
Person. — sec  ye  to  it !  " 

Thank  God,  some  little  sense  of  justice  and  feeling— 
rcprcscntalive  of  our  coinnion  humanity, — was  shown  by 
some  I  Moved  by  the  terrible  cry  from  the  Cross, — this 
unknown,' — late  repenting, — persecutor,  ran  to  the  Cross,  and 
performed  oue  act  of  kindness  to  the  dying  Sax'iour  !  It 
was  almost  too  late! — Matt,  xxvii.  49, — tells  us  that  "The 
rest  said,  *  Let  be.  let  us  .see  whether  Klias  will  come  to  save 
Him  ! ' " — misundcrst.'indiiig  our  Saviour's  words  to  the  last. 
But  this  late  repentant  persecutor, — seized  with  remorse, — 
runs, — and  with  trembling  haste, — holds  up  the  sponge  to 
Christ  I  He  repented  late,  but  he  was  just  in  time  !  Matt, 
xxvii.,  34,  tells  us  that  the  coarse  Roman  Soldiers  bad 
offered  our  Lord. — as  usual  at  their  Executions,  to  deaden 
the  criminal's  pain, — the  "vinegar  and  gall ;"  but  our  Lord 
refu.sed  it.  He  had  come  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  Human 
Sin, — and  He  ^vould  drink  the  bitter  cup  to  the  dregsl  Hut 
now,  that  this  repentant  oue,  offers  it  with  eager  solicitude, 
the  Blessed  one. — fjracious  to  the  last,  does  not  refuse  the  ^ 
last  kindly  act  of  Man  to  his  dying  Saviour!  H 

Is  there  no   lesson   here }      It  may  be  that  some  older  " 
Reader,  after,  perchance,  a  Christless. — perhaps  woeful, — 
past  life, — the  Harvest  past,  the  Summer  ended, — may  take 
up  this  Book  intended  for  the  young.      "  You  speak  weU,"  J 
— such  a  one  may  say,^"but  spe.ik  you  to  theyottHg, — yoa^| 
speak  too  late  for  me  !  "  ^ 

O  1  say  not  so,  Hrother!  O!  say  not  so.  Sister! — limit 
not  the  saving  power  of  Christ !    O I  say  not  so;  Brother ! — 
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while  tiiat  precious  blood  is  flowing  still  for  us!      O  !  say 
not  so.  Sister !      The  voice  of  Jesus  cries,  "  Yft  there  Wj 
room  foi  thee!"' 

"  My  life  speaks  to  nic  of  nothing  but  a  neglected  Sa\'iour. 
'  — a  neglected  God  I "  Then  /rj-  t/if  /a.\/  !  Haste  like  this 
unknown,  repenting,  man,  to  the  Saviour  upon  His  Cross, 
— hold  up  with  irenibling  sorrow  the  offering  of  a  contrite 
heart,  and  sec  if  the  Blessed  One  will  reject  you  !  "  I  am 
too  old  now  to  change;  I  have  nothing  now  to  offer  Christ!" 
Well !  some  of  us  never  expected  much  from  our  characters 
by  nature, — and  we  have  not  been  disappointed  \  Little 
indeed  have  we  to  look  back  upon  with  satisfaction  !  Hut 
!*ome  of  us. — however  poor,  and  deplorable,  may  have  been 
our  jiast  lives, — Ao yft  expect  a  great  deal  from  our  belief 
io  Christ!  Nay  t — wc  expect  lul  things  from  our  belief  in 
Him  !  The  Christian's  hopes  are  not  fixed  upon  the  merits 
of  hia  own  past  life. — his  own  good  deeds,  and  virtues, — 
real,  or  supposed^ — but  on  the  precious  and  availing  sacrifice 
of  Jesus  Christ ! 

Those  regrets  at  our  past,- — too  often, — woeful  and 
Mnprofitabic  life. — our  past  sins,— are  they  not  too  much 
like  regrets  that  we  could  not  sai*e  ourselves  f 

Come  then,  to  Christ,  my  Brother !  Come  then,  my 
Sister  !  The  shades  of  night  will  soon  be  closing  o'er  the 
Scene !  The  Sun  is  sinking,  and  to  some,  the  Night  seems 
dark!  Come  then,  my  brother:  Come  then,  my  sister! 
They  are  not  my  poor  words  I  It  is  the  MASTER  calls  I 
Our  past  life  has  gone, — it  Is  true, — but  JESUS  slill 
remains!  Like  the  man  who,  repenting  late,— ran  to  the 
Ix)rd,  and,  though  late,  -.i-as  just  in  lime. — let  us,  also,  hasten 
to  that  Cross,  while  Time,  and  Opportunity  are  ours! 


Christ. 

Halb  lie  iliailon  ai  Marardi. 

Th.ii  lli^lirow  ailotat? 
Yea  !    A  Ciovni,— in  tery  wrely,— 

Bui,— */?*««.' 

Hftrk  !  Iiitkl  my  suul  I  Atigclic  iimgt  an:i««Ilin(^ 
O'er  tlatih's  £iwii  FidiU.— ami  Ocraii'ii  waroljeai  Shore  j 

tlow  iwect  the  Truth  thnxe  Heavenly  Mraini  are  te)lin|[, 
Oribat  Bri^it  WorU,— where  iiin  »lwll  be  no  lam? 

F«, —  fnr, — Bvi'ny,^il(c  1MU  m  Ereniiig  |>calln{, 
Tbe  Voice  of  f»u(M)uoil*  oVr  Ui»lanil  Se*! 

Awl  l^rn  SouK, — \sf  (hou&indt  ne«kly  tleaJlng, 
Kind  Sbephcnl  I — Uira  thcii  nary  iwpa  lo  Thbx  '. 


JN  your  story  books  you  have  read  many  things  which 
ha%T  greatly  pleased  and  amused  you.  You  have  read 
of  Travels,  and  Shipwrecks,  and  Adventures  in  distant 
lands,  and  the  wonderful  things  to  be  seen  in  them  ; 
you  have  been,  no  doubt,  with  Robinson  Crusoe  on  his 
desert  island,  and  pondered  over  the  "Arabian  Nights;" 
you  have  read  of  hidden  treasures  and  gems,  carefully 
guarded  by  magicians,  necromancers,  and  dragons  that 
never  .slept.  It  is  realty  but  a  short  time  ago,  and  it  .seems 
less  still,  since  1  was  reading,  like  you,  the  same  stories;  the 
same  youthful  blocxl  flows  in  me  as  in  you  ;  the  same  fancies 
and  desires  dance  in  my  bosom  as  in  yours :  so  that  when 
I  would  speak  to  you  of  a  Treasure  real  and  actual,  and  to 
be  obtained  by  you, — far  richer  than  alt  the  riches  and 
treasures  that  fairy  tales  ever  pictured, — which,  once  obtained 
will  indeed  make  you  happy  for  ever ;  you  must  not  think 
of  me  as  old  and  grave,  and  placed  by  age  out  of  all 
fellow-feeling  or  sympathy  with  you.  No  I  I  am  almost  as 
much  a  boy  as  you  are, — as  fond  of  seeing  all  that  is  to 
be  seen  as  yourself ! 
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Hut  is  it  not  true  that  when  you  have  read  such  stonefi 
as  I  have  spoken  of.  through  many  a  sunny  and  happy 
hour,  they  have,  after  all.  proved  but  pleuing  talcs- 
pleasant  fables — day  dreams  of  imag;ination — clouds  with 
a  sunbeam,  or  a  rainbow,  hrightcutiig  for  a  moment  upon 
tliem  ?  And  have  you  not  had  to  come  back  to  sober 
cvery-day  life,  to  work  clicerfully  and  conslanlty.  if  you 
would  get  money  or  make  your  way  in  the  world  ?  So  thai 
when  I  would  persuade  you  to  secure  willi  me  the  treasure 
1  speak  of.  to  come  to  the  same  Saviour,  and  endeavour  to 
walk  in  I  [is  love  and  favour  during  our  lives — surely  1  am 
not  persuading  you  to  anything  beyond  your  years  and 
understanding!  Work  as  cheerfully  and  constantly  as  you 
will,  it  may  not  happen  that  yon  will  succeed  in  obtaining 
great  riches  for  yourself  in  this  world  :  but  though  succe^ 
in  life  is  not  always  to  be  commanded,  and  worldly 
prosperity  and  riches  may  never  be  yours,  it  does  depend 
upon  your  etTorts  in  order  to  obtain  this  treasure  for  your 
own  \  and  if  you  do  but  become  poa:5essor  of  it,  it  will  make 
you  good  and  happy  in  this  world  ;  rich,  in  having  the 
favour  of  Him  to  whom  belong  all  things  in  heaven  and  on 
earth  :  and  it  will  lead  you  safely  through  the  dangers  and 
pollution  of  a  sinfuL  world,  until  it  at  length  secures  for  you 
a  joyful,  loving  welcome  amongst  the  blessed  ones  in  the 
Paradise  of  God. 

Hid  Tre.\sure, 

Treasure,  hid  years  ^;0i  is  still,  at  times,  found  in  old 
walls,  ruins,  &c     Wlicn  War  is  in  a  Country,  it  is  a  ruiiiotis 
thing  ;  men's  lives  arc  not  safe,  men's  property  is  not  secure , 
armed  plunderers  go  about   searching    for  it ;    they   seize 
whatever  they  can  I    The  more  each  gets,  the  better  is  he 
pleased,      fn  such  times,  men  who  had   money  or  othc 
valuable  things,  used  often  to  gather  all  together,  bundle  it] 
up,  dig  in  the  ground,  and  hide  it  there  ;  this  they   did 
secure  it,  so  that  when  the  War  wa.t  over  they  might  di 
it  up  again,  and  enjoy  it.       It  sometimes  happened  that 
they  were  disappointed ;  the  man  who  hid  the  Treasure 
his  field  ivas  slain,  or  died  before  the  return  of  peace.    Nfl 
one  but  himself  knew  about  this  hidden  Treasure,  and  so  no 
more  was  heard  about  it  for  a  long  time. 

It  would  sometimes  happen  that,  long  after,  some  cme  j. 
ploughing  in  the  earth,  or  turning  it  over  with  his  ^uid^M 
would  stumble  upon  the  Treasure  so  carefully  hidden,  Afl^ 
the  gold  and  precious  stones,  and  caskets  of  jewels,  and 
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of  ^old  and  silver,  ^liltcred  before  him,   ia  the  sun- 
hc  would  lift  up  hi^  hauds  in  joy,  and  count  himsctf 
happy  indeed  I 

It  seems  thus  to  have  happened  witli  a  man  wc  arc  told 

of,  in  a  parable  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    Digging  in  a  field 

he  came  upon  an  hidden  Trcajturc     But  the  ^cld  was  not 

then  his  own  ;  he  concluded  therefore,  that  until  it  was,  he 

had  not  a  just  claim  to  the  Treasure.     The  present  owner 

of  the  field  knew  nothing  of  the  treasure  ;  it  did  not  belong 

[to    him,  but  to  sonic  one  dead  and  gone  long  before  he 

ll)ccame  po^^eSkor  of  the  field  ;  nor  would  he  have  been  any 

Ithc  poorer  had  the  treasure  never  been  discovered  ;  still,  he 

(night  claim  the  whole  because  he  happened  to  be  the  owner 

of  the  field  at  the  time  it  was  found. 

The  man  who  discovered  it,  therefore,  examined  the 
Trca^iure,  and  seeing  that  its  value  was  far  greater  than 
the  Property  he  possessed,  he  next  covered  up  the  treasur 
again,  and  going  home  collected  all  he  had  in  the  world, 
and  bought  that  6etd ; — thus  coming  into  possession  of  the 
Trc8$ura  It  was  his  own.  In  Matthew  xiit^  44,  we  havci 
the  words  of  our  I^ord  Jesus  Christ — "Again  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  is  like  unto  trca.^ure  hid  in  a  f^cld,  the  which 
when  a  man  hath  found,  he  hideth  and  for  juy  thereof 
goeth  and  selleth  all  that  he  hath,  and  buyeth  that  field."  | 
This  i:i  the  Treasure  [  .spoke  to  you  of,  and  which  I  wish  to 
describe  and  recommend  to  you. 

I  The  Gospel  a  Hidden  Treasure. 

The  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  field  in  which 
this  treasure  is  hidden.  Ik  it  then  hidden  f  It  is.  We 
Kc  that  it  is  a  hidden  treasure,  for  many  read  the  Scriptures 
where  it  is  hidden,  and  yet  ttr^vr  find  if,  as  many  might  dig 
in  a  field  where  treasure  was  hidden,  but  never  discover  it. 

Have  you  not.  indeed,  felt  it  to  be  so  with  you.  while  you 
have  been  addressed  upon  these  Subjects  ?    The  word*  of 
Scripture  used,  may  seem  to  some  unintere:ntng,  because 
^thcy  have  heard  them  so  often  before. 

^P  The  history  of  our  Saviour's  life.  His  death  for  us  to 
open  to  us  a  way  to  approach  God,  and  His  resurrection — 
though  of  infinite  importance  to  each  one  of  us, — is  like  a 
twice,  or  a  hundred-times  told  tale,  which  we  have  heard 
BO  often,  that  we  arc  even  wearied  of  hearing  about  it ; 
our  attention  would  be  ten  times  more  aroused  by  the 
commonest  Story,  or  pleasant  Tale! 

If  so.  is  not  the  Gospel  treasure  at  present  hidden  to  us? 
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The  love  of  God  and  Oirist  tomuYls  us  has  yet  given  as 
no  real,  distinct,  lively  idea  ;  our  hearts  and  minds  have  not 
yet  taken  it  in.  Yet  on  nothine  do  the  Scriptures  lay  so 
much  siress ;  nothing  did  our  Lord  so  often  ur^e  upon 
our  oblainint;,  so  much  as  this  Knowledge  and  Faith  or 
Itelief  in  God  and  in  a  Savkwr.  We  are  :tgain  and  again 
dsiturcd  Llwt  our  Eternal  happjocsa,  and  salvation,  depend 
upon  our  securing  this  "hidden  treasure" — this  Faith  or 
belief  in  God.  "  I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life,"  is  one 
of  the  many  a<isuranccs  u%  have  :  "  he  that  belicveth  in  Me. 
tlwugh  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live;"  and  again. 
*'  Whosoever  tiveth  and  belJex'eth  in  Me  sliall  never  die. 

Sin  the  Result  of  Want  of  Faitii. 

And  do  we  not  see  that  everj-  youth  who  believes  in  God. 
and  Miri  promises,  tnust  conquer  sin,  and  therefore  must  wio 
eternal  Ulc?     A  Christian  Youth  who  is  really  a  Believer  in 
Gotl  and  in  \  I  is  Saviour,  when  tempted  to  a  sin.  thinks  thus  -, 
— ."  My  biwly  and  mind  is  a  holy  thing,  for  Christ  died  to 
redeem  it ;  my  heart  is  a  holy  place,  for  His  Holy  Spirit 
makes  it   His  temple ;  every  evil  and  impure  thought  and 
deed,  every  unkind  and  wicked  passion,  profanes  the  place  i 
where  God  would  dwell,  and  renders  it  unfit  for  His  abode 
I  know  that  the  present  temptation  is  strong,  but  then  I 
have  llic  promise  of  God,  of  uur   Saviour,    that    to   serve 
Him  r.\ttlifu1ly  will  be  better  for  mc  than  anything  else  in 
tliit  World;   sn,  trusting  to    His    word,  i  AviU  forego   tlw| 
[trrMritl  sinful  pleasure,  in  the  hope  of  that  future  blessinif  i 
nnd  Jiajjpincss."     He  says,  with  the  good    youth,  Joseph,! 
wl»*n  ti-inpted,  (Gen.  xxxix.,  6-9).     "How  can   1   do  thii' 
-;rrfll  wli;l(»;<lness  and  sin  against  God  ?"         Do  we  not  see 
<<  II  blessing  is  this  Faith  in  God — this  Belief  which 
I'  iitiirc.    and    as    yet.    unseen    happiness,    to    sinful 

plprts'in.  In-  it  ever  so  near  and  present*     Do  we  not  foelj 
I't !'  ('  )ti|>U(iuii  must  be  powerless  against  one  who  posses 
I '"I  Treasure  of  Faith,  who  is  fully  persuaded 
'  ^L'Mcc.  and  the  power  He  has  of  bestowing  upon! 

'  '     ■  '.It!  for  liin  obedience,  above  all  the  treasures,  and] 

u.  Ilmt  CAt\  be  obtained  on  earth  i     U  temptation 
1  '  ■  strnng  for  us.  is  it    not    because  our   Faith  is 

>*i-»I'J     If  (Itr  present  sinful  pleasure  beguile  us,  and  iftt 

f;lv''  WMV  io  It  again  and  again,  although  we  know  it  to 
HI  wrimu,  h  It  not  because  the  future  blessings,  and  the 
fiiHtrr  iiil«iTlr«^  God  promises  us.  arc  things  of  which  wtj 
till  iiiri  fi'cl  <^Hiir  fwr/,  nnd  therefore  the  Gospe(  Ttx:i 
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of  faith  has  yet  to  become  our  own  ?  But  the  means  of 
becoming  possessor  of  it  arc  open  to  you  ;  they  art. 
principally,  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  Good  Books  which 
speak  of  thcin.— and  Prayer. 

You  see  what  is  wanted,  namely,  to  make  tJie  Unseen 
and  the  Future  prevail  over  what  we  see  and  hear  around  us 
e^-ery  day.  I  know,  indeed,  one  thing  which  would  effect 
this  in  an  instant.  Let  any  of  u.s  be  taken  dangerously  ill ; 
let  the  Doctors  look  grave  and  express  their  fear  for  our 
lives  ;  let  his  prospects  of  carthlj'  life  be  rendered  hopeless, 
— then,  at  once,  a  Youth  would  think  far  more  of  the 
unseen  than  of  the  world  around  him. 

Our  business  is  to  gain  for  ourselves,  while  yet  in  health, 
with  death  far  distant — -with  no  risk,  but  to  our  infinite 
profit— that  lively  sense  of  the  presence  o(  God  which  sick- 
ness and  sudden  death  would  bring  upon  us  when  too  late 
ta  save  us. 

TiiF.  Treasurk  rsTiii'RF. ;  Others  have  Founw  It. 

Tims  we  see  that  the  knowledge  of  our  Saviour, — 
obtaining  His  love  and  approval. — is  part  of  the  Gospel 
treasure ;  we  see,  too.  that  it  is  a  hidden  treasure.  It  is 
hidden,  that  we  may  diligently  search  for  it.  It  undoubtedly 
is  in  the  Gospel, — we  are  sur^  that  it  is  ;  but  it  is  hidden, 
that  we  may  diti  for  It.  If  a  man  knew  positively  for  certain 
tliat  a  great  sum  of  money  was  concealed  in  some  part  of 
his  field,  what  would  that  man  do.*  He  would  surety  not 
be  content  with  knowing  it  was  there  ;  he  would  begin  to 
dig  over  the  field  carefully.  If  stilt  he  could  not  find  it,  he 
would  begin  again,  and  go  over  it  all  deeper,  until  it  was 
found,  and  safely  In  his  possession. 

We  arc  certain  that  the  Treasure  of  the  "  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  "  is  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  shall  we  be  less 
earncat  in  seeking  to  discover  it  and  possess  It  ourselves. 
e^Kcially  as  we  have  God's  promise,  who  cannot  He  or 
deceive  us,  "Everyone  that  seeketh  findcth;"  and  also. 
"Ask  and  yc  shall  receive."  I  fear  you  do  not  seek  with 
enough  diligence  ;  I  would  have  you  seek  till  you  find  ;  the 
treasure  is  worth  the  pains  to  obtain ! 

We  have  all  had  timca  of  happiness. — too  soon,  alas!  to 
be  clouded, — when  all  ill-temper  and  unkind  feeling  were 
far  distant,  and  we  fett  disposed  to  love  all  around  us.  \Vt- 
have  all,  surely,  at  5ome  time  or  other,  felt  the  happiness 
which  follows  having  done  a  good  action.  WTiat  Pleasure 
in  this  world  can  we  look  back  upon  compared  to  these 
happy  moments  ?^and  why  ?    Because  wc  Usfvc  ■a.  ^\^*s. 
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foretaste  nf  that  whicli  is  enjoyed  in  Heaven;  bccau 
God  permits  one  of  llis  approving  smiles  to  fall,  Hk 
sunshine,  on  our  souls.— too  soon  to  be  effaced  by  our- 
selves. Such  happiness,  to  be  enjoyed  through  an 
endless  eternity,  is  worthy  of  some  effort  to  obtain!  The 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  purchased  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
as  a  pleasant  heritage  for  Believers.  He  gave  Himself  to 
purchnsc  it,  to  open  it  to  fallen  and  sinful  creatures,  when 
changed  and  fitted  for  an  entrance  into  it  by  the  blessed 
influence  of  God  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Heaven. 

He  told  His  disciples.  "  1  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you." 
~  It  a  Place  that  will  be  which  Chrim  will  prepare! 
"Selected  out  of  all  the  Universe — a  chascn  Place  I  Wc 
sec,  even  on  this  earth,  places  of  gre.at  bcauiy,  and  \vc  can 
conceive  spots  far  more  delightful  than  any  wc  see.  H 
what  comparison  can  they  bear  to  Heaven,  where  everything 
exceeds  whatever  "eye  hath  seen  "  or  Imagination  conceived  ? 
It  h  a  purchased  possession.  The  /)riee  if  cost  the  pureftaset 
everyone  knows  ;  and,  having  purchased  it,  He  has  gone  to 
prepare  it.  Oh  I  what  a  place  jesas  will  make. — has 
already  made. — Heaven  !  The  place  should  indeed  attract 
us  1  It  is  free  from  the  evit.s  of  earth.  Not  only  what  is  iit 
Heaven  should  attract  us,  but  what  is  noi  tlterc.  There  is 
no  nigkt  there,  with  its  darkness,  its  coldness,  its  dreariness; 
and  no  moral  night,  with  its  ignorance,  its  miscr>*,  its 
unkindncss,  its  sin.  And  why  is  there  no  night  there? 
Because  it  is  lighted  by  the  presence  of  God.  "  The  glorj- 
of  God  dolh  lighten  it,"  and  there  is  no  need  of  other  liglil. 
There  is  no  more  curse,  for  Christ  has  redeemed  it  from  all 
curse;  and  "no  more  death,"  Kacli.  as  he  enters  thi» 
blessed  place,  feels,  with  untold  delight,  I  shall  see  Death 
no  mere ;  I  have  done  with  sin  and  tfeath.  and  God's 
dispUasitre,  for  ever  and  ever;  I  shall  now  enjoy  the 
Company  of  all  who  were  truly  lovely  on  Earth;  above  all,  I 
am  made  welcome  by  Christ  Himself,  and  shall  be  presented 
by  Him  faultless  before  tlie  Throne  of  God  I  I  had  judged 
our  Saviour  hard,  His  yoke  difficult,  His  conditions 
impracticable;  I  now  sec  Him  meek  and  lowly  in  heart, 
remembering  the  least  thing  I  did  to  please  and  serve 
Him ;  I  find  that  it  was  He  who  interceded  for  me. 
watched  over  me  all  the  days  of  my  life,  gathering  up  with 
love,  the  least  good  He  perceived  in  me  ;  and  my  sinit 
are  now  covered  by  His  righteousness,  and  forgiven  for  His 
saJce,  so  that  they  shaW  ucvct  tc  m&fttiancd  to  me  agat 
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He  permits  me  to  join  the  blessed  company  in  Heaven. 
What  warm  and  joyful  thought.'*  crowd  upon  them,  of  their 
dwelling  there  willi  such  company,  and  that  for  ever  and 
ever,  ever  growing  in  goodnca-'i  and  knowledijc  towards 
in^nite  perfection,  "  Neither  sorrow  is  there."  Sorrow  is 
hire  ;  it  is  here  around  us,  about  us  every  day  ;  we  hear  and 
sec  it.  and,  sooner  or  later,  we  must  _//<•/  it !  But  it  is  not 
thtre,  neitiier  shall  there  be  any  more  pain,  for  "God  shall 
wipe  away  all  tear*  from  all  eyes."  never  to  return  ;  for 
what  shall  cause  weeping  when  He  wipes  away  tears? 

Time  to  Seek  the  Treasure. 

Shall  wc  make  no  effort  to  gain  this  Heavenly  Kingdom 
especially    when    we  arc  urged  by  our   Lord    Himself  to 

•  "strive  to  enter  in.  for  many  shall  seek  to  enter  in,  and  not 
be  able.'"  And  why?  Because  He  would  have  you  to 
remember  that  now  is  the  time  to  seek  it,^to  seek  that 
"  land  that  is  very  far  off,"  Yes,  now  that  the  time  is  ours  : 
for  Ihey  do  not  seek  it   in    Heaven, — they  enjoy  it  there  ; 

■  nor  in  Helt,— ihcy  lament  it  there  I 
But  you  can  sec  the  trca.sure  now.  for  it  is  the  Morning 
time  with    you!     The   Years  of  Youth    are  called  "The 
raornint:  of  life."     It  is  a  beautiful  expression. 

For  the  Morning  is  the  time  of  dew,  and  fragrance,  and  of 
pure  fix-^h  air  and  sunlight     It  is  a  lime  that  all  enjoy. — 

(young  and  old  alike, — so  cheering,  so  refresliing  is  the  breath 
of  morning ;  and  therefore  because  they  arc  the  first  and 
best  of  our  years,  youth  is  called  "  The  morning  of  life;" 
One  thing  thai  youth  is  expert  in,  is  in  shaping  dreams  of 
future  happiness.  Old  men  and  men  in  middle  life  do  the 
same,  but  a  youth  excels  liieni  all,  in  this  work;  for /■//<>' have 
had  some  trials  of  ihe  re;tlitics  of  life,  but  a  youth  has  had 
tittle  experience  in  them ;  hope  is  generous  and  ardent, 
bold  and  adventurous.  Of  all  the  dreams  of  a  youth,  the 
dream  of  long  and  happy  years  is  among  the  most  pleasing. 
What  a  long  period  a  single  year  in  Iloyhood  appears  ! 
A  few  weeks  of  Vacation  from  School,  or  from  Business. 
appear  long  ;  ihcy  /IW-  long.     What  an  amount  of  pleasure 

KUiey  yield  :  Content  to  think  but  of  the  passing  moment, 
nir  only  thought  is  to  obtain  as  much  pleasure  from  them 
As  wc  can.  Thus,  without  a  thought  of  the  future,  we  can- 
not believe  how  short  time  really  i.s ;  we  cannot  be 
convinced  of  it!  You  cannot  understand  older  men  when 
they  tell  you  that  all  the  years  ihcy  have  lived  seem  like 
a  dream  of  the  night  when  once  they  are  gone,  or  like  a 
torning  cloud  that  hastens  to  pass  away,  and  (aide  o-ox  lA 
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understand  llicm  by  and  by.    It  nii 
:    Our  life  here,  beginning 


and  by.   It  must 


soon 
be  your  own  experience  I  Our  life  here,  beginning  from 
youth,  and  terminating  with  our  death,  is  a  "  day  of  oppor- 
tunity "—the  opportunity  of  knowing  what  arc  the  Ihinfjs 
that  belonfj  to  our  peace,  and  of  gaining  po*«-ssion  of  them 

And  what  is  hfc,  even  if  all  else  were  ours,  without  peace. 
— peace  with  Gml  ?  Without  peace  with  Ciod.  though  fverj' 
earthly  pleasure  be  ours,  life  must  ever  be  a  burden  4<t/.4 
it  will  be  a  curse  in  the  world  to  come!  ^ 

On  earth, — for  some  year*. — a  man  may  make  sliift  lo 
live  without  peace  witli  God.  allhouKh  it  is  in  God  alone  he 
iive«.  and  has  his  being  ;  but  how  when  it  comes  to  his  turn 
to  go  out  into  Etumily  ? 

Do  you  ask  "  What  are  the  things  lliat   belong  to  my 
peace  ? "   The  first. — and  without  which  little  can  be  hoped] 
for, — 14  lo  obtain  a  consciousness  of  sin — of  our  dislancel 
from  holine^<>    and    from  God  :    the   consciousness  of  th< 
power  «>f  sin,  and  that  only  with  God's  assistance  can  j'oul 
strive   successfully  against  it.     It  is  the  fir-it  step  in  tliel 
I'atli  of  Peac(;. — the  first  step    taken  on  that  narrow   pat 
which  leads  upward,  and  onward,  to  endless  life, — the  tis% 
step   taken   to  find   the  "  Gospel   treasure. "     But   ob ! 
obtained  early,  it  is  one  great  step  indeed  I  for  it  disposes' 
you  gladly  to  use  the  means  of  obtaining  peace  with   God ; 
and  God  has  so  arranged  that  if  you  seek,  in  prayvr,  for 
tielivcrance  from  sin.  nnd  for  peace  with  Him,  in    the  name 
of  Christ  Jesus.  God  can.  with  perfect  justice,  forgive,  an^: 
blot  out  your  sins,  and  be   reconciled   to  you,  and    bestoi' 
upon  you  Peace  and  Salvation.    The  Enmity  and   Dislike 
in  our   hearts   towards    God    and    Religion,    will    thus 
changed   to   love;     and   Communion   with    Him    will  be 
pleasant  indeed  to  you  then.     There  arc  other  things  which 
twiong  to  your  peace,  you  can    read  wliat  they  are  in  your^ 
Hiblc.     Ask  your  Parents,  your  Teachers,  what  they  ar 
but,  above  all,  ask  God,  in  Christ's  name,  what  they  are. 

Vou  should  think  how  exceedingly  an.<cious  God  is  that 
you  should  seek  thi«  Treasure,  that  you  should  attend  loa 
the  things  that  belong  to  your  peace,  in  order  that  ynu  niiij 
obtain  it.  He  is  very  anxious  about  this  ;  for  He  know* 
how  many  things  that  you  have  in  your  daily  life  to  turn 
you  away  from  the  Search.  He  knows,  too.  that  the  "Day 
of  your  oppnrtunit>',"  though  it  seems  long  to  you,  is  really 
very  short,  and  is  quickly  passing  away. 

His  eye  alone  can  sec  how  long  is  the  everlasting  prospect 
l>eforc  you ;  and  yet  in  that  short  day  alone,  can  you  ot 
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anyone  have  the  opportunity  of  seeking  the  "  Kingdom 
of  HcAvcn."  Yon  cannot  fail  to  sec  liow  anxious  Ood  is 
About  thi?; — ho\v  anxious  He  is  that  you  obtain  peace  with 
Him  ;  for  He  allowed  His  only  beloved  Son  to  die  for  you, 
in  order  to  open  you  a  way  of  reconciliation  with  Him. 
And  Christ  is  no  less  anxious  that  you  should  draw  near  to 
Him  ;  our  Lord  weeps  over  the  u'ilful,  hardened  sinner,  as 
He  did  once  over  those  in  Jerusalem. 

"Oh!  that  thou   hadst    known  even  in    'this  thy  day," 

I  the  things  that  belong  to  thy  peace."  "  How  often  would 
I  have  fjaihcred  thee,  even  as  a  hen  doth  gather  her  brood 
under  her  wint',  but  thou  vJoniiJst  not !  "  "  The  day  "  was 
their  day  of  opportunity.  You  also  have  a  day  of 
opportunity;  wc  all  have.  Your  "day"  i.s  the  present 
lime — quiet  days,  quiet  .Sabbaths  for  thought,  earne-it 
teachers,  God's  Word  placed  in  your  hands.  It  is  now  that 
you  are  entering  upon  life  with  young,  (and  I  do  not  doubt, 
warm  and  loving)  hearts,  not  yet  set  upon  worldly  things. — 
not  yet  deadened  to  the  love  of  God  and  Christ  by  long 
years  spent  in  earthly  cares  and  possessions. — long  years  of 
coldness  inwards  Him,  the  giver  of  them  all. 

Christ  showed  His  anxiety  over  us  by  thus  weeping  ovei 

[those  who  had  despised  the  things  that  belonged  to  their 

[peace,  and  cared  nothing  for  Him,  the  only  means  of 
reconciliation  with  God.  "If  thou  hadst  known  I  "  It  was 
as  if  He  had  said,  "  Oh !  that  thou  hadst  attended  to 
them!"  It  is  true  that  when  sinners  have  rejected  and 
despised  Him  till  their  day  of  opportunity — of  .salvation — 
has  at  length  passed,  there  comes  a  time  when  Christ  can 
mourn  over  them,  or  care  for  them,  no  more  for  mer  ;  those 
sinners  over  whom  He  wept  at  Jerusalem  have  long  since 
<leparted  from  His  sight,  aild  from  concern  ;  but  that  is  not 

'  so  with  you  I  Oh  !  believe  me  He  watches  over  you  with 
as  full,  and  anxious  a  heart,  as  He  ever  did  over  them! 
How  will  you  rejoice  His  loving  heart  if  you  now  attend  to 
the  things  that  belong  to  your  peace;  with  what  love  will 
He  look  upon  you  if  you  thus  early  give  Him  your  hear 
and  earnestly -seek  to  please    Him.     Whether  rich  or  pc 

I  (fur  God  is  too  just  to  be  a  respecter  of  persons),  there  is 

'  Tio  sight  upon  this  earth  so  blessed  as  that  of  a  youth  who 
is  thus  rich  towards  His  God  ;  it  is  cause  for  thankfulness 
both  to  men  and  angels  to  see  a  youth,  with  all  the  time 
allowed  us  here  in  his  hands,  employing  tc  all  to  the  honour 
of  his  Saviour 

^      He  waits  for  the  smallest  melting  of  your  hc&trt '.  V^'^AV 
ynii  disappoint  Him  .*     Will  you  turn  away  '^    \&  Y'^^^t  ^^e**^ 
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ttw  proud,  or  too  cold,  to  drop  one  tear  of  penitence  befc 
Him  who  has  so  loved  you.' 

Life  combs  but  once. 


boyhood  will 


'hav( 


!l 


Those  <lay.s  wc  thought  so  Ion 
an  end ;  evening  after  evening  will  close  around  them,  as,  one 
after  another,  they  pass  from  our  view ;  tiie  year  wc  once 
thouj>ht  so  lonjf  a  time  will  seem  notliing  when  it  is  gone.        , 

Many  and  many  a  youth  ha^  thought  that  he  would  v-cryfl 
soon,  betjin  to  seek  after  ihi*  "  Gfwpcl  trcastire." — this^ 
peace  with  God.  All  intend,  one  daj*.  to  be  concerned  as 
to  their  hopes  of  Heaven:  every  youth  intends,  one  day, 
to  take  some  steps  towards  his  Heavenly  Home  !  He  was 
not  insincere  in  his  resolve;  he  really  did  think  to  do  so. 
shortly  ;  but  he  did  not  bc^in  (o-d»j:  and  thus,  letting  onej 
opportunity  after  another  jjo  by,  has  perished  ! 

There  is  no  such  time  as  to-morrow;    our  only  timebl 
The  present  hour.     God's  ear  is  not  heavy  that  He  cannot 
hear;    you  may  bc£;in  to  pray  to  Him  any  day  !n  Jesus' 
name,  if  you  will.     He  can  do  much  for  you!     The  Lord 
Jesus  can  pardon  your  sins ! 

You  cannot  get  quit  of  them  otherwise;    you  cannot,  Jo 
any  other  way,  get  their  guilt  removed  ;    the  punislinicat 
due  to  tliem,  in  God's  law  of  perfect  goodness,  and  justice., 
cannot  otherwi:>c  be  escaped.     It  is  no  wonder  that  in  hour 
of  rcficciion. — (for.  however  he  may  drown  it  in  pleasures.! 
the    hour  of  sober  thought   and  rejection  must    come  to-l 
all,    the   same). — this  thought    sonietiines    mars  the  sinful 
pleasure  of  a  wicked  youth,  or  a  wicked  man,  filling  him 
with  terrible  apprehensions,  and   almost  with  tfnjKiir.     IcJ 
U'Ui  do  so  one  day,  and  that  day.  to  many,  may  not  be  farj 
distant.     Colonel  Gardiner, — who.  noted  for  his  wickedness.] 
and  apparent  cheerfulness,  was  known  by  the  name  of  "Ihcj 
happy  rake," — says,  that  when  a  tUg  came  into  the  room.' 
he  wished  himself  that  dog.  in  order  that  he  might  escape 
the  misery  nf  his  conscious  sins  and  guilt ! 

But  Christ  can  deliver  you    from    this  sense  of  God'sj 
displeasure,  this  weight  of  sin  and  guilt,  which,  even  upoa ' 
this  earth,  is  a  load  of  misery;  and  how  willingly  would 
the   Lord  Jesus  do  it  did  you  but  feci  conscious  of  your 
distance  from  Him,  and  would  make  up  your  mind    to  do 
your  part  \     What  Christ  can  do  for  you  (which  none  othef  j 
can)    forms  a    precious     p.irt    of  the    "Gospel    treasure "^ 
Deliverance  from   the   power  and  the  punishment  ol  sir 
safety  from  all   the  snares  of  Satan,  unspeakably  precious ' 
as  it  is,  is  but  ai  part  of  what  the  Lord  J  esus  can  do  for 
you.     He   can    enrich   you   a»S,\  Wtiiwct.  fat   the    Goi^l 
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treasure  i»  incNhaustiblc.     Our  hearts  arc  naturally  prone 
to  love  sin.  and  lj.ibli:  to  give  way  to  it :    He  can  give  you 

[a.  new  Iicart,  which  will  prefer  i;ood  to  evil — ^heavenly 
desires  aiitl  afTL-ctions.  micIi  as  lioly  minds  and  the  angels 
have.  Tn  have  a  soul  at  peace  wit)i  the  (^rcat  liod,  on 
Whom  dcpciuls  our  happiness  during;  an  cndlewi  eteniity,- 
po55<.'!^ini-    His  tove,  becoming  more  like   Him,  tmpr 

pvilh   His  likeness. — what  a.  tliiiij;  is  this! 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  dwell  lonucron  the  riches  the  Lord 
Jesus  has  to  give  you  :  they  arc  called  "the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ."  there  is  such  store  of  blessings,  and  riclus 
in  Htm,  Hut  1  fear  to  weary  you.  If  I  have  already  done 
so,  fort;ivc  it ;  it  is  because  I  am  in  earnest  in  wishintj  your 
best  welfare.— ill  longing  thiit  yoti  and  I  may  both  secure 
the  Treasure  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  for  ourselves, 
and  meet  each  otlier  there.  If  all  that  1  have  said  falls 
coldly,  dully,  on  the  ear  of  any,  should  you  not  a.sk  yourself 
why  It  is;— why  the  treasure  is  so  hidden  from  you  that  you 
feel  no  disposition  to  seek  it,  and  why  all  that  has  b<;en  said 
seems  so  unreal  to  you.*  You  would  not  be  willing  to  tliro* 
all  your  earthly  treasure  away  ;    you  would  not  be  willing'^ 

I  to  throw  away  the  five  pounds^  or  the  five  ski/lhigs.  you 
may  possess :  will  you,  then,  despise  and  throw  away  the 
"unsearchable"  riches  of  Christ?  Until  you  have  taken 
some  steps  in  the  search,  you  can  know  but  little  of  Hii 
riches  and  love,  and  of  the  value  of  the  Gospel  treasure.  It 
is  but  .1  verj'  little  I  have  been  able  to  set  before  you  now. 

I  would  not  wish  to  throw  a  shadow  on  your  hopes  for 
this  life,— <ast  one  cloud  on  your  pleasures,  and  prospect* 
of  future  happiness.  I  only  wish  you  to  enjoy  them  as  in 
Cod's  sight. — not  as  stolen,  but  as  His  free  gifl«,  that  His 
smile  may  rest  upon  them  all. 

One  word  in  conclusion.  What  did  the  man  do  who 
found  the  treasure  in  the  field  .*  He  went  and  ioiti  itU,  and 
bought  that  field.  Wc  must  do  the  same  if  we  would  gain 
Christ's  treasures;  you  must  {;ivc  Him  somethinf;  in  return. 
He  say*.  "  My  son.  give  Mc  thy  heart."  It  is  all  He  asks 
for  in  return,— your  affection,  your  love.  He  makes  you  a 
most  gracious  oner.  One  of  two  must  have  your  heart,  your 
desires,  your  thoughts.— Satan,  with  his  allurements,  or  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Jesus  bespeaks  it,  that  he  may  make  it 
pure  and  holy,  that  he  may  enrich  you  with  all  blessings 
and  glorify  you  with  Himself.  May  He  give  you  grace  to 
accept  thankfully  the  good  offer  which  He  makes  • 

"  Etc  haih  nm  ktch,  nar  nr  KcArtl,  ndihff  hMh  li  cnt«n:<]  into  iIm  hn^  ^ 
BUB  10  ronccivc,  the  Ihinei  wlticti  God  haih  pre\iim>l  1u(  tt^en  Ou.V  Vn«  Wvn^ 
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RiCH    AND    POOR— A    CONTRAST. 
POOR     (?) 


HF.^f 

set 


I  was  teacher   in 


— ,  a  severe  winter  had 
ill.  Dark  December  had  arrived,  with  its  cold, 
nipping  wind  and  frost ;  tfie  ice  wxs  thick  on  the 
ponds,  n  plcasnnt  time  for  tho.sc  who  arc  well  fed 
and  clothed,  with  money,  friends,  a  warm  house,  and  meny 
parlies  awaitiiiK  them  iiiijht  aftei'  night  during  Chriatoias 
time;  but  it  was  a  terrible  winter  for  (he  poor,  It  was  a 
sad  time  for  the  hall-naked  bodies  and  feet  of  the  children 
of  our  Kaygcd  School.  Tlicir  ankle-*  and  feet  were  often 
bleeding  with  the  cold ;  the  teacher  was  often  grieved  to 
witness  them  shivering  with  the  cold,  C5i>ccially  as  Httk 
could  be  done  for  such  a  number,  it  being  with  great 
difBcuIty  that  sufficient  funds  were  raised  to  carry  on 
the  School, 

During  this  winter  some  of  the  boys  were  taken    tU,  and 
died  through  their  constant  exposure  to  the  piercing  cold. 

There  was  one  poor  boy.  James ,  whose  death-bed  1 

shall  never  forget.     A  cold  (neglected)  had  settled   on  tlie 
lungs,  poor  diet,  exposure,  no  proper  attendance  or  medicsl 
care,  hastened  the  end.     The  teacher  learnt  that  he   was 
dying,  and.  after  a  long  search,  found,  at  length,  the  Court 
and  House,  in  a  b.ick  court  of  a  wilderness  of  streets,  in  a 
loor  iicighbourliood.      Up   a    back    staircase;  and    in    ihe 
comer  of  an  empty,  cheerless,  cold  room,  lying  on    some 
dirty  straw,  he  found  the  boy.     A  coarse,  drunken-look  in?,; 
wom.iii,  cvIJc-iilly  lilt  iautlicr.— what  a  MiiTUiik  ! — handed) 
I  ic  a  broken   chair,  the   only   one.      A   lar^c   deal   bo* 
'Stood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  scr\-ing  for  a  table,  and' 
that  u-as  all  f    Tiicir  things  had  gone,  one  after  another, 
to  the  pawnshop,  close  by.  and  the  Proprietors  of  the  two 
"irgc  gill  palaces,  at  the  corner,  had  the  moncj'.     II    the 
members  of  Govcrrmienl  (m>t  themstlves  iit  the  trade)  would 
leave  their  Wcst-end-Clubs  some  winter  nights,  and  go  a 
little   amongst    the   poor,  and    witness    their    tempiationsJ 
the  sw.irms  of  flaunting  gin  shops,  which  sueJt  the  it/e  H 
from  the  labouring  poor,  would  soon  be  diminished  ! 

James  had  .1  young  brother  and  sister,  and  had  justl 
taken  leave  of  them,  urging  upon  them  to  keep  in  the' 
school,  and  learn  about  Christ  and  the  way   to    Heaven. 
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James   uid   rhat   he   "was   dying."   and    tliat   he  "was 
going  to  Jesus." 

He  a.<ikcd  to  have  sonic  words  of  the  Saviour's  read 
to  him  which  had  struck  him  most  at  the  school.  He  M*a» 
evidently  dying ;  the  medical  man  had  thought  it  needless 
for  him  to  call  again  ;  he  could  be  of  110  use.  He  fixed  his 
dull  eyes  upon  his  father  and  mother,  who  were  both  now 
hi  the  room,  looking  at  the  dying  boy  for  the  last  time,  and 
poor  James  said,  in  a  faltering  voice,  "  Oh  I  mother,  will  you 
give  up  drinking,  and  go  to  chapel,  and  pray  for  a  new 
heart?     1  want  to  meet  you  in  Heaven,  dear  niolher." 

Poor  woman !  the  tears  were  running  down  her  pallid 
cheeks.  A  guilty  conscience  added  force  to  the  dying 
request  of  her  child.  Tiicre  was,  doubtless,  a  h»s,  sad 
/(i/f  here,  of  neglected  children,  and  a  ruhied  homo.  Who 
knew  better  tliaii  slic  did,  that  his  life  had  been  shortened 
by  her  own  extravagance,  and  miserable  neglect, — spcndiiijj 
year  after  year,  in  her  intemperate  habit.s,  the  money  which 
should  have  clothed  her  children  ?  Theirs  had  been  one 
of  tho^ic  miserable  homes. — drunken  parents. — constant 
quarrels,  and  the  whole  train  of  wretchedness  which  follows; 
but  there  was  not  one  word  of  reproach  for  unkiiidncss. 
ill-usage,  and  a  life  shortened  by  their  neglect.  James  had 
turned  to  his  father,  telling  him  he  was  about  to  leave  him, 
but  he  felt  sure  that  he  was  going  to  his  "  Heavenly  Father," 
and.  looking  wistfully  at  him  he  continued.  "  Won't  you 
give  up  swearing  .ind  bad  words,  father, — and  not  beat 
mother,  and  read  the  Itibic,  and  pray  to  God  ?  " 

The  rough  drunken,  and  coarse-looking,  man  could  not 
answer  a  word  !  There  he  stood,  wiping  away  the  tears 
with  his  tlannel  jackeL  The  mother  answered  for  him — 
"  He  will,  James  !     Yes,  he  will  ;  we  both  will !  " 

The  teacher  offered  up  a  prayer,  as  they  all  knelt  beside 
'the  bed.  and  then  left.  t[c  heard  afterwards  that  the  boy 
died  abfjut  an  hour  after  he  had  left  them.  Hut  after  the 
affair  had  a  little  gone  from  their  minds,  the  Parents  of 
poor  James,  were  the  same  again  as  ever,  and  returned 
to  their  drunken  habits.  Poor  James!  It  was  impassible 
to  wish  htm  back  again, — why  should  we,  when  the  Saviour 
had  taken  him  to  [limselffrom  such  a  life  of  wretchedness 
— had  t.nken  him  to  that  bright  home  where  God  wi[ 
away  tears  from  all  faces,  and  where  all  sorrow,  atic 
crying,  have  passed  away  !  And  why  should  we  %»y  "  poor  " 
James,  when,  after  all,  he  possessed  all  things,  in  posses^ng 
God's  love,  and  the  "  unsearcliable  riches  of  Christ  ? " 
Wm  ihii  boy  *'  i«oot  i  - 
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"I    am    |uo    Inuy. " 

MERCHANT  sat  in  his  office;    numerous  letters 
books  were  spread  before  him,  clerks  and  messengers' 
passed  tn  an<l  fro  froin  the  various  offices,  everything 
indicated  a  successful  man,  surrounded  by  a  splendid 
business,  and  absorbed  in  its  intricacies. 

An  earnest  Christian  man  Ls  sliown  in  to  the  office.     "OhliJ 
Mr.  — - — — ,  we  want  to  interest  you  in  an  effort  to  cbecli 
some  of  the  vice,  intemperance,  and  misery,  which  lias 
late  been  increasinR  in  our  part  of  the  town." 

The  Merchant  cul  hitii  short — "  My  dear  sir,  ivill  you 
kindly  excuse  mc ;  but  1  am  really  too  busy  to  attend  to 
subjects  of  this  kind."  "May  I  call  ayain  when  you  have 
a  few  minutes'  leisure  }"  Why  !  really  I  cannot  say  !  I'm 
generally  very  busy,  occupied  every  day.  You  will  excuse 
mc,  I  know,  GOOD  morninf; !  ' 

So  it  was,  and  so  it  had  always  been,  with  this  successful 
man!      He  would  talk  for  }iour:i  about  business;    hint  atj 
a  profitable  speculation,  and    he  would    invite  you  to  his' 
house  to  talk  it  over,  for  he  was  a  .'Ugacious,   bold,  and 
succe.<t<iful  business  man!     But  when  it  came  to  anything 
which  did  not  concern  his  <ru'H  interest  and  gain,  he  was] 
always    ''too  busy!"      And  he  *Aid  the  truth  1      J  te  waj 
involved  in  a  lucrative  business— his  heart  was  there — b< 
was  too  busy  to  listen  to  the  claims  of  religion— 4oo  busyj 
for  anything  but  making  money ! 

But  one  day  a  summons  came  to  that  Selfish  Man  ! 
The  i'alf  Messenger  who  brought  it  wa<s  unexpected  f 
He  came  suHdtnly, — and  he  seemed  in  haste'  Stop  liim? 
You  miyht  stop  llie  world!  It  was  a  Summons  which 
brockett  no  deiay  /  I'-vcry  door  flew  open,  and  in  fte  carttr .' 
Tlie  Stninger  stepped  up,  at  oMte,  to  the  Rich  Man. — no 
one  saw  him  but  the  Merchant. — and.  laying  a  cold  hand 
on  his  shoulder,  said,  in  a  voice  that  uu>uid  be  heard, — 
"You  must  come  home  with  me!"  A  sttddat  cJtitl  fell 
upon  the  merchant's  heart, — he  laid  down  his  pen, — he 
would  never  want  it  any  more ; — he  closed  his  books, — 
he  would  never  open  them  again ! 

He  left  bis  counting-house,  and  was  taken  home  to  hi6] 
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bed,  and  ever  and  anon  something  whispered    to  him — • 

"You  must  go  with  nic!"     What!  leave  it  all*    A  chill 

had,  indeed,    ralkii    upon    the   rich    man's   heart !     Dim 

^  visions  of  his  ships,  and    property,  deeds  and  shares,  and 

H  land,  flitted  before  his  mind  ;    but  there  nez'er  iauie  visions 

I      of  past  gmd  done  ;  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  vLsitcd — 

the   neglected    cared  iox^Ckrist's  tause  promoted  !      For 

years  and  years  he  had  said  that  he  had  been  too  busy  to 

attemi   to  these  things,  but  he  found   that  he  was  not  ion 

busy  to  die!    For  the  merchant  knew  aU  along,  that  the 

H  name  of  his  strange  visitor  u-as  Death  I 

H       Humanity — mercy — and  religion  had    once  begged    his 

"  influence,  and  means,  and  attention.     He  always  said   that 

he  had  no  leisure  to  attend  to  these  things,  but  he  found 

that  he  had   plenty  of  leisure  to  die ! 

»Yct  every  one  said  after  his  death  that  he  had  been  a 
"  very  successful  man."  and.  at  the  splendid  funeral,  it  was 
Aaid  at  the  t^ravc,  that  "  it  was  with  a  sure  and  certain 
hope  of  a  joyful   resurrection!" 

A  sure  and  certain  hope  for  one  who  had  never  done 
one  sinyle  Ihini^  for  the  God  Who  made  him.  and  the 
Saviour  Who  died  for  Him?  Successful f  Surely  if 
the  liible  is  true,  it  were  far  better  for  that  sham,  false. 
Christian,  when  lying  in  his  coffin— far  "  biUlcr  for  him  if 
he  had   never  been  born  ! " 

When  excuses  arise  to  our  life — "  that  we  are  too  busy 
to  find  time  for  prayer,  and  for  religion" — too  busy  to 
Mcure  life's  great  end. — let  us  remember,  however  bu^ 
we  may  now  be. — we  shall  6nd,  like  the  Merchant,  that  we 
_^hall  not  be  too  busy  to  die! 

Wu  ihb  iiMB    "  nch  ^  ** 
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THE  RICH  YOUNG  MAN;  OR.  THE  ANXIOUS 

INQUIRER. 

A  Moral  Young  iMAN. — Anxious  about  Eternitv.— .J 
Ykt  Turns  from  Chkist.— What  hk  should  uamt^ 

IWNE, 

"  Ijoril,  wli.tl  >ha!l  I  •!<>  ibat  1  tiiay  lixvc  cIvkoI  life?*' 

ii^  E  xTC  told,  when  tKc  fame  o(  Jesus,  and  his  wonderful 
miracles  was  spread  far  and    near,  that  there  came  a 
Young  Man  to  Christ,  earnestly  askinj;  Him  "what 
ht;  should  do"    to  ensure  eternal   life.     Our  Saviiiur 
named  to  him  the  Commandments: — to  do  no  inurdcr- 
not  to  steal — to  avoid  mh.s  of  unck-anncss — not   to  say, 
to  swear,  anything  falsely ;  to  honour  bis  parents,  because] 
tlicy  stood  in  Gmi's    place    towards    Him    while    young; 
and  sums  up  by  that  most  diflicult,   but    blessed     attain* 
mcnt — "Thoii  shall  love  tliy  neighbour  as  thyself" 

The    Youn;?    Man    was     able    to    reply    that    he    hadi 
"observed  all  thc^te  things  from  his  boyhood  upwards! 

And,  indeed,  it  appears  there  was  truth  in  what  he  said — 1 
his  eagerness  in  coming  to  the  Saviour,  (for  we  arc  told 
tliat  lie  "came  running;") — his  reverential  manner,  for 
wc  learn  that  he  kneeled  at  Jesus'  feet ;  and  his  being 
able  to  say  that  he  had  kept  sn  many  nf  the  commandments^ 
showed  that  there  w.i-i  indeed  much  in  his  youth  to  love 
and  admire  Jesus  Himself  recognised,  (as  He  is  ever 
ready  to  do),  the  g<x)d  and  amiable  qualities  in  this^ 
young  Man.  A  courteous,  humble,  behaviour. — a  sincer«fl 
and  docile  dispositian. — is  far  from  being  disregarded  by" 
Christ  ;  not  only  in  this  ])lacc,  but  in  utlier^s  in  the  New 
Testament,  our  Lord  expressed  his  approval  of  it.  U  was 
evident  that  this  yuun^  man  had  given  some  diligence 
in  seeking  after  eternal  life,  and  had  a  Concern  about 
his  hopes  of  Heaven  :  he  thought  himself  righteous,  it  is 
true,  but  still  he  was  svilling  to  receive  further  instruction, 
for  he  asked,  *'  What  lack  I  yet ;  is  there  any  other  precept 
to  be  performed  in  order  to  entitle  me  to  life  eternal?" 
There  is  ever  hope  of  one  who  is  willing  to  be  taught, 
and  not  indisposed  to  improvement.  His  concern  for 
Heaven  was  not  a  sick-bed  concern,  for    he    was    til    the 
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vigour  of  hcaltli  and  youth, —  nor  was  it  the  melancholy 
of  old  age.  which  renders  the  pursuit  of  many  of  Uie 
pleasures  of  thU  world  no  longer  possible, — nor  was  it  htii 
bcin^;  discontented  and  out  of  humour  with  the  world, 
for  he  was  rich  .ind  prosperous. — already  a  young  ruler 
ainon[i  his  people.  How  many  things  meeting,  as  they 
did  together,  in  this  young  man.  were  there  to  render  him 
worthy  of  love !  How  rarely  do  wc  find  amongst  those 
like  him.  in  the  prime  of  youth  and  prosperity,  this  concera 
after  Eternal  life ! 

He  TURKS   FROM    CUKIST. 

And  yet  this  unhappy  Youth. — one  whom  even  the 
Saviour,  as  he  regarded  Him,  "loved," — nevertheless  fell 
short  of  Heaven,  from  his  /(nv  fo  this  World!  Here  we 
have  one  who  was  young,  was  modest  and  sincere, — had 
a  desire  after  Heaven,  went  far  in  the  outward  forms  of 
godliness,  and  he  h;id  a  mind.  too.  to  follow  Christ — but 
there  came  the  partini::  poiiic  :  Jesus  was  poor,  and  His 
followers  must,  in  some  things,  learn  to  deny  themselves  ; 
he  "was  not  far  from  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven" — he  was 
almost  a  Christian, — but  he  loved  this  world, — feared  the 
loss  of  his  riches,  and  pleasures  and  honours  too  much 
to  become  altogether  one  ! 

Wc  are  not  cNprcnsly  told  whether  he  was  brought  to 
repentance  and  salvation  in  the  later  years  of  his  life — 
but,  from  what  wc  gather  from  our  Saviour's  discourses 
with  His  disciples  on  His  departure, — most  probably  he 
ntver  was. — for  if  he  loved  his  Estate  and  Money  so  well 
in  his  yoHtkfttl  years,  that  Vice  %vould  naturally,  and  but 
too  probably,  increase,  as  it  invariably  docs,  with  age  ; 
if  he  could  not  decide  altogether  to  accept  the  proposals 
of  Christ  now,  in  early  youth,  would  he  be  more  likely 
I  lo  do  so.  after  years  of  worldlincss  had  been  passed  ?" 

Many  lovely  accomplishments  joined  together  will  not 
[of  themselves  win  eternal  life.  VVhy  shonUi  \\\cy  t  They 
'  arc  accidents  of  Birth.  God  does  not  sec  merely  as  man 
sccth  ;  nor  can  he  bestow  that  priceless  blessing — Kternal 
Happiness, — merely  on  account  of  some  natural  good 
t}ualities  possessed.  Before  His  eyes  the  hidden  vices 
of  the  mind  are  naked  and  open  !  They  may  be  concealed 
from  others,  wc  may  e^'cn  impose  upon  ourselves,  in 
respect  lo  our  real  merit,  but  he  who  knows  what  is  really 
excellent,  obtained  by  a  life  of  piel>'  adopted,  and  persevered 
in  ;  nor  is  His  love,  in  its  highest  sense,  to  be  ^ufC^^aaesV 
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contrary-  to  His  own  settled  and  eternal  laws.  He  coal 
not  but  perceive  in  all  these  gtxKl  qualities  of  this  yout 
a  mind  too  full  of  !m>e  to  other  things  to  have  room  left  to 
love  Him.  Although  Gott  loves  us  alt,  He  docs  not  save 
us  all.  "God  BO  loved  the  Worid,  that  H«  fjave  His  only 
Son.  that  he  that  bclicvcth  in  Him  should  not  pcrixh,  but 
have  everlasting  life."  Yet  thousands  do  perish  !  /eso» 
tells  us  that  many  go  in  at  the  wide  gate  and  broad  way 
to  destruction,  and  few  go  in   at  the  strait  (difficult)  gale 

Because,  like  this  youib.  they 
give  up, — \vliat    is    needed   tq 


that  leads  to  life.     Why? 
cannot  give  up, — W//  not 
secure  tlicir  salvation. 
Although   considered    in 


His  human  nature,  our 
could  not  but  feci  complacency  and  love  towards  so  hopcfu 
a    youth,   yet    Jesus    Christ,   considered    in     His    DivtH 
charoiter  (a$  God),  could   not   merely,  for  thi»  reason, 
bestow  l-Iis  special  and  saving  love  upon  the  young  ma 
as  to  communicate,  in  his  present  condition  of  mind.  Dfvii 
grace  and  salvation  to  him. 

It  becomes  us  to  be  silent,  and  humble,  before  that  dcpll* 
of  Divine  wisdom,  which  could  pass  by  so  hopeful  a  one  a> 
this  youth,  upon  whom  Jesu.«  could  not  look  without  loviof 
him ! 

Yet  there  is  a  lesson  for  all,  in  this  very  painful  ar 
solemn  thought;  for  what  would  become  of  the  mor 
the  naturally  rough,  the  rugged,  tempers,  the  ill-form< 
and  unlovely,  of  this  World,  if  God  should  give  eternal 
blessedness  to  none  but  the  fair  and  well-favoured  ?  Ntr 
youth,  therefore,  however  conscious  of  his  inferior  character 
and  disposition,  should  by  any  means,  be  discouraged  ir 
seeking  Salvation  and  God's  love.  How  mean  soever  ma) 
be  his  position  and  appearance  among  men,  God  can  supplj 
all  that  he  needs  to  be  pleasing  in  His  sight.  Let  sucl 
only  avoid  sin,  and  be  happy  for  ever  !  On  the  other  hand, 
thottc  possessing  great  natural  advantages,  must  not  flatter 
themselves  that  they  are,  upon  that  account,  beloved  of 
God,  and  the  more  likely  to  become  partakers  of  eternal 
bleuiiitg. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  most  saddening  thought  that  any. 
born,  like  this  youth,  with  a  sweet  disposition,  and, — (to 
our  finite  ideas)— bic&scd  with  so  much  that  is  Im'dy.  with 
such  capacities  for  good,  should  ever  fail  of  securing  Etcnul 
happiness.  But  you  should  remember  that  this  good 
humour,  or  natural  kindness  of  heart,  which  makes  you  the 
favourite  of  aU,  and  gains  for  you  their  good  wishes,  and 
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kmd  services,  in  return,  may  spring  more  from  your  natural 
eood,  healthy  spirits,  and  gentle,  cheerful,  disposition.  And 
IS  this  enough  upon  which  to  place  your  dependence  for 
Eternal  life?  Oh!  that  I  could  speak  in  words  earnest 
enough  tu  awaki-n  you  to  the  timely  fear  which  those  in 
such  a  position  find  it  so  difficult  to  feci  the  necessity  for  I 
Allowing  that  there  is  some  truth, — and  justice. — in  my 
words,  Ice  me  ask.  "  How  will  your  gentle  nature,  that  had 
something  so  loving  in  it,  sustain  to  be  banished  for  evet 
from  a  World  of  Love  ?  How  will  you  bear  the  rage, 
madness,  contention,  and  spite,  of  Malicious  Evil  Spirits, 
in  a  lost  state,  excluded  for  ever  from  the  regions  of 
coacord   and  pi:ace?" 

K  APi'EAt.  TO  THE  Reader. 

^  And.  dear  young  Reader,  is  not  your  own  case  very 
similar,  in  many  points,  to  that  of  this  young  man  ?  He 
came  to  Icarn  of  Christ, — and  you  came  to  Sunday  schools, 
or  to  Christ's  earnest  Ministers,  to  hear  of  Him.  to  Icarn 
the  only  way  to  eternal  life  and  happiness,  by  loving  andj 
»<r\*ing  Him,  Whom  to  love  and  serve  is  happiness  here. 
Band  must  be  so  for  time  everlasting.  It  is  the  aim  of  every 
^  true  teacher  in  religion  to  lead  others  to  apply  to  Christ 
for  themselves  ;  and  if  our  Lord  were  to  ask  t'S  as  to  our 
knowledge  and  practice,  surely  a  large  proportion  of  us 
would  be  able  to  answer  that  they  know  well,  as  this  youth 
did,  the  chief  Truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  that,  though  they 
could  not  say  that  they  had  followed  the  commandments, 
like  this  young  man,  from  their  youth  up,  yet  at  least  they 
had  followed  many  of  them,  and  intended  still  to  follow 
them  ;  that  they  had,  at  least,  shrunk  from  much  evil,  and 
lioped  to  shrink  from  it  still. 

We  must  all  have  had,  at  one  time  or  another,  some 
feeling. — however  transient  it  may  have  been, — of  the  infi- 
nite love  and  kindness  of  our  Lord  to  all  His  people, 
especially  to  the  Young. 

The  lovc'the  goodwill,  the  kindness  we  remark  in  any 
here  on  Earth,  what  arc  they  but  very  faint,  and  imperfecti 
reflections,  borrowed  from  Him,  from  Whom  alt  goodness, 
and  love,  and  kindness  spring?  Kcforc  Whose  merciful  eye 
not  even  a  sparrow  falls  unnoticed  to  the  ground,  and  before 
Whom  "the  very  hairs  of  our  head  arc  all  numbered.'' 
When,  therefore.  He  sees  any  of  you  living  as  1  Jiavc 
described. — guilty  of  no  gross  sins,  and  doing  many  duties, 
—  trusted,  and   confided  in  by  your  superiors. — doubtless 
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to/cd  by  your  frittodH.  and  afTcctinnate  to  them  hi  return. — 
it  is  indcetl  true  that  Jesus,  beholding  you,  as  He  did  tliis^ 
young  man.  Invcs  you.  jM 

He  regards  you,  not   ivilh  severity  or  threatening,  but" 
with  an  earnest  desire  that  you  may  become  wholly   His. 
and  be  loved  by  Him  for  ever. 

So   it    is,    I  trust,   that  n-c  stand  before  Christ  to-day: 
Jesus.  "  beholding  you,  loves  you  :  "     In   Hik  voice  to  yotd 
there  is  nothing  hanth.  but  it  is  full  of  fjracious   encourage-^ 
oicnl ;  atl  thai  there  is  good  in  you  He  freely  acknowledges, 
and  rc^^ards  with  approbation  and  love.    But  let  us  h 
His  words  to  a  young  man  who  had  constantly   kept 
many  of  His  commandments:  "One  thing  thou  lackest.' 
which   must   be  obtained,  .ind  "  come,  follow   me;''  folio 
My  teachings,  and  that  daily  life  which  will  brighten  m 
and  more,  and  lead  ever  upwards,  through  a  fallen  worli 
to  the  bright  home  .ibove. 

Can  wc  say  that  \vc  have  kept,  like  this  youth,  many 
God's  commandments .'     Then   let  us  not  be  content  ;  for 
do  not  our  consciences  assure  us  that  there  is  "  one   (hint; "' 
that  we  also  "lack  ;  "  which  He  would  have  us  gain  wit 
rlelay  ? 

N(>  Wav  but  bv  tiik  Cross. 

It  may  have  been  we  were  following  Christ's  teachings 
when    it    was    easy  to  us  to  obey   Him,— and  it  is,  often 
thank  God!  pleasant  and  easy  to   do  so.      We   "loved 
those  "  whom  wc  felt  "  loved  us  ;  "  we  were  glad  wheti  w 
could   give    them    ple.isurc  : — it    is   good,  and    right,   an 
pleasing   to  Him,  to  do   so,  but    surely  not  very  hard 
painful.     We  have  abstained  from  many  low,  discreditable, 
vices ;  it  is  good  and  right  to  do  so,  but  surely  not  very 
dilTicull,  when  there  is  but  little  to  induce  us  to  give  way, 
to  tliem.     Christ  loves  you,  as  He  did  that  young  man,  but 
He  calls  you  to  something  of  more  real  service  ;  true,  He 
encourages  us  to  enter  upon  that  service,  for  He  tells  us, — , 
and  ihose  who  have  followetl  only  a  little  way  can   testify 
to  the  truth  that  His  yoke.  — His  law. —  is  easy  and  llgh 
that  it  is  the  Falliof  Pleasantness  and  Peace.     Yet  still  H 
says,  *'  You  have  followed  iiic  when  it  was  easy  to  do 
will  you  also  'go  away'   when  a  little  more  is  asked 
you.  when   you  can,  with  some  little   pains,  honour  ai 
advance  My  cause?"     What  else  is  the  meaning  of  '"takin! 
up  the  cross"   but  being  able  to  deny  ourselves  something 
given  up  for  His  sake,  anything  which  promises  cnjoymcn 
^but  is.  we  feel,  opposed  lo  H\i.'«\lV.  is  it  also  is  to  our  bcJi 
iterests  and  good  ? 
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It  is  easy  to  deny  ourselves  extravagant,  and  idle,  or 
sinful  pleasures,  when  they  are  such  as  wc  care  little  for, 
but  when  they  just  suit  our  tastes  and  desires  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  deny  ourselves.  There  are  liinca  when  it  is 
no  easy  thin^^  to  check  the  hiipure  thought  or  inclination  t 
It  is  easy  to  speak  the  truth  when  the  truth  is  convenient, 
— but  there  arc  times  when  it  is  not  always  so  easy  to  speak 
the  whole  truth. 

It  is  easy  to  feel  kind  and  good-humoured  when  \ie  are 
pleased  and  happy,  but  we  must  <:xpect  sometimes  to  do 
our  duty,  though  it  be  at  the  loss  of  some  ple2isurc  and 
enjoyment; — to  endure  the  scornful  smile,  or  unkindncss, 
from  others,  without  irritation  or  longing  to  return  evil  for 
evil: — all  those  things  must  surely  run  through  our  lives 
daily.  These  are  the  things  in  regard  to  which  Christ  tells 
you,  •■  One  thing  thou  lackcst,"  in  order  to  inherit  Eternal 
life. 

What  was  it  hindered  the  young  man.  we  read  o(,  from 
following  Christ?  He  "went  away"  grieved  because  he 
could  not  be  good  fatit/ ;  he  h;id  now  to  choose  between 
his  pleasure,  and  comfort,  and  riches. — and  his  duty. — and 
he  "  went  away,"  grievetl, — it  is  true. — that  he  could  not 
keep  them  both  ;  but  although  he  "  went  away  sorrowful." 
yet  he  could  not  give  them  up,  and  so  fie  uvnl  ateay  I 

Did  Christ  call  akter  him  ? 

And  surely,  with  a/rtr  deeper  grief  than  he  could  feci, 
did  our  merciful  Lord  look  after  him  as  he  "went  away  1 " 
To  ace  him  in  whom  He  had  seen  so  much  that  wa&  good 
that  He  loved  him.  and  hope^l  to  have  loved  him  always, 
not  turn  away,  with  but  very  little  hope  of  ever  coming 
again  in  this  life  so  near  to  Him.  when  he  "  was  not  far  from 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven!"  But  did  our  Lord  caU  after 
thisyouih. — (whom  in  his  human  character  He  loved,) — as 
he  "  went  away."  and  say.  "  Turn  back,  young  man,  for  I 
love  thee  still,  and  if  thou  wilt  not  follow  Me  when  it  is  hard 
to  do  so,  t/wN  maytst  stili  be  Mine  )  "  Alas  :  uothtug  of  tkc 
Aiiui!  It  coiild  not  be  !  Our  Saviour's  own  way  led  to  the 
Crass  OH  QtJvary,  whither  His  I-'atltcr's  will  called  Him  ! 

Then  said  Jesus  to  His  Disciples,  "  It  is  easier  for  a  camel 
to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  than  for  a  rich  man  to 
enter  the  Kingdom  of  God." 

What  he  should  have  done. 

But  if  this  rich  young  man  had  not  luriKd  sorrowfully 
away  from  Christ,  but    had  JUpt  the  nenrer  to  Him.  ao.<l_ 
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aslced  htm  for  thai  strcnKlh  and  love  he  needed  to 
Him,  surely  hi.s  Saviour  would  have  beheld  him  with  a 
far  greater  love  than  before!  He  would  have  [»iven  hitn 
the  strength  lie  needed,  and  what  seemed  as  impossible 
as  a  camel  going  throiifjh  the  eye   of  a    needle    woui-l 

ivc  become  possible,  and  "the  rich  young  man"  wotil< 

JVC  entered  the  Kuigdom  of  Heaven  ! 
You,  dear  Youth,  who  reads  this  Book,  have  heard 
Christ's  call  to  follow  His  yeiitle  rule,  to  serve  Him  in 
thought  and  word,  and  deed,  even  when  it  may  cost  you 
some  little  effbrC  and  pains  to  do  iL  W HI  yon  also  "gv 
away  7  " 

Like  a  Vessel  sailing  on  a  moonlit  Sea.  l/ow  many  a- 
youtli  has  come  out  of  darknc»ts  and  gloom,  and  sin,— h 
been  enlightened  for  a  brief  moment  with  a  Saviour's  love, 
with  concern  as  to  liis  hopes  of  Heaven, —  like  the  vessel 
which,  coming  from  i;looni  and  darkness,  is  illuminated,  foi 
an  instant,  in  the  narrow  strip  of  nioonli(<ht  that  glitters  oai 


the  water,  and  then. — passes  on  again  once  more  into  the" 
darkness  and  gloom  beyond,  never  lo  return  !  Will  you  also 
"  go  away  ?  "  Oh  !  du  not  turn  away,  it  may  be.  sorrowful 
— because  you  are  young, — and  because  you  may  be  tn  a 
place  where  temptations  are  many,  and  faithful  obedience, 
and  service  to  Christ,  may  cost  you  many  a  sacrifice, — for 
if  the  necessity  for  such  a  life  as  this  still  appeare  harsh  to 
any  one,— let  him  remember  how  soon  he  may  change  it 
into  words  of  the  Itndereat  love,—"  Whosoever  shall  do  the 
will  of  My  Father,  which  is  in  Heaven,  the  same  is  myj 
iJrother,  and  Sister,  and  Mother." 
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:  had  judged  our  Saviour's  yoke,  heavy  and  severe, 
His  cominaiidin trills  impossible  to  perform.  Y<Mi  will  find 
Him  gcnllc  and  loving  in  hearl,  keeping  account  for  you 
of  even  a  cup  of  water  Riven  in  His  name  ;  gathering  up 
with  love  the  least  };ood  He  perceives  in  you  I 

We  shall  find  there  is  happiness  to  be  obtained  in  auclx  a 
life, — when  it  ha?  become  habitual, — which  nothing  else 
will  ever  jjivc ! 

Amongst  the  number  who  assemble  together  in  a  Sunday 
School,  or  in  a  place  of  worship. — who  for  a  short  time 
meet  together  and  then  pass  away  from  sight,  and  in  time 
from  remembrance. — there  will  be  some  by  whom  sudt 
words  as  the  foregoing  will  be  heard  with  iudifftrtHCf ;  the 
words  are  heard,  ihc  Seed  is  sown,  it  is  true,  but  it  falls 
HHliteded  or  uselessly  by  the  hard  wayside,  upon  the  col 
hard,  or  careless  heart!  Hut  tliere  will  be  more,  who,' 
like  the  young  man  in  the  Gospel,  are  convinced  that  they 
have  a  Heaven  to  gain  and  a  Hell  to  .shun. — who  do  feci 
some  anxietv  as  to  their  hopes  nf  Heaven, — and  arc  wiMing 
to  do  something  to  obtain  Kternal  happiness  hereafter  ; 
but  thi*y  cinnot  see  tlie  absolute  necessity  of  beginning  iti 
present,  of  letting  others  see  that  they  care  so  much  about 
these  things ;  or  there  are  pleasures,  and  amusements, 
which  Ihey  fear  they  may  have  to  give  up,  and  so,  for  the 
present,  tfuy  turn  aicoy,  it  may  be  sorrtnvfuUy. — resolving, 
at  some  future  time,  to  begin  anew.  Speaking  from  the 
experience  of  all  ages,  and  all  limes.  I  would  warn  you  that 
that  time,  to  some,  will  tte\-cr  eome ;  the  door  of  Etem.il 
life  will  never  be  c:ittrcly  closed,  so  that  it  cannot  po^ibly 
be  ojK-ued,  but  the  truth  is  that  the  entering  in  to  some 
■will  untr  take  place  ! 

Neglkct.    ''TrMH  Eni>ugh  Yet." 

They  will  allow  their  present  opportunity  to  gain  Eternal 
Life  to  pass  by  neglected  ; — llie  negligence  of  to-day  will 
only  be  followed  by  the  negligence  of  to->w>rTVi<' f  There 
will  come  a  time  when  these  will  look  back  with  alarm 
upon  a  prayerless,  woeful,  misspent  life,  and  fain  would 
have  their  youthful  days  over  once  more  to  devote  them  to 
the  Saviour  ;  they  will  be  startled  to  find,  after  long  habits 
of  sin  and  praycrlessncss.  that  there  comes  a  time  when  it 
does  seem  impossible  to  press  into  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  ! 

It  may  not,  it  is  true,  be  said  of  any  tliat  even  in  the 
devcntli  hour,  some  may  not  go  to  work  in  the  Vineyard, 
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that  even  in  tlic  eleventh  hour  it  is  impossible  for  the 
sinrwr  to  enter  into  life  eternal,  but  GihI  does  not, — cannot, 
— work  such  miracles  every  day  I  And  when  others  shall 
have  ruitche<)  tlt.it  i'rutnised  Lnnit  of  life  and  happioesi; 
and  meet  once  more  in  tho^c  Rcahiis  of  Light,  their  namca^ 
those  names  which  once  were  called  over  together, — those 
wlio  were  once  so  cloacly  connected,  who  sat  side  by  side, 
— hearing  the  self-same  words, — will  not  be  found  written 
ill  the  Book  of  Life,  und  they  themselves  will  be  absent  for 
evermore ! 

But  oh  !  if  this  should  ever  be  the  case  with  any  who] 
read  these  words,  do  not  let  liirn  ever  say  that  it 
because  Chnst  had  Uss  iove  la  him  than  to  othcis. — thaf 
evil  came  more  easily  tu  him  thitn  to  ethers,  and  that  his 
prayers  seemed  to  meet  with  no  answer,  and  so  he  gav« 
■them  up!  No!  The  Saviour's  heart  now  yearns  over 
each  alike;  and  tlioui;h,  after  long  grievlni;  His  Holy 
Spirit  during  a  sad  and  misspent  life,  there  docs  seem  a 
time  when  we  shall  seek  Him  but  shall  not  find  Him  any 
more,  yet  we  may  wnu  all  pass  into  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  if  we  will!  And  let  him  not  say  that  there  was 
no  one  ever  to  entreat  him  to  think  upon  these  things,  and 
to  begin  the  iiecdful  work  ! 

\Vc  all  know  the  mcansof  doing  so, — the  habit  of  praying 
alone,— of  reading  our  Saviour's   words  and  commands,— 
the  daily  attempts  to  fulfil  them,   and  to  overcome  our 
besetting    sins.      It    does,  I  say.  depend  upon  ourselves^  J 
with  God's  blessing,  upon   our  efforts,  our  prayers — (for  ifl 
fM)eak     to   those    who    have    known    and    heard    Christ's      '' 
'Gospel,  and  wilh  all  things  ready  on  Christ's  part  to  give 
us  the  victory) — whether  that  entering  in  shall   take   place 
to  us,— whether  we  slull  be  among  those  who  are  taken,  J 
or  those  who  are  left.  ^| 

In  the  Battle  of  the  World,  what  may  be  lost  at  one™ 
time  may  be  retrieved  at  another;  but  the  great  Battle 
of  I.ife  comcH  but  once  for  us  all ;  the  interests  at  stake 
arc  so  tremendous, — a  long  Ktcniity  depending  upon  tlic 
result, — that  we  must  in  this  Battle  win  and  conquer 
now,  or  all  is  lost!  If  any  prove  not  successful,  the 
blame,  alas  \  will  too  clearly  be  seen,  when  too  late,  to 
have  been  his  own  I 

Wc  shall  find  that  our  Lard  followed  us  with  tender  and 
watchful  interest  through  our  life,  from  the  earliest  pcrioil 
that  wc  ourselves  can  remember,  making  all  terminate  in 
those  thoughts  of  conversion, — those  desires  after  God  anc 
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Holiness  Mc  now  strives  by  His  blessed  Spin't  to  produce 
i»  you ! 

The  blessed  God.— and  the  faithful  Saviour. — follow 
the  Sinner  from  /lis  childltood  to  his  grave  !  Oh  :  beware 
how   you   reject    tha*(c    precious  thoughts    and    feelings 

I  while  you  arc  young ;  believe  me  chey  are  not  at  our 
command  I 
We  can,  if  we  will,  encourage  them  by  our  prayers ; 
we  can  make  a  point  of  doing  so  every  day  '. 
What  shall  I  say  more  ?  "  Come  and  see  !  "  To  lead 
you  to  Christ  is  our  great  aim  and  hope, — (perish  all  our 
books  and  words  if  they  have  not  this  one  earnest  desire 

•  ever  for  their  object !) — and,  ashamed  of  having  so  long 
delayed,  so  lonu  hesitated  whom  to  serve. — yourself  or 
Him,— so  long  disputed, — you  will  seek  your  first  prejudices 
against  Him,  but  will  And  them  no  longer! 

"  Cod'u  warn  an  wajrt  of  pl«ftMLntneu^ 
And  oil  Mis  [MuliG  >r«  pean." 

"In  Thy  prcMocc  it  fulneMof  joy.  and ai Thy rishc hand Ihercftre pic 
,  ibr  tvermore  ! " 

"  If  I  uk  Him  la  raxiTC  nw, 

Will  He  my  me  Nay  ? 
Nol  till  Earth,  and  noi  till  ttcavcn 

I'auawsy  !" 
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OUR  FATHERS  AND  MOTHERS. 


"  lloBoui  ihj  (mlitt  anil  ihy  mulW." 
strilcinc— as  showine 


tin 


;ind 


^r,OTHING  is  more 

A|    gracious  plans  of  our  Creator,  than  surrounded  by 
^\    number  of  Youths,  to  ask  the  question.^"  Where 

'^j     alt  these  some  fifteen  or  eighteen  years  back  ?      , 

were  not  alive.— this  room  crowded  wiili  Youths,  not  one  of 
whom  was  alive  when  it  was  built ! 

I  low  can  wc  help  admiring  (iod's  wonderful  provision,  by 
which  thousands,  and  hundreds  of  thousands,  of  ChiMr« 
arc  nourished  and  cherished  till  they  have  grown  to  be 
healthy  and  intelligent  as  these  Youths  now  are 
cause  is  there  to  thank  God  for  our  Fathers  and  Mothers) 
That  obedience  and  love  towards  them  is  pleasing  to 
we  are  assured  again  and  ajjain  ;  and  when  wc  give  tt 
Subject  a  little  thought,  we  shall  clearly  see  why  this  U 
highly  esteemed  in  the  sight  of  God,  for  there  arc  tnanji 
things  which  prove  that  the  same  disposition  to  love  and 
obey  our  parents  is  nearly  associated  with  the  obedience  and 
Jove  wc  owe  to  our  Heavenly  Father.     We  should  try  to 
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encourage  the  most  dutiful  thoughts  about  our  Parents. 
VVc  should  view  them  iis  standing  in  the  most  endearing 

^  relation  to  us,  as  those  who,  while  young,  stand  as  in  God's 

stead  towards  us !     VVc  should  regard   them  as  those  to 

whoae  love  and  government  God  himself  has  committed  us, 

Wc  read  in  old  times  of  two  sons  who  saved  their  aged 

i  parents  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  they  possessed,  and  at  the 
risk  of  their  own  lives. 

Ill  ancient  times  a  city  had  been  set  on  fire  by  the  savage 
troop^i.  no  quarter  was  to  be  given,  but  two  youths,   who 
had  done  ihcm  a  service,  were  permitted  to  bring  out  any- 
thing which  they  held  most  dear  to  them.     The  noldierS'] 
waited  impalicntly  to  begin  thi;  ihiv.ige  work  and  pill^cj 
At  length  the  two  youths  rc-appcarcd  ;— there  was  gold] 
and  plunder  to  be  had. — but  no  !     Tlie  youths  sought  their 
aged  parents  I   One  took  his  feeble  old  Father  on  his  back, 
and  the  other  his  aged  Mother,  and  bore  them  through  the 
scorching  streets,  till  they  had  got  them  safely  outside  the 
wall! 

Granted,  if  perchance  they  be  aged,  and  possibly  infirm, 
there  is  little  of  interest  or  amuK:nient,  and  tlicrcfore.  but 
little  fellow-feeling,  between  them  and  you  ;  granted,  even, 
that,  with  increasing  age  and  feebleness,  there  may  be  at 
times,  a  qucrulousness  of  disposition,  should  you  not,  in 
spile  of  all  this,  remember  what  they  have  been  to  you  ? 

With  life  and  health  laid  up,  as  it  were,  in  store  for  them 
it  may  be,  for  many  years  to  come,  how  apt  are  the  Youngj 
not  to  feel  for  the  aged !  You  may  laugh  at  the  little ' 
weaknesses  and  foibles  of  the  old.  let  us  sec  if  you  laugh 
at  them  when  your  hairs  are  grey  !  You  have  yet  to  Icarn 
the  sadness  felt  as  one  relation  after  another, — 'one  old 
friend  after  another,  the  comrades  of  our  early  days, — pass 
from  our  sight  never  again  to  return!  The  eye  once  as 
bright  as  your  own  is  dimmed,  it  is  true,  by  age ;  the 
spirits  once  as  bright  and  gay  as  your  own.  arc  heavy  now 
perhaps  with  many  an  anxious  care;  the  limbs,  once  as 
light  and  active  as  yours,  arc  failing,  it  is  true  ;  but  if,  when 
it  shall  come  to  your  turn  to  experience  this,  if  when  yo\i 
need  a  stronger  than  you, — ^an  Almighty  Friend  to  whom 
to  turn, — you  do  not  wish  Him  to  close   His  ear  to  you, 

;  try  to  do  your  duty  to  your  earthly  parents  ! 

G0D1.E.SS,  W(CKED  Parents. 

It  is  true,  alas  !  that  there  are  some  who  will  say.  "  But 
there  arc  many  things  in  my  parents  I  can  neither  '  honour" 
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nor  'obey;'  ihey  never  taught  me  when  my  heart 
young,  ami  could  have  been  easily  turned  to  God,  to 
pray  to  Him.  and  1  have  grown  up  hardened  in  habit?)  of 
praycrlcssncss  i  hardened  to  the  thoughts  of  His  goodnes* 
accustomed  to  hving  whhout  Him  in  the  world,  ignoraot 
and  careless  of  the  prejicnce  of  a  loving  Saviour." 

Wc  tvill  not  .speak  of  such  I'arcnts  in  the  term:;  whidi 
they  dcsers'e ;  surely  wc  may  think  their  punishment 
sufficient  in  the  day  when  wc  shall  all  stand  before  the 
Judgment  scat  of  Christ,  and  His  Almighty  and  Awful 
voice  is  asking  "  Where  arc  those  to  whom  I  entrusted  this 
immortal  life,  but  which  they  ruined  by  their  sinfulness  and 
neglect?"  AIus.  for  them  !  tlicy  arc  saying  to  the  rocks 
and  mountains.  "  Fall  upon  us,  »nd  hide  us  from  the  face 
of  Him  that  siilelh  upon  the  Throne ! "  And  if  the  lot  of 
lliose  born  in  such  scenes  of  irreligion,  scenes,  it  may  be 
of  sin,  and  wickcdncs-s  excites  sympathy  and  desires  for 
a  happier  future  in  store  for  them,  in  the  minds  of  their 
Teachers  and  friends,  how  much  greater  must  be  the 
interest  felt  for  such  by  the  Great  and  HIessed  Creator  | 
Hi  msclf  ? 

He  never  made  man  to  bring  misery  on  himself  and  on 
his  Children,  or  Wife,  by  sin  and  idleness,  and  Drunken- 
ness, and  an  Irreligious  life;  what  is  ii  but  His  Holy 
Spirit  which  ever  tries  to  incite  us.  when  templed,  as  we , 
all  must  be  sooner  or  later,  lo  pray  for  help?  How  must 
the  loving  Saviour's  heart  be  pained  with  Seeing  the  lives 
such  Childtcii  are  brought  up  to. — to  witness  the  temp- 
tations such  arc  cKposcd  to  as  they  grow  older.* 

But  these  are  not  the  cases  most  of  us  liavc  to  dO' 
with,  most  of  us  have  had  Fathers  and  Mothers  worUiyj 
of  the  name ! 

A  Mother  who  fed  you  at  her  bosom,  day  by  day,  for^ 
many  a  month.  Many  and  many  a  time  she  denied  heracir 
for  you,  many  a  weary  hour  o(  anxious  care  did  you  cause 
her;  she  thought  of  you  wherever  she  went,  and  your  littlcj 
cries  soon  brought  her  back  ;  she  bore  with  all  your  wcak-I 
ncsscs  and  frctfulness.  she  dried  up  your  tears  witli  thej 
sunshine  of  her  smiles,  and  sang  you  to  sleep  with  gcntJej 
songs.     Uoes  she  deserve  no  love,  no  returns  from  you  ? 

Then  your  Father; — how  many  a  year. — ^ihrough  disap- 
pointments   ami    anxious  cares. — has  he    patiently  toiled 
from  morning  till  night,  to  procure  you  food  and  subsi»-i 
tcnce.   when  you  could    do  nothing    for  yourself.      WhaCJ 
plans  have  your  father  and  mother  thought  over  for  you. 
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wliat  anxious  solicitude  do  they  feel  that  you  should  grow 
up  pure,  and  honourable,  and  good  men !  How  many  a 
prayer  have  they  raised  for  God's  blessing  to  be  granted 
you.  that  you  may  join  them  aTtcr  death  in  a  brighter 
and  better  world  ! 

Have  you  been  tempted  to  think  Prayer  in  the  Family 
tedious  and  monotonous?  Have  you  asked  yourself  why 
it  feels  30,  and  if  at  least  some  of  the  fault  is  not  your  own? 
What  more  beautiful  picture  can  you  desire,  more  pleasing 
in  the  sight  of  the  Great  Creator,  than  is  presented  by  the 
poet  bums,  in  "  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night :" 

'  "  The  cheerful  »upj»er  o'er,  tri*  nrrioiH  lice, 
^H  They,  rmind  ihc  ingle,  form  n  drcle  wklc  ; 

^^L^  The  Sire  mnti  o'er  wi  puriaKliil  i;<i>cei 
^^^^^^  Tlic  bty  ha'  Biblt  Anc«  liii  fithcra  I'riJe. 

^^^^^r  Then,  kii(^!iiiK  (!c>wn  lo  Hcarrn'*  P.lrrnnl  King, 

^^^^^P  The  ^inc.  the  hther,  and  ihe  tiiutMnd  pnjrs ;  f\ 

^^^B^  Hi>peipnn2suultin([oii  (liiunphaal  wlnip,  , 

^^^^E  Thai  thuit  tlicjr  all  mar  meel  on  Etiliue  lUyv" 

H     Who  was  it  but  your  Father  who  gave  you  those  pretty 

'     presents  ?    Who  took  you  to  all  those  pretty  sights  ?    Who 

tried  to  make  your  studies  interesting  to  you  ?     Who  but 

he  supported,  protected,  and  educated,  you  ?    And  does  he 

merit  no  love,  no  affection  from  you  in  return  ? 

Look  at  any  poor  boy,  without  Parents  to  care  for  him. 
without  home,  it  may  be.  driven  to  beg  in  the  Streets,  and 
you  must  see  what  a  blessed  thing  it  is  to  have  a  "  Father 
and  Mother," 

It  is  to  be  marked  how  very  Utile  we  are  told  of  the  I^rd 
Himself,  when  He  was  a  boy,  and  yet  that  the  little  wc 
itr^  told  about  Him  should  bear  upon  this  very  Subject  of 
obedience,  and  rcspcxt,  and  love  to  parents.  Wc  learn  that 
He  was  subject  unto  His  parents,  and  that  he  increast.'d  in 
wisdom  and  stature,  and  favour  with  Gnd  and  man. 

And  oh  I  if  Ht  who  was  God  over  all,  and  blessed  for 
evermore, — if  Ht  honoured  and  obeyed  His  parents,  setting 
us  an  example  to  follow  in  His  st^>s,  can  we  plead  that 
it  \%  unnecessary? 

Do  we  feel  no  ambition  to  follow  Christ's  example, 
and  now.  that  the  opportunity  is  yours,  also  to  increase 
in  favour  with  God  and  man?  If  so.  remember  that  law 
whid).  from  the  first,  God  Himself  came  down  from 
Heaven  upon  Mount  Sinai,— which  shook  and  burnt  and 
smoked  the  while, — to  give,  with  nine  other  great  laws,  to 
Mankind ;  that  law.  "  Honour  thy  Father  and  Mother, 
that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land." 
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To  warn  Mankind  how  important  this  is,  God  ordained 
that  "  the  eye  which  mockcth  at  his  father,  and  dcspiseth 
to  obey  ht.1  mother,  the  ravens  of  the  valley  <>hall  pick  tt 
out,"  meaning  that  such  might  expect  an  untiniety  end, 
and  thus  be  exposed  unburicd  to  the  birds  of  prey.  Ta 
iShow  how  dreadful  is  disobedience  to  this  law  in  God'» 
sight,  however  lightly  we  may  think  of  it  to  show  what 
great  importance  He  attaches  to  it,  we  read  that  His  law 
in  those  early  days  was,  "  If  a  man  have  a  stubborn  and 
rebellious  son.  which  will  not  obey  the  voice  of  his  father 
Of  his  mother,  they  shall  say  unto  the  elders  of  the  city, 
this  our  son  is  stubborn  and  rebellious,  he  will  not  obey 
our  voice :  he  is  a  glutton  and  a  drunkard.  And  all  the 
men  of  the  city  shall  stone  him  that  he  die." 

True,  we  now  live  under  a  new.  a  clearer  dispensation  ; 
true,  the  law  that  was  then,  '"  Eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth  ; 
if  a  man  has  caused  a  blemish  in  his  neighbour,  so  shall  tt 
be  done  to  him  ajrain."  has  given  way  to  a  purer,  nobler, 
higher  law,  now  that  Mankind  arc  sufficiently  advanced  to 
receive  it,  the  new  law  our  Saviour  brought  with  Him  upon 
earth,  "  Hut  I  say  unto  you,  love  your  enemies,  do  good  to 
them  whicK  hate  you."  True,  disobedient  and  bad  sons 
are  not  to  be  destroyed  in  this  way  now  ;  cases  which  would 
have  been  death  under  the  old  law.  appear  to  be  unnoticed 
now!  But  is  it  really  so  ?  Alas  !  how  many  Youths  there 
arc  of  a  character  only  too  like  that  just  represeiUcd  to 
us; — unlike  the  youth  who  came  to  Jesus  with  so  many 
good  qualities  that  the  Lord  loved  him.  though  he  lacked 
one  thing  needful, — these,  as  they  grow  up  are  possessed 
neither  of  the  beauties  of  holiness,  nor  the  attractions  of 
kindness  and  courtesy!  Ungentle,— unaccommodating, — 
in  thcirdispositton,  they  arc  incapable  of  enjoying  happiness, 
and  unwilling  to  impart  it!  Unliappy  young  men  !  See 
them  at  home  ;  they  arc  tyrannical,  morose,  proud,  selfish, 
domineering,  ungrateful,  disrespectful,  to  their  parents  ;  not 
to  be  checked  by  a  father's  mild  authority,  unscrf^tened  by 
a  mother's  love. 

Such  of^en  actually  realize  the  words  of  God,  their  dt 
are  not  long  in  the  land  ;  for  His  Holy  Spirit  being 
rejected,  and  having  withdrawn  from  them,  how  often  do 
they  add  immorality  and  profligacy  to  all  this ;  shorten 
their  own  lives,  and  do  much  to  break  a  Mother's  heart. 
and  bring  down  a  Father's  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the 
grave  '■  True,  such  are  not  suddenly  destroyed  now  ;  In 
these   days    of   grace,    God  allows  the  wicked  time  for 
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repentance:  our  punishments  and   rewards  have  now  not 

»so  mucli  to  do  with  f/iis  world  as  in  olden  days,  but  such, 
if  t)\Ky  remain  impenitent,  arc  in  danger  of  a  worse 
punishment  than  intoning.  Oil !  do  not  go  jLVixy  with  the 
impression  that  »uch  conduct  i»  to  i>c  passed  by  now 
unnoticed  I  Is  it  really  so  ?  Is  OoU's  eye  dull  that  it  ca.n- 
not  sec  ?  It  is  easy  to  iau^h  at  the  adnionilions,  the 
^b  warnings  of  others,  but  there  will  come  a  time  to  such 
^  when  they  will  laugh  again  no  more  I  You  may  go  on 
to-day  and  to-morrow  as  you  have  done;  you  may  inflict 
the  bitterest  grief  and  pain  on  a  loving  I'arenC  \  you  may 
visit  the  same  scenes  of  Vice  and  Sin  yet  a  few  times 
more ;  the  jests,  and  folly,  and  coarse  language  of  the 
companions  you  have  chosen  will  fall  yet  a  few  times 
more  upon  your  ear ;  you  may  think  that  God  has  forgotten, 
that  His  judgnienti  are  less  sure  than  formerly  :  but  the 
hour  will  come  when  you  will  widersta$td  thf  tuatwr 
bitter  ! 

Gentle,  loving  as  the  Saviour  was  and  is,  His  warnings 

arc  plain  and  unmistakeablc.   He    forewarns    us    "  Whom 

we  should  fear;   not  those  who  can    kill    the   body,  and 

after  that  have  nothing  more  that  they  can  do ;   but  fear 

^Him  who.  after  He  hath  killed,  h.xth  power  to  cast  into 

HHcII;  yea.  I  say  unto  you.  fear  Himl"     Let  not  God's 

Hlong-sulTering  in  tliese  times  make   any    think    tli>^t    His 

V  ^C-  before  which  all  things  are  open  and    naked,    looks 

more  slightingly  upon  disobedience    to  His  laws  than  in 

those  former  days  \     Indeed  it  is  not  so  !     Is  there  such 

a  youth  as  I    have   described    attending    to    mc    at    this 

moment  ?     Go,  I  implore  you.  while  time  and  opportunity 

are    yours,  to   your   room,  to  your    knees,  to  your  God, 

and  strive  after    a   change  of  disposition;  it  is  the  fruit, 

I  am  aware,  of  many  a  struggle    to  such  a  character  as 

thtSt — of  many  a  prayer ;    but  remember  that  every  good 

and  perfect  gift  cometh  from  Him,  and  that  the  Change 

you  need  is  yet  possible. 

t  hai^c  already  spoken  of  the  example  of  our  Lord 
Himself;  and,  to  show  how  suitable  it  is  for  your  imitation, 
I  would  remind  you  that  our  Lord  was  at  this  time  a  Boy 
twelve  years  old.  a  period  neither  too  late  nor  too  early 
for  your  imitation. 

But,  instead  of  setting  our  eye  upon  His  example,  and, 
with  His  assistance,  earnestly  endeavouring  to  follow  Him, 
bow  often  do  wc  look  Co  what  others  will  say  and  think 
of  us  if  we  do  so  ? 

O  I 
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Falsk  Shame. 

The  practice  of  private  prayer,  of  communion  with  God 
and  Clirist.  may  not  in  itself  be  generally  delightful  to  you  ; 
but,  Although  not  generally  delightful  to  our  fallen  nature, 
it  would,  I  believe,  be  much  oflener  practised  by  tht  young, 
at  the  period  of  life  most  pleasing  to  God,  and  most  blessed 
to  themselves,  were  it  not  for  a  false  and  mistaken  shami- 
ofwhat  maybe  said  or  thought  of  them  by  others;  But 
what  ?  Is  there  cause  for  shame  because  our  hearts  arc 
yet  young  and  tender  towardii  our  Heavenly  Father,'  Arc 
wc  to  feci  shame  because  we  desire  to  love  and  serve  thai 
great  and  blessed  God,  in  whom,  "we  live,  and  breathe,  aiui 
have  our  being?"  It  would  seem  strange,  a  Youth  thinks 
to  be  seen  reading  his  Bible,  although  that  blessed  Book 
the  only  one  in  the  whole  world  which  has  God  for  it 
Author  :  It  would  seem  unusual,  he  fears,  to  seem  to  lo^i 
Prayer,  although  by  it  alone  we  can  be  fitted  for  a  brighter, 
and  a  purer.  World ! 

Surely  we  all   see  the /a/sewss  of  all   this;  surely  the 

-shame  and  the  deepest  shame  too.  is  to  those  who  rcfiue 

to  pray  to  their  Creator  aiid  Preserver ;   surely  there  is  not 

a  sight  more  blc<4scd  on  this  fallen  l-Iarth  than  a  Vouth  who, 

is  thus  rich  in  love  towards  his  God  t 

T   have    spoken  of   the  false  shame  which   would    tur 
us  from  Piety.     But  this  is  not  all;    but.  strange  to  sayi| 
you  sometimes   learn  to  feel    ashamed  of  indulging 
natural  affections, — of  being  much  attached  to  your  falh( 
or  mother,  or  sister,  and  being  fond  of  their  society. 

You  fancy  it  is  unmanly  to  be  influenced  by  them,  and 
you  arc  afraid  of  being  supposed  to  care  for  their  kindne 
towards  you.  I  would  not  discourage  perfect  manline 
and  indcpc[)dcncc.  but  I  would  ask  you, —  do  you  not  some 
times  affect  a  bluntness  and  hardness  you  do  not  realll 
feel? 

At  first  it  is  put  on  with  an  efibrt,  from  fear  of  seemii 
too  fond  of  home  ;  but  alas  I  the  effort.  I  fear,  soon  ccasei? 
especially  in  some  dLspositions,  to  be  one.  and  the  coldness 
and  reserve,  which  were  at  first  merely  put  on,  become  too 
often  the  natural  temper.  It  may  be  greatly  owing  to  the 
System  of  Education  in  England,  which  tends  to  weaken, 
and  lower,  confidence  and  love  between  Parent  and  Child; 
for  certainly  there  is  more  of  cordial  intimacy,  more  of  rea 
familiar  friendship  between  parents  and  children  in  odier 
Countries  of  Europe  than  generally  exists  among  us.     In 
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id,  when  at    School,  there  is  a   long   absence  from 

^Homc — other  persons  and  things  engross  a  laigc  share 
of  your  thoughts  and  feelings. 
Many  thingii.  small  in  themselves,  arc  felt  very  keenly; 
for  instance,  you  compare  yourself  with  others,  and  you  do 
not  like  to  have  less  money  than  other  boys,  or  to  have 
fewer  presents  sent  you ;  this  hurts  your  pride,  and  you 
think  of  your  Parents  as  less  generous  or  less  wealthy 
thaJi  others.  Thus  feeling  towards  Home,  the  effect  of 
absence  h  increased  tenfold  :  concealment  and  restraint 
are  sometimes  the  dispositions  with  which  you  meet 
your    [•'athers. 

Then  comes  actual  life.  You  go  out  to  service  as  Clerk 
or  as  Apprentice,  perhaps,  in  another  Town — it  may  be  to 
other  parts  of  the  World. — and  settle  at  a  distance  from 
your  Father's  house ;  the  opportunities  of  undoing  the 
bad,  and  cold,  impressions  of  early  life  are  no  more  obtain- 
able, those  loving  voices  which  arc  associated  with  early, 
and  bygone  days,  are  but  to  be  heard  by  you  a  feiv  titnts 
more,  and  alt  that  passes  between  father  and  Son  are  a 
few  short  Icltcrs, — and  a  /nv  short  visits, — til)  you  are 
called  upon  to  perform  the  last  sad  act  of  duty  that  will 
I'liR  be  required  of  you.— in  following  your  Parent's  dead 
to  the  Grave ! 

"  Be  Litkd  to  thy  Faili«r,  (be  now  he  n  oU, 
Hi'  Inclu.  ate  l-csprinhlcd  with  gKV, 
His  (oo««Wp*  ar  f*(t>lc  -once  frsrlMs  and  hold. 
Forth;  Kaihcr  ti/vtnw^'imuv'" 


V 


^1 


tast  Woids. 
lough  this  may  be   far  from  bang  your  case,  wc  have 
all  need  to  guard  against  the  tendency  U)  that  false  &ha 
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— that  hatePul  pride. — which  suppresses  the  expression  of 
duty  and  aflfection,  and  makes  you  affect  being  unclutiful 
even  before  you  are  so  in  reah'ty.  And  I  prcics  it  upon 
your  attention  the  more  earnestly,  that  your  confidence  and 
[affection  may  not  be  lost  toward  your  earthly  parent  before 
they  are  centred  upon  a  Heavenly  one.  For  I  would 
remind  you  that  the  same  coldness  encouraged  towards 
those  who  stand  in  His  place  respecting  you  is  too  likely 
to  be  felt  towards  our  Heavenly  Father.  In  all  that  I 
have  said  in  reference  to  the  claims  of  a  Parent.  I  had  Chin 
in  view  ;  for  what  arc  they  but  a  faint  type  of  that  duty, 
that  affection,  that  confidence  which  ought  to  exist  in  your 
heart  towards  your  Creator  and  your  Redeemer  ?  I  am 
the  more  desirous,  in  conclusion,  to  draw  your  attention  to 
this,  because  many  who  are  gentle,  docile,  and  dutiful 
towards  their  earthly  parents  may  yet  be  wanting  in  thi^ 
one  needful  thinj^, 

OUR  FATHER  IN    HF,AVEN. 

There  may  be  some  amon;^  you  who  possess  many  thingi 
'  really  lovely  and  amiable  ;  l:indly  and  affectionate  to  your 
Parents  and  Companions;  willing  ever  to  oblige,  and 
looked  upon  by  them  in  turn  with  joy  and  pride.  Thert 
may  be  some  of  you  who.  if  needful,  would  work  nobly  to 
render  assistance  to  an  aged  Mother,  and  keep  her  from 
want,  who  would  share  your  last  meal  with  her.  and  your 
Brother,  or  Sister,  or  Friend,  while  at  the  same  time  ^yt 
arc  wholly  destitute  of  piety  or  affection  towards  yoi 
ftGodI 

Alas !  this,  mere  than  anytking  eistt  exhibits  to  us  the 
fallen  state  of  man  towards  his  beneficent  Maker  1  That 
the  Immorai,  the  Thief,  tlic  AdtitUrer,  and  the  Cmttaui. 
whose  idol  is  his  wealth,  should  disclaim  subjection  to  his 
^God,  is  sad,  but  mi'/  surprising ;  but  the  alienation  of  the 
World  from  its  Maker  is  even  yet  more  seen  in  tin 
amiability  which  can  feci  love  Xo  all  but  God, — the  induj 
that  feels  no  labour  heavy,  that  ne\'cr  yet  wrought 
work  for  Christ,  done  to  please  Him. — the  strength 
endurance  that  care  for  no  toil,  except  the  labour  of  serving 
and  worshipping  God  1  That  mttsi  be  a  Separation,  indeed,, 
which  exiles  Him,  as  it  were,  from  the  World  that  He  ha 
made!  That  when  His  voice  is  heard  seeking  admittance'' 
to  our  hearts,  "When  He  comes  to  His  own.  His  own 
receives  Him  not."  Will  you  that  He  should  see  the 
/aiVcst  things  that  He  has  formed. — the  fairest  feelings  He 
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has  implanted,— embracing  every  object  but  Himself, 
bearing  fruit  for  all  but  Him  ?  At  your  cheerful  presence 
many  an  eye  briglitens  when  you  enter,  and  the  kindly 
smile  shows  thai  you  arc  a  favourite  with  all ;  have  ynu  no 
wish  for  the  favour  of  One  whose  favour  is  above  all  ?  You 
would  not  willingly  be  thniight  ungrateful,  unkind.  To  your 
companions,  nor  tvpulsc  the  kindly  feelings  of  a  young 
companion  towards  yourself!  Will  you  repulse,  by  coIdne5S 
and  ingratitude.  Him  who  has  so  loved  you?  Will  you 
refuse  His  love  who  even  died  for  your  sake,  to  redeem  you 
and  to  make  you  His  ? 

Shall  you  by  courtesy,  civility,  and  good-nature  please 
and  gratify  every  one  else,  but  nt-ver  ask  the  question 
"  Where  is  my  Maker,  my  Heavenly  Father  who  gives  mc 
all  things  to  enjoy,  that  1  may  feel  the  light  of  His 
countenance,  and  reflect  it  back  in  gratitude  and  love  ?" — 
He  who  merits  our  faith,  our  love,  our  submission,  our 
dcvotcdncss.  He.  our  Creator.  Prc3er\'cr,  and  Iteiiefactor ! 
Docs  it  never  occur  to  you,  if  such  a  one  is  amongst  us  this 
day,  to  ask  yourself,  "  How  must  I  appear  in  the  eye  of 

'~iod   Himself  with  this  one  defect. — the  want  of  Religion, 

'of  Piety  towards  Him  .' " 

Seek,  then,  by  overcoming  this  false  pride  and  coldness, 
have  spoken  of,  towards  your  nearest  relatives  and  friends, 
to  encourage  in  your  heart  the  growth  of  kindly  affection 
and  disposition.  But  let  your  reason  for  doing  so  be 
because  you  feci  it  is  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  Him,  who  is 
the  nearest  and  dearest  friend  of  them  all ;  One  who 
thought  nothing  too  dear  or  too  costly  to  resign  for  us. 


Jr^i 


*** 
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CHRIST  AT  THE  DOOR. 


effort  on  your    part,  tokens  of  God's  goodwill  \vi!l  come 
dropping  in  upon  you,  as  richly  laden  vessels  come  drop[Htq{' 
into  a  sheltered  harbour  with  the  tide ! 

And  if  miracles  arc  not  wrought  for  your  reward  in  this 
hTe, — if  purer  gales  do  not  breathe  to  preserve  your  healtli, 
nor  softer  suns  arise  and  more  timely  rains  descend  to  ripen 
your  harvest, — yet  of  this  you  arc  confident,  that  God  is 
pleased  with  you,  and  will  surely  manifcKt  Hi»  approbation.' 

Ke.  indeed,  looks  with  gracious  approval  upon  a  blame* 
loss,  dutiful  childhood,  a^^  it  blossoms  into  a  (graceful  Youth 
and  Manhood  !  lie  regards  with  pleaiiurc  the  inclination 
of  your  heart  towards  him,  your  early  docihty  ,ind  gentle, 
good-humoured  acquiescence  to  those  who  endeavour  to 
act  for  you,  standing  as  it  were,  tn  His  stead. 

"Honour."  then,  "thy  Father  and  thy  Mother,  that  thy 
days  may  be  long  in  the  land."  Do  not  repel  by  coldness 
as  if  to  sliow  that  you  can  do  without  it,  the  aiTection  tliey 
feel  and  show  towards  you  ;  let  their  faults  be  what  they 
may.  the  life-long  afTcction  of  a  parent  h  not  to  be  slijjhtcd; 
tlie  world  is  cold  and  selfish,  you  will  find  such  love  is 
easier  lost  than  found,  when  that  familiar  form  and  wdl- 
rcmembered  voice  have  passed  away.  Rut,  above  all,  let 
mc  urge  you,  finally,  never  to  forget  what  the  object  of 
your  obedience  to  them  is, — that  it  is  to  lead  you  to  obe>' 
and  love  another  and  an  Ahnii^hty  Father. 

Repel  not,  above  all  besides,  by  coldness  and  indifTerence, 
the  affectionate  and  sincere  desires  to  please,  and  love  and 
honour  God,  which  we  all  sometimes  feel. 

Heware,  above  all  else,  when  His  gentle  voice  pleads 
with  you  ag'ainst  sin,  or  indifference  and  coldness  to  llim 
and  His, — how  you  turn  a  deaf  car,  and  stifle  such  feelings 
with  your  pleasures  and  pursuits.  The  face  of  Nature 
never,  surely,  showed  a  sight  so  wonderful  as  that  expressed 
in  these  words,  "Behold!  I  .stand  at  the  door  and  knock." 
— That  He  the  Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth  from  the 
Crtation — "  ubeu  the  morning  stars  sang  tc^cther.  and  all 
the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy" — that  He,  in  the  p..-rson 
of  our  Saviour,  should  show  such  Divine  condescension,  such 
unmerited,  and  alas!  often  unrequited, love,  as  to  stand  and 
knock  at  the  Door  of  each  of  our  hearts!  The  wonder  of 
wonders  is  that  none  other  than  God  Himself  should  conie^ 
thus  standing  at  the  Door,  ashing  us — "My  son.  give  Me 
thy  heart ;  open  the  door!  My  yoke  is  not  a  heavy  one; 
My  burdens  are  but  lisht !     Consent  to  be  My  Son,  and  I 

■[  be  thy  God '.     Thy  stay  in  this  world  cannot  be  a  long 
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one;    its  restleas  scenes  will    not  give  thee  happiness,  for 
after  diinking  of  eariiily  pleasures  thou  wilt  surely  thirst 
again  I     Why,  then,  spend  that  strength  for  naught,  which 
now  thou  maytst  spvntt  for  My  honour  and  (hyown  eternal, 
welfare?     I  will    ["ivt-    ihee  of  that  living  water  of  which" 
tho»e  who  drinl<  will  never  feci  thirst  a^ain!     A  few  hurtful' 
pleasures  thou  must  deny  thyself,  it  is  true ;    a  few  lessons-' 
m  My  ifchool  thou  must  Icani,  it  is  true,  to  fit  thcc  for  the 
life  of  bliss  to  come ;    as  others,  thou  must  share,  it  is.  tnie, 
the  penalty  of  My  righteous  judgment  on  a  fallen  world ; 
and,  like  others,  thou  must  one  day  return    lo  dust ;  but 
accept  the  offers  of  My  love  (which  thou  canst  not  doubt), 
seeing  that  1  gave  Myself  to  redeem  thee),  and  that  I  will 
be  with  thee  in  life  and  death,"— and  that  there  should  be 
any  that  refuse  I 

It  is  not  that  the  Door  is  never  opened  I  The  World, 
with  its  pleasuTi^,  tts  gains,  and  its  pursuits,  knocks  at  your 
door,  and  you  know  that  it  is  opened  to  it !  Evil  passions 
and  desires, — and  Satan,  even, — knock,  and  you  know  that 
the  door  closed  to  Christ,  is  sometimes  opened  to  tJum  / 

1  would  entreat  you  to  mark  Christ's  words, — "  Behold  I 
I  stand."  The  attiUuie  is  not  that  of  one  who  will  always 
be  standing  there  ;  it  \a  the  aUiiiute  of  one  who  may  soon 
fASS   ON  I 

Christ  does  Vss&  on! 


rora  the  unopened  door  even  Divine  patience,  must, 
in  time,  turn  sadly  away!  "They  wish  to  be  left  alone. 
Day,  after  day,  have  1  gone,  ofTering  them  blessings, — 
priceless,  eternal. — and  they  have  spurned  them  away ! 
Sunday  after  Sunday  have  I  sent  them  tcaclicrs.  inviting 
them  to  cotne  to  Me,  encouraging  them  in  all  dan^r,  and 
trouble  and  temptation,  to  pray  to  their  Saviour  that  He 
would  hear  and  save  all  that  put  their  trust  in  Him  ;  but 
they  ivished  to  be  left  alone  1  My  kindness  and  my  charity 
roust  be  turned  into  other  channels,  where  they  may  meet 
with  a  welcome  and  loving  reception.  Well,  if  it  must  be 
so,  let  them  alone  !  " 

Those  who  have  long  heard  Christ's  call  should  indeed 
make  Iiaste  to  obey  it !  Surely  there  arc  some  of  us  who 
have  tried  his  patience  long  enough.  I  would  have  you  bear 
in  mind  that  it  is  possible,  even  in  early  life,  thus  to  reject 
the  offers  of  God,  and  to  pass  a  life  of  ordinary  case  and 
comfort,  though  in  a  life  chosen  by  ourselves,  and  without 
God  in  the  world.    It  is  marked  by  no  greater  symptom  Uuul 
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a  praycrlc-ss.  thoughtless  life,  by  almost  perfect  indifTcrencc 
to  relifiion.  by  ihe  aim  and  object  of  your  life  being  centred 
in  young//.  Alas!  1  fear  there  comes  a  time  in  the 
exfitrience  of  some  when  their  Creator's  sun.  it  is  true,  may 
Still  shine  a  few  more  days  upon  their  dwelling,  but  thcfC 
comes  110  Jesus  riurt !  liic  day  will  come  (for  life  is  at 
best  but  unccrt.iin)  when  there  will  be  Atioiher,  and  a 
Terrible  one,  knockinti  at  your  door  *.  Where  the  Saviour 
stood  oiicc  there  siaiuls  now  the  King  of  Terrors,  —  Death ! 
Ob  I  how  %('ill  you  then  spring  to  your  feet  and  rush  to  the 
door  to  si.-ek  for  Christ,  where  once  He  came  so  often  in 
vain  to  seek  for  YOU  I  "  Oh  I  LET  US  IN  !  The  Brid^room 
is  so  sweet  I  " 

Hut  the  opportunity,  the  precious  opportunity,  is  yours 
now ;  you  need  only  open  to  Him  your  heart,  to  call  upon 
Him  by  Prayer  !  lie  is  near  yon  now  ;  His  ear  is  not  hcav>' 
that  He  cannot  heari  He  Ls  as  near  you  now  as  if  He  still 
lived  upon  tiic  earth ;  He  is  even  more  so.  Go  to  Him  ;  go 
from  our  discourses  to  Him  ;  to  lead  you  to  Him  is  the  one 
object  which  we  have  ever  proposed  to  ourselves  in  writing. 

Pcrisli  all  our  discourses  and  all  our  books  if  this  is  not 
the  spirit  which  animates  them  I 

Go  to  htm  yourself,  for  human  language  stops  at  that] 
limit ;  beyond,  in  communion  with  Christ,  pass  things) 
which  arc  between  yourself  and  God  ;  things  which  *'  a 
stranger  intcrnicddlcth  not,"  which  cannot  be  reduced  into 
language,  although  known  in  the  happy  experience  of  the 
least  of  the  children  of  God  I 

You    had   judged    Him    severe.    His   yoke    heavy,    His 
conditions  impracticable  ;  you  will  find  the  Saviour  meek, 
and  lowK'.  in  heart,  keeping  account  for  you  of  a  cup  of  cold 
water  given  for    His    sake,  gathering    up    with    love    and^ 
approval  the  least  good  which  He  perceives  in  you.  H 

He  will  show  you  that  He  followed  you  with  tender  and  ~ 
watchful  interest  through  your  life,  from  the  most  distant  j 
point  which  you  know  yourself,  making  all  terminate  iB^| 
those  thoughts  of  conversion  which  He  now  produces  in^ 
you — ^(is  ic  not  time  ?)^and  which,  in  favoured  moments, 
you  all  somctimctt  must  have  felt. 

■And  if  there  be  one  Youth  amongst  us  here  who  has  one 
day  poured  out  his  penitent  heart  before  God,  and  has 
formed,  unknown  to  all  men,  Uie  sincere  design  (more, 
sincere,  alas !  than  realised)  of  giving  himself  to  the  Lwil] 
unreservedly,  He  will  instruct  him  that  it  was,  ncverthelt 
mi  hsU  that  honest  resolution. — that  it  did  not  faii  to  , 
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\grofMd,  that  silent  Prayer. — that  they  have  not  flowed  in 
vain,  those  too-soon  dried  tears,  of  which  He  alone  still 
retains  the  trace. — but  that  all  these  lowing  proofs,  gathered 
within  His  faithful  bosom,  will  one  day  bear  for  him  their 
pFL'cious  fruit ! 

'I  doremcmbariHekintliieuof  (hj  youih,  the  love  of  thine  ctpouskla." 


YOUTH. 

Com/*,  while  the  Spring,  itt  IJndcn  blonom  tpeMit, 
Come,  while  life's  Mom  h  hright. 
Cume,  while  ilie  golileii  Cnmii  U  to  l«  won, 
Come,  cte  tlic  Itrng,  culd  Niglil  I 

Ccme.  while  ihc  SbvIout**  lore  for  thee  iiMiing, 
Come,  while  Salvation  ts  d)il\  h'lly  will. 
Come,  er«  the  cliuttlirant  entA  r>'c(  thee  is  K-avbCi 
Anil  »11  •touiui  »  CM,  anj  StfK,  *.nA  ItiiU  I 


/l 


!>«.■ 


% 


Til*  Boi^e't  »<•(. 

With  pM  dllGmliy.  Robert  tcalccl  the  ClilTs.  funn-l  ihe  ireu  wilh  foun 
(B( — ud  wu  about  to  lake  them,  when  he  wk^  ait^i^krtl  br  ibc  cnnj^ 
Mother  binl.  Disclurting  his  gfin  incflectnallj,  lie  was  nearly  tliivcn  uva  tl 
("recipice.  Whatei«i  the  ou-c,— whirtlwr  injuteH,— ©t  ««nlent  >1  tcrjag  b 
^iranroan  still  jafc,— ihe  Bird  wheclnt  off  I'l  her  iie*l  ;  Icnvii^  the  Boy  onl; 
too  gUd  to  descetul,  entedall)'  u  *.  ditnuit  ipKh  in  the  iky  piocbitned  ih'e 
approach  of  the  Male  Eagle.  Had  ibe  attack  been  renewed,  while  he  wat 
Amtaea&vg.  tlie  Biida  woiJd.  in  that  dcfenceleu  ptnition,— ban  ton  bis  I 
10  pieoem— «Biaint:  him  to  miss  hii  footing,  ami  be  wonid  have  been  UQetL 
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MODERN  UNHELIER 
A    HiiuiiDiST   ON   ArosTATK   Christians.      Kenan's 

TUEORV   OPPOSED  BY  A  Cl-OUt>  OK  WlTNESSKS.      Til* 

Sin  of  Unbelief  Attacks  Mankind  in  Early 
Life.  Thk  Bible  must  be  hot  riu  of  somkiiow, 
RkLiiiious  Fkrasks.    Faith  a  Revelai  ion.  obtainkix^ 

BY  FkAVKU  and  BiBLli  STUDY.      THE  OPEN  SECRET. 


The  Heathen,  upon  Heathen  Ciikistianity. 

"  Chhtlisnicy  may  mAke  Jirtu  r>r>,^rM>  in  lh«  CounliT  porlt  of  Japan.  in4 
ini]rli«  in  Cliinu."  uiil  oiie  <il  tlie  most  ea^ighieBcd  UM  oducaied  Bhoddub 
of  «ar  ilay.  — »ome  I«i  v"""  »g". — "/•""  naHv  art  WMty. — wraiy, — nvnry.-- 
•Dil  il  u  a  RftigiBH  t»n  It  eemfirvinui.  Itut  iiul  ta  iriiti  Ibc  vrell-cduoded  at 
the  Ixt^K  lawnts.  Ifcrc  the  nwt  povt-crful  inlluenuc  at  wmk  U  your  new 
En};jUh  l*lii[o»'>pliy,  IBiighi  by  Mill,  Hcibcrt.Spcncei.—ft'id  others  The  iiM«l(t 
«l  Hoslty,  Dntiviii,  it,  are  laugh!,  anil  the  yoimgmcn  read  liicni  with  *e«. 
Keti'lct  lli(:rc  Kre  here  nvnwr  Bn^iiih  and Stei/A  T"uhrn  win  e^Hly  sstaU 
Ckriittamity  ill  tXtif  Ittluret.  anil  tca<h  an  and iitguiu.il  Matrriali^iii.  \  our  n«w 
Phllaw)|ili}-  ilirtaieni  EtlmJtlLHm  ami  Chititiaiitty  alike.  The  andeni 
I*hlh»»pliy  ul  Confudin  b  bcin£  repUcctl  liy  it ;  il  apjwan  lo  lie  thrraieninz 
ftur  Mm  Miefat  haate,  VM^yamr  PrUits  nfptar  la  h  adnftinf  tAeir  UaeUiif  t» 
it,  »nJ freiaily  tAar  Cnnli.  Ithud.liMn  anil  Chritriianily  botli  leach  (MniTi;! 
anA  fmrily  it  the  runui  U  rti4.  ^  men  ^n>M>  mMt  wiriaJ  lAejr  liufutAl* 
•tivtnite  offmHjy.     Do  men  heep  Chmi't  prcKpit  in  Enghnd  ?  " 

not  these  utterances,  {especially  those  in  italics)—- 
md  able.  Heathen,  very  remarkable? 
tlic  Nation,  u'liich  God  has  raised 
up  purposely  to  carry  the  Bible  .md  Christianity    to 
the  dark  places  of  the  Earth  ! 

Surely,  however,  our  Buddhist  friend  somewliat 
exaggerate*  the  success  of  Materialistic  teaching  in  our 
day.  On  the  contrary,  every  discovery  of  Huxley,  Darwin. 
and  tjiir  painstaking;,  scientific  men,  seems  only  to  irresistibly 
eoufirm  the  Christiati  Believer  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Ruler  of  infinite  knowledge  and  forethought  The  results 
obtained  in  everj'  bninch  of  modem  scientific  investigation 
appear  to  us  to  be  most  acceptable,  and  to  confirm. — what 
every  reasoning  man  knew  before,  from  his  own  observa- 
tions, —thdt  there  is  desist  in  everything. 

Then,  dear  Reader,    how  is  it  possible  that  there  cad  .J 
be    design    in  everything  around  us  without  a  Dcsignet:?^ 


tRI'3  not  these  utter 
of  this  educated,  ai 
Wiwt  a  reproof  to 
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The  Materialist,  by  every  action  in  his  daily  life,  is 
compelled  to  bear  witness  to,  and  illjstrale  in  himself,  the 
presence  of  an  alUwtise  Creator.  He  cannot  »pcak,  read. 
move,  eat.  or  digest,  without  bearing  witness  to  the  presence 
of  design,  and  plan,  For  who  created  him  ?  Spontaneous 
creation  ?  How  can  unintelligent. — unthinking. — dead 
Matter,  bring  into  being  an  intelligent,  and  thinking 
creation  ?  Like  can  only  beget  Hkc.  It  would  have  to 
produce  something  superior  to  itself.  Amongst  the  ever- 
sliifting. — innumerable  windings  on  those  barren  mountains 
of  Unbelief, — the  position  of  the  absolute  Atheist.— the 
rank  Materialist. — seems,  of  all  others,  the  most  difficult 
to  sustain.  Many  indeed  deny  the  possibiMty  of  the 
existence  of  an  absolute  Atheist.  To  maintain  the  non- 
existence of  a  Creator,  involves  the  Materialist, — if  a  really 
intelligent,  educated  man, — in  difficulties  of  a  most  amazing 
character  ! 

The  believer  in  Materialism  mu-sl  require  a  faith,  (or 
bigotry,)  compared  to  which  Faith  in  Christianity  is 
indeed,  as  the  Bliuddist  remarks. — "an  easy  religion  to 
comprehend."  The  merest  Schoolboy  cannot  whip  his 
top,  find  a  bird's  nest,  or  tend  his  flower  bed, — without 
noticing  that  there  is  Design,  and  Plan,  in  everything 
around  him. 

The  following  chapter  docs  not,  therefore,  treat  upon 
the  phase  of  Unbelief  asserted  to  be  held  by  the 
Materialist,  but  upon  the  much  more  prevalent  and 
dangerous  phase  of  Infidelity  which  professes  belief  in  a 
Supreme  Ruler, — reads  the  Bible  with  respect, — but 
expresses  Unbelief  in  Christ.  Acknowledging  the  existence 
of  an  all-wise  and  an  all-good  Creator,  but  resolutely 
denying  the  necessity  of  the  great  Atonement, — the  facts 
of  the  Redemption  of  Mankind,— the  Divinity  of  our  Lord. 
and  the  fact  that  without  the  shedding  of  the  precious 
blood  of  Christ, — and  belief  in  Him, — Salvation  is 
impossible. 

Ancibnt  Unbelief. 

*•  Who  is  ■  the  I^rd,'— that  I  should  obey  His 
voice  ?  I  know  not  '  the  Lord/— neither  will  1  let 
Israel  go  1  "    PHARAOH.— £«W«*  v.,  7. 

So  spake  Pharaoh, — three  thousand  four  hundred  years 
ago. — and  so  in  their  hearts  have  spoken  Unbelievers  ever 
since.  Constantly  shifting  its  ground,  and  changing  its. 
front,— to    suit    increased    intelligence    and    culture,--Uic 
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potitc,   and    ingenious.    ScepiicUia   of  the   more 
type     of     Unbelievers,     in      1891.     is     very      (  _ 

to   the  <:oar<ic    Infidelity   of    Paine,    and    the     School    cf 
Atheists, — of  ninety  years  ayo,     Tliey  never  made  mucli 
pretension    to    Scholarship.— ancient    records,    docuitK 
monuments  of  the  Ancients, — nu\'cr  troubled   Paitie  niui 
they  simply  denied  eiferyi/iing.  and  treated  the  Bible  as : 
imposition  and  a  fraud,     The  modern,  refined,    leaden 
Uabelicl.  now  look  witli  contempt  upon  the  ijjntir.-.occ  of_ 
the  old  School  of  Atheists.     Modern  Criticism  am? 
ship,  fur  in:itancc,  no  longer  permit  the  Kenan,  or   .;.:. 
School  of   Infidelity.  lo   disallow  the   authenticity 
lettens  of  the  early  Christian  Writers;    such  as  the  E| 
of  Clement.  A.U.  97,    the    letters    of    Ignatius,    Hishop 
intioch.  K.\>.  1 10.  or  the  ICpistlcs  of  Paul  to  the 
ratatians.  &c..  written  about  A.D.  58,  or,  as  some  l\ 
little  earlier.    These  letters  arc  now  accepted  by  Mod^ 
Scholars  10  be  as  authentic  as  the  writing<«  of  Cicero  aiil_ 
others.    Totally  disoqjreeing,  however,  with  each  other,  the 
Modern  Leaders  of  Infidelity  pull  each  others'  theories  of 
LUnbelief  ruthlessly  to  pieces, — and   the  views  of    Modern 
Freethinkers  seem  lo  change  every  icw  years.     Thus  it 
now  found  safest,  after  all.  to  acknowledge,  and  quote  fror 
the  Gospel  narrative. — as  admitted  Histciry,  and  Fact.- 
then  to  endeavour  to  explain  away,  tlie  belief  of  the  earl] 
Christians  in  Christ. — in  the  Resurrection. — and  all  else-' 
by  wild  phrases,  and  incredible  Suppositions, 

Till-   Hallucination  Tiieorv. 

Thus  Renan. — taking  only  a  detached    portion  of  Ac 
Gospel    account,  —  argues    in     phrases,    exquisitely,    and 
entirely,   French, — that  Mary  Maydalene  saw  a  Vision  of    ■ 
our  Lord,  and  that  she  was  the  authoress  of  Christianity  ifl 
others,  merely  following  her  lead,  and  sharing  her   hallu-^ 
cination.     He  only  deals  with  a  small  portion  of  the  Gospel 
narrative.     Unbelievers  arc  ever  apt  to  omit  all  the  remaim- 
i»g  narrative  which    might  be  inconvenient  and    fatal  lo 
their  wild  theories. 

Thk  Rhsurkkction. 

"  Wlien  ibe  Even  vu  come  there  coine  a  rich  nun  uT  ArimAthjKa 
Joneph,  a  Couii»pllo«  r  ^«  wa*  n  f[ood  man  nnil  ■  jo»t,  who  alto  wfw  Jfl 
dindple.     He  wenf  boldiy  unto  I'llale  anJ  craved  the  boJp  of  Jctns.     Afl 
Pilate  imivelled  ir  he  wure  aJteiuIy  deiul,  and,  catHng  ibe  CeiitnriAn,  he  askt 
liiin  wbclhcr  lie  had  been  xay  white  deail.      And  w)im  he  knew  It  uf  1~ 
Ccniurioti  he  {>:ivc  the  buity  to  Joicph.    Anil  «h«n  Joseph  hnit  inkem  the  I 
he  wrapped  ii  in  ■  cirnn  liaea  iloiti.  And  lnid  it  on  his  owb  new  lunitj  wUcfcf 
Ji;iJ  bcHU  cut  ot  the  rock.    Kqw  tu  ihki  pUcc  ihcic  wu  a  Giinlsiu 
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Mary,  siinpoiing  liitn  to  be  the  '.■nnicnci',  ^iih  iiiiio  hitn  :  "  Sir,  t(  ihoti 
tuive  lionic  hjtii  htoce.  tell  nif  vhttt  ihou  liasi  Injrf  Him."  Jwui  ««i(h  unio 
hrf,  "Marjr  !"  Hhe  liuncd  h«iielf  and  uilh  tintu  lliia.  '*  Kabboiri,"  which 
H  lo  ajr.  Vraxict  ! 

TIk  some  day,  ai  cvcfiHiK,  —  when  ihcdoon  wrrc  shut,  where  ibc  (li^ciplM 
*rcic  iMciiililiM,  Tur  fmr  of  the  Jew*,— come  Jckh,  and  *loo<l  in  ilic  niiilvi, 
and  •AJIh  tinio  llicn,  "  P«ii,-c  be  un)o  jrou."  Aixl  lie  >>hn«cil  (l>eRi  H<h  Itufli 
•ilh  Hi4  ■Mt,  But  Thoinas  —one  ef  ih«  twelve,  —called  Diitynms  ^*'  no* 
wiih  ihem  wbeii  letua  cane-  'Die  other  diariples  (hervlbn*  taid  vnta  him, 
"Weluve  wen  IBe  l.onl  !"  llul  lie  taiil  tiiilo  llnrm.  "  KxcepC  I  ilwll  aee  iBi 
itli  hamli  the  p>in(  uf  the  nail*,  and  put  oiy  6n^ci  into  the  print  of  the  nail , 
and  ihniM  my  hftnd  \mo  Mix  liilc,  I  will  nnt  LjclieTc."  And  atler  right  d*f^ 
acain  came  Jei>ii>i  the  iloort  bcinj*  Aat,  »i\d  Thomu  waavith  them. 

Then  taiih  He  to  Th«m»*,  "  Kcnch  hiihcr  thy  6nK«r,  and  liehold  My 
haiulS '*^  rracK  thither  Aj  hand,  and  Ihnui  it  into  My  side,  and  be  not 
iiilhtot,  bat  believing." 

&t>d  Tbomat  amweretl  am)  said  unto  Ilim.  "  My  I.ofd  and  My  God." 
Je«B  said  HiKo  biiD,  "  Thiiniiui.  hccaiiK  ihou  ha>i  »cen  Me,  ibou  bsU  bcllcveil. 
Ukncd  arc  titer  thai  bare  xur  sii.i;N,  yet  have  believed." 

All  this  portion  of  the  Ga-ipcl  narrative,  Rcnan  antj 
others,  avoid.  They  do  not  mention  .ill  these  Witnesses 
who, — so  far  from  being  enthusiasts, — ^iven  to  h»il(icina> 
tions, — were  very  hard  to  convince, — even  on  the  evuienrr  o\ 
their  senses. — and  evidently  found  it  most  diHicult  fully 
to  believe  in  our  Blessed  Lord's  Resurrection.  Again, 
Rcnan  has  not  a  word  to  say  about  the  five  hundred 
early  Christians  wtioni  Paul  calls  upon  as  having  alt  seen 
our  risen  Lord.  I  Corinthians,  sv..  6.  "After  that,  He 
was  seen  of  five  hundred  brethren  at  once;  of  whom 
the  greater  part  remain  unto  thia  prcdcnt;  but  some  have 
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fallen  asleep."  This  challenge  of  Paul,  as  to  Imtidre^r 
witnesses  then  still  living,  was  written  about  the  year  5I 
These  witnesses, — so  far  frora  going  merely  by  Mar 
hlagdalenc.  were  men,  who,  like  Thomas, — had  actualijj 
;n  their  risen    Lord,— had  spoken  to,    and    eaten    will 

ic  Crucifixion  had  taken  place  only  28  years  before 
Paul  wrote  these  words.  No  one  then  disputed  the  fact  of 
the  Resurrection, — or  Paul's  words ;  too  many  witnesses 
were  then  still  alive.  How  many  of  us  in  1891,  can 
distinctly  remember.—  and  in  case  of  need,  could  witness 
to,  and  prove, — events  which  occurred  29  years  ayo,  vit, 
in  1862,  the  year  of  the  Second  Great  Exhibition  in 
London  ?  Again  Paul  had  been  a  Christian  20  year 
when  he  wrote  his  Kpistlcs,  thus  we  arc  brought  with^ 
8  years  of  our  Lord's  death. 

This  host  of  witnesses, — Strauss,  Renan,  and  the  modt 
Infidels. — find  it  convenient  not  to  allude  to  I     Yet  the 
are  the  men, — Heaven  save  the  mark! — who    arc    called, 
"Our  great  Thinkers." — "Leaders  of  modern   lliought-*" — 
"The  first  Scholars  in   Europe  I "     They  certainly  do   not 
"lead"  the  Christian  ! 

What  must  be  the  unutterable  folly,  and  sin, — in 
intelligent,  responsible,  thoughtful,  person, — who  can  chc 
the  monstrous  dogmas  of  Infidel  writers,  to  the    sublime" 
teaching.^  of  his  Bible  ? 

In  our  day  even  the  most  deadly  sins  and  the  worst  of 
mankind  arc  most  leniently  dealt  with.  "  Honest  Unbelief.' 
is  rather  encouraged  than  condemned  !  Sinners  of  all  kinds 
arc  now  to  be  pitied  rather  than  shunned,  and  their  vile, 
principles,  and  "deadly  nightshade "  of  "Unbelief"  ar 
to  be  defended,  rather  than  detested  ! 

The  Sin  of  Unbelief. 

A  Youth  to  whom  coarse  sins,— sins  outward,  apparent. 
obvious,  to  all,  and  evidently  ruinous  to  Character,  and 
Self-respect. — present  no  attractions. — may  yet  fall  before 
the  more  deadly.— because  more  insidious, — sin,— of 
Unbelief  It  is  outwardly  respectable, — excites  IhtJl 
alarm,— but  it  ktUs  tht  Soul  in  secret,  and  by  stealth! 

There  is  the  Unbelief,  however,  merely  of  tlie  Inicllcct.- 
intcUectu-il  difficulties, — which  may  occur  to  many  well] 
meaning  youths.  These  may,  witli  God's  aid.  and  a  littlf 
Study  of  Hi.«t  word,  be  easily  dispelled.  But  the  reat 
deadly,    UnbcUcf, — is  the  sin  of  wilful    Unbelief  of  thd 
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't.  The  persistent  choice,  and  preference  for  an  evil 
life  of  Unbelief. — rather  than  a  life  of  obedience-  The 
Real  UnbtUef  which  kills,  is  the  "rejection  of  Christ  and 
refusal  to  come  under  the  influence  of  the  Gospel." 

God  has  placed  a  barrier  to  this  fatal  sin.  in  placing  the 
Bible  in  immense  profusion,  amonjjst  all  Christian  Nations. 

TnK  BiBLi-:  Stoi-s  the  Way. 

The  Bihk  stops  the  way  \  On  his  dread  pathway  to 
perdition,  it  is  evident  to  every  Freethinker  that  o/u  thing 
must  bt  Hone.  The  Bible  must  cither  be  treated  in  the  old, 
coarse,  brutal,  manner  of  Thos.  Paine,  and  the  old,  ignorant 
Sirhool  of  Unbelievers. — or  its  teachings  must  be  explained 
away,  k  la  Rcnan.  to  suit  the  increased  culture  of  Modern 
Scepticism.  All  Sceptics,  Sccularisis,  Thtosphisls.  Free- 
thinkers, Infidels,  Unbelievers,  Atheists, — {giving  them  any 
name  Ihey  prefer). — feel  that  the  first,  and  fssential  thing 
to  be  done,  IS  to  attack  the  Bible! 

Every  pliasc  of  Unbelief  requires  this  to  be  done.  The 
Authenticity  of  God's  word  to  Mankind, — either  its  Teacl 
iiigs. — its  Histnr>'. — its  Morality,— or  its  Facts. —  must 
ciiallcngcd,— disputed,  or  ignored.  Once  the  Bible  is 
admitted  by  Mankind  to  be  a  Divinely  inspired  Book. — 
in  fact,  to  b<  what  it  emphatically  claims  to  be, — "The 
Word  of  God." — Unbelief  finds  no  standpoint, — no  ground 
to  rest  upon.  To  lessen,  therefore,  the  Authority,  and  to 
weaken  the  hold  of  the  Bible,  upon  the  minds,  and 
consciences  of  men. — ever  has  been, — and  ever  will  be, — ^the 
first,  and  necessary  effort  on  the  pari  of  Unbelievers  tn 
ever)'  .igc  of  the  World. 

The  Sin'  kkcins  in  Early  Life. 

This  sin  of  Unbelief  attacks  Mankind  often  in  early 
life. — and  unles^^  at  once  opposed,  it  carries, — like  the  sin^i 
of  Vice,  Covetousncss,  or  Drunkenness, — every  tiling  before! 
fit  Thos.  Paine,  whose  religious  instruction  had  been  by 
no  means  nq^lected, — relates  that  it  attacked  him  first 
when  Comparatively  young.  As  he  was  one  day.  goii^ 
down  the  steps  into  the  garden,  titere  tuJJtnty  cam*  «w 
his  m'mii. — he  says. — an  opposition,  to. — and  unbelief  in. — 
the  entire  Scheme  of  Salv.ition  through  Christ.  It  was 
doubtless,  his  temptation  in  life.  Unresisted. — it  led, — as 
every  besetting  sin  will, — to  his  ruin. 

Judging  from  the  following  "thoughts." — recently  re- 
published by  Renan, — written  m  1848, — nearly  forty  yean 
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ago,— wlien  comparatively  a  young  man. — he  also  sccmi 
to  have  once  had  religious  iiicliningM.    Whether  the  "God' 
of  Kenan's   ""  Youth," — was  the  God  of  the  Christian, — or  a 
Ucity  of  his  own  creation,  we  have  no  means  of  judging. 

"Oh!  God  of  my  y-oulh."— he  wrilcs  in  1848.— "I  had  he 
—long  since. — to  rctiirn  to  Thee,"     (The  rcium  is  seldom 
— "spoilt    by  the  pride    of  reason," — (Note. —It    secnis   always" 
Reason,— human  reason,— which  is  made  responsible  for  a  ship- 
wreck of  Faiih,— like  I'aiiie's  "  Age  of  Reason," — iiself  the  moat 
unreasonable,  and  unreasoning  of  books.)     "And  maybe  I  saiU 
ere  long  return  humble,  and  vanquished."     (The  "maybe"  oerefif 
took  [luice;  the  return  was  never  mude:  it  seldom  is.     The  rcmrcV 
attirrly  dfpatfis  upon  tlie  graa   of  God .'     The   instances  of  an 
Infidel  Writer,  and  Lecturer,  returning,  or  alleged  to  have 
turned, — arc  so  rare,  that  the  case  of  Joseph  Karker,  the  apostai 
Minister,  whose  aposiacy  did  such  mischief  in  N^ewcastle-on-Tyt 
in  1849. — seenw  the  only  recorded  instance  at    hand.      Dy'' 
at  Ootiaha,  U.S.,  in  his  7otli  year, — changing  his  views  for 
last  lime. — Baikei  asserted    that    he  died  a  Chrislian    Believa. 
Wlteitier  he  did  or  not,  he  had  certainly  done  mischief  enough, 
in  his  day,  to  Christ's  cause)     "But,  for  the  present," — Kcoaa 
coaiinucs,— "Thy  Temple  lies  in  ruins,"    (If  Kenar)  had  cvo 
been,  what  Paul  declares  every  true  Christian  10  be, — "a  tempie 
of  the  living  Cod," — this  remark,  made  in  1S48, — is  now  ccrUinlir 
true  in  1891.)— "I  cannot  see  Thy  face."— (Surely,  it  was  hardlj 
10  be  expected  ;    but   the  Unbeliever  will  haif  lo  see  His 
tomt  iiay).     "Adieu,  then!'— he  continues,  with  sufficient  impu 
dencc),— "  flod  of  my  youth!     Perhaps  Thou  wilt  again  appc 
31  my  death  bed."     (What  1    after  40  years  as  a  Teacher 
Infidelity?      It  will   be  trtily  amazing, — totally  uninlelligble, — 
unworthy  r.f  the  Almighty,  and  in  direct  contradiction  to  His  own 
word,  if  He  does  !     He  certainly  was  nut  present  at  the  death 
bed.i  of  Voltaire,  and  TJios,  i'aine  ;   for  (he  former  appeared  to  b< 
in  a  frcnsy   of  rage, —and  the  latter    kept   screaming  out    wlitfl 
left  alone).      "  For   though   Thou   liast  deceived  me," — Renas 
concludes, — "  I  love  Thee  still."     If  so, — he  has, — for  40  yean, 
chosen  an  extmcrdinarf  way  of  showing  it  I     It  will  irrcsutibly 
occur  to  Ihe  Reader.  lh,it  it  was  the  Devil, — not  the  faithful,  and 
^lessed.  God,  who  "deceived,"  Paine,  Barker,  Kenan,  Voltaire, 
JUugh,  Col.  Ingcrsoll,  btrauss,  Besani,  Foole,  &c..  and  ihc 
many  foolish   Readers  who   have   preferred  the  "dctdly  iut;ht- 
d)ade," — the    dreadful    stuff,    and    unmitigated    rubbish,    thew 
wretched  creatures  have  written,  to  the  Priceless  Word  of  God  I 

Dear  Reader,  if  you  persist  in  your  deadly  sin  of  Unbelief,  and 
choose  infidel  com|>anions,  and  infidel  writings,  in  preference  to  a 
loving  Saviour,  and  a  faithful  God, —whom  have  you  lo  bbmc  bul 
yourj^lf?    The  "Leaders  of  Modern  thought," — ( Heaven, sa»f 
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certainly  do  not 
of  the  existence  of 


id"  tKt  Christian  Believer),— 

•  maJke  light  of  the  existence  of  3  "Jealous  God," — they  "liid 
adi«n  to  the  Ood  of  their  youth," — spend  the  precious  years  of 
life  as  Teachers  of  UnWief.— and  then  ill  the  end,  like  Barker, 
desire  to  "  IJie  a  ChrisiiAn,"— and  truM  that  He  will  "appear  at 
their  dealh  bed  :  " 

,  But  the  Word  of  God,   tells  a  far-diffcrcnt  tale ' 

■  The  Ai-osTATE. 
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'For  it  u  impouiblc  for  lhor«  who  were  oacc  enlightened,— and  li«i 
tMl«d  of  Ilie  liei'c^nly  gift,  and  the  pcttvcr  ol  ihc  uorld  lo  cunic,  —if  they  >ha 


<«U  ■waj',  tn  renew  them  a^iii  tn  ^e[^rnlln^c  ;  tccitig  thai  tlicv  crntifjr  i< 
tbmMlvrs  th«  .Son  a(  r><id  nfrvsh.  ami  niii  Him  In  oiicn  hhsinie.  l-'or,  if  w< 
S(>  "1111111?  after  thit  we  have  rerrivol  ihc 


nil  Him  In  ojien  hhsinie.  l-'or,  if  wc 
ihc  knflwleilge  of  the  Truili.  iheie 
rcnubcili  nu  awte  iftCTilicc  foi  siny,  but  »  ccnalii  fearftil  looktns  for  uf 
f  JiulCCiicnt  and  fitty  ituli|;naik>n  \ihich  ?ball  ilcvoui  tlic  mlvcnoirica.  He  ihat 
devpUcd  Moacs'i  U«r  tlicJ  witbuut  mccvy  uaAet  Iwxi  ur  three  wilneiBei.  Of 
bow  nnich  wtcr  p«r.i*hinenl,  [Hi]i|x»e  ye,  that)  lie  be  tbouEHt  worthy,  wh« 
halh  trotUen  ladtT  («ot  the  Sua  of  liod,  and  hath  counted  the  blood  of  the 
flOvemnt,  wherewith  he  wu  racii!ia>l.  an  unholy  ihinj;.  and  hath  dntie  dexpiie 

Panto  ilie  S))iiii  nf  snce  ;    for  we  know  llim  thit  haih  uiil  Venijeiintx 
bclongelh   nnln  me,   I   will   teicoRi]icnKc,  uiilh  the   I.0T1I.      And  again,    llifl 
Lard  shflll  jiiHgi:  I  IK  people.     [i  italearfiil  thing  to  fall  tnio  the  hands  of  the  ^ 
LiTiac  G<>J."— //f*m»7  vl,  ^  and  n.,  36. 

These  men, — like  Barker. — seem  to  be  under  the  cUlusiifH 
that  after  years  of  rebellion,  they  can  dtange  their  lives 
at  will!  They  forget  lliat  "Belief,"  •'Saving  Faith."  and 
"Saving  Grace." — without  which  Salvation  is  impossible, — 
are  the  most  preams  gifts  of  God,  which  He  alone  can 
bestow  upon  humble  seekers.  These  inestimable  Gifts  of 
God  arc  not  at  the  beck  and  call  of  Mankind,  just  when 
^thcy  choose!     They  art;  not  at  our  control* 

H         Faith  \  Divink  Gift.    Ltrr  to  UiNBEUEF. 

H    Do  you  doubt  it  .*    Then  look  at  God's  own  people. — or, 

^^raihcr,  His  once  chosen  people. — the  Jews.    Why  do  thty 

not  "believe?"— They  go  with  us  Christians  as  far  as  the 

Old  Testament !    They  grasp  with  us,  as  God's  own  word, 

^  >— handed  down  to  us  by  their  own  inspired  Writers. — the 

■^IcfKliit  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament, — teeming  as 

^they  do  with  types  and  promises  of  the  coming  Christ. — 

they  go  with  us.  down   to  the  last  word  of  Malachi ;    but 

when  it  comc-s  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  own  prophecies. — 

necesi^italing  belief  in  Jesus  Christ. — theyy/*y»  dead!    They 

absolutely  reject  every  word  of  the  New  Testament 

Dear  Reader,  do  you  want  to  see   Miracles,  or    "Fulfil-" 
ment  of  Prophecy,"  in  1891  ?     Surely  a  greater  Fulfilment 
of  Prophecy  than  the  position  of  our  Jewish  Fiicnds, — newer 
iaok  place  before  tlie  eyes  of  mankind  \     "  Hearing  tbcy 
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shall  hear,  and  not  understand. — seeing  they  shall  sec.  anc 
not  perceive."  Dividing  the  sums  spent  by  the  Society  for 
tlio  Propagation  of  tlic  Gospel  amongst  the  Jews,  by  the 
number  of  authentic  conversions,  it  is  said  that  ;C5.000. 
to  ;£'to,ooo,  id  expended  in  procuring  the  convcr:>ioti  of 
a  single  Jew! 


Paul  in  Roine. 

And  Piul  dwell  iwo  whale  ytAn,  Id  hLi  own  hired  hbnw,  aiMl  iccaiol  »i 
who  cunc  in  uitto  lilin.  And  smnc  licUcrtd  die  ihiiii;^  xth'ich  were  »|ialiea 
gu>d  some  licliovci^  ngl.  An-)  u-Ikh  lti«)r  sgrwxl  nol  omwii;  iheniiclvea  iber 
departMl,  »{i«t  Ihnt  Paul  hail  spoken  one  word.  "Well  if>ak«  ihe  Ilotf 
Ghoci,  1>f  Eiaiat  ih«  Prophet  unto  our  KaHhen."— (/iiidt,  in  the  /Mfvw.', 
vi.  9.)  saying,  "  Cio  unto  ilm  i»ij[!1p  and  lay.  Hearinji;  jpe  thall  heat,  and 
not  ui)detxi«iid  ;  anil  »ecini>  Ihty  fhxW  »et,  aiul  not  |wmive.  Foi  their  1 
arc  dull  a(  hearing,  and  ihelr  ejrci  have  the}-  dossd."  "  Re  it  knonn,  ihercfoRw^ 
uniD  you  that  ihe  SaJ'-atioa  of  Cod  if  lent  luiw  the  Gcntiln.  and  itwi  they  will 
li<«I  It-"— ^'/i  xjiviii.,  30." 

)i  is  not  want  of  inlflli^tuf  on  the  nan  of  the  Jewt ;  on  ihr  conlraiy,  \}iev, 
Anuiciat  "iiieccisin  ei-cn-  [lan  of  iheUorM  |]<oi-»  thil,  lu  a  Race.  «  Naiioa, ; 
Ihcjr  arc  in  intellect,  and  Migaciiy,  iic^nd  A>  n«tu  ! 


Men  Believk  Anvtiiinc  but  the  Gospel. 

What   absurd   religious    impositions^ — passed    off   upon 
Mankind, — have  found  reiidy  (ollowers,  and  believers!      j 

Spiritualists. — (with  Tricks  not  equal  to  some  of  Maske-" 
lyne  and  Cook's,  which  may  have  been  seen  for  the  moderate 
charge  of  one  shillin{;,  any  time  during  the  past  twenty 
years  at  the  Egj'ptian  Hall.  Piccadilly,) — Blavatskys,— 
Impostors,— Tricks  of  the  Photop-aphcr,  well  known  in  the 
Trade,— M iracles  which  always  require  "  the  Gas  being. 
lowered," — afiy  Kubbisb,  rather  than  Jesus  Christ  t  Nothiiv 
seems  too  outrageous,  provided  It  is  something  new, — Co 
iiuman  credulity,  excepting   the  simple  Gospel   of  jesa 
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Christ,— and  the  "svreet  reason ablcnew  "  of  Christ's  Atone- 
ment, as  the  Divine  Saviour  of  Mankind. 

True  Belief  needs  Grace.    It  [s  a  KKVEt^rioN. 

The  amazing  difficulty,  on  the  part  of  Mankind,  in 
believing  in  the  Divinity, — Resurrection, — and  final  appear- 
ance as  our  J  udge,  of  our  Saviour, — is  shown  in  the  L'nbelief 
of  His  own  immediate  fotlowcrs.  So  far  from  being, — as 
Rcnan  asserts.— resolved  to  believe  in  Christ's  Resurrection, 
on  the  faintest  grounds, — even  as  he  suggests,  on  the  ojjtical 
delusions  of  an  impassioned  woman  ; — the  Disciples  were, 
— on  the  contrary, — most  difficult  to  convince,  even  on  the 
evidence  of  their  own  senses, — sight, — hearing, — and  touch  ! 

It  w.-w  evidently  not  Thomas  Didymus,  alone,  who 
refused  to  believe  in  our  Lord's  resurrection,  until  he  had, 
himself,  felt  the  scars  left  by  the  healed  wounds  of  ihe 
nails,  and  S]>ear.  Matthew  (xxviii.,  iji  says, — even  after 
our  Lord  had  been  seen  by  so  mary,^"  But  some  doubted," 
Doubted  still !      U'vh/J  not  believe  I 


The  «elfiUi  KWIi  Miia  >ihI  his  Hmhrcn, 


llwre^ 


I 


Tliert  WW  a  c«nJLUi  rich  Man  who  £>r«d  inmphMaKly  cntj  (Ujr.     And 
wu  a  <itiim  Dcgga;  naincil  I^'ani'  Uk)  K  hit  gate,  (rill  ofsotci.  ilniriDg 
Ix  (ni  *-iih  the  uuctibii  which  fell  fmm  ihc  (ich  man's  tAble :   moreover  C 
dacB  came  aad  ticknl  lib  toick— /jtAr  xvi„  19. 

A  MlRACLl!;  IN   1891,  COULD  NOT  PRODUCE  BELIEF. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  rich  man. — knowing  the 
lives  his  five  brothers  were  living, — no  doubt,  rich,  and 
selfish,  like  himself, — pleaded  that  "  one  might  rise  from  tlie 
dead,"  to  convince  them.  Abraham  assures  him  that  it 
would  be  useless, — "  Neither  would  they  believe  tliough  on< 
roaefrom  the  dead."     The  other  Laiarus  dui  actually  ex's 
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from  the  dead,  and  was  seen  by  numbers!     Did  they  all 

believe  and  repent?     Not  at  alt!    They  aekmnvlnlgeU  the 

mmuie. — "  Then  gathered  the  Chief  Priests  in  Council,  and 

said. '  What  do  we  ?  for  this  man  doeth  matty  miracles' " — 

{therefore  we  will  believe  on  Him  and  repent?) — Not — -"If 

we  let    Him   thus  alone.  «//  w/*«  «'///  Mirve  on    Him!" 

Then  from  that  day  forth  they  took  counsel  together  for  to 

/utt  Hivi  to  dtath" — John  xi..  4-53. 

"Much  i«<i|ile  of  tbe  Jcifs  came  not  for  loat'  laltc  only,  bnl  (hat  lh_, 
nii^hi  Kce  I^i^mis  lUu  whom  He  h&d  railed  fiuui  ilic  <lc«(l.     But  ihr  Oii< 
PnctlH  C'}"iiiHc<l  l^»i  t^'y  tiiight  tut  J.atarHi  aitf  A*  J«itM,  bccsiuc  ihnl 
i«uon  of  him  ttotay  of  the  Jt**  behcvinl  on  Jem*." 

So  it  was  A.D.  33,  SO  it  wouU!  be  in  1891  t  Our  Lot 
rose  from  the  dead,  yet  "some  doubted."  So  it  alwa) 
is  in  the  fatal  Unbelief  of  the  /teart.  We  often  read  that 
Jesus  "marvelled  at  their  unbelief;"  it  seemed  as  if  oui 
Lord  Himself  (in  His  htamtn  nature)  was  amazed  at  il! 
jesus'  brothers  (John  vii.,  3-S)  must  have  been  brought  »p^ 
with  Him  from  boyhood, — must  have  »wen  His  lovclj 
character,  Surety  one  would  have  thought  that  the  entire^ 
family  would  have  loved  and  followed  Him  I  Dut  like  the 
brothers  of  Joseph  they  seem  to  have  been  tndilTerent 
characters,  jealous  of,  and  irritated  at,  —  llis  superiority  ic 
to  themseK-es. 

The  Altogether  Lovelv. 

Yet  how  sweet  and  lovely  must  have  been  the  early  days 
of  the  Holy  child  JcsusI     How  Lovely  must  have  been  tlie 
perfect  piety  and  goodness  of  the  youth    of  Him,  Who 
Wits  •'  fairer  than  the  children  of  men,  the  chiefest  of  ten 
thousand,  and  altogether  lovely."   One  would  have  thought 
that  being  brought  up  with  Jesus, — being  constantly  with 
Him, — seeing  His  lovely  character. — would  have  melted  a 
stone    into    love!     Yet  we  read, — "For  neither  did    His 
brethren  believe  in    Him."  Oohn  vli.,  5)  Even  our    Lord's 
immediate  followers, — who  had  "been  with  Him   from  tba' 
beginning."  seen  the  miraclt:s, — nay.  had  even  torougJit  them 
tfietns^hvs. — and  had  come  back  to  their  Lord  with  joy, 
saying  "  even  the  Devils  arc  subject  to  us  through    Tliyi 
name.  " — even  /A^'had  to  be  upbraided  for  their   '*  unbelief.' 
and  "  liardnc33  of  heart,"  to  the  very  last, — even  after  the 
Resurrection  of  their  Lord, — and  had  to  have  "  their  eye 
opened  that  they  might  understand  the  Scriptures  !  "     AU'I 
this  docs  certainly   show  the  amazing  difficulty  of  trufv^ 
saving,  belief  in  Almighty  God,  and  His  Son  Jesus  Christ ! 
i^aul  ivntiiig  to  the  caily  Christians  at  Corinth,  only  twenty»j 
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efgfht  years  after  Clirisl'-i  death  reminds  tliem  that  500  of 
the  brethren  had  seen  the  risen  Lord,  and  spoken  with  Him 
after  His  resurrection,  "  Of  whom  the  greater  part  remain 
to  this  day.  but  some  have  fallen  asleep."  Even  thus 
early  some  were  beginning  to  doubt !  Indeed,  everything 
points  to  the  :ib<tolutc  impossibility  of  true  saving  belief  in 
Jesus  Christ,  unless  Divine  grace  ts  sought  for  and  obtained 
in  answer  to  continual  prayer. 

Faith  pRoDuctn— and  Sustajnbd,— bv  Pra^'er. 

Many  Youths  seem  to  wonder  at  the  necessity  for  all 
this  prayer.  "  Why  cannot  God  eive  us  what  we  ask  for. 
once  for  all,  and  havedonc  with  it?"  They  forget  that  alt 
this  prayer  Is  not  for  God's  sake,  hviX/er  our  otvn.  it  is  tlic 
only  known  means  of  keeping  "  Faith  "  or  "  Belief"  alive  ! 
Daily  communion  with  God.  in  Prayer, — is  the  only  ktunvn 
mmns  by  which  the  Finite,  can  approach  the  Infinite  1 
Dear  young  Reader,  your  own  experience  will  but  confirm 
the  experience  of  Mankind,  that  without  this  constant  ask- 
ing for  Divine  grace, — the  merely  intellectual. — natural, — 
worldly, — human, — mind  can  never  understand,  appreciate, 
or  accept,  the  method  of  Salvation  through  belief  in  Christ ! 
On  the  contrarj', — "  being  talked  at  "  incessantly  on  theite 
subjects,  with  the  well-known  pious  I'hrases  and  Expressions 
common  10  the  Religious, — seems  only  too  likely  to  excite 
dUgust.  if  injudiciously  persisted  in.  "  Well  !  but  a  Parent, 
or  person  placed  in  a  responsible  position,  must  insist  upon 
family  prayer. — family  reading  of  the  Bible.  &c.  otherwise 
a  very  heathen  condition  of  things  would  soon  obtain  in 
that  family."  True,  but  attempt  should  be  made  to  render 
such  efforts  interesting. — real, — and  pleasing,  to  the  Young, 
The  dismal  routine  of  the  Chapter  read,  for  years,  often  in 
a  very  dismal  voice,  and  lifeless  way, — wtthuut  a  word  of 
comment  or  explanation, — is  very  tr>'ing  to  Young  People 
The  better  plan  is  to  let  each  of  the  Family  read  in  turn. 

Ak  Unconverted  Youth  expresses  Disgust. 

All  this  talk  of  "Jesus  only!"  "Getting  well  saved," 
'■  What  think  ye  of  Chrii^t .'"  "  Is  Christ  precious  to  you  ?  ■* 
"  Only  believe."  "  Coining  to  Jesus."  Buried  in  baptism 
with  Him."  "Plunged  in  that  crimson  flood,  &c,  &C.," — 
wrote  a  fine,  intellectual.  Youth  to  the  Author. — "has  been 
dinned  into  our  ears,  until  it  either  becomes  nauseous,  or 
is  listened  to  with  quiet  contempt,  and  without  the  ghc 
of  a  sympathetic  response.     We  know  well  that  too  mt. 
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of  it  is  mere  "buncombe," — gas. — inanity.     The  fact  that" 
so  few  arc  affected  by  it,  prov^es,  I  think,  that  people  do 
not  really  believe  it." 

I  ventured  to  point  out  to  him. — as  I  do  to  the  youog 
Reader. — that  Religious,  I'ious.  people  acquire  ccrtaio,— 
one  may  almost  say  "technical  '  phrases  ia  expressing 
religious  truths.  Technical  words  gradually  creep  into 
every  pursuit,  :ind  every  amusement;  words  which  all 
cannot  appreciate.  For  instance  a  youth  in  the  Engineer- 
ing, or  Machine  Shop,  would  ask  for  a  "Spanner,"  or  a 
"  Template,"  and  would  be  understood  in  a  moment ;  but 
not  by  the  outer  world.  The  Builder, — Seaman, —  Miner,—, 
even  our  Boys  in  tlicir  games  at  School,  employ  technical 
words,  and  phr.x'ies,  which  would  not  be  understood  by 
itlicrs.  You  must  not  therefore  quarrel  with  Religious 
""People  if  they  employ, — over  and  over  again,— certain  terms, 
which  convey  to  the  pious,  enlightened,  mind,  the  most 
profound,  bUsseti.  and  delightful  trutlis, — but  which  must 
be  very  trying  to  a  prtmd,  intellectual,  unrc^n^rate  person  ! 

Depends  on  the  State  of  thk  Heart.  J 

Such  expressions  are  merely  "nauseous."  because  th«^ 
young  hearer  has  never  yet  ftU  the  exceedingly  precious 
LTruths, — which  such  expressions  are  intendal,  by  good 
scoplc.  to  convey. — experimentally  for  himself.  At  the 
same  lime,  if  Evangelical, — (another  technical  term  for 
energetic,  devoted,  pious,  people) — Teachers  could  but 
give  their  hearers  more  thoughts  and  fewer  mere  word*, — 
this  complaint  of  "dinning  our  cars," — without  touchii^ 
the  he.irt. — would    not  be  so  often   heard. 

There  never  was  a  day  in  which  there  was  more  rctigiottt 
talk  than  the  one  we  live  in. 

'*  We  are  preached  to  death."  —  said  an  excellent 
gentleman  to  the  Writer,  Not  with  thoughtful,  practical™ 
suggestive,  addresses,  but  with  an  interminable  flow  of 
religious  talk,  with  not  much  life  in  it.  and  producing, 
apparently  little  practical  result.  Lacking  not  only  the 
"enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom."— /Ao/  all  Christians 
can  dispense  with, — but  unfortunately,  lacking  also 
indispensable. — "  demonstration.  " — Paul  speaks  of, — " 
the  Spirit  and  of  Power." 

"Belief"   Unlikk  all  otiiek  Studies. 

A    well-meaning    Youtli.~nieeting    with    difficulty 
Religious  Belief, — the  unbelief  of  the  Head, — tlie  iinder-^ 
standing,  rather  than  of  tiie   Hearty — instead  of  expecting 
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much  from  the  reli^'ous  talk  of  others,  should  give  himself 
a  certain  time,  alone,  for  private  study  of  the  Bible  every 
day.  After  leaving  School  his  must  indeed  be  an  unusual 
life  if  he  cannot  secure  half  an  hour  of  an  evening  to  him- 
self. I-cl  him  bo  nssurcd,  from  the  experience  of  Mankind 
for  ages, —  that  mere  listening  to  others  cannot  of  itself 
bring  true  "Belief,"  or  "Conversion."  Karnest  Gospet 
addresses  arc  helpful ;  but  "  Belief"  cannot  be  taught  as  in 
a  Class-room, — talked  into  an  Audience,  or  worked  out 
as  in  a  problem  of  Euclid,  by  Diagrams. — to  mathematical 
certainly.  It  cannot  be  represented  intellectually,  so  a$ 
to  bring  irresistible  conviction  to  the  mind  as  in  teaching 
Art,  Science,  or  any  Subject,  pertaining  to  Sense  or  Time. 
When  all  has  been  done  to  convince  the  understanding, — 
still  Divine  grace  is  needed, — and  will  alone  be  effectual 
— to  convince  and  cottvfrt,  the  Heart,  Mind,  and  Soni. 
It  will,  after  all.  be  a  matter  of  individual  "Belief"  in 
Christ,  on  the  part  of  every  youth,— because  God  has  so 
ordained  tt. 

Were  it  possible  to  teach  Belief  in  Jesus  Christ, — and 
Salvation  through  Him. — in  a  Lecture  Room, — by  Irrc- 
sistihlc, — mathematical, — demonstrations,  there  would  be 
no  room,  or  scope,  for  the  individual  exercise  nf  this 
inestimable  precious  gift  of  God  called  throughout  the 
Bible.  "  Faith,"  or  '•  Belief."  So  indispensable  is  it  to 
Salvation  that  we  are  plainly  told  that  "without  faith  it 
is  impossible  to  please  God. '  Prize,  therefore;  your  faith 
and  belief  in  God  and  Christ  as  really  the  most  precious 
thing  you  will  ever  posscs-s.  and  dread  those  persons,  or 
Books,  which  tend  to  destroy  "Faith"  in  all  those  they 
come  in  contact  with. 

Faitii  Obtained  by  the  Study  of  tiif.  Bible. 

Though  it  cannot  be  (aught.  Faith  may  be  gatHed  by 
individual,  ptn'sonal,  study  of  God's  word.  Do  you  doubt 
it  ?  Then  put  it  to  the  test !  Let  the  young  Reader  only 
give  himself  time  to  .study  the  Bible, — aixvays  with  Prayer 
to  God  for  enlightenment  every  time  you  open  your  Bible, 
for  the  next  two  months,  and  see  whether  glorious  truths 
and  convictions  will  not  gradually  open  themselves  to  your 
mind.  Tl»e  "study"  of  God's  word  here  spoken  of  is  not 
merely  reading  at  haphazard  any  verses  that  may  at  the 
moment  strike  you,  and  forget  them  all  in  five  minutes 
after,  as  iliousands  do. 

By  all  meaAs  read  any,  and  all,  the  interesting  ^^xTj!^ 
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|thc  Bibk,  as  often  as  you  Mice,  but  for  "•ituily  "  adopt 
following  su^cstioii.  I.ct  the  young  reader  take  th 
verse  :  Matt,  i.,  21, — "  And  she  sliaU  bring  forth  a  son.  and 
thou  shalt  call  His  name  'Jesus,' — ('Saviour'  in  the 
Hebrew) — for  He  shall  save  His  people  from  their  sins." 
Getting  a  thick  ruled  book, — copy  book  size, — with  stiff 
cover. — let  the  student, — now  no  longer  a  mere  reaJcr, — 
look  out  all  the  References  given  in  his  Marginal  Bible  to 
thi»  one  verse,  and  write  tltcm  all  out  in  his  book  till 
exhausted,  giving  the  places  where  he  found  them.  He 
will  find  that  there  will  be  other  sets  of  references  again  to 
tlicse  in  turn.     Let  him  take  all  liuse  in  turn.  and.  as  hii 

>k  fills,  an    amazing   collection   of  the  most   prcciot 
iromiscs  and  assurances  will  gradually  be  collected  from 
parts  of  the  Bible, — useful  to  you  all  your  life: — ami 
rcat  Scheme  of  Salvation  through  Jesus   will  graduall) 
pen  itself  irresistibly  to  your  mind.     "  Why,  you  might  » 

Iwcll  ask  me  to  write  out  the  entire  Bible!"     No!     All  the 

'references  obtained  from  this  verse,  and  all  those  to  which 
you  will  be  sent,  will  probably  iill  two  books,  and  take  soma  J 
months  to  complete.      Jf  it   took  years, — if  it    took  yoofl 
lifetime, — could  you  spend  the  half-hour  a  day  better?   You 
give  eotttitltss  hours,  in  youth,  to  your  Cricket,    Football, 
and  other  pursuits,  cannot  you  give  out  half'lwHr  a  day . 

ymr  God/ 

Bible  Study  left  to  the  Eleventh  Hour. 

Thousands  of  men. — apparently  .sane. — sagacious. — rocii 

all  that  pertains  to  this   World,— spend   forty  years," 
easelcss,  amazing,  toll  and  cncrg>-,  in   making   a   rortunc 
but  begrudge  half  an  hour  a  day  given  to  God !    TTica 
when  rf(i'/fw comes,— as  on  the  smking  "London," — '{See 
page  78,) — they  rash  to  their  neglected   Bibles, — expecting 
to  eoHdense  the  duty  of  Ihe  past  forty  years  into  one  short 
distracted  hour,  "and  to  tne  mercy  of  a  wo/»i«// leave  the 
v,ist  concerns  of  an    Eternal  scene  1 "     One  really   ma] 
question,  whether, — in  this  direction, — such  men  arc   rmlh 
sane  ! 

Eighty-two  references  to  the  verse  given, — referring 
the  word  "Jesus,"  could  be  here  given,  but  they  occupy  too 
much  space.     They  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  precioii 
verses  tu  the  Believer,  of  any   recorded   in   God's    Word 
Persistently  adhered  10,  this  practical,  real,  study   of 
Bible,  accompanied  by  prayer,  must  dispel   unbelief  I     Till 
entire  Bible  thus  carefully  examined, — will    be    found 

^sik  directly, — (or  inAWtcvV^  bv  "  ty^es,")— of  Chri*t» — the' 
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promised  Messiah,  or  "  Saviour."  Allusions  to  His  coming, 
— HIr  office  and  Kingdom. — will  meet  the  student  from 
Genesis  to  MalacliL  Written  by  scores  of  person^  evideoUy 
of  very  diATercnt  characters  and  temperaments,  and  at  vei>' 
distant  periods  of  the  Woild's  Histvry,  tlie  dilit;ent  student 
nrill  soon  be  convinced  that  the  amazing  unity  and  accord 
in  their  writings  must  bt  t>f  God  ! 

Why  Dti>  God  m.\ke  Salvation  dependent 

UPON    -BELiKF"  IN   CHRIST? 

Surely  it  is  useless  for  finite  beinRs  to  ask  wAji 
Almighty  God  chu^^e  the  ama):ing. — and  to  tlK  Carnal, 
"  Unbelieving  "  mind,— inexpiicabltf, — method  of  Salvation 
through  "  Belief  in  Christ,  which  He  has  thought  fit  to 
place  before  Mankind.  Doubtless  these  are  the  things 
mto  which  "the  Angels"  themselves,  "desire  to  look," — 
and  which  will  require  no  doubt  Eternity, — and  a  greatc 
advance  in  spiritual  understanding  than  is  now  possible 
to  Man, — fully  to  comprehend.  Meanwhile,  surely 

It  is  our  wisdom  and  duty, — as  perishing  creatures, — 
sustained,  for  a  few  fleeting  years,  by  God's  Providence,— 
to  gain,  with  His  aid,  and  the  study  of  Hi^  Holy  Word» 
this  "Faith."  and  most  thankfully  to  accept  for  ourselvc 
that  Salvation  by  "Belief"  in  Christ,  now  offered  to  all 
men  by  an  indulgent  God. 

I     Two  Difticulties  met  with  by   the   Young  Student 
'  of  the    Bible    are    treated    of   in    the    two    following 
Chapters. 

k  "  I  am  willing," — the  young  Reader  may  say, — "  to  com- 
■'■incnce  the  study  of  the  Bible  you  recommend,  for  a  short 
time  daily,  but  when  I  meet  willi  '  difTicultics,"' — of  belief,'— 
things  which  I  cannot  understand,  or  see  how  they  can 
be  right. — what  am  1  to  do  ?  (jive  an  illustration  or  two 
how  the  Believer  would  treat  these  *  diHlculties  1  *  " 

Two  illustrations  arc  therefore  given  in  the  two  next 
Chapters. 

Already  the  familiar  difficulty  as  to  David's  fall  will  be 
found  treated  on  i'age  252.  That  of  the  Fall  of  our  First 
Parents  on  page  42a  "  Far  from  satisfactory,** — some  may 
say.  Well  \  let  them  be  taken  merely  as  suggestive,  as  an 
attempt  for  others  to  improve  upon.  Others  may  occur j 
during  your  Bible  study.  You  will  be  wise  to  pass  such  by 
till  you  are  older.  But  be  assured  that  there  is  not  a 
"difficulty"  in  the  entire  Bible  which  cannot,  with  God's  aid,^ 
be  met ;  but  time,  study,  prayer,  and  faith,  are  needec' 


THE  BIBLE  ADDKUSSEU  CBKTAIN  STATKS. 

The  amazing  candour,  and  fairness,  with  which  the  Bibl 
records  ihc  vices,  as  well  as  the  virtue:^  of  iM  heroes,  sccr 
never  to  be  noticed  bj'  the  Unbchever  ;^-hc  scoffs  at  David's 
fall. — bm  he  never  seems  to  reflect  tliai  unless  God  h*i 
thought  fit  to  record    it,  he, — the    Sceptic, — would  never 
have  beard  uf  David's  fall  at  all !      The  Bible  gives 
boldly, — wo  may,  therefore,  read  all  with  equal  boldness. 

The  Bible  is  Complkte. 

The  Bible  is  complete.     Nothing  can  be  added  to  il.- 
certainly  nothing  can  be  taken  away.     "  Heaven  and  Ear 
shall  pass  away,  but  My  word  shall  not  pass  away."     ' 
any  man   shall  take  away  front  the  words  of  the  prophe 
of  this  Book,"  the  Bible  concludes  by  saying, — "Godsb 
take  away  his  part  out  of  the   Book    of  I.ifc."       "An 
whosoever  was  not   found   written   in  the   Book  of  LH 
was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire."— Rev.  xx..  15, 

CONCLUSION. 
The  Bible  must  be  Studikd  as  a  WHor.E. 

Hence  the  Bible  must  be  read  as  a  wfiole: — the  most  u 
fair  method  of  reading  God's  Word,— fatal  to  truth, — is  U« 
extraordinary  system  uf  seizing  upon  one  isolated  Chapter, 
—or  even  a  single  Verse, — without  considering  to  whom  ■ 
was  addressed, — and  forming  upon  it  a  Belief  or  Creed? 
How  can  we  thus  distort  the  importance  of  one  phase  o( 
Christian  truth,  without  excluding  others  equally  import. 
Surely  the  Scriptures  are  intended  tn  be  read  as  a  whol 
addressed  to  the  infinitely  varied  needs  of  all, — Saint  aoil 
Sinner  alike.  Take,— for  instance, — the  Ninth  o(  Kotn. 
—{alluded  to  in  a  subsequent  Chapter)  "  that  t 
Chapter,"— as  it  has  been  called, — dealing  with  the  atisolu 
Sovereignty  of  God.  It  is   evidently  intended. 

Paul,  for  a  certain  Class  he  was  contending  with,  a.nA  w 
then    addressing,    viz., — the    proud    Jews    to    whom 
rejection  of  their    once  chosen,    but    unbelieving,  Nattoo. 
and  the  bringing  in  of  us, — the  Gentiles, — was  an  abomiu 
tion.     But  the  "terrible"  Ninth  Chapter  of  Romans  havi 
humbled  the  pride,  at  least,  probably  of  .«ome, — as  it 
intended  to  do, — Paul  goes  on  in   the  very  next  Ch- 
from  Predesliraliou  to  the  other  equally  lnie,~and  ixi 
blessed  phase  of  Trulh. — namely,  univcrsiil  oficr  of  Salv 
tion  to  all  who  choose  to  humble  tliemselvcs  sufiici 
to  accept  of  it.  and  to  call  upon  God.  in  his  own  sp 
way,  throu^^h  our  Saviour's  atonement. 
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"For  whason^cr  shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord 

[shall  be  saved." — Rom.  x.,  12-13.     "The    same  Lord  over 

[all  is  rich  to  a//  that  call  upon  Him."       "if   thou    shaltj 

confess  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shall  belie^'c 

in  thine  heart  that  God  hath  raised  Mim  from  the  dead 

Kthou  shalt  be  saved." — Horn.  x.  9. 

H        The  Bible  Originallv  not   Divided  into 
B  Chapters  and  Verses. 

If, — therefore. — you  choose  to  read  the  Ninth  chapter  of 
Romans  fy  itself^ — or  as  an  isolated  chapter. — stop 
suddenly  at  the  last  verse, — without  considering  whom 
Paul  is  striving  with,  and  whom  he  is  addressing, — you 
might  become  a  fatalist.  Whereas  wc  know  that  Paul 
never  divided  his  Epistles  into  chapters  at  nil ;  th.it  was 
done  ajjcs  after  Paul.  "  for  the  convenience  of  being  read 
in  the  Churches."  Paul  never  intended  you  to  slop  at  the 
last  verse  of  the  Ntntli,  or  any,  of  our  so-called  "  chapters ;" 
he  intended  his  Epistles  to  be  read  as  a  ivhoU.  Thus  the 
fatalist  may  form  a  belief  by  singling  out,  and  stopping  aC 
ihLs  "  Chapter."  (the  IX.  Kom.)  while  the  glorious  Gospel 
for  all,— for  "  whosoever  will."— is  freely  offered  to  him  in 
THE  NEXT  1  Hvcn  onc  isolated  verse  may  be  thus  unfairly 
selected,  and  a  belief  or  even  a  creed  founded  upon  it  »c 
utter  variance  with  true,  saving.  Belief  in  Christ!  "  If  ye 
loved  Mc  ye  would  rejoice  because  I  go  unto  the  Father, 
for  My  Father  is  greater  than  aX\."—JohH  xiv..  18- 

"  There  ! — says  thtr  Unitarian, — I  iaid  so  !  Jesus  clearly 
docs  not  claim  to  be  equal  with  God, — confesses  that  God_^ 
t.f  greater  than  He  is.  Just  what  our  Sect  or  Church  has 
ever  taught.  A  perfect  Teacher, — sent  by  God, — but  not 
Divine  !  "  This  one  isolated  verse  may  thus  be  taken  out 
of  the  Hiblc— carefully  avoiding  others, — to  form  thereon 
an  amazing  error  \  The  Unitarian  does  not  reflect  that 
Jesus  spoke  these  words  in  His  hnmatt  clianuter, — as  a 
man, — and  while  in  that  human  state, — "  He  humbled 
Himself,  and  was  found  in  fashion  as  a  man."  Then,  true, 
indeed,  "  My  Father  is  greater  than  all."  "  The  Word 
became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us."  But  for  this  one 
isolated,  misunderstood.  "  wrested  *'  text, — a  huttdred  may 
be  quoted  to  proclaim  the  absolute  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ 
"  Lord."  said  Philip.  "  show  us  the  Father,  and  it  sufliceth 
us."  "Have  £  been  so  long  with  you,  and  yet  hast  thou 
not  known  Me.  Philip  ?  He  that  hath  seen  Mc  hath  seen 
the  Father.      How  sayest  thou  "Show  us  the  Father?" 


low  CAS  WE  GRASP  THE  INriNITE? 

Believest  thou  not  that  I  am  In  the  Father,  and  the  Father 
in  Me  ?  " — Jokn  xiv,  8-9.  "  I  and  My  Father  are  ont" — 
JtAn  X.,  30.  But  nnttf  the  Sou  He  saith.  Thy  Throne  0 
God,  is  for  ever  and  ever."  "  For  unto  us  a  Child  fs  bom, 
— unto  us  a  Son  is  given  ;  and  hts  name  shall  be  called 
Wonderful,  Counsellor,  The  Mighty  God,  The  Everlasting 
Father,  The  I'rincc  of  i'cacc."  (Advent  of  Jesus  Christ.) 
Unless  Je*ius  was  "vetj'God"  His  amazing  sacrifice;  and 
satisfactory  atonement  for  all  Mankind. — prophesied 
throughout  the  Bible,  from  Genesis  downward. — amouots 
to  nothing.— is  quite  unavaihng. 

Surely  this  shows  that  the  Scriptures  must  be  studied  su 
a  •whoU,  and  not  by  selecting  one  portion,  and  "  wresting" 
it  to  the  cxcliision.  and  ignoring,  of  the  rest. — merely  10 
suit  the  peculiar  views  of  certain  Sects.  Peter, — himself. — 
speaks  of  Paul's  Epistles  as  containing  "  some  things  whicbj 
are  hard  to  be  understood, — which  they  that  are  unleame 
or  unstable. — wrest, — as  they  do  also  the  other  Scriptur 
— to  their  own  dcsiructiun."  But  Peter  accepts  tht 
things  as  from  God.  "  Kven  as  our  beloved  brother  Paul, 
— aaiording  to  the  wisiiotH  given  unto  him,  hath  written 
untoyou."'— H.  A/fT  iii.  Ij-i;.  "  Vc  therefore,  beloved, 
beware  lest  ye  also  being  led  away  with  the  errors  of  the  , 
wicked,  fall  from  your  own  steadfastness." 

"I  cannot  understand  these  things."  the  young  Readc 
may  say, — "  I  cannot  understand  how  Jesus  could  be  G( 
as  well  as  Man.  I  cannot  see  how  God  can  know  the  End 
from  the  Beginning, — who  will  accept  the  Gospel,  and  be 
converted  and  saved. — and  who  will  not, — and  yet  that  we 
all  act  of  our  own  free  wilt!" 

Dear   young    Reader!     Who  atks  you  to?     Who  dm 

Lundcrstand    it?    Who  wants,  or  ef/vrfs  you    to    do  so? 

'Can'st  thoM.— by  searching. — find  out  God?"      "Verily. 

tliou  art  a  Gnd  that  hidest  Thyself,  O  God  of  Israel  the 

Saviour."— Isaiah  xlv..  15. 

"Thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent, 
and  hast  revealed  them  unto   Babes." 


Ir  IS  A  Revelation  of  Grace. 

The  doctrine  of  Election, — Prcdcstin.ilion, — Sovereign 
Grace, — Freewill, — Choice. — and  Offer  of  Salvation  to  ^ 
—are  phages.  »iid  very  solemn  ones. — undoubtedly, — of 
Divine  Truth.  Almighty  God  doubtless  knows  the  End 
from  the  Beginning,  lie  would  not  be  God  if  He  did  not 
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But  we,  dear  Reader,  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  doc- 
trine of  Predestination,— or  the  unquestionably  mysterious 
Nature,  and  Powers,  of  Almighty  God,  than  we  have  to 
do  with  the  complex  movements  of  His  myriad  Stars, 
in  the  i;rcat  Ncbuhi;  of  Orion,  the  "  Millcy  Way,"  or 
Andromeda  !  Our  duty, — as  perishing  creatures, — existing 
for  a  brief  period  on  a  dying  World, — like  the  insects 
around  us,  6uttering  their  brief  life-time  in  the  Summer's 
rays,— supported,  for  a  moment,  by  Almighty  God.  soon  to 
pans  on  in  the  solemn  march  of  all  created  things  onward 
to  Eternity. — is, — surely  to  have  "Faith"  and  "Belief"  in 
God's  promises  to  all  who  call  upon  Him, — to  take  the 
Almighty  at  His  Word,  to  gra^p  His  promises,  and  to 
Believe  in  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ! 

lliis,  you  and  1  can  certainly  attempt  now  to  do, — 
' Predestination,  or  no  Predestination; — and  as  God  willcth 
not  the  death  of  the  Sinner,  "not  willing  that  any  should 
perit^h,  but  that  all  should  come  to  re|)ent.ince."- — II.  Peter, 
iii,,  9i  "  I'^or  God  hath  not  appointed  us  unto  Wrath,  but 
to  obtain  salvation  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ" — I.  Thesa. 
■v.,  9., — wc  may  be  certain  Ihat  we  shall  not  attempt  it 
long,  before  God  will  extend  to  us,  also,  this  Saving 
Grace, — for  He  hath  said,  through  our  Blessed  Lord, — 
"Whosoever  cometh  unto  Me  I  will  in  Nu  wise  cast  out." 


The  "Open  Secrbt." 
the  secret  of  the  world. 

CoJl'it  /4m  ccaii  the  Secret  a(  ihh  WotM.  O  Wind  [ 
A>  iboa  )iwccf>c«i  o'er  (^c  M'lorUn'l, — biifTetini;  ihe  Mountain's  brcaU  ? 
Or  'gaiwt  ilt  hciulUniU  bciriag,— with  a  sablunf;  w  entnatiiig, 
Sbcltrr,  in  Kinh's  hr«<>m,  from  thy  wild  uiiml  ? 

Ckn'sl  fim  icjkI  llic  Secret  of  thik  WoiM ,  O  Suul  ! 
Ai  iKou  Btrivetl  lownnU  Ihu  Infinite,  ind  »h\oliitc  Unknown, 
Tndi^  FiratDtn^nial  Coane*. — wMLing  KK-mentsl  SAurcCE,— 
Making  all  ihe  Wisikim  ullhc  Sckohls  ih^oun? 

.V*/— Tlw  Secret  of  this  WaiW.  i*  hiJ.  O  Wind  I 

From  thy  ttonn  wlul  on  her  Kurtece,-  from  tliy  liMltng,— 4S  in  nrifc.^ 
Yd  well  sfiiiffsf  tr/eat  tkii  bloweth.  — wiili  ihjl  Secret  *>veTlli>weth, — 
RtnuhRl  in  ion  cadence  (rum  Maitli'x  hiililen  Life  ! 

And  tine  Secret  tif  lbl>  World  u  liiJ,  O  Soul ! 

From  iln»  many  Titan  nirivings  — "  Felitm  oj»m  (J***," — huilw!,— 

Vet  mlAal  //rt'ii-f.— conlrile»iid  Inirly.  — In  r4j; /Aorf,— pure  and  holj.— 

tSirf  rcvnli  //r*«.'(</*.— ihc  "  Secret  of  ihc  WoiW  t  " 

Written  by  t  young  Scotch  gentleman,  whci.— z6  yen*  ago.— was  goiitf  to 
iusinlb,— iriih  the  Auihm,— for  hii  henllh.     In  ttiU  beautiful  Uicule.  tl  is 
bclic^eil,  hia  tiolth  wa^  rcitoicd,  at  kaat  tat  a  tiuc ;  boi  wbeihcr  he  still  live* 
luiknuiim. 


THE  UNJUST  JUDGE. 


"  At  l)»l  time  Jeitis  nid,  1  llunk  Tlu-c,  O  Filber,  Lord  of  Heaven,  andl 
Earth,  beauM:  Hou  h»t  HID  rHesB  tuikci  from  lb«  vriw;  and  i-KUuhMr  | 
■.nd  hast  reveijetl  ihem  lo  Babbs.  KveoM  FUber;  (oi  lo  K  se«n>cd  good' 
in  Tliy  iil£til."-jlAr/!(.  xL.  a$. 

Parable  OF  oiiR  Lord. 


The  Unjusl  Judgf, 

And  He  tpalc  a  TtraliU  unto  Ihein,  ihat  men  ought  always  to  Prsy  und  nul 
lo  Fsirt;  «Tmg.  "There  w«  in  a  City  a  [n<lge  which  feaied  not  God. 
neither  rcgsrticd  Mnn  :  an'l  there  u-ns  a  poor  Widow,  in  the  City,  who  nne 
uNlc  him  lu  avciiKv  hei  uf  her  Adrcitarj'.  AiiJ  he  wuuld  not  rot  a  while.  b«t 
iiftu™-»;ilii  he  t-11''  within  hiiiiM-'lf,  "  Thdugti  I  fc»f  i*iA  Cod.  iwr  regard  Man. 
j-tt  IttcAU-ic  this  Widow  troiibleth  m«,  I  no//  avei»«  h«r,  lut,  by  her  cusiinail 
coining  ihe  MMty  ine!"  And  tUe  Lord  uid.  "Rearwhit  ihe  Unjurl  7it4gt 
taiik!  And  ilidll  «,>(  Gat  avenge  Uis  e»m  elxt,  wlitch  erjr  Day  awl  Kight 
uitio  Him,  thoujfh  lie  bear  lone  with  them?"— i«i.t?xviii,.  i-j. 

What  ail  encoitttigfincnt  to  Prayer  !  If  it  prcvaileil  with  an  Unjutt  Jv^ft; 
— "sh*ll  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  Eaflh  (io  right?"— (7w*,  xviii,,  aj, 

**A>k, — and  >c  ihall  receive;  aeek.— and  ye  thall  find;  knock,— tud  il-i 
eh>n  be  Qperuni  mito  you  !  "—Matt,  tii.,  j  ;  Z«ir  »u,  8. 

"  If  ye,  then,  being  o*ii  kn«w  how  to  give  good  eiiht  nnlo  Mwr  cbildM^i 
how  mneh  more  «hnU  your  Heavenly  Father  |pve  tile  Floly  }ipmi  to  tktm  itntl 
aiA  Mixa'.'  —Man.  vil.,  ii  :  Lutt  k\.,  13. 


Tuo  Late!    Jew's  "Wailing  I'laee     .ii  ji-.in.alem. 
"OUid!  BmW  IW  C\l7 '."     "OLord!  BuiU  the  t'lly  1  ■* 


CHAPTER     LX. 


UNBELIEF. 
ESAU     AND     JACOB. 


I  Two  illustrations  how  ao-called  "  difificuUies  "  urged 
by  the  Unbeliever,  should  be  met. 
ILLUSTRATION  No.  i. 
*•  As  it  is  written,  Jacob  have  I  loved,  but  Esau  have 
1  hated." — H^mani  us.,  1$. 
i^ERMAPS  no  words  in  the  Bible  have  been  more 
!H'  cavilkd  at,  by  Infidelity,  than  the  above  words  of 
'Tf  the  Most  High.  Paul,  in  that  amaiing  Chapter,  the 
•y  Ninth  of  Romans. — spoken  of  in  the  previous  Chapter, 
— quotes  the  above  words  from  the  last  of  the  Prophets. — 
Maiachi.  "  Was  not  E&ati  Jacob's  brother }  salth  the 
Lord; — yet  I  loved  Jacob.  And  I  hated  Esau  and  laid 
lits  heritage  waste." — Maiachi  i^  2-3. 
The  words  "Jacob"  and  "Esau"  arc  evidently  employed 
ere,  as  alluding  to  their  Descendants,  and  Tribes,  and  not 
^to  themselves  as  individuals.  For  nothing  in  the  Old 
Testament  leads  us  to  conclude  that  God  "hated"  Esau 
as  au  individual, — and  so  far  from  God  "destroying  his 
heritage,"  God  had  evidently  prospered  him.  (Genesis 
xxxiii.,  Of.  He  declines  the  present  his  alarmed  brother 
offers  to  him,  on  tlie  ground  that  he  had  ho  ntfd  of  it, 
being  himself  evidently  a  prosperous,  wealthy,  man,  with 
a  large  following. 

The  Words  allude  to  their  Tribesl 

Who  can  doubt  that  the  %vords  apply  to  the  future  of 
their  respective  Tribes  or  Descendants.  God's  eye  saw 
Esau's  Descendants,  a  wild,  Godless,  people,  on  the  one* 
hand,  cruel  and  oppressive; — and  a  God-fearing,  law- 
abiding.  Race,  springing  from  Jacob, — on  the  other.  Surely, 
— for  the  sake  of  Mankind  and  civilization, — even  the 
Sceptic  would  desire  the  World  to  be  filled  rather  by 
the  latter  than  the  former  I  Why  then  complain  if  the 
Almighty  foresaw  the  future,  and  chose  Jacob,— called 
"Israel,"   {Gen.    xxjcvii,   13X — hence   "the   Children   of 
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Israel." — and  his  Descendants,  for  His  chosen  people, — 
nitlier  than  the  lawless  tribes  of  Esau  ?  Stanlcj*.  the 
recent  explorer  of  the  "  Dark  Continent," — Africa. — give$  a 
frightful  picture  of  the  unutterable  cruelties,  and  ccasclcsj 
loss  of  life,  inflicted  upon  the  defenceless  native  tribes  by 
armed  bands  of  Arabs,  tlic  Slave  and  Ivory  Hunters. 
These  wretches,  in  orgnnizcd,  well-armed,  bands,  com« 
stealthily,  by  niyht.  upon  ihc  native  villages,  and  a  merci- 
lesf!  slaughter  follows,  more  to  seise  the  Ivory, — obtained, 
by  vast  pains,  rather  than  to  secure  slaves. 

Stanley's  REMKf>v  for  Si.avf.rv  in  Africa. 

There  in  only  one  remniy  (ot  iTicse  wJiij|»ale  deratialiurui  nf  Afncas;. 
abuiiKtnc^.  ami  thai  is  tlic  luk-imi  comUnitiun  at  iln£iani\,  Gcmuiiy,  Fnuict, 
Portugal,  South  and  Eoni  Africn,  and  th<Coiq^  !>Ute,  aj^rut  the  ioiroduttioaj 
of  gunponiicr  into  any  |4rt  of  the  c>>ntiiicnl  except  (vr  the  aw  of  their  o«bJ 
Ogeilis,  soldier*,  »nd  employe*  ;  oi  teiiinf;  upon  every  liuL  at  ivory  liraug' 
nut.  ai.  there  i<^  not  a  siiij^lc  piecrnowaiU)-!  wlikli  Itu  liecn  gaiived  lawi~ 
Kveiy  iu(k,  piece  aiul  tiL'rap.  in  the  pnuussion  of  an  Arnt>  trftdn  has 
jit«p«i  ami  ilyfi.1  in  IJoorl  I  Kvciy  pnuiui  wei|;lit  liw  toM  llie  life  of  a 
iroman,  or  child  ;  for  cwfy  five  [loands  n  luit  h«>  been  bunieil :  for  every  i 
Uuks  a  whnle  village  has  been  dettrorctl  ;  cTvtr  iweniir  iu!tks  have  !>ceti^ 
obtiine<i  >t  ikc  price  of  i  di'itrid,  wilk  all  hi  ]icoplc,  vitUgo,  aiMJ  ;  I 
ll  ii  Mmnljr  inaedible  thai  becaiifc  ivnry  i;  rtotlifed  for  omamettis 
g!UD«s,  die  licli  lieait  of  Afficn,  ^ojld  b«  laiii  waste  at  this  late  y<.-:ir  ni 
iiineteenlh  cetiltiry,  kiijnnliteil  a«  it  han  been  by  a>  amth  advance  : 
impulatioiif,  iribcx,  atitl  mtioni  diauld  be  uilcily  AotnyvA.~^ti. 
Afmx-'u'tu. 

It  was  computed  the  number  of  human  lives  sacrificed 
the  collection. — or  robbery, — of  6cx3  tusks  of  Ivory ;  it  wul 
simply  frightful ! 

V\'ho  arc  these  merciless  Arabs?    Ishmaelites,^Kicsccnd'> 
ants  of  Ishmael. 


n 
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Four  thousand  j-cars  ago,  jioialuim  was  warned  to  foL_.. 
Sarah's  advice,    "  Cast  out  this  bondwoman  and   hcrsor."' 
Iimacl). 
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No  wonder  tint  "  The  thing  was  very  grievous  in 
Abraham's  si^^ht ; " — it  did  seem  hard.  Yet  Sarali  was 
right,  when  she  said, — "  He  shall  not  be  heir  with  my 
son, — even  with  Isaac  ! " 

Gen.  xvi.,  12.  clearly  foretells  the  character  of  Ishmael's 
descendants. — "He  will  be  a  wild  man  ;  his  hand  will  be 
again.st  every  man.  and  ever)'  man's  hand  against  him." 
The  Arab  remains  little  chanj^cd  to  this  day. 

Surely. — for  the  sake  of  humanity,  and  civilization.^ 
not  even  the  Sceptic  would  desire  that  God  should  have 
"  loved  "  Ishmael.  and  "  hated  "  Isaac  ?  We  may  rely 
upon  it.  God's  choice  is  the  best  for  Mankind. — "just  and 
true  are  all  Thy  Ways." 

Esau  and  Isaac;— The  Men, 

But  now  for  the  individual  characters  of  Jacob  and 
Esau. — the  fwi,  not  the  Tribe. 

"  What !  "  screams  the  Secularist  in  the  Lecture  Hall,— 
"the  Just  God  chooses,  and  'loves'  Jacob! — Jacob  the 
cheat !  Jacob  the  trickster  !  Jacob  the  liar  I  Jacob  the 
mean!  And  'hates'  Esau!  Esau  the  rightful  heir.— the 
noble, — generous, — forgiving  brother? — Oh!  Shame!" 

The  mean,  sordid,  disposition  of  Jacob, — the  shameful 
deception  practised  by  him  upon  his  aged,  and  blind. 
Father. — indeed,  his  entire  mean  character,  throughout  hi» 
timhanged,  and  natural,  char.-icter,  is  indeed  repulsive  I 

J)ut  the  Believer  asserts  that  there  came  a  change  I 
\l  some  of  God's  children,  now  '■  loved  "  by  Him, — 
honoured  and  devoted  Christians, — are  thus  to  be  judged, 
by  what  they  •were,  and  what  they  did,  before  that  great 
change, — from  a  state  of  Nature  to  a  state  of  Grac^ 
came  over  them, — some  of  them  could,  indeed,  a  "tale 
unfold  :  " 

"  Do  not  .speak  of  Jacob's  naturally  evil  character,  and 
disposition,  by  nature, " — such  would  say. — "  What  wot 
tnint  t  •• 

Chanced  bv  Grace. 

Thus,  as  the  Murderer  passed  to  Execution,  in  the  old 
days,  in  the  Cart,  that  good  and  holy  man,  Bradford, 
solemnly  took  off  his  hat,  and  to  the  amazement  of  his 

S'ous  friends,  exclaimed — "  But  for  the  Grace  of  Almighty 
od.—t/scre  goes  John  Bradford!" 

Aider  that  change,  we  read  of  Jacob  continually  "building 
altars"  to  his  G<xl ; — then  followed  a  life  of  communion 
with  Him.     But,  think  you,  the  memory  of  his  earlier  life 
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never  came  to  the  Patriarch  ?  When  the  cruel  decepbon 
was  played  upon  Aim,  by  his  own  children,  and  the  "coat 
of  many  colours,"  he  had  given  to  his  beloved  son  Joseph, 
was  brought  to  him,  covered  with  blood, — think  you  the 
memof}'  never  came  to  Jacob  of  the  cruel  deception  /te  had 
once  played  upon  his  own  blind  old  Father?  "Mchave 
yc  bereaved  of  my  chllilrcn.  Joseph  is  not.  and  Simeon  is 
not.  and  now  ye  will  take  Benjamin  away,  and  bring  down 
my  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave  I " 

"  How  old  art  thou  ? "  asks  the  gr^at  Pharoah  on  seeing 
Jacob.  "  Few  and  evil  have  been  my  days ! "  says  the 
Patriarch.     He  evidently  remembered  his  former  life. 

CONCLUSION. 

One  word. — in  conclusion, — upon  the  character  of  Esau. 
Esau   the  man, — ^not  the   tribe.      "  Generous  disposition 
Esau's?"      No  doubt!"      "Forgiving  man  Esau?"      He 
was!     He  had  400  men  with  him,  when  he  met  with  his 
unworthy  brother ;    he   miglil  easily  have  killed    him.  and 
seized   all   the   "trickster's"   flocks,  and  wives,  but    he  did  ^ 
not  do   it.      He  forgives  him.  kisses  him. — and   says, — fl 
■'  Brother  !    what  means  all   this  drove  which    I  met  ?  **  ^ 
"  These  arc  to  find  grace  in  the  sight  of  my  lord  !" — whines 
the  trembling    "trickster,"   Jacob, — who  all   the  previous 
night,  had    been  trembling    for  his    life,   and    herds       He 
judges  his  brother  by  his  tr.vtt  (then)  mean  character,  and 
seeks,  by  a  present  of  flocks,  to  "  buy  "   his  outraged  elder 
brother  offl      "Oh!"  says  Esau,— (as    it    were) — "Don't 
talk  of  presents," — you  are  my  brollter, — I  foi^ive  you  t         mk 

UwCHASGEIi.  ^ 

Generous. — hearty, — hasty, — Esau  I  Forgives  his  brother, 
as  easily  as  he  sold  his  Uirthrl^ht !  ^k 

With  many  qualities  pU-iising  botli  to  God  and  man,  V 
and  yet  a  "profane  person  I  "  The  very  type  of  many  an 
unconverted,  unchanged,  person  in  our  day!  It  goes  no 
further!  It  leads  to  no  groat  and  saving  change,  like 
that  Jacob's  character  experienced  I  We  read  no  more  cX 
Rsau, — no  building  of  altars  to  hit  God,  no  wrestling  In 
prayer.— no  communion.^and  after  walk  with  his  God  I 

Something  more,  dear  Reader,  than  a  naturally  free,  and     ■ 
generous,  but  thoughtless,  Character,  is  needed  !  mk 

Paul  says, — "  Looking  diligently  lest  any  man  fail  of  the^ 
grace  of  God, — lest  there  be  any   fornicator,   or   profane 
person, — as  Esau, — who,  for  one  morsel  of  meat,  sold   his 
b/rthright."— (For  the    "Birthright,"  see  Dcui.  kxI.  15-17. 


SEEK  TIfB  CHANGE  IN  TIME. 
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It  cnrricd  with  it  a  double  portion  of  the  estate)—"  For 
ye  know  th»t  aftenvards, — when  he  would  have  inherited 
the  blessing,  he  was  rejected ;  for  he  found  no  place  of 
repentance,  though  he  sought  it  carefully  witli  tears." 

Dear  Reader,  is  this  reply  to  the  sneers  of  Unbelief 
unsatisfactory  to  you  ?  Then  look  around !  Surely  you 
3ce  repeated,  the  characters  of  these  two  brothers  in  our 
day  !  How  many  youths  around  you — you  may  see  any 
day, — "  profane  "  persons,  selling  r/tiir  birthright, — -their 
purity, — their  health, — their  Interest  in  Christ. — their  future 
Heavenly  Homc.^for  the  "Mess  of  Pottage,"— the  Beset- 
ting Sin!  Whether  it  be  the  "fornicator"  or  the  "profane" 
person,  with  his  covetousness,  or  his  infidelity.  How  little 
docs  it  matter  ic/nc/i  rond  the  sinner  chooses  to  perdition, 
if  they  alike  lead  to  the  selfsame  ruin,  at  the  end  ! 

Let  us  humbly  seek  for  God's  proferred  Grace  to  change 
our  natural  character, — as  in  the  case  of  the  once  mean 
Jacob. — to  one  that  God  can  "love" — that  true  Conver- 
sion and  Blessed  Change  which  will  place  usi  not  merely 
amongst  His  "called."  but  amongst  His  "chosen." 

"  For  tniiix,  I  say  uiitujiou,  krc  t»ll«l,  Imt  Tcvuccbcaca  !" 

"  \Vh*i  meoaetl  tbou,  O  xlecpet?    AKm:    and   call   upon   Tlqr   Cod." — 

"  Awnttc,  thmi  that  *I«cpes(,  and  C1iiUihnllgiv«tlKeLi^t."— £/A.  v.,  14. 


m^m 


"  WkQc  tlw  RridFs'ooni  larnrri.  ih<7  olII  dumbrred  ami  «tepl.  Birt  at  mld- 
nlgtii  iticrt  w««  a  ifj  made,  "  UehaM  !  Thf  Itrirtcginom  cooicth  I  fJo  )c  «ii 
lo  meet  Him  '  '  Anil  (lie  Foolbh  Virjpfi^  wid  iinlo  ibc  Wise.—'  Give  us  of 
|r  oil  i  (or  oar  bni|n  are  fWic  mil  r  •  •  ■  Anii  nbilc  ihcj  wrot  lo  Um 
i  BfMcgTDcm  CAMB,  end  the;  iKat  wttc  icmly  «cni  in  wtlh  llim,  !■>  iht 
nriofie.— and  ibc  Door  ir»»  shut  !  W»itl>.— ihcitf""-,— foi  je  know 
tieafKer  iti«  4lay,  not  the  hflur,  wturdn  tbe  Sob  of  Man  i^tDeth." 
jt/.«r/.  Lxt.,  5-10. 
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Tbe  Frogi. 

'*  And  ihc  River  tliRlI hrin^;  fenh  froet,  AbuniinntlT,  whtcli  shall  ga no  nnd' 
c«in«  into  lhin«  houw.  md  inio  ihj  l>«dchaml>er,  knd  apon  thf  b«d,  and  into 
tbine at«ns Slid  iiitn  tliy  kneuling  inHtj^lu."     "And  Mmcet  cried  unto  ihe 
L.orJ  :  awl  Ihe  Tn^i  illni  oat  of  ihe  hntti^v   und   oiil  nf  the  ficldi,  and  thvf 
tred  them  logcthcr  inin heaps,  mil  ihrl>n<l<iinnh."—£'.irivi!H(xiii.,  3'I3-I4. 


CHAPTER    LXI. 


UNBELIEF. 

Illustration  No.  3.— PHARAOH. 

Pharaoh  hardened  his  heart  at   this    time  also." 

Exodus  viii..  33.     -And  when  Pharaoh  saw  that  the 

Ihail  ceased,   he  sinned  yet   more,  and  hardened   his 

heart,  he  and  his  servants."'— A>.V;«  ix.,  j4.    And  the 

Lord  hardened  the  heart  of  Pharaoh." 


AfaO  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  has  been  more  chal- 
}l\  lenged  by  Secularists,  and  Unbelievers,  than  the 
•jiy  remarkable  expression. — "  Tlie  Lord  hardened  the 
"^  heart  of  Pharaoh."  Kut.  as  usual,  the  Secularist  always 
seems  to  disregard  the  fact,  that  we  are  also  informed, 
Pharaoh  rfrj/  of  ait,  hardened  his  own  heart, — which  makesj 
all  the  difTcrcncc  in  the  World.  In  Chapter  LIX.  (page 
494)  we  have  shown  the  unfairness  of  ■tingling  out  one 
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isolated  Verse  or  Chapter, — and  that  the  Bible  must  be 
read  as  a  whole,     Paul  dealing  with  the  subject  in  tliat    i 
remarkable  IX.  Chapter  of  Romans  alluded  to   in  our  twofl 
last  Chapters,  says. — "  For  the  Scripture  saith  unto  PharaolMiT 
•  Even  for  this  same  purpose  have  I  raised  thee  up.  that  My 
name  might  be  declared  throughout  all  the  Earth.'  " 

Four  tliousaiid  years  have  passed  away. — and  yet  the 
traces  of  the  ma^jficencc  of  the  Eg>'ptian  Empire  astonish 
our  modern  Explorers. 

How  the  ancient  Egyptians  ever  built  their  stupendous 
Temples,  and  Pyramids,  puzzles  our  modern  Engincc.-n>. 
An  entire  Nation  in  abject  Slaver^-,— thousands  upon 
thousands  of  unfortunate  Israelites  all  at  work  drawing.- 
by  m.iin  force,— the  immense  Stonea  up  Inclined  PI,uk-s 
which  were  afterwards  removed. — seems  the  most  probibli 
melhort,  by  which  these  colossi  Monuments  were  erectit'^ 
One  single  stone  at  Baalbcc  was  measured  30  feet  long  b)- 
1 5  feet  square  ! 

We  must  imagine  the  Absolute  Monarch  and  Ruler 
the  most  powerful  Empire  then  in  the  world, — the  great* 
of  the  Pharaohs. — accustomed  to  adulation, — and  even 
have  Divine  rites  paid  to  him  by  an  abject  people,  lold. 
through  Moses,  to  let  an  entire  Nation. — the  down-troddvn 
Israelites. — go  free  !  Some  of  u.s, — living  four  thousand 
years  after  Pharaoh,^havc  witnessed  how  an  even 
professedly  Christian  Nation  can  cling  to  their  ill-gotten 
"property,"- — Slaves,— with  the  same  desperate  obstinacy 
as  that  shou'n  by  the  Heathen  Pharaoh,  and  his  People 
It  is  a  long  period  bctw^een  the  Southern  States  of  Amenci 
in  A-U.  1864.  and  Egypt  in  B.C.  1500.  but  surely  humas 
^fi7A^/v  remains  the  samel  History  repeats  itself!  H 
needed  one  of  the  most  terrible  civil  Wars  on  record  t© 
force  the  South  to  let  their  Israelites  go  free!  1 

Imagine  then  an  licalhcn. —  Absolute, —  Monarch, — liV' 
Pharaoh, — proudly  surveying  the  vast  cities  rising  tlirou^ti 
the  toil  of  the  enslaved  Nation, — the  Jews.  11 

With    what   unutterable  scorn,  and  derision,  would  be 
have  greeted    Paul's  words  2.O00  years  after.    "  For  Hiii    1 
cause  have  I  raised  thee  up  to  show  My  power."     Wh.^t' 
the  so-called  "  God  "  of  this  wretched    Race   of  Slavey  ^ 
whom  1  have  had  under  my  foot  for  years,  and  will  holiM 
for    years    to    come. — a    "God"  whom    the    Priests  aniB 
Learned  Men  in    Eyypt  know  nothing  about. — raised  Mn 
up    indeed  1     "Wc  will  soon   sec   tkatf"      There    were 
multitude  of  heathen  "  Gods  "  worshipped  by  the  Egyptil 


"Who  is  the  "Lord."  ihat  I  should  obey  his  voice?  / 
know  not  the  "Lord," — neither  will  1  k-t  Israel  go!  Ye 
are  idle. — ye  are  idle !  Wherefore  do  yc.  Moses  and 
Aaron,  let  the  people  from  their  work  ?  Get  you  unto 
your  burdens.  Ye  shall  no  more  give  the  people  straw  lo 
make  brick  as  heretofore,  let  them  go  and  gather  straw  for 
ChvDiscl%'cs,  let  more  work  be  laid  upon  the  men,  yet  not 
aujfht  of  ynur  daily  tatikii  shall  be  diminUhed." 

Thakaoh  HAKntiNs  HIS  Heart. 

The  Student  will  observe  that  the  two  expressions 
■•  Pharaoh  sinned  yet  more  and  hardened  his  heart." — and 
"  God  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart,"  arc  rqjratcd  se\-eral 
times  ; — it  is  unfortunate  that  disputants  on  both  sides,  arc 
alwiya  apt  to  pick  out  only  those  isolated  expressions 
which  happen  to  suit  their  favourite  views,— instead  of 
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honestly,  candidly,  taking  tlic  entire  account  into  considera- 
tion,— as  a  whole.  To  the  IHeliever,— and  prayerful 
student  of  this  wondrous  book  the  Bible, — both  expressions 
are  only  too  literally  true.^^nd  in  our  day  in  the  experience 
of  t;v«ry  persistent  provoking  sinner,  wc  i€e  the  same 
solemn  truth  exemplified.  The  ages  pass,  but  human 
nature,  and  the  opposition  of  the  natural  heart  to  God, 
remain  the  same  I  There  must  ever  be  a  wilful  hardeniiiy 
of  the  heart  before  it  is  possible  that  you  can  have  a  bad 
man ! 

How  long  had  this  cruel,  and  merciless  Pharaoh,  and 
his  people,  opprc-iscd  the  Israelites?  That  there  had  been 
terrible  wrongs,  and  cruelties,  perpetrated,  is  clear.  Are  we 
to  wonder  that  the  Judgments  of  a  Just  God  fell  upon  their 
cruel  oppres-sors  ?  The  people  of  the  Southern  States  had 
"hardened  "  their  hearts  for  many  a  long  year  against  the 
unutterable  wrongs  of  Slavery. — and  the  Civil  War  at  last' 
fell  upon  them,  as  a  Judgment  long  deferred  '.  The  most 
cruel  of  Slave  owners. — the  most  atrocious  characters 
Pirates.  Murderers,  and  Blasphemers,  never  became  so  all 
at  once,  it  took  lime.  The  woisi  of  Mankind,  were  all 
innocent  little  children  once. 

EVKRY  UNUELJEVEli  "  HARDIiNS  HIS  HLART." 

Ncm  him.^elf,  when  young,  was  amiable  and  good-natured. 

After  years  of  crime  and  cruelties  such  as  Pharaoh's  might 
have  been. — there  does  certainly  seem  to  come  a  time  when 
abandoned  sinners  arc  left  by  God.  Conscience,  that  barrier 
of  God  to  mail's  sin. — seems  to  have  withdrawn.  "  He 
that  is  filthy  let  htm  bo  Althy  still."  Left  thus  to  themselves, 
such  persons  end  in  becoming  Monsters,  dangerous  to  Man- 
kind, haled  alike  by  Gud  and  man.  "  My  soul  abhorreth 
them." — we  read,  "and  they  also  abhor  Me."  In  that  awful 
condition,  whether  we  choose  to  express  it.  as  in  the  Bible. 
"  God  now  hardens  their  hearts." — or  "  God  leaves  them  to 
themselves," — really  seems  practically  to  be  the  same  thing. 
In  the  solemn  sense  that  God  has  ///i  tltem.  He  may  now 
be  said  to  *'  Harden  their  hearts."  They  went  too  far  !  "I 
swarc,  in  My  wrath  that  they  should  not  enter  into  My  I 
rest."  '■  Take  Iieed  lest  there  be  in  any  of  you  an  evil 
heart  of  unbelief  in  departing  from  tJie  living  God  i  whilst : 
it  is  called  to-day,  lest  any  of  you  be  hardened  through  the 
dcceitfulness  of  sin."  "  There  is  a  siu  mtto  death,  \  do  not 
say  that  yc  should  pray  for  it."  "  When  once  the  Master  of] 
the  house  hath  shut  loo  the  door,"    "  He  limiteth  a  time,'' 


EVERY  UNBELIEVER  "  HARDENS  HIS  HEART."        509 

"  Of  how  much  soever  punishment  suppose  ye  shall  he  be 
worthy  who  hath  trodden  under  foot  the  Son  of  man, 
and  hath  done  despite  to  the  Spirit  of  grace  ;  for  we  know 
Him  that  hath  said,  Vengeance  belongeth  unto  Me,  I  will 
recompense,  saith  the  Lord." — Heb.  x.,  26-31, 

What  do  these  and  many  equally  otlier  solemn  warnings 
mean,  if  they  do  not  warn  the  sinner  that  if  he  "hardens" 
his  own  heart  in  the  day  of  Grace,  it  will  one  day  be 
hardened  for  ever  f 

But  the  Believer  claims  that  the  individual  hardening  of 
the  heart  must  begin  first  on  our  part, — certainly  not  upon 
God's.  Observe  for  yourself,  take  your  own  experience, 
did  not  Conscience  rebuke  that  first  sin  you  committed  ? 

The  Lecturer  on  Infidelity. 

Or  take,  for  instance,  that  wretched  Creature, — the  Public 
Lecturer  on  Infidelity, — the  "aggressive"  Secularist ; — he 
did  not  bring  his  deadly  nightshade  of  unbelief  into  that 
Lecture  Hall  at  once.  It  took  time!  Perhaps  years!  And 
while  that  time  was  taken, — and  those  Lectures  thought 
out, — were  there  not  restraints  and  appeals  of  Conscience 
to  be  hushed,  and  finally  overcome.'  Certainly  there  werel 
"  Around  you,"  expostulated  Conscience, — (which  is  the 
voice  of  God), — "  is  a  sinful  and  a  dying  World  ;  there  is 
given  to  it  a  blessed  Hope, — and  precious  Gospel  held  out 
to  all, — to  you  also." 

Do  not,— if  you  refuse  to  "believe"  yourself, — seek  to, — 
and  actually  go  out  of  your  way,  to  ruin  others!  You  have 
some  talent, — intelligence, — you  can  speak  well ;  do  not 
abuse  these  talents  the  Creator  has  given  you,  by  employ- 
ing them  to  profane  His  name,  and  weaken  His  cause,  by 
taking  your  deadly  nightshade  of  imhflipf  to  that  Hall ! 
What  has  God  done  to  injure  you .'" 

There  is  a  Struggle  \  Do  not  talk  of  deciding  the  fate  for 
weal,  or  for  woe,  by  that  most  unsatisfactory, — apocryphal. 
Scene,  known  as  a  "  death-bed  repentance,"  whatever  that 
may  mean. 

The  deciding  period  is  when  the  person  is  in  health  and 
strength,  with  all  life  before  him,  and  death  probably  far 
distant.    It  is  at  that  time  the  Man  decides  his  Fate ! 

The  Apostate  Decides. 

At  length  the  Freethinker  decided, — like  Pharaoh  he 
"hardens  his  heart"  "Who  is  the  Lord?"  There  is  no 
God  '.    At  any  rate  I  know  not  the  Lord, — nor  do  I  want 
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to.  "  I  shall  go  and  speak  as  1  please !"  And  the  Lectufe' 
is  delivered.  It  is  titster  next  time, — he  learns  to  make 
better  points, — he  is  pleased  with  hiit  success,  and  the 
conyraiulations  of  his  coadjutors.  Conscience  is  dulled, 
then  ceases  altogether, — and  when  a  man  of  talents  and 
firm  pride,  like  Pharaoh,  is  once  launched  upon  ttiat  Gul^. 
—  unbelief, — and  bitter  opposition  to  his  Gcxl, — unle&s 
Miracle  of  Gnice  prevents  it, — such  a  one  will  rcntati 
unchanged   to  the  end  ! 

Precisely  the   same    wilful    hardening    of   the    heart    is 
needful  at  ihc  commencement  of  every  sinful  life, — whether 
it  be  Drunkenness, — Vice. — or  Di-ihoncsty.     So  far. — there- 
fore, from  the  Believer  bcin^  afraid  to  face  the  difhcultyj 
the  Secularist  claims  to  exist,  in  the  case  of  Pharaoh. — ^J 
the  Christian  sees  in  it  only  what  is  at  this  moment  takJt 
place  around  him.     "  And   Pharaoh  sinned  yet  more,  and! 
hardened  his  heart;" — and  every  sinfu!   person,  who  faasi 
ever  lived,  since, — or  before, — ^Pharaoh,  has  done  the  samcli 

Why  Should  a  Public  Lecturer  on  Infidelitv 
EVER  Chance? 

A  well-known    Christian  gentleman,  in  London,  lately 
stated  that  a  Lecturer  upon   Freethought.  had   recently, 
{1890),  recanted  at.— or  shortly  before, — his  Death.    The 
Secularist    Body    publicly   challenged    the    assertion   that 
any  of  their  Sect  had  done  so,  and  called  for  the  Name. ' 
Knowing  nothing  of  the  case,  judging  only  from  the  past' 
the  Secularists  certainly  have  the  experience  of  Mankind, 
and  the  Scriptures,  for  once,  with  them  1     Much  more  con- 
sistent with  the  whole  of  his  life,  were  the  dying  words  of, 
the  Unbeliever, — "  I   feci  neither  hope  nor  fear  ! "     Very 
few  prominent  leaders  of  infidelity  ever  really  change  their 
views!     Siraitjgc  indeed  if  they  did! 

When  we  consider  the  "  many  "  who  arc  "  called  '' — 
infinitely  less  guilty  souls, — who.  if  they  have  done  no 
good,  have,  at  any  rate  not  gone  out  of  their  way  to 
do  much  harm  ; — when  we  consider  how  many  far  leas 
dangerous  persons,  are  "called,"  but  their  lives  too  clearly  1 
prove  are  certainly  not  *'cho.scn,"^wliy  Almighty  God, — 
passing  by  so  many, — is  to  go  out  of  Hi*^  way, — and 
suddenly  bestow  His  ckoiust^  and  most  precious  gifts^ — 
true  repentance. — saving  grace, — -interest  in  Christ,  aitd 
entrance  into  the  abode  of  the  Blessed. — upon  a  wretched 
Infidd  Lecturer,  at  the  close  of  his  life. — when  he  is  unable 
to  do  any  more  niisciiicf ;— appears  to  be  unintelligible,—] 
monstrous, — and  inconsistent  with  all  God's  warnings  1 
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We  cannot  have  our  CtHOnioa  Sense  thus  abused ! 

Astheiottcn  Tree falls,surely  there, — a  rotten  Tree, it  lies! 

In  plain  English  )-ou  think  that, — as  in  the  case  erf" 
Pfaaiaoh, — "God  hardens  sinners'  hearts?"  Reader!  Can 
you  see  any  practical  difference,  between  •'  God  bardening 
the  heart,"  of  such,  and  declining, — as  a  Just  God  to  bestow 
upon  such,—  after  years  of  rebellion, — sa\*tng  grace  ?  We 
cannot ; — and  reply, — that  in  that  sense,  and  it  is  a  very 
solemn  one, — we  certainly  do !  But  if  you  ask  did  God 
rmder  it  impossible  for  any  sinner  (from  Pharaoh  to  Judas) 
to  have  been  saved,  we  would  reply  empluititaUy, — No! 
Our  Blessed  Lord, — the  Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth, — 
takes  a  towel  and  humbly  washes  Judas', — the  traitor's, — 
feet,  as  well  as  those  of  the  other  Apostles.  Surely  one 
would  have  thought  it  would  have  softetud  any  heart !  But 
Judas  had  "  hardened  his  heart," — he  had  longed  for  that 
Money, — slept  upon  his  proposed  Treachery, — had  planned 
it  long  \  It  was  not  till  after  all  the  offices  of  love  had  been 
resisted  that  "  Satan  entered  into  him." 

"  But  the  men  of  our  day  do  not  experience  tragical  ends, 
— on  the  contrary  they  seem  to  get  on  well  enough, — no 
judgment  falls, — years  pass  by, — property  is  accumulated, 
• — they  live  a  fairly  successful,  and  pleasurable  life." 

Undoubtedly  they  do  !  The  Creator's  sun  shines  for 
years  upon  the  dwelling  of  many  a  Sinner,  but  there  conies 
no  Jesus  there  ! 

God  Spares  the  Wicked  Long. 

The  almost  inexhaustible  patience  of  God  with  the 
wicked, — the  years  they  live, — their  comfort  and  prosperity, 
has  been  a  trial  of  faith  to  Believers  in  all  ages.  It  is, — so 
to  speak, — an  awfid  long-suffering!  Whyf  Because  it 
argues  what  is  coming  I — Eternity  I 

For,  dear  Reader,  what  is  the  longest  life, — 70  or  90 
years, — what  can  it  be  to  the  Supreme }  Forty  years  is 
not  much  to  some  of  us, — it  has  passed  like  a  dream ! 

David  boldly,  however,  confesses  that  the  comfort,  godless 

people  lived  in, — in  his  time, — shook  his  faith  in  God. 

"  But  as  for  me,  my  feet  were  almost  gone ;  my  steps  had  well  nigh  slipped, 
when  I  saw  the  prosperity  of  the  Wicked.  Their  strength  is  finn  j  there  are 
no  bands  in  their  death  ;  they  are  not  troubled  as  other  men." 

How   should    there  be  when   God   has  departed,  and 

Conscience  ts  dead  ? 

"Until  I  went  into  the  sanctuary  oi  God,  C'tm  un4erslocd I thnr  end.  How 
are  they  bron^t  into  desolation,  as  in  a  moment !  They  are  utterly  conmimed 
with  tcnoTB."— Aa/*«  Ixxiii. 
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We  forget  that  men  who  live  the  longest  lives,  are  but 
as  Insects  flitting, — -for  tlte  brief  moment, — in  the  Summer's 
rays, —  motes  or  specks  allowed  for  a  moment  to  exis^ 
by  the  Almighty, — while  His  vast  designs,  for  Eternity, 
are  slowly  unfolding! 

Who  doubts  that  the  unfettered  "  Freewill "  of  every 
soul  can  break  down  those  barriers,  the  faithful  God  places 
in  the  way  of  every  Sinner,  on  his  dread  pathway  to 
Perdition  ; — and  that  during  our  brief  span  of  life  upon 
this  World  any  soul  may  begin  by  neglecting, — and  end  by 
rejecting  Christ  ?  Are  these  exceptional  cases  ?  Are  they 
not  going  on  all  around  us  }  All  the  warnings  of  God, 
— throughout  the  entire  Bible, — if  they  mean  anything, — 
mean  that  "  He  limiteth  a  time."  "To-day,  if  ye  will  hear 
His  voice, — harden  not  your  hearts."  "  My  Spirit  shall 
not  always  strive  with  Man  ! " 

Soul  Suicides. 

Does  then  God  "harden  "  a  sinner's  heart?  In  the  sense 
that  the  provoking, — sin-loving, — persistent, — Sinner  often 
"  called,"  often  warned, — is  at  last  allowed  to  have  his  way, 
— and  is  left  alone, — Yes  !  In  the  sense  that  God,  from 
the  first,  rendered  it  impossible  that  such  a  one  could  have 
changed  his  course,  and  found  Salvation, — No ! 

When  will  the  sinful  learn  that  to  be  left  alone  by  God 
the  precious  Holy  Spirit,  is  all  that  is  needed, — that  it  has 
been  the  faithful  God  who  alone  has  saved  him  from  already 
going  to  extremes  in  Sin  ?  Surely  to  be  left  by  God  is  all 
the  sinner  needs  ;  he  will  ever  then  work  his  own  zcay  to 
Perdition,  and  will  go  out  proud, — unbelieving, — into  a 
dread  Eternity, — unholy  and  unsaved  1 

What  Does  That  Mean  ? 

What  that  may  mean  who  but  God  can  tell .'  What 
Christ  Himself  has  never  experienced  !  It  is  true  that  every 
"  Believer," — every  "  Christian," — places  his  entire  hope 
upon  the  perfectly,  satisfactory  sacrifice,  and  atonement,  ol 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  his  stead  ;  thus  reconciling  him 
to  even  an  all-just  God. 

But  the  "  Believer  "  never  yet  lived  who  presumes  to  say 
that  our  Blessed  Lord,  ever  really  knew  what  it  is  to  be 
"  lost," — or  ever  experienced  what  a  "  lost  Eternity," — or 
"everlasting  punishment"  means.  So  far  from  this,  the 
Christian  believes  that  our  Lord, — on  the  contrary, — is  now 
n  Glory,  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  "  But  to  the  Son  He 
taith,  Thy  throne  oh  !  God  !  is  for  ever  and  ever  I " 
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NoTC^TIuil  h  lo  my, — tpcakine,  wiUi  baiei!  breith,  oT  a  matt  Solemn 
Titnutj, — it  oat  Dlcunl  lyOid  flM  knov,  aiid  pua  ihrou|^  U  M,  Gar  our 
«Ke»,— »liil,  it  ifuiJucdilinnigli.  not  to  imliHiie,—t%<A  Iftvmt!  Jwnrfc  •  verf 
Mfrrtmt  Ikin^,  -  (fjcing  now  foi  i;vcr  in  {Ilftrr},  — la  the  cipericiKC  of  a  fiu^fy 

Ilatt  Stuff 
Reader  I  Inclined,  it  may  be,  to  this  fatal  sin  of  unbelief, 
— the  unbelief  of  the  heart ; — preferring  your  pride, — yo 
sins. — to  God. — are   j'oit  prepartd  to  face,  for  ever,  wha' 
even  our  Blessetl  Lord  llimsclf  has  natr  knoivn,  at  passed 

Itkroiigh  ?  Be  ivisf  in  lime,  and  "  harden  not  your  heart !" 
CONCLUSION. 
When  the  young  Reader  meets,  thus,  with  any  so-called' 
"difficulty"  in  that  Wondrous  Book.— the  Bible. — let  him 
be  assured,  that  every  alleged  difficulty  will  be  found  to 
give  way  before  prayerful  Study  of  God's  word.  But,  lo 
understand  its  depths,  time  and  study  arc  indeed  needed  ! 
Time  ?  Say,  rather,  it  must  be  the  Study,— and  a  most 
happy  and  blessed  Study  too, — of  your  lifetime,  and  will 
<  probably  be  our  Study  in  Eternity  ! 

I  This  attempt  to  meet  one  or  two  of  these  "difficulties^ 
is  merely  given  as  an  Jllustralton  for  you  to  follow  up  f* 
yourself. 
A  mere  Schoolboy, — proud  of  his  cleverness, — may  easily 
ask  questions  in  Religion, — which  the  oldest  Christian  will 
require  time,  prayer,  and  patient  thought,  to  answer 
satisfactorily.  Some  years  a^o.  the  late  Dr.  Colcnso  chal- 
lenged the  Old  Tesiament,and  many  appeared  to  tremble  for 
the  Bible,  when  broug^ht  in  contact  with  tlie  Mathematician  ; 
but,  somehow,  the  Old  Testament  remains,  while  the 
Doctor's  Works  appeared  to  vanish  from  I'ublic  notice,  with 
the  same  suddenness  with  which  they  appeared.  It  was 
proved  that  Dr.  Colcnso,— though  a  Mathematician, — was 
MO  HehezL'  Scholar, — that  he  totally  misunderstood  and' 
"  Wrested  "    the    Hebrew ;— and    began    his    objections, 

•  invariably  from  a  false  /onniialion  f 
"An  Examination  of  Dr.  Colcnso's  Difficulties,"  anl 
"  Reasons  for  Believing  the  Divine  Origin  of  the 
Pent3teucli."~by  Alexander  McCaul.  D.D..  I'rofessor  of 
Hebrew,  King's  College, — Rivingtons".  Waterloo  Place. 
London,  1863. — though  imforlunatcly  long  out  of  print, — 
will  be  found  an  admirable  work. 

Vast  numbers  of  Copies  of  Colenso's  contribution  to  Un- 
belief, and  Infidelity,  were  last  heard  of  in  the  Cellars  of  the 
Publishers.  The  Public, — very  wisely, — preferred  Moses  to 
Colcnso.     They  said,  "  the  old  is  better  I  " 
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Commence  at  once  Uie  Mudy  ot  ood's  word. — aslcing 
Divine  aid  every  time  you  open  tlie  Bible. — and  a  conviction 
of  its  truth,— and  belief  in  the  presence  of  an  Indulgent, 
and  Faithful,  God, — of  unfatliomable  love,  to  the  true 
Believer  in  His  Son, — will  gradually  be  acquired, — whicb 
no  words  can  adequately  describe,  and  which  no  mind  can 
fully  comprehend  ;  because  they  are  the  commencement  of 
those  precious  thin^  which  "  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear 
heard,' — which  Paul  calh,  "the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ 
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TOLERATTON. 
The  Line   Drawn.      Prelim ikarv   to   the 

CUAFTER  ON  AGGKKSSIVK  UnBKUBF. 


NEXT 


r  N  the  Preface  of  this  Work, — Toleration, — amongst  all 
ri.rUtian  Believers, — whatever  tlicir  Sect,  or  Religions 
iVnomination, — was  urged.  It  was  claimed  thai  all 
those  who  hold  the  same  Faith. — acknowledged  God  as 
their  Father, — Jesus  as  their  Saviour, — God,  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  our  Sanctifier,  and  the  Bible,  as  the  "  Word  of 
God "  to  Mankind, — irrespective  of  Sect,  constitute  a 
*'  Brotherhood  "  throughout  the  World.  Although  strangers 
to  each  oUier  in  this  Life, — it  ^vas  claimed  tliat  a  Brother- 
hood,— must, — in  the  very  Nature  and  Constitution  of 
things,  sooner  or  later  be  established  between  the  sincere 
Followers  of  the  same  Lord  and  Master,  and  who  arc,— 
consequently,  all  journeying  to  the  same  Heavenly  Home. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  it  mitst  be  so ! 

"In  My  Fuhec'*  Houk  ore  many  mannooi.  1  go  to  preptrc  k  pUcc  fan 
yoa ;  &nd  if  1  ea  and  pr«pue  a  pkcc  foe  you.  I  will  come  Again,  aiM  t«cciv« 
yoaufito  MyMlf,  i)mI  where  J  *(n  theic  ye  taxf  be  alto." 

"  Faihn.  I  will  that  they  aUo  whom  Thou  hoM  prtn  Me  be  with  Mc  where 
[  am  :  ihai  ihey  may  behold  Ektjr  tilonr.  wbkh  TTiou  hiul  Eircn  Vie.  Foe 
Tbou  loi-ca  Mc  ftom  ihc  Foundaiion  of  the  WorM."— ^JWw  *Tii.,  24;. 

As  frequently  ur^cd  throughout  this  Book,  it  is  impossible 
for  any  Human  Thought  or  Intellect, — at  all  adequately  to 
grasp  the  meaning  of  tli«e, — and  many  other  wonderful 
Promises  of  our  Blessed  Lord  ! 

But  no  reasonable  person  can  doubt  that  our  Saviour 
speaks  of  the  coming  together,  one  day.  of  all  His  true 
Followers  in  one  Blessed  Communion. — as  an  assured  Fact. 

"  Texx  nol  liiile  flock  1  it  is  your  l-'aiher'i  good  pleuvte  to  git-e  jrou  IIm  , 
KiiiffidoBi."     "  If  any  man  terve  Me.  where  I  am  there  slull  nito  My  •xmalm 
\x.      "  Thai  ibey  afl  may  b«  oce  x>  Thou,  Faibct,  an  in  Mc,  ami  I  in  Tboc^i 
rhai  ihey  mar  abo  be  one  Jn  ut.     An4  the  Glory  whidi  Tboa  {a««t   Mc  1 
tttve given  tfccBK"— /JMn  xvii„  ai-aa/ 

Ama^in^     words, — undoubtedly, — quite      beyond      ot 
present  human  power  of  Fancy,  or  Conception, — it  is  true,' 
— to  grasp;    but  all  pointing    irresistibly    to  a    Meeting 
of  all  true  Believers  in  a   Hereafter  of  Untold   Happiness 
and  Bliss  I 
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THB  UNE  DRAWN. 


But, — throughout  this  Work. — Ihert;  has  ne\*er  been  the 
slightest  attempt  to  disgui^  the  fact,  that  there  i.s  a  point 
where  Toleration  must  cease  f 

That  point, — the  Separating  point  for  Mankind,  is-  whcti 
Belief,  and  Unbeiief, — come, — as  come  they  one  day  will, — 
into  open  collision .' 

The  entire  Bible, — recording  the  dealings  of  the  Creator 
with  our  Race — during  thousands  of  Years. — is  one  long 
ex pa^itutntion  with  Mankind  for  their  neglect  of  God,  and 
their  Unbelief!  It  meets  us  from  the  fatal  day  when 
first  Parents  gave  way  to  that  terrible  sin.  Unbelief 
tlieir  God.  and  in  the  truth  of  His  Words.— ("Ye  shall  not 
surely  die,"  God  is  too  merciful  I). — down  to  the  Final 
rejection  of  God's  own  once  chosen  I'eople  through  Unbelief. 
ITIiese  expostulations  of  the  Old  Testament  again«it  this 
deadly  Sin  of  Unbelief, — seem  to  culminate  with  the 
coming  of  our  Lord, — bringing  in  the  "New  Dispensation," 
of  Faitli,  not  sight 

We  hear  much  of  "Common  Sense"  Religion  in  1891. 
— but  not  so  much  of  "  Common  Sense  "  Study  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  the  Teaching  of  Jesus  Christ, 

The  absolute  necessity  oi  "Faith," — "Belief," — "Believing 
in  Him,"— is  urged  upon  us  by  our  Saviour,  as  tlie  va>' 
Basis  of  Salvation,  in  the  most  amazing,  and  f^sislemt, 
manner  I 

The  great  Apostles, — inspired  by  God  tlie  Holy  Spirit, 
-carry  on  Christ's  teaclitng  on   the  Subject  of  Kaith,  and 
^Belief. — in  one  continuous  Stream  of  Exhortation  ! 

"  Vc  shall   die   in   your   sins, " — our    Lord    warns   tlic 
obstinate  Unbelievers,  in  His  Day, — "  And  whither  I  go, —  J 
(that  glorious  Kingdom  He  spoke  of,  so  often  to  Bcliever3.}H 
— "  Ye  cannot  come  !  "     "Ye  will  not  come  unto   Me  that^ 
yc  might  have  life!"     WkyT    Because  of  Unbelief!    It 
was  this  Deadly  Sin  which  ruined  the  Jews.— as  a  Nalion. 
It    is    now   stciiling, — in  1891, — like  a  blight  over  us  the 
Gentiles  I     We    meet    it    everywhere.— in    Magazint^s, — in 
Scientific   Works, — in    Hooks    upon    Religion, — in     Neiv$- 
papers. — above  all,  tn  the  Lives.    Practice,  and    Example, 
of  Thousands  of  (so-called)  Christians : 

*'  To  whom  swan;  H«  ihni  ihcj'  «hoa1d  not  enter  into  Hit  mi  ?  "  A»ln  iln 
GT«at  Apostle.  Paul. — "  Ttot  tfl  ihrru  ihai  bclievd  not  I"  "Im  u«  liboor 
thcitfoic  lo  enter  Into  ibM  Rnl.  leit  \tiy  ium  (kll  A&rr  the  mric  cxoinplc  a{ 
L'tibcUct  Take  liecil  leal  ikcic  be  in  uny  of  you  an  cvtl  beiui  of  Unh«li«C  m 
dfi'Siliiti'  trvta  ilic  Liviiiff  Coil.  Gul  ckIkkI  each  othvt  <L)ily  wbilc  it  t 
called  to-tlay  ;  teil  any  cJ'  you  be  hatdcned  thfowgh  the  ■l«ct-itfulnes»  of  Sm." 
"  So  we  ««  thai  tbey  could  not  enttt  in  Mmkw  */  UnMi^f—Jitir^ma  Hi-f 
Ml- 19 1  IV.,  6-11. 


(eadlv  Sim  IIardlv  Ever  Si-oken  of  in  1891. 

What  is  the  Preaching  about, — in  hundreds  of  Pulpits. — 
rm  1891?  The  Chiints  of  God  and  Christ!  That  with- 
out Faith  in  the  Atonement,  and  Divinity,  of  Jesus  Christ, 
Salvation  is  an  impossibility  f 

Nolking  of  the  kmti !  A  Youth  mijjlit  attend  many  a 
Modern  Place  of  Worship  in  otir  day, — for  Five  Years, — 
and  never  learn,  from  the  Sermons,  that  this  Deadly  Sin 
of  Unbelief, —  ruining,  as  it  does,  in  secret,  more  Souls  than 
Drunkenness,  or  Iminorality. — had  any  existence  at  all ! 

Too  frequently  the  Preacher  is  affected  more  or  less  by 
the  dread  Disease  himself.  As  our  Lord  says,—"  If  the 
Blind  lead  the  Blind ! " 

Parable  of  our  Lord. 


'  Evny  Phot  which  Xly  flcivcnt)'  Father  baih  aa\  ubntcl  tli^l  1>c  roolc 
'Dp.     L«C  Ibem  done     They  W  Muid  Lca>le»  of  ihe  llhnl.-  Cm  the  Blind  1 
\*tA  llu>  Bliml  ?    If  the  Kliixl  Uttd  the  Blinil,  both  iball  fall  into  lb«  Ditch."— 
f.t/f/J.  KV..  13-14  ;   ^•■4'vii.,  jg/ 

NoTB.— Wh*i>  Parablefot  asj  Molcm  Rdee>o«T«ch«»,— if  Unetm»efte<l| 
men  ihrm*ih-ts .—yttitnAxTii,  to  lie  tlic  ReliKinus  Teacbtn  nf  «lhert ! 

Instead  of  the  exhortation  of  Christ,  and  tlie  Apostles. 
we  have  pleasing  Dissertations  upon  the  claims  of  Man, 
— rather  tiutn  of  Ca/,— the  desirability  of  good  Nature, 
kindly  goodwill  to  our  fellows, — generosity,  and  kindnesSj 
to  our  poorer  Brethren,  and  the  advantages  of  Morality; 
above  ail  ptyfcct  liberality. — avoiding  all  "  D<^ma."  every- 
thing •■  narrow." — viz  : — letting  everj'  one  ]3elicvc  just  as 
na<£, — or  as  little  a.i  thc>'  choose  ;~and  too  often  that  is 
all  I  The  contrast  between  such  Pulpit  addresses,  and 
the  warnings  of  the  Bible  are  simply  amazing  1 

Away  with  that  sickening  delusion  of  the  Devil  in  1S91, 
— U»at  "Morality"  without  Jesus  Christ.— that  ■■Philan- 
thropy' without  a  God  I 

S  1 
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The  whole  Bible  urges, — illustrates, — and  impresses 
us  the  Trutli,  that  wc  may  please  others,  and  pUase  o% 
selves,  by  a  kind!/,  useful.  Moral,  lire,  but  that  without 
Faith,  Belief,  habitual  communion  with  God,  and  Christ, 
in  Prayer.  SALVATION, — in  spite  of  these  pleasing  traits  of 
disposition, — is  an  impossitHJity  I  J 


Thus.— then. — to  every  "  common  sense  "  Reader  of  his. 
or  her,  Bibk.—it  is  evident  that  a  Hne,  Msltnet,  and  sftarfr^ 
— has  ever. —  and  must  ever  be  drawn. — amongst 
enlightened  Mankind,  —  { leawng  out  the  uninstructe 
Heathen; — whose  ignorance  God,  wc  arc  told,  winks  iX, 
— between  the  Believer,  and  the  determined  L'nbelic\'' 
Kilhcr  one  or  the  other  must  give  way !  or, — they  mi 
separate  !  Belief, — and  the  Believer, — ne\'er  has, — and 
timer  -jsiii.  give  way  before  Unbelief, — (or  to  tlie  Unbe- 
liever,)— while  the  World  lasts! 

The  great  Apostle  Paul  was  surely  one  of  the  most 
liberal, — large  hearted, — men.  who  ever  lived,  willing  m 
"  become  all  things  to  all  men,"  as  a  devoted  Christian,  yet 
he  draws  his  M  aster's  line  as  emphatically  as  words  can  do  I 
"  Be  yc  not  unequally  yoked  together  with  Unbelievers  J 
for  what  Fellowship  hath  Righteousness,  and  Unrighteous" 
neas?  What  communion  hath  tight  with  darkness? — or 
what  pxrt  hathhethatbclieveth  with  an  Infidel?  Whcrefor 
come  out  from  uinoiit;  them,  and  be  ye  separate  saith  the 
Lord  ! "— (2  Cor.  vi..  i4-t7.) 

It  is  easy  to  call  every  Evangelical  Preacher  in  1891, 
"  Narrow."  &c., — but  he  is  not  teaching  his  own  dcclritte,  it 
is  that  of  Christ,  and  his  inspired  Apostles.  You  arc  thus 
compelled  to  call  their  exhortations  "narrow."  too! 

The  line  is  drawn  by  necessity ; — you  may  call  it  an] 
name  you  like, — but  f/iere  it  is  ,' 

For  when  the  fixed ness,^lhc  rigidity, — the  settle 
prejudices,  of  Adult,  advanced.  Manhood  have,  at  IcnytJ 
been  reached  ;— when  Christian  Parents, — a  Christiai 
Education. — Time.  Culture,  Intelligence.  Thought,  Rcligiouf' 
Impressions,  God,  Christ,  and  the  Bible, — have,  dotit  their 
best, — and  yet  done  it  iill  in  vaitt  : — and  Unbeliefs  whell 
quiet,  b\i\.  prucliiii/. — or  Cynical,  and  Aggressive, — has  be* 
hnally  chosen  as  a  fixed  principle  of  life,  and  example  j 
then  the  "Brotherhood  of  Mankind," — in  its  religiot 
Sense. — common  to  all  true  Believers, — is,— in  the  case 
such, — deliberately  dissolind  by  thetnsfh'ts  f  Once  let  the 
common  Fatherhood,  and  Existence  of  a  Personal  Cod,  be 
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rejected. — and  Christ's  Teachings.  Authority,  and  Divinity 
ignored, — then  the  "  Brotherhood  of  Man."—  in  its  Religious 
Sen9e,^ccases  to  be  intelligible  ! 

There  nnay  be. — (and  should  be),— the  common  civilities, 
and  compromises  of  Society,  between  the  Christian,  and  the 
Unbclio'cr,  but  brotherhood  in  a  true  and  religious  sense, 
there  certainly  never  can  possibly  exist  between  them  ! 

It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Christian.  It  is  the  ordering  of 
Nature,~lhe  will  of  the  Creator, — the  Conslilulion  of 
Things, — that  Kclief  and  Unbelief,  and,  consctiucnlly,  the 
Believers,  and  the  Aggressive  Unbelievers,  are, — ever  have 
been, — and  ever  will  be. — eternally  oppo:scd  to  each  other  ! 
Already  separated  by  .in  unseen,  but  nevertheless,  immense 
Gulf,  or  chasm,  the  Bc!ic\xr  and  Unbeliever  arc  resolutely 
pursuingtwo  precisely  opposite  P-iths, — which. — commenced 
in  this  World, — will  conduct  them  one  day  to  the  very 
trtrttws  of  Distance  and  Diflfercnce  !     Heaven  or  Hell ! 

Unuklief  the  Sign  of  our  Times. 

Everything  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Great  Conflict 
before  Mankind  in  the  Kuture, — will  not  be  a  repetition  of 
the  awful  (sD-caUcd)  "  Rclij^ious  Wars."  of  the  terrible 
Past  i  nur  yet  a  return  to  tlie  dreadful  Superstition  of  ^n 
unenlightened  and    Dark  Age  ;  believing  foo  muck. 

The  Signs  of  our  Time  point,  rather  to  a  "falling 
away."  in  the  direction  of  Practical  Unbelief, — or  Eclipse 
of  Faith, — believing  not/iing  at  ail f  The  attempted 
dethronement  as  it  were, — on  the  part  of  Mankind,^-of 
God,  Christ,  and  the  Gospel  of  the  Atonement, — and  the 
substitution  of  self'Complaccnt. — self-satisfied, — Morality 
zoifficnl  a  Saviotir^ — a  delusive,  general  "  Enthusiasm  for 
Humanity." — (not  too  prevalent. — however. — at  present, 
amongst  the  Wealthy) — and  a  self- gratifying, — self-satis- 
fying.—  Philanthropy.  ivitUoui  a  God! 

Should,  therefore,  the  following  Chapter  on  Aggressive 
Unbelii-f.  seem  to  some  intolerant, — let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  only  line  drawn  to  the  Hratherhuod  of  Mankind, 
is  drawn  by  the  Apostacy  of  the  Unbeliever  himsclfl 

The  appalling  amount  of  Practical  Unbelief  in  our  day, 
must  be  the  excusc.^if  any  is  needed. — for  the  following 
bold  expostulation,  and  plain-speaking,  upon  a  Subject  so 
vital  to  Christianity,  as  the  open,  avowed,  aggressive  lofi- 
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CHAPTER    LXIII. 


MODERN   UNBELIEF. 

Tiie  "Secularist."  and  the  "UNUELiEVEk!"  VVmcn 
IS   Which?      Evolution.      A   Scientific    Bibli 
The  Quiet  Skeptic  (also  spelt  Sctptic).      JoiiNsoi 

AND    WKKSTKk    DEFINE     THE    "  UnHELIKVEK."        THI 

A«uressive   "Secularist."     \Vjik.v  God  Depart 
Human  Societv  Falls  to  Pieces.     The.  Infidsl 
TURNED  Emancipator. 

"  Bj  their  rniiii  yc  thai)  know  ihcm."— .1/iif/.  Tilt. ,  aa 

Parable  of  our  Lord.     The  Secularist. 


Thb  "  SiXULAdsT."  niiis  Woiid  only)  A.U.  33. 

"  And  He  «Mk«  ibU  Par«hl«  untA  them.     Th«  (jround  of  a  ceruin   Kt 
^>laB  bnraKhi  lurth  pkniifully  :  anil  he  iliouglx  vriihin  hiiii<«1f.  I  have  no  1 

re  to  Kslow  my  fruiti,  I  nill  jiull  il>iwi)  my  hamy.  and  linili)  grealcri 
1  ibcR  wilt  I  tmtuw  all  inv  fiuiis  and  my  ^ixk)*.  Anil  1  will  lay  nnto  ml 
At—iPreciidy  ihe  dctlrine'tA  the  "  Satdurhl "  of  1891^  — '  Soal,  ihoa  hul 
' I  Eoodji  laid  uu  Tot  msuay  ycin  i  lake  iliinc  cue,— cat,— ditnk,  uid  b« 
merry  !'  (Cai«  lor  thu  world  alone,  baaUh  all  ihong^hi  oT  Cod  and  tkc 
Futune).  But  Cnsd  uktd  nnin  hint,  'Titoir  Fckoi.  I  Thb  niulit  Ibr  tvul  dkilt 
be  nquiicd  of  lh«e ! '  So  Ik  he  ihai  lay«th  up  Ireuare  for  blmwt^  and  U  1 
rich  towxrd  Cod."— /.M^  xii..  16-31. 


LIVE  WHILE  voir  LIVE. 

"  Law  while  you  live  !  "  -the  ■•  .V^™//.™/,"  will  a, 
And  Kue  (he  I'leuures  ofihr  jmuiing  ilay  ; — 
"live  while  you  lii-e,"— ibe  SiirrAf  rrtiuifrctiOL, 
"  And  give  to  Cod  each  mument  u  it  flic* :  " 


T. 


Lord  !— in  aur  Lives,— tei  botli  nmfni  \>c  I 
We  Uve  to  PL.«.ASURE. — wheo  we  live  (o  tuex. 
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The  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Spiritual.     Heavbnly. 


THE 


Gospel  of  "  The  Secularist." 
Worldly,  Unbelievinc:. 

Live  for  this  World  only. 
Attend  to  the  concerns  of  this 
Life,  and  to  the  things  of  Sense 
and  Time  alone.  Do  not  let  the 
thought  of  Death  o vers li ado w 
your  present  enjoyment.  Believe 
only  what  you  can  understand. 
Give  up  Faith  in  all  besides. 
Require  proof  of  things  which 
cannot  be  seen,  nor  proved. 

Reject  the  greater  part  of  the 
bible  as  impossible.  Because  / 
cannot  understand  it,  it  is  there- 
fore untrue.  Begin  by  scoffing 
at,  and  lampooning  the  Old 
Testament,  then  gradually  assail 
the  New  Testament.  Throw  it 
all  aside  ;  it  interferes  with  pres- 
ent pleasures.  Live  to  enjoy 
yourself.  Treat  every  holy  or 
sacred  subject  with  irreverence. 

There  is  no  Hereafter.  There 
is  no  Immortality.  If  asked, 
"how  do  you  know  that?"  •' PVe 
say  there  is  not;  let  Ma/ suffice." 

Heaven  we  do  not  believe  in. 
Hell  does  not  exist.  The  ex- 
istence of  any  God  we  consider 
problematical. 

In  otrr  lectures  we  say  "  If 
there  be  a  God,"  so  as  to  throw 
a  doubt  upon  the  fact,  as  upon 
everything  else. 


Do  not  therefore  think  of 
death, — passing  Time, — or  the 
Judgment  to  come.  Throw  off 
all  Religious  impressions.  Never 
attend  any  place  of  Worship. 


THE 


Gospel  of  the  Unbeliever. 

The  Bible  is  fiill  of  what  we 
call  "Blunders."  Ifasked"How 
do  you  prove  them  to  be  so  ?  " 


Seek  first  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.  My  Kingdom  is  not 
of  this  World.  What  shall  it 
profit  a  man  though  he  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  his  own 
soul?  'ITiat  which  is  seen  is 
temporal,  but  that  which  is  not 
seen  is  Eternal.  To  be  carnally 
minded  is  death.  The  just  shall 
live  by  Faith. 

Without  Faith  it  is  impossible 
to  please  God.  The  natural 
mind  receiveth  not  the  things 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.  They  are 
foolishness  unto  him,  neither  can 
he  know  them,  because  they  are 
spiritually  discerned.  Because 
the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against 
God  ;  for  it  is  not  subject  to  the 
Law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can 
be.  So  then,  they  that  are  in  the 
flesh  cannot  please  God. 

The  Fool  hath  said  in  his  heart 
"There  is  no  God."  Be  not 
deceived,  God  is  not  mocked. 

We  must  all  appear  before  the 
Judgment  Seat  of  Christ.  For 
the  Trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the 
Dead  be  raised  incorruptible. 

This  Mortal  roust  put  on  Im- 
mortality. They  that  are  in  the 
Grave  shall  hear  His  voice,  and 
shall  come  forth  ;  they  that  have 
done  evil  to  the  Resurrection  of 
damnation. 


Pray  without  ceasing.  To-day, 
if  ye  will  hear  His  voice.  When 
once  the  Master  of  the  House 
has  shut  to  the  door. 

The  Gospel  or  the  Believer. 

Search  the  Scriptures.  The 
Scripture  cannot  be  broken. 
Heaven  and  Earth  bImB  ptss 
away,  but  Myiraid 


its 


$33        TWO  GOSPELS.     WHICH  W[LL  VOU  CHOOSE?' 

Oiir  reply  is,    "  TKr  know  ihcin 

10  be  blunders ;  lei  /A//  suffice." 

ThCK  was  no  Deluge,-  no  ark, 

— no  Dothing.  The  Bible  is  our 
k^eat  Kneray, — we  cinnot  do 
ISQUch  until  it  is  de^tro/ed.  I^m- 
son^  iuid  scofT  at  it,  thcrcruic. 
much  as  possible.    Call  piety 

"Prieslty  Tjranny,"— '■  Priestly 

InflueDCc."     If  Millioiii  of  Be- 

licvi:rj,(Di8semcre)rcply,  "But 
,  vc  haven't  ^  any  Priests,"  (ost 
'  eur   Umpo',    and     commence 

vulgar  personalities.  When  Cor- 
nered   we    have, — for  years, — 

found  this  vfry  useful.    Get  out 

of  all  dillicultics   by  Insolence 

aad  Blasphemy. 


There  is  no  Devil, — nor  any 
HelL  IC^  Kay  there  is  not;  let 
thai  suffice-  Call  all  such  Belief 
*'  Dcmonology."— "Obsolete" 
J  esus  was  mistaken ;  He  merely 
cured  diseased  People ;  that  is, 
if  He  cured  them  at  all. 


The  Crxatiox  according  to 

TKK      MaTKKIALIST. 

In  the  Beginning  there  was 
"7Vl)«»>y/"— And  Ihe  "No- 
thing, "—in  some  way,— j[i>/  /«/«> 
jfutAiiM,— and  became  somehoit', 
"the  Something."'  And  "the 
Somcthing,"—by  continued  Evo- 
lution,— l)ccainc  the  "  WhiU  is 
it!"  And  the  "  WTiat  is  it," 
differentiated,  —  and  produced 
the  "Unknowabtc"  Aod  the 
"Unknowable"  licgat  the  "  In- 
differt^ntly  oiganiiied," — and  the 
"IndiSctcotlyorgaoizcd,"  begat 
die  "  Protoplasm,"  —  and  the 
"/'rotoplasm"  begat  the  Ne- 
&c.,  &C. 


away.    For  as  in  Ihe  days  that' 
were  before  the  I'lood  ihcy  were 
eating  and  drinking,  marrying 
and  giving  in  marriage,  until  (he 
day  that  Noah  entered  into  iIk 
Ark,   and  knew  not  until  iIm; 
Flood  came  and  took  them  all 
an-ay  :   so  shall  the  Conaing  of 
the    Son    of    Man    be.      (Jews . 
Christ  confirms  the  Old  Te3t*-J 
mcntand  Noah's  Mood)— Maiu^ 
x](iv.,  38,  I,uke  Xvii.,  36. 

Our  Blessed  [.«rd's  life,  «[>d 
teachings,  were  persistently 
opposed  to  Priestcraft.  —  He 
taught  Mankind  that  the  "Chief 
Priests, "— ot  thai  day,  were 
discarded  by  God.  and  their 
Authority  wiu  gone  for  ever., 
"  One  is  your  Master,  cvc 
Christ."  Here  the  Christian  ac 
Secularist,  for  once  agree. 

Resist  the  Devil,  and  be 
flee  from  you.     He  wns  a 
from  the  beginning.     And  (he 
Devils  cried  out  saying,  "What] 
h.ive  we  to  do  with    Thee,- 
Jesus  Thou  Son  of  (lod  ?    Art' 
Thou  come  to  tomtcot  uii.Af^/r 
the  time  f  " 
Dwr  Render!  " SiraKgfJittamI'' 

The  Creation  alcoruino 

(iOD'S    WokD. 

In  the  Brgitming  God  Or 
ed  the  Heavens  and  the  £anb.1 
When  the  rooming  Stan  santfi 
together ;   and   all   ilie  sons  <h 
God  shouted  for  joy  I 

And  God  said,—"  Let  there 
be  Light  \  "  And  there  was 
Light  I 

And  God  saw  everything  that 
He  had  made,  and  behold,  it 
was  very  good  ! 

And    the   Seventh    day  God 
ended  His  work  which  He 
made. 


Uat  is  the  "day    of  the  ETE( 


Ni>TB, — The  unfoituiuilc  ptntlion 
fai  which  ihc  Mai«rialiti  u  pUceil,  U, 
tbil  ht  norer  rcachei  any  Kimi  Cwitc 
i,t  Phcii'inirn*.  He  never  i;i/«  u» 
ihe  lunicuflhc  Dpiigncr,  Scliemer,  oi 
n»UicT,  of  aiir  Mai;nifii!ccil  t'nivcrte, 

lllcni  UBurcilljr  u.  of  a  ilapfmliftu 
chiuactir!  He  rt«e*  hm  pve  iw  tlir 
motive  Power.  He  merprif  witK^^N 
Evolution  a*  ihe  I'lucew  l>y  wlin;li  Ir 
<vu  fonnel.  'Iliui  ilii;  Maiennliil 
fau  to  •L'Jt  nt  III  i^r-aal  him  imnteim 
concevuoni  to  ilart  him  at  all. 

Thus  we  Imvc  to  grant  ihc 
Materialist  Mailer.  —  Matter 
made  to  Kis  hind.  But  who 
made  it?  How  did  it  get 
there  ?  "  Spontaneous  genera- 
tion, "  Darwin  himself,  holds 
to  be  wi  abiurdUy.  Then, — 
we  must  gtaiU  the  Materialist. 
Power,  —  Force,  —  itotive  En- 
ergjr.  Another  itnmense  con- 
cession! Like  can  only  produce 
/lie, — how  then  were  these  en- 
ergies produced  ?  How  could 
l^ad  mailer, — which  we  have 
already  graHStd  him, — produce 
Lifei  We  muJt.  therefore,  grant 
him  Life. —  Motion,  —  Energ>'. 
— and  ever  Sustaining  Power. 
That  he  is  still  helpless, — for 
ve  need  the  Presence  of  a 
Plan, — a  Scheme,— an  Inteiieii 
of  Itupendouf  Wisdom, — a  Con- 
trivtr  tf  Sperchias  ingenuity. 
Can  MafSer  "think."  -'con- 
'trive,"  and   "scheme?"     Dear 

ler!  need  we  go  further?    Be- 
fore we  can  start  the  Materialist 
with  even  his   "  Nebula,  "--we 
.ve  to  grait  him  so  much  that 

have  virtually  granted  him 
the  Supreme  Being,— God  Him- 
■dfl 


Wtrive 
VVead 
for 

^^wit 


KuTS. —  The  tbouKliirul  Chnitiaii 
T«}t>icet  at  evcrv  Authentic  XiiACnvcty 
of  Science.  The  noclrmeof  H**)!!- 
linn  which,  tl  fcemt  ]ifiihx)>le,  Cicnl 
WAX  tdcaxctl  lo  employ.— at  the  l*ru- 
CCM  bjr  which  Fit  ii rot lui:i.-<l  ilic  \3%ii- 
v«r»c,— nppci/i  tv  the  lie  I  i  cm,— m 
t\Krf  irav,  — uxiMitciii  willi  all  nc 
knnw  of  thf  Siiprcra«.  The  Chriftinn 
hn<i  for  ye.iifc  hetil  that  the  "day"  in 
llehiew,— «i|piitiM  a  |>efi<id  uif  tiw- 
mfiiit  i\ita.l\ua  ;  nitr  length  of  Uidc  U 
Ut  &  "  ilay  "  whh  the  Eterml. 

The  thoughtful  Christian  has 
held,  for  years,  tliat  the  six 
"  Days  "  of  Creation,  were 
Periods  of  stupendous  duration. 
Why  should  "  He  that  inhab- 
iteth  Eternity "  raaVc  haste  ? 
Surely  He  h.tt  time  enansh  .' 

The  ^^  Setuiarist"  never  lived 
who  can  conceive  those  "days  " 
to  be  hnger  than  the  Christian 
believes  ihcm  to- have  been  I 
"A  thousand  Ve-ars  is  with  the 
I-ord  as  one  dajV'— nay  !  "  aa 
a  watch  in  the  Night," — nay !  as 
absolutely  nothing  at  ail!  The 
Believer  holds  those  "days"  to 
have  been  periods  of  inconceiv- 
able length, ^'Wjw^A'jx  Epochs, 
— tptecMtst  time  I  The  word  in 
Gcnetiis  remains  true,  if  they 
were  MiUient  of  years.  They 
propably  were ,' 

In  the    Introduction  of  this 
Book,  the   awl'ul  diliheratii?n  of 
.\lmighty   God,  —  His    (so    to 
speak)  avrful  long-suffering, — is 
dwelt  upon,  as  the  most  solemn  < 
thing  in  Religion.      Whyi    Be-J 
cause  it  ariua,—  wh«t  is  efmmg^ 
— Etcroiiy  !    That  b  why  even 
the    Devils     "  believe,  "    and 
tremble  I 

Reader !  Remember  you  wUi 
iive, — exist  now  at  &mg  ms  God^ 
ih<tt  /    Countless  Millions 
Yon?    Nayi    For  Eternity  ! 


524  "evolution." 

The  Doctrine  of  Evolution. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  why  the  thoughtful  Christian  Believer 
accepts  most  cheerfully,  and  thankfully,  "  Evolution,"  as  the 
Process,  God  probably  thought  fit  to  select,  in  Creation.  It 
appears  so  consistent  with  every  action  of  the  Unseen  God, — 
"  Verily,  Thou  art  a  God  that  hidest  Thyself,  O  God  of  Israel, 
the  Saviour." — Isaiah  xlv.,  15, 

Thousands  of  years  have  passed,  —Mankind,  for  slowly  passing 
Centuries, — has  been  gathering  gradually  some  little  evidence  of 
Creation,  and  the  Creator,  and  now  that  the  turmoil  of  Centuries 
of  Bloodshed,  and  Wars,  has  lulled,— thanks  to  the  influence  of 
Christianity,^ — the  Race  has  time,  quiet,  and  leisure,  to  pursue 
"Scienrific  Research." 

Is  it  not  amazing  that  theyirj/ Hj-^  wdd^c  of  the  very  beginnings 
of  Science,  in  tracing  the  finger  of  the  Supreme  is  to  glorify 
Science,  and  their  own  wondrous  knowledge, — and, — instead  of 
giving  the  glory  to  God,— actually  to  employ  the  little  advaneet 
they  have  made  in  knowledge,  to  deny  His  Word, — and  even 
question  His  existence  ? 

Accepting  gladly  every  authentic  discovery  of  Science, — the 
Believer's  faith  is  strengthened  in  the  Power,  Wisdom,  and 
amazing  resources  of  Almighty  God.  Our  ablest  Scientists 
realise  that  they  are  just  beginning  to  ktww  enough  to  assure 
them  that  they  knotv  nothing  '.  In  every  Branch  of  Science, — 
Vistas  for  endless  future  Research  are  ever  opening  ! 

Alps  o'er  Alps  arise  \  The  Prospect  is  ever  widening  before 
our  Scientific  men !  Always  something  behind.  Always  some 
hidden,  sustaining,  Force,  or  Energy,  they  cannot  grasp  or 
explain  !  Dear  Reader  !  What  is  behind  is  the  Invisible, 
Eternal,  God  ! 

Doubtless  by  the  Process  of  Evolution,  God  met  the  Animal ; 
the  Creator  met  the  Creature  I  By  subtle  influences,  which  an 
Eternity,  will,  probably,  be  needed  to  disclose, — the  Eternal 
Spirit  came  in  contact  with  the  Matter,  which  He  had  first  brought 
into  existence  ! 

Poor, —self-sufficient  Mankind  !  They  appear  for  a  brief 
moment  upon  the  Scene, — they  chirp,  and  chatter  their  Scientific, 
Jargon,  while  failing, — too  many  of  them,— altogether  to  grasp 
the  significance  of  all  Scientific  discovery.  Like  Insects  buzzing, 
and  flitdng,  their  short  hour  in  the  Sunlight, — they  pass  their 
little  day,  upon  the  Stage  of  Life, — then  they  pass  away,  and 
leave  others  to  carry  on  the  endless  task  of  Research.  They  will 
never  get  beyond  the  beginning  !  Thousands  of  years  have 
passed  and  how  little  do  we  know  ?  Not  a  Scientific  man  living, 
can  give  us  yet,  an  intelligible  purpose,  or  use, — which  we  can 
accept,— for  even  the  Comet.  "  Can'st  thou  by  searching  find 
out  God  ?  Can'st  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection  ?  It  is 
as  high  as  Heaven, — what  can'st  thou  do  ?  Deeper  than  Hell, — 
what  can'st  thou  know?  "— jfob  ».  v^- 


A  SCIENTIFIC 


Still  lei  US  accept,  what  little  otir  Sdcniific:   men  can  tell  the 

•  Believer,  of  the  amazing  FrocesH  of  Kvolution,  and  creative  puwet 
of  lus  Cod,  with  joy  and  reverence. 
Evolution, — the    pcrmiiiing    His    creatures  a  kind  of  limited 
freewill, — in    their    propagation,    by    fcrtiliialiop,    &c,    of   the 

•  exquisite,  and  cndJcss,  variely  we  sec  all  around  us  in  Namrc, — 
certainly  appears  exacd^  in  accordance  with  God's  proceedings 
with  His  higher  creitiire,  Man. 

How  melancholy  a  use  of  that  Freewill  docs  un  regenerate,— 
fallen,— sinful,— man  make,  is  illustrated  by  the  Mf,tr  joy  with 
which  they  teiite  upon  every  loop-hole  for  Unbelief  given  them, 
US  they  ihink,  by  our  Scientific  Men  I 

The  Fail  oj  Man  is  indeed  shown  by  the  eager  joy  with  which 
thousands  would  hail  the  intelligence  that  there  was  m  G«d  I 

Silly  Creature  :  In  spite  of  yotir  L'nbelief,  God  is  there!  In 
•order  to  preserve  the  Freewill,  He  has  accorded  to  every 
Intelligent  Being,  God  hides  Himself  it  is  uuc.— but  behind  all, 
— God  is  ifure  J 

The  Foot  hath  said  in  his  heart,  "  There  \%  no  God." 

"  But  thou.  Lord,  in  the  beginning,  hath  laid  the  Foundations 
of  the  Kanh  ;  and  the  Heavens  are  the  work  of  Thine  hands. 
They  shall  perish,  and  they  shall  all  was  old  as  doth  a  garment : 
and  as  a  Vesture  Thou  shall  fold  them  up,  and  they  shall  be 
changed.  But  Thou  art  the  same,  and  Thy  years  fail  nou"— 
fitb.  i.,  lo-n. 


I 


I 


"  The  Oke  remaliu ;  tb«  Munj  chiinge.— uid  pus 
lleai'«D*i  LighcfiH  ei«r  chiiie>,— Eaith'i  ihadowiflee, 
Life,  like  a  Uone  at  nuif  colaured  Klnu. — 
Stiuiu  the  brijihi  TBilianoc  tAYltxtalj.^SkfUQi, 


A  Scientific  Bible  wuuld  se  Unimtlllicible. 

An  entire  life  may  be  now  pas&ed  in  investigating  the  bcginnir 
merely,  of  any  Ilranch  of  Science,  buch,  for  instance,  as  Optti 
or  Light.  U'hat  would  have  been  the  consequence  had 
ihaueht  proper,  — through  His  inspired  VV'riters, — to  have  given 
Mankind  a  Scientific  Bible  .*  I'hc  Vl'orld  would  hardly  have  bt-co 
large  enough  to  hold  «  !  To  exhaust  the  Science  of  I  jghi  atone, 
would  have  reipiired  an  immense  Library  of  Books.  The  Almighty 
in  sny  dc^L-e  to  exhauil  the  subject,  would  have  to  explain,  and 
gfl  bi  out  into  the  ^ihomless  Ocean,  and  subtle  mysteries  of  His 
0Vm  Beittg, — Resources,— and  Knowledge, — to  such  an  extent, 
that  our  poor,  finite,  Reason,  and  Faculties,  would  ficffr  JoU^tc-  it, 
wx grasp  His  meaning  !  As  for  an  entire  Bible. — thus  exhausted, 
divry portion  of  it  treated  Sdf»fi_^(a/^f,  in  a  similar  manner,- 
men  would  have  to  live  Cenltiries  to  read  it,  ftnd  the 
would    be    probably  covered  with  the    Books   needed  for 
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THE  QUIET  SCEPTIC 


entire  Copy  !  As  il  is, — the  Bible, — in  its  f9ae»t»nHftufd  firm, — 
can  be,— and  is,  tli^k  God  I~circulalcd  amongst  "all  Niiions.- 
Sutlideni  is  given  hs, — as  it  is, — to  "  make  us  wise  unto  Salvatiot 
— a  Kcsull  of  tiifiiitttly  greater  imfwrtance,  to  poor,  dying  men,- 
Uian  any  Scicntilic  Information  would  be  how  God  fonns  Woi}da. 
— if  He  does  do  it, — by  means  of  "  Nebula." 

We  Eelievere,  will  know  more  of  our  God  hereafter  !    The 
will  be  tinu  enough  in  Eternity  !    For  us,  il  is,  at  present,  quite" 
suffidfnl,    to  read  the  majentic  words  of  His  inspired  Volume. 
"  And  God  sAid, — Let  there  be  Lij^t  :  And  there  was  Ughi ! " 


Which  Gospel, —  dear  Reader.— commends  Itself  best  to 
jfour    Common    Sense?      Which,— in    your     own    daily 
example,  and  practices,  arc  you  following  ?     The  G<»pcl  nf 
the  Unbeliever,  given  at  the  commenccnKnt  of  this  chapter, . 
—or  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  ~ 


The  Quiet  Sceptic. 

There  are  two  distinct  Classes  of  Unbelievers ;— the 
SiUnl.  and  the  Demonstrative.  It  is  of  the  it^ftv,— alone, 
—it  is  proposed  to  speak  in  this  Chapter. 

Thus  we  have  the  private. — quiet, — silent, — thoughtful.— 
Sceptic, — and  there  is  the  "Aggressive." — open, — avowed, 
—"Secularist," — or  Public  Infidel  Lecturer. 

The    quiet    Unbeliever, — not    unfrcqucntly  a    6ne,  but 
invariably  deeply    prejudiced    mind.— claims  the  right 
private  opinion  in    matters  of    Relii^ious    Belief,— but    lie 
respects,— -^cx.^  not  attempt  to  interfere  with,  the  rcligioui 
belief  of  ottiers.     He  asserts  his  right  to  private  Unbelief,- 
tlie  right  of  crxcrcising  Volition, — will  power,— in  rejectins,^ 
— if   he    chooses. — the    Bible, — a    Hereafter. — Heaveii,- 
Hcll, — a  future  Judgment, —  Immortality, — Belief  in  Christ? 
— and.  finally,  belief  in  God    Himself; — according  to  what 
Stage  in  the  Sin  and  Disciisc  of  Unbelief  he  may  yet  liava 
reachc^d.   Whether  such  a  one  can  slop  at  silent  indifferenirq 
to    Religion,   and    pause   at  any  of  the  above  Stages  o\ 
Unbelief,  time  alone  will  prove  I     Experience  has  rather 
proved  that, — once  let  the  deadly  Sitl, —  Unbelief.— if ct  the 
control   of  an    actiw,    intelligent   mind. — it  will  not  stop 
until, — tike   the   terrible    Leprosy,   or   the   fatal    Sins  of 
.  advarKcd    Vice,    Covctousness.  or    Drunkenness. — It 
'Swept  away  all  that  is  really  precious  to  Mankind.  General!) 
however,  the  Silent  Sceptic. — though  thinking  for  himscll! 
—does  not  attempt,  like  the  aggressive  Infidel,— to  dictal^ 
to  others,  or  openly,  to  spread  the  dread  Disease  to  otht 
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Indeed,  so  far  from  it. — many  a  man  who  will  not  comej 
under  the  influence  of  the  Gospel  himself, — is  quite  willing 
that  his  children  may  enjoy  a  proper  Christian  education 
themselves.      "  I'm    a  "  Nothing-arian," — myself, —  yooj 
know. — but. — mark  you,    I  never  say  a  word  about  it  ta' 
the  children. — always  show  outward  respect  for  Religion. — 
you    know!"       Fata!    inconsistency!^ — He  recognises  the 
speechless  blessings  Christianity. — the  God-like  precepts  of 

>  Jesus  Christ, — have  brought  to  his  Nation,  and  the  VVorld 
at  large, — ^is  quite  willing  that  his  children  should  have  a 
Chriiitian  education, — but  will  not  come  to  Christ  himself! 
As  God,    however,    in    the  constitution  of  things,    has 
ordained  us  to  be  Free  Agents. — the  quiet*  Sceptic's  claiini 
to  private  unbelief, ^ — must,  it  is  supposed.— be  sorrowfully^ 
B  admitted.     Nothing. — therefore, — in  this  chapter  is    to  be 
'  taken  as  applying  to  the  silent,    respectful.    Freethinker ; 
it  is  the  ^gressive,  scoffing,  public  promoter  of  the  Sin, 

I  and  Disease,  of  Infidelity,  who  is  alone  spoken  of. 
The  Efkort  Made  for  the  Sake  of  Yoi;ths 
OF  the  Working  Classes. 

Youths  of  the  Upper  and  Middle  Classes  have  itnincnsc 
advantages, — in  their  start  in  life,— over  the  sons  of 
working  Men,  especially  tn  the  direction  of  early  associates. 
The  former,  in  early  life,  receive  a  guarded,  excellent, 
more  or  less,  religious  training  and  education,  and  are 
Surrounded  in  their  youth  by  decent  well-meaning  Schoolj 
fellows  and  friends. 
^M  In  fact,  such  would  have  some  trouble, — would  have 
"  really  to  go  out  of  their  way.  to  come  in  contact  with  open 
aggressive  Infidelity.  If.  afVcr  these  privileges,  they  elect, 
in  after  life,  the  fatal  Path  of  Unbelief,  they  do  it  in  defiance 
of  all  that  a  Christian  Nation,  and  Parents,  can  be  expected 
10  do, — and  are  without  excuse. 

The  sons  of  Working  Men  have,  on  the  contrary,  to  start 
in  life  with  infinitely  less  favourable  surroundings.    Too 
ofVen,  it  is  to  be  feared,  they  have  to  come  in  contact  in 
early  life    in    the    workshops,    perhaps    daily,  with  open) 
Infidelity. 

Judging  from  their  sickening  publications, — sickening 
irreverence  for  all  holy  things, — and  speechlessly  low  type 
of  thought,  and  conversation,  common  to  aggressive  free- 
thinkers.— no  one  can  help  feeling  for  a  well-meaning 
youth, — placed,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  only  temporarily,  in  such 
company.     Let  us  hope  that  God  may  ovcr-rulc  it  for  his 
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WHAT  IS  AN  "  ACCKESSIVE  "  SECULARIST? 


.good,  by  giving   him  such  a  disgust  of  their  tenets,  ar 
rOOfQpany.  that  the  nioiiieiit  he  can  do  so.  he  will  quit  tlicir 
^society  ;  ««w, — whilst  A^  Jives. — to  enter  it  again  ! 

It  is  for  the  sake  of  such,  the  present  inquiry  into  the 
/ntf  character  of  the  talking,  aggressive  secularisit  of  1891 
is  made.  It  might,  it  was  thought, — prove  useful  to  ait 
undecided  mind ;  otherwise,  lo  every  well-conditioned 
Englishman  or  KngHsh woman,  both  the  subject,  and  llic 
individual  in  question,  arc  alike  so  equally  obJectivMablt. — 
that  the  effort  would,  most  willingly,  have  bccu  avoided,      i 

TlIF.  "AGCRF^SIVK  SkcUI.ARIST,*'— irArt/  ii  hef 

Kot  liking. — apparently, — his  good,  honest,  old-fash ioncil,^ 
title  of  "  Unbeiie\'er,'" — the  modern  Freethinker  has  ofUtc 
invented  a  new, — and,  it  \%  to  be  presumed,  in  his  opinic 
a    less    objectionable,  —  name    for    his    Sect, —  namely 
/'Secularist."     Unfortunately,  no  such  word  occurs  in  our 
English  Dictionaries ; — hence  a  difficulty  arises,  and  lead) 
to  the  im|uiry,  Wltat  is  hef 

Dr.  Johnson  merely  has  "  Secular,  not  spirituaL     Relating* 
to  affairs  of  the  present  World.    A  layman.     Not  holy. 
Worldly.    Semlarize.    To  convert  from  Spiritual  approprii- 
tion  to  common  or  secular  use.    To  make  Worldly."     It  is 
evident  tjiai  the  newly  invented  "Secularist"  was  unknowo 
to,  and  is  unauthorised  by, — either  Johnson,  or  Wcbstri. 
But  lliough  they  have  not  got  the   "Secularist,"  our  nvi> 
great  Lexicographers  have  the  character,  and  tenets  of  tAc^ 
modem    Secularist,    so    clearly  defined    under    the    heads 
"Unbeliever."  and  "Freethinker,"  that  this  attempt  of  Ibe" 
Secularist,  to  escape  from  the  grasp  of  our  ICngIi.sh  Lexico- 
^^graphcrs,  seems  to  be  quite  hopeless. 

It  seems  strange  why  he  should  thus  have  become  so 
aidiamed  of  his  colour.1.  We  may  change  our  name,  but 
not  our  character,  Why  is  this  dislike  to  the  good  old  title 
"Unbeliever.'"  Wiiat  is  the  "Secularist"  ashamed  off 
The  name,  or  the  character? 

Not  finding  him  in  the  Uictionaries,  we  are  compcllt 
to  look  for  him  under  another  head  ;  and.  under  the  wcrd 
"Unbeliever,"  the  modern  Secularist  will  be  found  dcfiri-d, 
both  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  Webster,  with  such  accuracy,  thai 
all  doubt  of  his  indentity,  and  that  he  \s.  tlic  individual  we 
arc  in  search  of,  at  once  disappears. 
Dr.  Johhson. 

Dr.Johnson, — evidently  accustomed  to  "call  aspadez^ 
^padc, '   has,   "  Unbeliever,  an  Infidel,  one  who  believes  oot 


JOHWSON  AND  WEWSTCR  AGREE. 


■Tthc  Scriptures  of  God."  "  Vnbelieinng  (adjective).  Infidel. 
Freethinker,  a  libertine.  A  contemner  of  Religion.  Free- 
tfwiktn^.  Licentious  ignorance.  IhJuUJ.  an  Unbeliever,  a 
Miscreant,  a  Pajjan,   a  Person  who  rejects  Christ."     (Dr. 

^^K  Webster. 

^f     Webster's  noble,  and  ponderous.  1880  quarto  Edition, — 

"  seen  in  our  leading  Public  Institutions, — is  the  autliorit)-, 

throughout  the    Engh'sh  speaking    Race. — throujjhouC   the 

■  World.    An  exhaustive  and  splendid  work.    Again, — we 
look  in  vain  for  the    "  Scculari-Jt." — but  wc  recognise  him 
in   a   moment   under  VVcbstcr'ri    "Unbeliever."      Webster 
says. — ■*  VnhcHever,  one  who  discredits  revelation,  and  the 
Mission,  Character,  and  Doctrines  of  Christ.     Sec  Infidel." 
Turning,  as  requested  by  Webster,  to  Infidel. — he  says,^ 
*' Infidel,  one  who  i.s  without    Faith.      A  disbeliever.      A 
Freethinker.      A    Heathen.      One  who  disbelieves  Christ. 
J       and  the  Divine  origin,  and  authority  of  Christianity,"  and 
H  Webster  adds  the  remarkable  words, — "An  Infidel  Writer 
V  is  a  great  Enemy  of  Society."     {Webster's  Quarto  Edition, 
1880} 

The  constant  public  allusions,  the  .-iggres^ive  Secularist 
makes  to  what. — in  his  astonishing  ignorance. — he  calls  the 
"Blunders"  of  the  Bible, — the  Gospel  of  Worldline«,  and 
Infidelity,  he  is  ever  preachin{;.  must  lead  to  the  irresistible 
conviction,  that  he  is  Dr.  Johnson's,  and  Webster's  "  Un- 
believer," in  disguise.  He  is  indeed  "one  who  believes  not 
the  Scriptures  of  God," — he  is  indeed  "one  who  is  without 
Faith."  "one  who  discredits  Revelation," — a  "  Contemner 
of  Religion,'' — "not  spiritual." — and.  certainly,  "not  holy." 

Claim  to  be  *'  National  I " 

Yet  this  modem  Unbclic^-cr  has  the  assurance  now  to 
call  his  Sect. — "The  National," — {Heaven  save  the  mark  :) 
— "  Society  of  Secularists." 

Fancy,— dear  Reader,  in  this  day  of  intelligence,  and  in 
a  Christian  Countrj'.  and  Nation, — a  "National  Society" 
of  Dr.  Johnson's,  and  Webster's,  Unbelievers,  Sceptics, 
Atlieists,  Freethinkers,  Secularists,  and  Infidels!  When 
such  a  horrible  "  Society  "  as  that  becomes  "  National," 
the  sooner  the  wretched,  and  corrupt.  State  which  permits 
it  to  become  so,  sinks  altogether, — the  better  it  will  be  for 
Humanity  at  large  I  And  the  experience  of  Mankind 
proves  that  sink  it  would  I 

T  I 
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Experiments  OF  "National"   Infidelitv. 

Attf.mm"kd  (1790-5). 

The  nearest  approach  to  National  Unbelief, — attempted 
by  Mankind  in  modern  times. —  look  place  during  the 
Revolution  in  l-'rance  a  Century  ago.  Onee  was  probabi)' 
quite  enough  !  Tlic  experiment  it  is  thought,  will  hardly 
be  tried  again  by  Mankind!  Chctrrully, —  candidly,— 
admitting  that  atrociou.s  Tyranny,  and  Corrupt  Govern- 
ment, was  the  Cause  of  the  Revolution,  in  great  measure, — 
the  French  Nation,  had  in  their  absolute  rejection  of  the 
Reformation, — brought  their  subsequent  miseries  wyWw  tkrvi' 
selves.  However,  the  power  wrested  from  their  Tyrants.— 
drifted  into  the  hand*  of  the  "aggressive  Secularists,"  of 
that  day.  A  "Reign  of  Terror." — as  it.  inevitably, — under 
such  Rulers,  —  will  ever  do, —  naturailj*  followed.  Tlie 
Millennium  of  the  Secularist  seemed  to  have  arrived ; — 
what  he  is  always  longing  for  occurred. — llie  State  Church, 
not  only  disappeared,  but  what  was  much  wonw,  ALL  Public 
Wonthip  temporarily  had  to  cease, — and  Religion  and  God, 
seemed,  for  a  (fortunately  for  Mankind)  brief  space,  — 
dethroned  !  No  sooner,  however,  was  the  Millennium  of 
the  aggressive  Secularist  arrived  at,  tlian  Society  ail  fell  to 
pieces!  It  ever  will,  under  similar  circumstances!  There] 
is  nothing  to  keep  it  together!  Without  God, — the  Bible, ' 
— and  Religion, —  Human  Society  is  impossible, — it  cannot 
exist!  An  abandoned  Female  was  robed,  and  Publicly 
worshipped  in  Paris  as  the  "Goddess  of  Reason!"  An 
extraordinary  display  of  that  boasted  "Age  of  Reas^' — 
wc  are  ever  hearing  Unbelievers  longing  for.  All  Order, 
Rule,  Reason,  Decency,  Safety  of  life  and  property,  ceased ! 
TI1C  Blasphemers  of  that  day, — (as  they  would  again). — 
fell  upon  each  other  like  wild  beasts, —  Ihe  Guillotine 
was  constantly  at  work, — and  God  having  gone.  Society 
disappeared,  amidst  Assaiisi nation.  Bloodshed,  Immorality 
and  Ruin  1 

The    "aggressive  Secularist,"  or    "  Infidel  Lecturer,' 
iScji.has  not  the  excuse  of  a  Century  sigo.     He  mcanl) 
takes  advantage  of  his  position  of  safety,  and    toteratioa,' 
enjoyed  under  a  Christutn  Goveintnent,  surrounded    by  a 
Christian   Society,   to  endeavour  to    Sap  and    Undermin* 
that  Very   Religion, — ^that   very  liclicf  in   God,  the  Bibit 
and  Christ. — upon  which  English  Society  \&  foundcd- 
upon   which  our  National  Prosperity  ever  has, — and    cvc 
will  tntirtly  depend!     The  "aggressive  Secularist"  is  ■ 
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01  place  in  1891.  Evidently  the  proper  place  for  him  to 
put  to  the  test,  and  Tully  enjoy  his  Principles, — carried  into 
practice, — was  Paris  in  1790-5.  Could  he  have  had  his 
property  confiscated.— and  his  neck  placed  under  the 
Guillotine,  by  the  advanced  Secularists  of  that  day.^ 
(wretches  quite  as  "aggressive"  as  himself), — his  confi- 
dence in  the  practical  working  of  a  "  National  Society  o( 
Infidels," — would,  it  is  thought,  sustain  a  severe  slwik! 

He  might  then,  probably,  have  come  to  the  conclusion, 
that.— all  things  considered. — a  Christian  Socictj-. — founded 
upon  Hclief  in  God,  Christ,  and  the  Bible,  and  Public 
worship. — works  best  for  Mankind  I 

H  Mankinii  cannut  do  without  God. 

H      No  sooner  has  God  departed, —  Religion  been  dethroned,1 
Hi— and  Public  Worship  ceased. — than  Virtue.  Order,  kea.sonf" 
■  Liberty,  Safety,  and    Happiness,  depart  also!     They  are 
H  indissolubly  connected  ! 

The  entire   History  and  experience  of  Mankind  proves 

that  M.in  cannot  exist  without   Religion ;    in    short    that 

in   God.  we  all, — (aggressive    Secularists    inclusive)—"  live, 

and  breathe,   and    h.^vc  our  being," — and.  what    is  mor 

sliail  do  so. — throughout  liternity. — in  weal  or  in  woe,- 

in  judgment,  or  in  niercy, — as  we  may  elect!     "All  Ihy 

^works  shall  Praise  Thee,  O  Lord;    and   Thy  Saints  shall 

^telcss  Thee."    Wc  are  not  told  that  all  God's  works  shall 

^^*'llless"  Him. — -tlicy  certainly,  will  not. — but  they  will  all 

one  day.  "Praise"  Him,— cither  inyW^z/m^or  in  wf^virr .' 

PTiiE  Paris  Experiment  tried  in  Jerusalem, 
AD.  72. 
The  year  72  saw  the  final  breaking  up,  and  disperaon,,] 
—for  Cftituries,— of  the   Jewish    Nation,     With    amazing, 
long-suffering.— God    for   long   Centuries. — (through    tlicir^ 
Prophets). — had  most  solemnly  warned  the  Jews  that  their 
weariness  of  Him, — their  iniquities^ — and  stubborn  rejection 
of  His  Messengers,  had  been  too  much  even  for  Omni- 
potence, and  that  He  was  about  to  leave  them,  and  choose 
a  more  willing  people, — the  Gentiles.    That    "  From  the 
rising  of  the  Sun,  to  the  going   down  of  the  same.  My 
Name  shall  be  great  among  the  Gentiles. — but  yc  have 
profaned  it." — Malachi  i^  1 1.    With  alt  our  faults  the  Wor- 
ship of  onr  Bles-scd  God  is  certainly  carrietl  on  in  Europe, 
America,  and  Australia,  ceaselessly  by  us,  the  G<ntilc5 ; 
the  Sun  never  sets  upon  it ! 
""i9  name 


S$2     WHEN   GOD  LEAVES,  SOaETV  FALLS  TO   PIECES. 

As  they  have  ever  done. — God's  warnings  came  true,  and, 
iifttr  the  worship  of  the  great  God, — to  whom  as  a  Nation 
the  Jews  owed  so  nmcli. — (the  "God  of  Iheir  fatliers,") — had 
bet-n  carried  on  for  Centuries, — in  the  year  72  it  ceased  for 
/<t^/rf//*;«f  at  Jerusalem  !  On  the  17th  of  July,  A.D.  72,— 
the  Sacrifices  in  the  Great  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  ceased  Jor 
th  first  tittte  ;~~ind  the  Public  Worship  of  God  ceased 
with  tiicm  !     Goii  was  GONK  I 

Immediately. — Jewish  Society /<•//  /(*  pieees!  Tbej* 
ceased,  to  exist  as  a  Nation. — disappearing  for  ages, — 
amidst  a  Scene  of  liIoodsh<;d,  Horror,  and  Despair, — before 
which  ihc  temporary  dcpailiirc  of  Religion  from  Paris  was 
as  nothing  !  Had  the  Jews  been  a  Nation  of  SccularUts, — 
they  would  have  disappeared  for  ever, — never  been  heard 
of  again  !  But  the  Jew  is  no  Unbeliever  ;  he  clings  still  to 
his  God, — the  "  God  of  his  Fathers," — and  to  the  Prophecies 
which  forcu-il  hi%  restoration.  It  is  this  Faith  in  God  which 
has  preserved  them. — all  these  A(;ts. — a  standinj;  Miracle 
amongst  the  Nations — until  the  "Times"  of  us  tlie 
"  Gentiles  shall  be  fulfilled."  A  People, — a  Nation,  existing 
like  the  Jews  lor  nigh  3.000  years. — without  a  Country  or 
Territory, — is  a  slandiiit;  Miracle  of  God's  power, — and  of 
the  truth  of  the-  Uiblc  piuphecies  !  Such  a  thing  is  contrary 
to  all  Human  experience, — unparalleled  in  the  History  oCJ 
Mankind 

Even  the  Unbeliever  cannot  get  over  the   Jews!     Th 
thy  are  / 


Too  Lalel    Jew"»  "Wailtfig  Phce"  nt  Jenistiem. 
"O  Lottl !  BuiUI  Ihc  CiVf\"     "O  I.ord  I  Build  ibe  City  !" 

Thus  the  past  proves  tJiat  without  God,  and  His  WorshJp^^ 
Human  Society  cannot  exist. — immediately  they  cease  il' 
falls    to  pieces. — thus    emphatically  confirming  Webster! 
assertion.    "The    Infidel    Writer   is   a   great    Enemy   l( 
Society."      The     "  aggressive    Secularist "      is    the    worst 
Enemy  his  Country-,  and  his  Nation,  can  have,  because  be 
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ever    seeking  to  destmy  that   Faith,  upon   which  oui 
National    Greatness,    and     Prosperity,     have     ever    bccn^ 
ifourtded,  and  upon  which  they  entirely  depend. 


I 


I 


TOLERATION. 

"Oh!  Come" — the  "Aggressive  Secularist,' — may  say, 
*'  I^t  us  have  toleration, — I  claim  toleration  !  Hear  mc 
before  you  judge  me! — Let  me  have  a  "Five  Nights' 
Discussion,' — with  you.  Wc  will  then  prove  that  all 
Religious  Sects. — of  whatever  kind  they  may  be, — are  all 
wrong, — and  that  siv,— isccularisls, — know  everything  !  " 

Hear  you?  Some  of  us  have  lieard  you  these  thirty 
years,  and  what  drtndftU  stuff  it  is  !  Vou  utterly  mistake 
the  significance  ol  modern  Scientific  Research  \ 

Every  new  light  thrown  upon  the  Creation  by  Science, 
only  confirms  us.  IJelicvcrs,  in  the  truth  of  the  Bible. 

Thr  Delucb. 

You  arc  continually  talking  of  the  "  Blunders  of  the 
Bible."  As  an  example, — you  assert  that  there  was  no 
Deluge.  Some  of  us  have  been  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.— 
and  up  the  far-famed  "  dike's  Teak  "  go  yourself, — the 
diggers  will  show  you  Marine  Shells  obtained  from  the  top 
of  the  Mountains,  How  did  they  get  there  ?  Every  Student 
of  Geology  recognises  the  VVitacsscs  of  a  Great  Deluge. 
Jesus  Christ  confirms  it.  You  ask.  with  a  sneer.  "  Where 
did  all  the  Water  come  from.'"  Vou  silly  man!  Every 
Board  school  boy,  now  knows,  that  the  vast  Ocean  which 
surrounds  us,  is  governed, — in  its  Tides, — <"  Thus  far  shall 
lliou  go  and  no  further,  and  here  let  thy  proud  Waves  be 
st.tyed,") — by  the  attraction  of  the  Moon.  Let  but  the 
Almighty  Ruler  alter. — imperceptibly  to  us. — thai  attrac- 
tion, in  the  slightest,  and  there  would  come  upon  this 
World,  a  Deluge  deep  enough,  to  satisfy  the  most 
aggressive,  or  most  ignorant, — Secularist  1  You  ask, — 
triumphantly. — how  did  the  Sloth,  &c.,  come  from  America 
to  the  Ark.  You  silly  man !  You  are  arguing  from  the 
locaUty  these  creatures  are  found  in.  after  the  Deluge  ; — for 
aught  you  know  the  Sloth  was  in  a  Forest,  within  a  Mile 
of  the  spot  where, — for  120  years. — the  ark  was  constructed  ! 
Your  objection  to  the  Creation  in  Six  "  Days," — has  been 
answered  for  50  years  past,  and,— once  more, — in  this 
cliaptcr  (Fage  522).  Your  objections  are  those  ■  f  "'  '1 
Infidels  of  last    Century, — \vorn  threadbare, — an 
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thousand  times  !     You  never  seem  to  progress,  or  get  any- 
thing new. 

Infidel  Literature. 

If  you  had  anything  to  gii'e  Mankind, — a  Philosophy, — 
a  Belief, — a  Creed, — a  System, — if  you  had  any  literature, 
— anything  to  expound, — "  discussion,"  might  be  usefuh 
But  you  have  nothing,  never  had.  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them  !  "  Your  Flyleaves,  Tracts,  and  Literature,  are, 
as  a  rule,  such  a  mass  of  sickening  irreverence,  and  so 
immoral,  and  hurtful,  to  the  Public,  that  they  have  to  be 
publicly  suppressed.  They  appear  to  consist  of  speechlessly 
vulgar  personalities,  levelled  at  all  Religious  Sects, — who,ai 
a  matter  of  fact, — are,  one,  and  all,  infinitely  superior  in 
Learning,  — Culture, — "  Science," — Education, — Usefulness, 
— and  good  "fruits"  to  your  own  !  None  but  the  lowest 
Dregs  of  Society  could  ever  read  the  Rubbish  you  print !  It 
is,  instinctively,  put  with  the  Tongs,  into  the  nearest  Fire,  by 
every  well-conditioned  Englishman!  You  attack  all  other 
Sects  with  insolence,  and  then  plead  for  "toleration." 

Surely  we  Modern  Christian  Believers  exhibit  Toleration 
enough.  We  have  attended  with  respect, — and  interest, — 
the  Places  of  Worship  of  almost  every  known  Sect  of  our 
fellow  Believers,  in  almost  every  part  of  this  World  ! 
The  Church  of  England.— "  High "  to  "Low;"— The 
Church  of  Rome  ; — The  Greek  Church,  and  Armenian  ; — 
The  Jewish  Synagogue,  The  Scotch,  Free  and  Presbyterian, 
&c.,  Churches; — Baptists,  Independents,  Congregationalists, 
Wesleyans  ;  Methodists  ;  Calvinists  ;  Friends  ;  Plymouth 
Brethren;  Unitarians;  Irvingites;  Swedenborgians;  Christ- 
adelphians  ;  Shakers,  (Albany,  U.S.),  and  last, — but  not 
least, — our  good,—  and  most  useful  friends, — "  The  Salva- 
tion Army."  In  the  plact:s  of  Divine  Worship, — of  ri'ery 
one  of  the  above  named  Religious  Bodies,  has  the  Writer 
sat,^in  every  part  of  the  World,  and  would  do  so  again. 
Besides  others  not  named  in   the  list 

lu  all, — he  observed  the  presence  of  the  Essentials  of 
true  Religion, — Faith, — Belief, — and  Prayer. 

The  Worship  of  the  Great,  and  Blessed.  God,  was  con- 
ducted with  Reverence.  There  was  no  dogmatic  bigotry, 
no  Blasphemy, — no  vulgar  self-assertion,  as  amongst  the 
Secularists.  No  half-disguised  hatred  to  God  and  Christ; 
no  sickening  public  disparagement  of  all  other  Religious 
Denominations,  as  amongst  the  Secularists.  No  sneers, — 
no  insolence,  intended  for  wit.  In  many  places, — after  the 
Service, — the  Elders  took  the  Stranger  into  their  houses. 
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and  would  quietly,  pleasantly,  answer  enquiries,  and  explain 
tlicir  own  peculiar  Views ;  but  without  dogmatism,  or 
presuming  to  condemn  those  of  others.  Would  that 
all  Believers  could  sec  their  way  to  do  the  same;  and 
occasionally  attend  each  others'  Religious  Meetings.  For, 
— however  much  they  differed, — they  were  all  Hclicvcrs. 
They  were  all  Worshippers. — unlike  the  Secularist  who 
worships  nothing  dm  !timseif.  All  had  a  faith  leading  to 
good  works.  All  had  somelhine  to  imfiart ; — there  was 
much  to  interest,— much  to  instruct, — much  calculated  to 
do  good. 

IJut  with  the  "  aggressh'i  Secularist,"'— (it  is  of  him  ali^iie 
wc  speak,  stid  allude  to.  throughout  this  Chapter). — with 
tlic  aggrcasive  Sccularist.^toleration. — must  ever,  abruptly 
end.  Whrt  Because  he  ends  it  hintsclj I  With  him 
toleration  ceases  !  Always  bitter, — angry, —  sarcastic, — 
egotistical.— habitually  given  to  rude  allusions,  and  ijcnsoit^ 
alilies,  a«  to  other  Sects, — he,  amongst  all  other  theolojjical 
bodies, — stands  ahtte  as  the  most  hopelessly  intolerant  I 
He  never  opens  his  mouth, — nor  takes  up  hU  pen, — without 
publicly  disparaging  Belief. — and  Faith  \w  others!  If  "out 
of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh." — there 
must,  indeed,  be  a  terrible  heart  within ! 

Yet  this  is  the  man, —  himself  a  terrible  Bigot, — who  has 
the  assurance  to  plead  for  Toleration, — when  he  never 
spares  any  other  Religious  Sect. — and  habitually  breaks 
every  rule  of  Toleration  himself! 

He  I'OSES  AS  AK   ■•Ema.mcipator." 

"Well!"— an  honest ;— (if  there  be  one.)— affi;grcss8ivc 
Secularist,  w-ill  reply. — "I  am  an  Unbeliever; — if  will  n< 
dii^guitie  it '- — I  say  so  boldly  ! — and  1  think  it  was  lutaknesi 
on  the  p.irt  of  our  Sect  to  change  our  Name.  I  do  not 
preiaui  to  give  you  anything  !  I  cannot  give  you  what  I 
do  not  possess  myself,  can  1  ?  I  have  changed  my  name, 
— so  as  no/  ^(»  alarm  people,  (sec  page  369 :  middle),  and  to 
smooth  matters ;  but  I  make  no  pretension  to  be  a  con- 
ructor.  or  lo  found  a  faith,  or  belief;  I  am  in  fact,  an 
conoclast, — a  Destroyer, — 1  consider  my  peculiar  Mission 
is  not  to  ^ive,  but  to  take  away ;  in  short,  to  Destroy  the 
^Faith  of  others. — I  am,  in  fact,  an  Emancipator  I  Let  me^ 
^Mmancipatc  you  from  Priestly  tyranny, — priestly  control. — 
^fcriestly  influence  :'■  But  Millions  of  Christian  Believers, '— 
jKiisscnters.— -/ro/^/  that  tlicj-  have  got  no  Priests ; — do 
"    not    know  what   the   Secularist   means.      Statistics  from 
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America  give  Ten  Million  Scholars, — attending  Protestant 
Sunday  Schools, — to  whom  Priestly  tyranny  is  unknown, — 
in  that  Vast  Country  alone.  Whilst  there  are  splendid  men 
now  at  home, — in  the  Church  of  England  Pulpits, — large 
hearted, —  liberal,  —  mixing  with  their  fellow  Ministers 
amongst  the  Dissenters,  in  good  works, — devoted,  indefatig- 
able,— heart,  and  soul,  and  life,  given  to  the  work  of  the 
good  Master.  No  "  tyranny  "  here  !  The  Secularist  seems 
to  be  under  some  delusion.  Give  the  true  Christian 
Believer  of  1891, — his  God, — his  Saviour, — the  precious 
influences  of  God  the  Holy  Spirit, — and  his  Bible  ; — and,  if 
it  was  God's  providence  that  he  should  never  enter  a 
"  place  of  worship  "  nor  even  see  a  Priest  again,  and  had  to 
live  and  die  011  a  desolate  Island, — the  Christian  would 
be  still  a  happy,  hopeful  Believer  !  He  knows  no  priestly 
tyranny, — influence  or  control.  "  One  is  our  Master, — even 
Christr  

"  Well, — at  any  rate,"—  the  Secularist  "  Emancipator," 
may  reply, — "You  cannot  deny  that  you  are  under  the 
Influence  of  the  Gospel, — you  are  under  its  control, — you 
have  faith  ; — belief  in  Clirist.  You  believe  in  the  Bible; 
— ill  Heaven, — Hell, — the  Devil  ;  and  the  Judgment,  and 
Ettrnity,  rapidly  approaching  to  all  of  us."  Let  me 
"  emancipate  "  you  from  ail  this !  Let  me  prove  to  you 
that  yon  Christian  believers,  are  all  wrong, — you  know 
nothing,  and  I  and  my  Sect, — the  Secularists, — know 
everything  ! 

What  ?  you,  poor  deluded, — God-forsaken, — Dr.  John- 
son's "Infidel," — emancipate  us?  Deluded  Egotist!  Go 
home,  rather,  to  your  chamber,  and  your  knees, — while 
time  and  opportunity,  are  permitted  you,  and  ask  God  to 
emancipate  yon,  fioni  Llie  cruel  iyi-aimy, — infiuenu, — and 
control, — the  Devil  has  obtained  over  you, — before  he  ruins 
you, — with  himself,  for  ever  ! 

CONCLUSION. 

Thus,  then,  the  Believer, — and  the  "Aggressive," 
"  Demonstrative,"  Secularist ; — {we  speak, — throughout, — 
of  hitn  alone), — part !  It  always  will  be  so !  They 
represent  two  systems  equally  abhorrent  to  each  other  ! 
Toleration  on  the  part  of  the  Demonstrative  Secularist  is 
impossible ; — he  only  exists  when  he  is  opposing  Faith,  and 
Religion,  in  the  rest  of  Mankind  !  While  he  is  tolerant,  and 
keeps  quiet, — he  is  nothing.    When  silettt,  he  ceases  to  he  f 
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Belief,  and  Unbelief  art  wwrri^^McZ/rtiA// ; — compromise  is 
impossible  !  They  tnutualiy  dcMroy  each  other!  It  is  a 
struj^'gle  for  life  or  death  !     It  will  ever  be  so  till  the  Great 

» Judgment  Day  ! 
Already  the  "  Bndgetess  Gulf"  has  be^n  to  separate,— 
even  in  this  World. — the  Believer  from  the  Unbdievcr  ^ — 
it  will  end  by  conducting  thcni  to  the  extremes  of  distance, 
and  difference.— as  far  asunder  as  Heaven  and  Hell !     But, 
though  the  Supreme. — in  order  to  permit  the  exercise  of 
the    I'reewill    He  has    bestowed    upon    ever>'    Intelligent 
,  Being, ^no»v  Aii/es  Himself,  as  it  were. — to  render  /aitft,-^ 
Knot  r/^///),— essential ; — and  thus  necessarily, — allows  Un- 
belief to  exist,   for  a    short    period, — in  tfiis  World, — He 
certainly  will  not  permit  otie  utotnenfs  Unbelief  in  the  ntxt  f 
L     At  the  stroke  of  dcath.^all  Unbelief  will  end  for  ever  ! 
F      W/iy    do    ■'  the    Devils,    also,     Bclic\'c    and    frembiet " 
Because  iArf  iiavc  (ause  ! 

Would  that  ex'erj'  Youth,  who  reads  this  Chapter,— 
written  exclusively  for  liim.^if  undecided  in  his  Religious 
Belief. — would  clearly  understand  that  "  Faith." — '"  Relief." 
is  not  self-acqtiired.  The  study  of  a  Thousand  Years,  would 
be    useless  unaccompanied  by    habitual  Prayer ; — it  is  a 

rCifK — a  ReveUuion  n{  QnA. — the  grrattsi  He  can  bestow  I 
]t  is  Hi»;  eternal  Law  that  Saving  Faith. — Saving  Grace,- — 
"Javing  Belief, — being  a  Revehdon  Co  the  Soul, — must  be 
asked  for !  Not  once,  nor  twice  only.  Praytr  must  be 
lutbiUuil.  Why?  BeCiiuse  it  is  the  act  of  asking  (prayer) 
which  obtains  its  answer,  by  producing  this  Faith.  Prayer 
is  the  one  great  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Mankind 
from  the  Brute  Creation.  "Without  Faith  it  is  impossible 
to  please  God."  Indeed, — without  Prayer,  or  Communion 
with  his  Creator. — how  can  a  man  be  anything  more  than 
an  animal  in  God's  sight .'  Affording  no  pleasure  to  his 
Maker,  because  obstinately  rejecting  his  God ;  and  what 
that  Guilt  really  \%,—zt'lw  eau  ullf 

There  may  be  "  Morality  without  Christ."— and  "Philan- 
thropy without  God."  but  what  is  the  ultimate  end  of  it  ? 
Self  liio/atry  ! 


P   **]  twnr  IB  My  wnuh,  that  ihey  fhoiiM  n«v«r  enter  into  Mv  rati."  ^ 

"  And  lowkvm  twar«  tie  tittt  loej  ihouM  not  enier  iiKo  Hb  reel  ;  bui  t9 
Ihcm  that  BHiaxd  jm/  H  " 

So  we  K«  ibai  ibqr  cunld  nut  enter  in,  bcoiuac  of  UnMit/. 

Whenforc.M  the  IIotyGbott  Mich,— "  7V^r  i'ye  "ill  bear  Hi*  "okc, — 
kmnim  wot  jronr  hcAit*  I 

Tah«  heed,  brMhrcn,  teO  Ihete  be  in  aoj  aryon  an  toit  M*an  at  UtAtH/f,  tn 
t/ffar^Hg  fruBi  ihe  Uving  God. 
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"  Exbon  one  anothtr  daily,  while  tt  i*  called  to-dxf ;  1 
ifctn/inM/lhiODgh  ih«  Jftetf/tUttaj  ^  Sin  !"  -~i  U<trews  va.) 


lot  any  of  jrou  he 


Pray, — when  the  Morning  shinelh, 
Pray,— when  the  Noon  is  bright, 
Pray, — vrhen  the  F.ve  dccliiicih, 
Pray,— in  the  hush  of  Night, 


Tlic  Sccn«,  two  hoBis  afler  the  Hi«  inu  dUcoFcred. 

Tl»e  "CoH'aitick,"— Emlcront  Shiii.— Oipl.  Elimlic.— left  Gravexwjfl 
Scpicmbcr,  1S74,  far  Anckl.inrI :  479  00  ImaH.  all  toH.      ^i»t)-'!c»cii  Obj" 
vDt, — 7SO  milct  »ff  ihe  Cape,  — TuchI&t- midnieht,  lytli  Novwoliet,— "aCf 
t*su  h«i[nl!"     Some  Wreichsi,  (ih<  "IJrink"  ugun,  di«r  Ri-oik-r  : ) 

\t  Beer  Barreln  in  the  hoid,— are  bfrlicred  lu  h»>«  (lni[ip«itl  thiii  Itj^iii 
Straw,  iie  ,  flitil  dtA  in  Panic !    Tticy  fatlnl  in  kr«'p  her  nefoiv  th«  wmil  I 
The  Cir^o  cnughl,  then  the  ilpck  '.     An  awful  Swnc  eiMued,  all  w»a  WMiftmiMt ! 
Sq.— raottlj  women,— got  into  ihe  Bo«U.  ihtr  ilarlts  liroke:  ill    ' 
'Tlic  Capiftln.  liis  Wife,  nii'1  tlic  Docit.ir.  wiLh  uthcn.  at  the  Fi.i 
UirooKh  thtni,  junipcJ  o^-crbowxl !    Only  twu  Unau, — ui'Mmt/mo,  i™.^^, 
■tVMjimr,— t;<>l  cSf ;  \i  became  inuf<h ;  oat  only  wac  cv«t  heaK)  of  I     la  1 
Kil  \if  the  i5(h.  ten  hiul  dj«<1  j  manf  dtinkini*  lalt  water  And  KoLnf;  oaad  I 
Capi.     Iilinke,— «    Pnusjsn,— irf    Die    '*  Brilluli    Seeplre,* — suie    Ibai 
Tivedy   aid  occurred   in  tttose  Seas,  frotn  drift,  ftc.,— noMy  fk-yllowert  i|i 
llfceiir  Track  a  boat  wncUl  lie  driven,  (bi  many  hours, — ii  tttif  uiit  fi>i  rAr 
^■r'/— and  letcucd  fire,  bm  iwo  died  from  cxhausiinn,  leaving  only  Mi 
Donald  (iccond  inatel,  Lewis,  ind  Cotter,— fotmedy  a  "Chklioirr"  Hiiy,- 
MU  of  479  > 
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in  the  Field; — the  one  shall  be  taken  and  the  other  left  '." 
They  said  unto  Him,  "  Where.  Lord  ? "  And  He  said  unto 
tlieni,  "  Wheresoever  the  Body  is,  there  will  the  Eagles  be 
gathered  together." 

The  word  our  Lord   here  uses,  evidently  refers  to  the 
**  Vultures  '  of  the  East.     These  repulsive, — but  most  useful 
Birds, — the    Scavengers    of    the    East. —  possess    aoiazin^j 
powers.    Job  speaking  of  the  secret  things  of  God, — saj-^J 
"There  is  a  path  which    no    Fowl    knoweth,   and    whicft^ 
the    Vulture's    eye    hath    not    seen." — (Job    xxviii.,    7.) 
Admitting  in    these    words    the   extraordinary    power    of 
these  remarkable  Hitds.     For, — let  but  a  carcase    fall    in 
the  Desert. — distance  seemingly  making    no   difTcrence, — 
although  there  may  not  be  a  Cloud  in  the  Sky,  and  ail  is 
solitude, — before  long,  little  wccka  will  be  seen  in  the  Sky. 

They  are  the  Vultures !     Tltfy  are  coming  f     Aided  by 
some  marvellous  instinct, — by  Scent,    Sight,  or  some  un- 
known Agency,  these  birds  know  that  a  dead  body  h. 
fallen!      Uown    they   come!     With  a  "Vulture's    eye, 
they  swoop  down  :     Try  to  keep  them  off,  and  they  vt\ 
patiently  take  up  a   position  near,  and  wait!     Tkry  ct 
•wait I    They  will  tire  you  out!    It  is  vain  to  disturb  tfa 
They  remain  till  their  task  is  done! 

The  words  of  our  Lord  are  evidently  a  sort  of  Proverb, 
but  tlicir  meaning  must  be  clear.     "You  ask  .Mc  where 
shall  happen  ?     I  tell  you  everywhere !    Till   Heaven  a 
li^th  shall  ^z*&  away,  wherever  there  is  Sin,  Carclcssn 
and  neglect  of  God,  there  will  be  Judgment ;  as  surely 
where  there  is  a  Carcas.s  to  devour,  there,  arc  the  Biri  of 
Prey  g-ithcred  together  1 " 

The  Judgment  docs  not  come  at  once. 

The  Long-sufTcring  and  Patience,  and  Deliberation  of 
God  is  the  most  solemn  part  of  Religion  I 

It  takes  many  years,  in  some  cases,  for  the  Judgment  10 

fall.    The  Mill  of  God's  Providence  grinds  very  slowly,  but 

it  grinds  x'ery  sure!     It  often  comes  through  very  unlikely 

..agencies,  through  the  agency  of  very  indifferent  characters. 

For  many  years  the  wicked  Jezebel  had  defied  God  ; 
destroyed  the  Prophets,  and  urycd  on  the  wicked  Ahab, 
to  be  far  worse  than  he  might  else  have  been. 

Years  passed, — but  at  length  "a  certain  man  drew  a 
at  a  vcnturc,"~a  chance  shot. — yet  it  "smote  Ahab"  fatall; 
just  "between  the  joints  of  his  harness."    Yet  the  wic 
Woman  jczcbcl  lives  [3  years  after  his  death. 

But  it  was  an  evU  day  when  slie  taunted  Jehu. 
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I  when  Jehn  «■«  cone  fo  I*irwl,  Jwcfwl  liaM  of  it  ;  and  the  painied 
ber  face,  ami  tiiol  1i«t  lutr,  and  luok«1  oni  or  a  window  ;  and  osjctiu  entered 
M  [he  gue,  iIm  lakl.  ' '  Hwl  Zimn  peace,  who  ilrw  hU  nuuter  ? 


Jeiebel. 

Hut  the  man  of  war,  and  Mood,  troald  brook  no  imull !  "  He  lIRed  up  111* 
face  to  ihc  wiitilow  ami  sai'I.  'Vi'ho  is  (■o  my  aide?  T^Tio?'  And  uwre 
lonkeil  out  lo  liim  two  Eunuclu.  And  lie  aaiil,  'Thro*  bci  downt'  .So 
theji  thicw  bcf  ficry-a." 

Very  often,  in  the  New  Dispensation  we  live  under,  God's 
Judgments  for  Sin,  Carelessness,  and  Neglect  of  Him.  do  not 
fall  tf/ (j// in  this  life.  But  the  answer  comes,— "What  if 
CqA-,  wiUitig  to  show  His  u'rtjM,  and  to  make  His  power 
known,  endures  with  much  h»g-snfferingxhe  vessels  of  wrath 
fitted  to  destruction  ?" — (Romans  ix..  22).  Far  better  let 
His  judgments  fall  in  this  World. — where  they  may  lead  to 
amendment, — than  that  they  should  be  thus  reserved  for 
the  next! 

tWE  Akii  All  in  the  Fillo. 
Let  us.  therefore,  take  the  Words  of  our  Lord, 
"Two  Men  shall  be  in  the  Field," — as  applying  to 
ourselves,  —  to  every  youth  who  may  read  this 
address.  We  are  all  now.  together,  "in  the  Field;" 
engaged  in  daily  business  ;  sharing  alike,  much  the  same 
hours  of  work,  of  Rest,  and  Refreshment.  Meeting 
it  may  be,  perhaps  each  Sunday,  side  by  side,  in  the 
Sabbath  School,  or  the  PI,ice  of  Worship.  But  let  us  mark 
our  Lord's  Words, — words  of  Him  who  "spake  as  never 
man  spake," — words  of  solemn  meaning  of  Htm  "  Who've 
thoughts  are  not  as  our  thoughts."  "'Two  men  shall 
be  in  Uic  field, — one  shall  be  taken,  and  the  other  left  ! " 
It  is  even  so  indeed  !  Wc  share  now.  vcrj'  much  the  same 
business,  and  pleasure,  but  shall  we  alivays  be  so  united  i 
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If  the  Veil  which  hangs  over  the  Future  could, — for  a 
moment, — be  drawn  up, — if  we  could  look  but  eight  or  ten 
years  onward, — how  infinite  would  be  the  variety  of 
Fortune  experienced  by  those  who  are  now  here  assembled, 
and  who  have  now  so  much  in  common  with  each  other! 

Where  are  our  School  Mates  Gone  ? 

Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  striking  than  when  we  have 
lived,  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years  after  leaving  the  School 
we  were  at,  to  try  to  trace  the  various  fortunes  of  those 
with  whom  we  were  once  living  so  familiarly  !  The  spot 
may  be  the  same  as  ever, — the  School-house  may  still  be 
there, — the  Summer's  sun  may  light  up  the  well-known 
Fields,  and  Woods,  and  Playground,  where  once  we  played, 
— but  they  are  gone ;  and  few,  very  few,  who  have  been 
spared  for  even  ten  years  after  leaving  school,  can  look 
around,  without  perceiving,  that  here  one,  and  there  another, 
of  those  who  entered  Life  together  with  them, — set  out  with 
them  from  the  same  port, — have  already  ceased  to 
accompany  them, — and  are  gone  down  even  in  their  first 
spring-time  to  the  grave  ! 

We  may  say  of  Life, — as  of  the  Ship, — bearing  its 
Emigrants  to  Climes  beyond  the  Sea  ; — 

"  Thou  will  not  bring  them  back  ! 

All  whom  thou  bearest  from  their  hearth  to  roam. 
Many  are  thine, — no  more  again  to  track, 

Their  own  sweet  Island  Home  ! " 

When  the  White  Cliffs  of  their  Native  Land  sank,— at 
last, — beneath  their  Horizon, — they  never  rose  upon  them 
aguin  I 

One  shall  be  Taken  and  the  other  Left. 

But  our  Lord's  words  have  yet  a  more  solemn  meaning : 
"  Two  shall  be  in  the  field,  one  shall  be  taken,  and  the  other 
left." 

If  the  Streams  of  our  several  fortunes  were  but  to  be 
divided  for  a  time, — and  the  time  would  come  when  all 
of  us  were,  one  day,  to  be  united  once  more  ; — the  sense  of 
separation  would  be  far  less  sad. 

But  we  know  that  in  the  most  solemn  sense  of  all,  "  One 
shall  be  taken  and  the  other  left."  Our  separation,  one 
from  another,  will  but  go  on  further  and  further,  till  it  ends 
at  length  in  the  extremes  of  distance  and  difference ;  one 
will  pass  away  into  darkness  and  misery,  and  the  other 
will  be  welcomed  into  the  Mansions  of  the  Lord  I 
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They  who  were  oiicc  so  nearly  connected  witli  each  other, 
but  then  as  far  parted  asunder  as  Heaven  and  Hell '. 

I  was  speaking  of  the  various  aspects  life  will  wear  even 
ten  years  hence,  to  those  who  find  it  so  similar  now  ;  and 
what  mortal,  tliough  ever  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
Characters  of  you  all.  couM  dare  to  predict  your  future 
Destiny  f  Who  shall  be  taken,  and  who  left  ? — On  whom 
misfortune  shall  fall,  and  whom  it  may  spare  ? 

Nothing  in  your  present  state  can  enable  one  so  much 
as  to  guess ;  for  in  points  of  worldly  fortune  there  is  no 
certainty ;  so  suddenly  and  so  unexpectedly,  in  these 
matters  do  our  prospects,  in  a  few  years,  either  brighten 
or  darken. 

Experience  has  proved  that  no  mere  efforts  of  our  own 
can  ensure  earthly  prosperity;  no  human  being  can  judge 
whose  lot  amongst  you  will  be  prosperous,  and  whose  the 
contrary  ;  and  if  this  be  impossible,  how  much  less  can  any 
one  dare  to  conjecture  the  hnal  and  everlasting  fate  of 
any  one  of  my  Readers? 

We  can  Avoid  the  Great  Parting. 

But  though,  in  earthly  things.  Success  is  not  always  to  be 
insured  by  any  cH'ortK  of  our  own,  in  that  Great  Separation, 
which  is  to  take  place  liereafier,  it  t/oes  depend,  greatly 
depend,  upon  yourselves ;  for  I  speak  to  those  who  have 
known,  and  heard,  Christ's  Gospel,  and  with  all  things 
ready  on  Christ's  part,  to  give  us  the  victory.  It  docs,  I 
say,  depend  upon  yourselves,  your  efforts, — your  Prayers, 
— whether  you  sliall  be  among  those  who  "are  taken, 
or  those  who  are  left." 

And  those  who  watch  narrowly,  cannot  but  see  those 
signs  in  your  several  Characters  which  are  the  Seeds. 
however  far  from  maturity,  of  Eternal  Happiness  or 
Eternal  Misery  ! 

Vou  have.  then,  deep  reason  to  be  thankful  for  every 
mark  of  early  goodness;  nor  should  you  dare  to  slight 
the  signs  of  early  sinfulness,  for  if  you  e/o  slight  sucli 
signs  they  will  assuredly  grow,  every  year,  darker  and 
more  fatal ! 

Signs  or  Character. 

There  .ire  some  boys  whose  tempers  are  naturally  weak, 
who  yield  to  the  wishes,  and  opinions,  of  others  too  readily 
— who  dislike  trouble,  and  fear  disouiet  and  danger ;  but 
the  Christian's  spirit  must  not  be  tJie  Spirit  of  Weaknc-y*. 
And   tlie   worst   of  this  otherwise   gentle,    and  amiable, 
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Character  is,  that  such  tempers  are  very  apt  to  sinl 
meanness,  and  sensual   appetites,  anil  lust ;    for  covetou^- 
Lbcss,  and  setfishncBs,  and  sins  of  uncleanness,  often  belong 
'to  the  same  Character 

Otiiers,  agoJii,  even  from  Boyhood,  are  revengeful  and 
passionate,  oppressive,  and  unkind, — loo  proud  to  attempt 
to  gh>e  pleasure,  and  to  mtleH  to  receive  it  1  The  leading 
tbios  in  this  Cliar^clcr  b  iioun  dt.sccttiiblc,  and, — as  far  as 
can  judye  rroin  two  or  three  years'  observation, — too 
aften  is  allowed  to  retain  its  hold  ;  for  while  the  Hoy  has 
tren  under  my  care, — until  he  has  passed  away  from  ray 
notice  and  charge, — that  Icadiiig^  Feature,  for  good  or  for 
^bad,  has  appeared  to  remain  the  same. 

But  by  far  the  most  numerous  cases  are  tltosc  with  no 
lecidcd  symptoms  of  any  kind, — no  especial  leaning  to- 
wrds  evil. — no  marked  disposition  towards  good.  The 
louse  is  "swept  and  garnished;"  Evil  Spirits,  (in  the 
""sense  of  some  one  Besetting  Sin)  there  is  none.  But  can  it 
continue  thus  empty  long  ?  Surely  cither  Good  or  Evil 
will  shortly  find  a  home  in  that  empty  hpart !  How  often 
do  we  see  the  innocence  of  early  boyhood  tainted,  the  s[»rit 
Boiled,  the  sense  of  what  is  true  and  noble  dulled  ;  and,  as 
far  as  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  remarking,  the  evil 
which  has  thus  entered  ha.<t  not  departed.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  good,  when  early  received  and  cherished,  has 
never  entirely  left  so  long  as  it  has  been  in  my  view;  much 
oftener  has  it  seemed  to  grow  stronger  and  brighter.  J 

Tim  Thought  I.  tss.  " 

It  is,  then,  to  these  more  numerous  cases, — in  which  there 
are,  as  yet,  no  decided  symptoms, — I  would  draw  your 
attention  for  a  moment ;  neither  weak,  nor  vicious,  nor 
cruel,  with  no  more  alarming  .'iign  than  a  general  tl)ougfat* 
Icssncss.  a  general  indifference,  a  fondness  for  what  they 
like  to  do,  rather  than  for  what  they  ought,  witli  no  more 
alarming  symptom,  it  is  true.  But  is  there  not  soniethii 
in  this  thoughtlessness,  in  this  indifTcrencc.  which  is  alaim-J 
ing  enough  of  itself.*  How  can  Piety  and  love  to  Gc 
cxi.st  in  a  ground  so  shallow  aa  that  of  Tkoug/Ulessnes4  > 
How  can  those  be  in  a  hopeful  condition  who  arc  not  only 
far  from  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  but  have,  as  yet,  taken  tU 
step  towards  il,  nor  appear  to  wish,  or  intend,  doing  so,' 

We  arc  told  that  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  intercedes  for 
us  with  groaniiigs  which  cannot  be  uttered  I  God  only 
knows  hotv  iong  Eternity  is,  and  that  wc  do  indeed  need  &B 
cessor    for    us    when    we    arc    so    indifferent    about 
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our  own  cKrnal  interests!  We  cannot  doubt  God'fl 
carncit  solicitude  as  toour  fate,  seeing  that  He  is  dcscribcd^fl 
in  the  Person  of  our  Saviour,  a<i  knocking  at  the  door  of 
our  hearts,  waiting  to  be  gracious ;  asking  us  to  be  His.  to 
turn  to  Him,  to  give  to  Him  those  affections,  that  love, 
whici)  arc  His  due.  He  wms  there,  to  use  tlic  language 
of  Scripture,  until  ■*  His  head   is  wet  with  the  dew,   and 

■  His  locks  with  tlie  drops  uf  the  night." 
Knowing  the  infinite  worth  of  even  one  human  soul.  He 
consented  to  bear  God's  righteous,  but  awful,  indignation 
against  sin,  in  our  siead,  that  we  might  have  a  way  left 
open  to  draw  near  to  God.  Fur  this  purpose  He  consented 
to  a  life  of  sulTtring,  of  poverty,  of  humiliation.  The  wild 
I'ox  had  some  hole  to  which  to  retreat,  and  enjoy  rest,  the 
Dirds  of  the  air  had  their  nests  to  which  to  resort,  but  tltc 

■Son  of  Man  had  not  where  to  lay  His  head. 
Surely,  then,  if  all  this  appears  to  you  unreal  and  fanciful, 
— unrcU  in  the  seme  in  which  your  games,  your  favourite 
pursuits  arc  real. — surely  there  is  in  this  tnlire  indifferenet 
to  Him  who  died  for  you,  this  entire  thoughllessuesi  ;iboat 
everything  connected  with  these  subjects,  something 
alarming  enough  of  itself! 

K  Why  Indifkkrrnck  \s.  Alarming. 

^  It  is  alanning.  because  this  is  a  World  in  which  there  is 
no  standing  still  ;  the  ever  changing  Seasons  are  but  a  type 
of  our  Life,  for  ever  growing  and  for  ever  decaying  ;  every- 
thing is  going  on.  There  is  the  spri.ng, — the  SUMMEU. — 
yes  ;  and  there  is.  ala.s  !  THE  WINTER  of  the  SOUL  !  Those 
days  and  years  we  thought  in  Boyhood  so  long,  which 
promised  so  much,  slip  by.  as  evening  after  evening  comeS 
and  goes!  Like  "Sunsets  lost  on  Boyhood's  distant 
Shore."  Amongst  all  things  in  Nature  a  e/uiHge  is  going 
iHon,— either  growing  brighter  and  better,  or  fading.  We 
Kliavc,  doubtless,  observed  a  Person  who  appears  to  be  much 
tbe  $amc  in  appearance  as  he  was  this  time  last  year,  or 
for  years  past ;  but  he  is  not  the  same  I  Watch  hini  a  few 
more  years,  and  you  sec  "  He  is  very  much  aged,  "  or,— 
may  be,  he  is  dead.  The  Seasons  may  return  again  and 
again,  all  things  may  seem  as  they  were,  even  to  the  very 
shadows  the  sun  throws  around  us,  but  «v  are  not  the 
same!  In  the  eye  of  God  we  are  different  from  what  we 
were  last  year  ;  we  arc  not  the  same  by  possibility  I  Wc 
arc  either  colder  towards  Him.  or  we  are  nearer  to  Him 
than  we  onee  were  \    You.  and   I,  and  alt  of  us,  are  fast 
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passing  onward  to  Eternity^  along  whichever  path  wc  have 
chosen,  and  the  great  question  is  Wkither  f 

Only  Two  Paths. 

There  are  but  two  Paths  along  which  all  men  are 
advancing!  The  one  ts  a  life  of  piety,  which  leads  upwards 
and  onwards,  and  its  end  13  Heaven  ;  the  other  is  the  Godless 
life  led  by  hundreds  of  Young  Men  in  our  lai^e  towns, 
which  leads  for  ever  downwards ;  for  in  the  Eternal  World 
there  can  be  no  standing  still, — all  will,  even  then,  be  for 
ever  increasing  in  goodness  and  in  wisdom,  towards  infinite 
perfection,  without,  however,  reaching  it ;  or  else  will  be 
sinking  for  ever  into  deeper  depravity,  pollution,  misery, 
and  sin,  with  all  the  wicked  who  have  ever  lived,  and  with 
the  evil  spirits  themselves  ! 

Yet  a  little  while,  and  we.  who  have  met  in  this  place, 
will  be  parted  by  a  gulf  which  Eternity  can  never  lessen  or 
narrow  I 

Like  Vessels,  with  their  sails  set  contrarj'  ways,  we  pass 
over  the  Sea  of  Life,  in  pursuit  of  the  objects  we  have 
placed  before  us  as  the  chief  aim  of  our-  Hopes  and  our 
Desires  I  Yet  a  little  while,  and  Life, — (like  a  rushing 
torrent), — with  its  hopes,  its  fears,  its  joys,  its  griefs, — will 
be  over !  We  shall  all  then  have  walked  our  last  mile 
along  the  path  of  life  we  have  made  choice  of:  you  will 
have  reached  either  the  glory  and  the  happiness,  or  the 
endless  misery,  in  which  the  two  paths  end  ! 

Surely,  then,  we  ought  to  watch  and  pray  over  the 
portion  of  our  lives  that  is  passing  !  We  dare  not,  even  the 
youngest  of  us,  let  our  days  pass  away  in  utter  apathy  and 
forgetfuiness  ! 

Christ  would  indeed  have  us  ask  ourselves  whether  we 
have  prayed  more  or  less  during  the  past  month,  or  year, — 
for  where  spiritual  life  and  advancement  are  but  commencing, 
the  best  signs  will  ever  be  in  our  prayers,  whether  they 
have  been  frequent  and  earnest. 

What  number  then  of  prayers  spoken  from  the  heart 
could  the  Angels  record  of  us  during  the  year,  or  during 
our  life  that  is  past  ?  What  evil  habit  has  been  laid  aside, 
what  sin  overcome  or  weakened,  what  temper  corrected, 
what  generous,  humble,  kindly  feelings  experienced,  what 
willing,  loving  acts  of  duty  rendered  to  man  ? 

Do  God's  Angels  regard  us  with  more  of  hope,  or  of 
fear,  than  they  regarded  us  a  year  ago  ? 

Whilst  journeying  o'er  the  Sea  of  Life, — the  Writer  and 
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Reader  of  this  book,  have  in  God's  providence,  come 
together, — as  it  were, — for  a  few  fleeting  moments,  on  our 
voyage  to  Eternity  t  VVc  have  read  together,  once  more. — 
in  various  parts  of  this  book, — the  solemn  warnings  of 
Almighty  God. — and,  in  the  various  texts  therein  quoted. 
— we  have  listened  to,  and  considered  oftee  more  the  sweet 
Gospel  message. — heard,  onct  more  a  loving  Saviour's  call  1 
But  the  Question  still  remains, — and  it  is  the  Questitm  for 

•  Time,  and  for  Ktcmity, — whether  you  wtU  still  seize  the 
Passing,  Worldly,  Sinful,  pleasures  of  the  moment,  or 
whether  you  will  now  listen  to  the  voice  of  Him  who  says, 
"  Heboid  1  .stand  !  open  to  Me,  for  My  hair  is  wet  with 
the  dew, — and  My  locks  with  the  drops  of  the  Night  I " 

•  CONCLUSION. 

We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  of  this  fast  addtess, 
dear  Youth,  who  reads  this  book,  and  God  only  knows  how 
these  words  may  ctTcct  you  !  Do  not  read  them  with  entn 
indifference!  Raise  one  humble  prayer  that  He  would^ 
bless  ihcm  to  yuur  good  before  you  leave  the  subject,  to 
begin  once  more  your  daily  life,  and  to  encounter  the 
temptations  it  must  surely  bring! 

»You  have  heard  the  like  counsel,  I  know,  a  hundred 
times  before,  on  a  hundred  Sabbaths,  from  the  earnest 
Ministers  or  pious  friends,  whom  the  faithful  God  caused, 
in    His   providence,  to  crass  your  path,    in   youth. 

Was  it  the  loving  Parent, — or  the  Faithful  Minister  of 
Christ. — the  religious  acquaintance,  or  the  godly  friend, — 
the  pious  School  fellow,^-or  the  Young  Christian  Com- 
panion of  later  years, — who  were  the  sweet  Messengers 
whom  the  Blessed  God  caused, — unsought  iy  ymt, — in  His 
Providence.— just  at  the  "accepted"  time, — \<i  cross  your 
PtUh  in  Youth  ? 

Or,  may  be, — some  Religious  Book  struck  you  ; — it 
seemed  not  much  to  others, — but  you  felt  tliat  it  was  God's 
call  to  y&ur  S0td} 

Those  days. — it  may  be.  to  some. — are  over,  and  are 
rone  I  For  years, — it  may  be. — the  grass  of  some  distant 
Burying  Ground  has  waved  o'er  where  those  Messengers 
of  (iod  now  lie ! 

But.  to  some  Reader, — from  that  quiet  resting  place,— 
there  still  come  sweet  memories  of  the  past ! 

Doubtless  tliosc  Messengers  conveyed  to  you  the  whbpers 
of  the  Unseen  God !     And  the  wind,  a?  it  sweeps  over  thosej 
neglected  Graves,  still  seem  to  me  to  waft  to  some  Reader/ 
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the  same  Heavenly  Call !  "  Oh  !  leave  those  fleeting 
pleasures  of  a  passing,  delusive,  World, — that  prayerless, 
Christless,  life, — and  follow  us, — our  pious  example,  and 
Christian  lives, — to  the  same,  bright  Heavenly  Home!" 

"  Why  do  you  say,  '  to  some  Reader,' — is  not  the  call  to 
all?"  Well!  //  was  once  a  Call  to  them  all!  "  What? 
Has  He  passed  some  by  f'  Reader  !  Eternity  shall  answer 
that  question!  As  an  elderly  man  once  said  to  the  Writer, 
^speaking  of  an  earnest  and  noted  Minister  of  Christ, 
(who  had  been  deceased  for  many  years), — "Ah!  Sir, — 
he  was  the  only  man  /  ewer  felt.'"  His  life  had  not  been 
that  of  a  Christian  ; — and  he  was  now  fading  into  age  ;  but 
thirty,  or  forty,  years  had  not  erased  the  memories  of  eariy 
days  when  the  Almighty  sent,  doubtless,  through  that  good 
Minister,  a  call  to  this  man !  A  call  from  the  Supreme 
once  "  felt  "  is  never  forgotten  !  It  shall  not  be  forgotten 
throughout  the  ages  of  Eternity  ! 

He  said  no  more,  but  there  was  doubtless  here  a  long, 
sad,  tale,  had  he  chosen  to  have  told  it !  A  long,  sad, 
tale, — (and  how  many  are  there  like  him  ?), — of  early 
Convictions  stifled, — the  Call,  through  sweet  Messengers  of 
God,  in  early  days,  met  with  repulses,  weariness,  neglect ! 
Choosing  this  World,  and,  probably,  its  sinful  pleasures, 
and  letting  Christ  go .'  The  priceless  tide  of  Salvation, — 
not  taken  at  its  turn, — came  to  him  no  more!  And  now, — 
in  the  chill  evening  of  a  Godless  life,  there  had  come  that 
solemn  complaint  of  his, — inability  to  "feel!"  That  fatal 
want, — absence  of  anxiety  or  desire, — that  fatal  lack  of 
heart  to  seek  a  Salvation  once  proffered,  and  neglected, 
thirty,  or  forty,  years  before!  Solemn  words, — dear  young 
Reader, — and  every  Christian  Believer  who  reads  this  Book 
knows  that  they  are  so,— coming  from  one  far  down  the 
Stream  ol  Time,  the  "Summer  ended,  and  the  Harvest 
past,"  "  He  was  the  only  man  /  ever  felt !  " 

Other  good  Ministers,  doubtless,  had  come,  and  preached, 
and  prayed  !  Doubtless,  they  had  spoken  eloquently,  and 
well,  others  doubtless,  had  listened, — "  felt," — and  been 
gathered  in,  but  they  spoke  in  vain  to  this  man  ;  he  could 
not  "feel"  them!  Others, — younger  people, — listened  but 
he  could  not,  they  did  not  seem  to  speak  to  him  / 

How  was  it,  dear  Reader  ?  The  very  same  Gospel  was 
preached  by  these  good  Ministers,  as  by  their  predecessor, 
thirty,  or  forty,  years  before !  Yes  I  But  the  man  who 
listened  to  them,  was  not,  now,  the  same  !  The  Gospel  of 
Christ  was  there, — the  Bridegroom  was  as  sweet  as  ever, — 
but  the  "  feeling," — ^the  deswe, — aStw  iKem  was  gone! 
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He  had  doubtless  lost  that    "Springtime"    in  his  life, 

Kti  under  the  faithful  Ministry  of  that  good  man,—' 
(whom  God  dnubtleiw  caused  to  cross  his  path  in  Youth), 
— and  under  the  influence  of  God,  the  precious  Holy 
Spirit,  he  should  then  have  grasped  God's  promises,  and 
invitations. — and  come  out  as  a  Young  Christian  !  He 
should  have  given  up,  with  God's  aid, — that  long  loved, 
besetting  Sin,  loosened  his  hold  upon  this  poor,  dying, 
World,  and  then  by  a  Prayerful,  and  Christian  Example  to 
all  around  him,  seized  the  precious  Tide,  in  his  Youth, 
which  it  was  God's  will  should  have  borne  him  to  bis 
Heavenly  Home! 

YOUNG  READER!  That  precious  Tide.— the  Tide 
of  Salvation, — is  flowing  now. — for  jw//,— as  once  it  flowed 
for  him  :  Oh  !  Seize  it  at  its  turn,  and  let  it  bear  you  to 
the  Heavenly  Shore  '. 

I  know  you  not, — but  if  in  the  Spring  Time  of  your  life, 
— the  hlessed  God  is  sending  you  Convictions,  I  charge 
you  not  to  receive  thae  Messengers  of  God  to  your  Soul. — 
with  Weariness,  IndifTerence,  or  Contempt  I  Go.  rather,  to 
your  Chamber  and  your  knees. — M:ek  the  Company  of 
Pious  Youths  of  your  own  age, — and  carefully  cherish,  and 
foater,  by  Prayer,  those  Visitations, — those  Whispers  of 
the  Unseen  God  I  You  may  think  lightly  of  these  things 
now, — yuu  will  not  tliink  lightly  of  them  throughout  an 
Endless  Eternity ! 

God  grant,  that  no  Reader  of  this  Book  may  ever  know 
what  it  is  to  took  back  upon  a  prayerlcss.  woeful,  past  life 
of  neglect ; — others,  around  him  "  called." — "*  chosen.'" — 
and,  after  a  Pious  life,  long  since  passed  to  Bliss. — and  fu 
left. — in  the  Kvcning  of  his  life, — unable  to  "  feci  I  "  To 
find  that  the  Pious  Sentiments,  and  Convictions,  of  his 
early  days,  have  faded  from  his  life  for  ever, — and  will 
come  to  him  again  no  more '  That  the  Ble&sed  God. — 
after  watting  many  Years,— at  length  pa«sed  him  hy.—for 
others, — and  tliat  now,  for  him, — for  Time,  and  for  Eternity, 
— all  around  is  Col4.  and  Stern,  and   SHJU 

You  think  you  arc  much  the  same  as  you  were  years 
ago,  and  you  hope,  [  know,  to  consider,  many  a  time  yet 
to  come,  the  Gospel  invitation  !  I  would  not  cast  a  gloom 
over  the  mind  of  any, — not  a  word  of  censure  do  I  wish  to 
give, — but  I  would  urge  you  to  remember,  that  while  you 
are  considering,  and  saying,  "Time  enough  yet,"  and  "By 
and  By."  time  U  ptti^mg  on!  It  seems  but  yesterday 
since  1  wrote  the  first  Edition  of  this  Book,  yet  twenty-five 
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years  have  now  slipped  by  ;  the  Youths  who  read  it  tliCTi, 
arc  now  men  of  forty  or  forty-five  years  old. — and,  many  1 
know,  have  already  passed  away.' 

If  you  seem  to  care  Ic^  for  what  you  have  read  to-day, 
than  you  did  for  the  last  appeal  you  ticud  like  it,  you 
should  fear  that  you  have  moved  away  from  the  p<^nt 
where  you  once  stood  :  the  change  is  not  in  I  Urn  to  whom^ 
I  would  fain  (.ndcavour  to  lead  yovi.^His  love  yearns  over 
you  as  ever,  His  ear  is  as  open  lo  your  prayer; — the  change 
must  be  in  yourself; — a  change  not  one  to  discourage  yoU 
from  regaining  the  point  you  may  appear  lo  have  lost,— 
buL  one  which,  disregarded  for  a  length  of  time,  is  indeed 
calling  for  your  prayeni !  "You  have  used  up  so  many 
wcirks  and  months'  quantity  of  your  ^hort  allotment  of  life, 
and  there  remdlns  so  much  the  less  and  you  are  so  much 
nearer  the  end  whichever  path  you  have  chosen!  You  are 
more  grown  to  good  or  evil,  more  bent  upon  Heaven  or 
earth,  than  when  you  heard  the  Gospel  call  last,  and  as 
since  every  night,  you  must  pitch  your  tent  a  day's  journey 
nearer  sotne  Home,  m.iy  each  Year  that  passes,  6nd  you, 
and  me.  dear  Header,  a  year's  journey  upon  that  Path 
which  will  lead  us  to  our  Heavenly  Home!" 

"  By  coinK  down  the  Path  of  '  lly  Mil  By,'  one  comcii,  mt  la»t  to  the  Uaie 
of  ''iitntr.'^-^S/am>A  PrxKyrt.) 

"  ifo»  b  the  *  avcepied  *  lime  I    Atw  u  the  d^  of  '  Salvxtion  ! ' 

"  Wiile  II  tli«  die  «r>d  brcMd  ii  the  Way  lt«l  teadeih    to  Itatnictl 
miiHy  Ihel*  lie  uliich   go  in  ilipreai  ;  "  liccoiisc  "»i™il    {ilifficult)  b 
uid  imrrow  U  Ilie  Way  tlinl  leadetb  inito  l.iTe,  aiid  ^iv  there  l>e  ihol  fir 

"  Beliold,  I  ittud  ol  t)ie  Uoorknd  kuock  !*' 

"Cone now,— and  let  us  rewum  together, —miiIi  the  Lotdl" 

'"Hioa^  rourSmslie  u  ScArlei.  llicy  ihatl  bcoa  Itnowt'* 

"  Ai  I  live,  loiih  tlie  Lant,  I  Imve  no  pleasure  in  tile  death  uf  the  Wicko),- 
tjiit  ntlhcr  that  he  iJiuultl  lelum,  repent,  and  Ure  !** 
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Concluding  Pkavek  fou  tiik  Yoi'nc  Reader. 

Almight>',  and  Blessed  God. — many  a  Ymith  may  read 
this  Book,  and,  with  Thy  blessing, — which  lias  been  humbly 
sought,— may  be  inclined. — by  it. — to  take  same  steps  to- 
wards his  Heavenly  Home  *■  Help  him  to  remember  that 
there  are  but  two  Paths  along  which  all  men  arc  passing,  fast 
passing  to  Eternity  1  There  is  llic  praycrless. — Chrislless 
Life,— and  there  is  the  Young  Christiana  Patli  wliich  leads 
to  the  bright  Heaven  above.  Along  eng  of  tliesc  two  Patlis 
each  Youth  who  reads  this  Book  wi//  pass,—  pass  onward 
to  Eternity  !  Grant. — tliat  now. — in  the  Springtime  of  his 
Life, — he  may  seize  the  Tide. — it  is  Thy  will  should  lead 
him  to  Salvation,  and  to  Thee!  And  grant. — Blessed  God, 
— that  TTiy  saving  Grace  may  follow  ua  through  the  dangers 
ofa  sinful,  and  a  dying  World, — and  lliat  wc  may  meet  at 
last  in  that  sweet  Home  our  Saviour  has  gone  to  prepare; — 
where  Tliy  glorious  Sun  shines  onward  through  Eternity. — 
and  all  is  Happiness, — and  Peace,— and  Joy!  Hear  us, — 
in  these  our  petitions. — for  Thy  dear  Son's  soke, — for  we 
a£k  all  these  things  in  Jesus'  name  alone  ! 

AMEN. 


SJa 


A    LKTTEIL 


>3^' 


A   LliTTIiK. 

Note. — Being  absent  abroad, — and  the  address  given, 
appearing  insufficient, — no  answer  was  ever  sent  to  the 
following.  hI 


ajth  May.  1887" 

"  My  dear  Sir, 

I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  to  you.  Perhaps 
you  will  be  surprised  at  hearing  from  mo, — being  a  Stran^^r 
to  you. — but  I  feci  it  my  duty  to  lell  you  bow  GuJ  lia» 
blessed  my  soul  through  your  Work,  entitled,  "  A 
I'rcscnt.  &c." 

Some  time  ago  I  met  with  this  Book  in  London, — 
Ontario. — .some  ten  miles  from  here,  I  look  it  home,  and 
read  it  througlx, — twice.  It  was  the  means  of  helping  me 
to  lead  a  Better  Life.  Up  to  the  time  I  met  with  it,  I  was 
leading  a.  very  sinful  life.  •  *  ♦  ♦  By  reading  your  Book  I 


A   LETTER. 


5S3 


was  led  to  sec  myself  to  be  a  Sinner,  and  to  feel  Jesus,  as 
my  Saviour;  and  [  thank  God  fur  the  Light  which  has 
dawned  upon  mc. 

I  am  twenty  years  old.  and,  this  ripring.  I  left  my 
occupation,  and  am  to  take  a  Course  at  College,  to  qualify 
for  the  Ministry.  •  •  •  •  I  vvish  I  had  a  thousand  of  those 
Books  to  present  to  young  Men  about  here,  for  many  are 
leading  a  life  of  Sin  and  Iniquity. 


•  • 


Should  this  ever  meet  the  eye  of  the  unknown  Writer,  let  liiiDj 
be  assured  that  all  Clinstian  People  will  rejoice  at  the  chaTi_ 
alluded    to.       Never,    surely,— in    the    History  of  the  EnglisI 
Speaking  Race,  were  alilc  Young  Men  more  sorely  needed  fo 
the  Good  Master's  Service.      In   (891,  as  in  A,0.  33, — "The" 
Harvest  inily    is   plenteouj,    but    the    Labourers    arc    few." — 
(.Malt,  ix.,  37.) 

Though  strangers  to  each  other.in  this  Worid,  these  "Labourers" 
will  ail  racei, — one  day,-  at  the  Great  Harvest  Home, — when 
Eternity  shall  begin, — and  "Time  itself  shall  be  a  forgotten 
Incident ! " 


WImI  m  ihU  Ihftt  Kd  nilh,— a  iitlle  wtitl*  l^ytkn  %t\.,  17. 

A  "  lilllc  11-liiIc."— to  w«r  tlie  Wtols  uf  SailncM, 
Ti>  "  ilp«  the  Cw»,"— to  Wrralle  *ill.  ib*  Slrvoj  ! 

Then.^lo  powt  out  witli  (oy,— ih«  Ull  af  GtadncM  ! 
Then,— Blad  ibe  i^Mivcs,  and  ^ung  (he  Ibrvasl  Song ! 


"  The  best  of  dl  if,— GuD  ts  WiTir  os!"— ^m  !V4ittr. 

"\jo\    I  tun  with  jron  iihMf,—VKa  nntn  the  Ei»l  of  (bt  Wtwld." — 
Matt,  xxnii.,  10. 

""Vhcf  which  ran  in  a  Rare  ran  all,  Inl  ane  recciireih  the  TriM.     So  ran 
that  ys  stay  obtain."— 1  Cvrinthiant  ix.,  34. 


\  HI 


ERRATA. 


For  "  Whether  he  was,"  rtad  "  Whether  or  no  lie  was  ever  broujihl.' 
For  "on  His  departure,"  r^J  "  on  his  departure." 
For  "  but  he  who  knows,"  rtad  "  bul  He  knows." 
(AUon  Page  455.  Book  I.) 


THE  WRITER   "  INTERVIEWED/ 


Young  Reader. — "I  notice  repetitions,  in  this  Work, —  the  same 
ideas  repeated  frequently, — and,  I  think,  the  punctuation 
is  faulty.  Do  you  claim  great  literaiy  talent  for  this 
Book  ? " 

Writer. — "  JVoi  a  bit !  You  see  ray  idea  was  to  present  a  good, 
wholesome,  useful,  Book  to  Youths.  As  for  repetitions, 
you  will  admit  that  Worldly  folk  can  stand  a  good  deal ! 
They  will  hear  the  same  Music, — Songs, — or  witness  the 
same  Plays, — over  and  oiier  again,  for  years  I  Sims 
Reeves  alluded  to  "  My  pretty  Jane,"  and  invited 
"  Maud  "  to  "  Come  into  the  Garden  "  for  some  forly 
years; — yet  the  7/6  seats  filled  to  the  last  !  Surely, 
then,  Jieligious  people  must  be  allowed  to  repeat  those 
Truths  which,— dear  Reader, — Eternity  shall  prove  to 
you,  and  to  all  of  us,  to  be  of  speechless  importance  ! 
I  have  endeavoured,  however,  to  provide  Variety,  and 
to  produce  a  useful,  wholesome,  Book,  suited  to  Youths. 
There  are  not  too  many  such,  nowadays,  are  there  ? 

Reader. — "No  !  indeed  there  are  not !  I  like  your  Hook  well 
enough ;  but,  to  a  lively  Youth, — not  much  given  to 
Piety, — you  must  admit  that  your  '  Addresses  '  in  Book 
I.  ax^  pretty  fft^  reading  !" 

Writer. — "  That  is  so  !  You  cannot  master  such  a  book  '  right 
away.'  But  you  can  have  it  out  of  the  Library  again, 
and  have  another  stniggle  with  it ! " 

Reader. — "  Well !  My  Father  approves  of  the  Book,— so  we 
must  see  what  can  be  done  !" 

Writer. — "  All  I  ask  is,  do  not  read  the  '  pious'  parts,  without 
Prayer ;  and  mention  the  Book  to  any  Young  Friend  of 
yours,  you  think  it  may  be  useful  to.     Good  bye  !" 


